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A JOURNEY INTO THE GLACIER REGIONS OF NEW 
ZEALAND, WITH AN ASCENT OF Mount Cook By 
THE Rev. W. S. GREEN.* 


jheee whole of New Zealand consists of a line of upheaved 

stratified rocks, modified in the northern portion by 
recent volcanic activity, and in one or two other places show- 
ing traces of more ancient vulcanicity. The axis of elevation 
runs from §8.W. to N.E., and is cut across into the North 
Island, South Island, and Stewart’s Island, by Cook’s and 
Foveaux Straits. In the South Island the mountains attain 
to their greatest elevation, and for over 100 miles the Southern 
Alps, as they were named by Captain Cook, raise their peaks 
far above the snow line; in no place, for the whole of that 
distance, descending to a col or pass free from eternal snow 
and ice. 

Immense glaciers fill the valleys, and the remains of still 
more gigantic glaciers are everywhere to be met with. This 
chain, with its continuation north and south, seems to have 
been upheaved in Jurassic times, and though it has experienced 
many vicissitudes of upheaval and depression, it has never 
since, according to Professor Hutton, been submerged. These 
mountains are, then, of vastly greater antiquity than their 
European rivals, and their long exposure to the frosts and 
storms of ages is abundantly evidenced by the heaps of loose 
splintered stones to which all except the higher peaks have 
been reduced. 

The mountains lie close to the west coast, their western 


flanks possess a humid climate (the rain-fall at Hokitika being 


* The portion of Mr. Green’s narrative published in the present 
number was read before the Royal Irish Academy on June 26. In 
following numbers Mr. Green will give a detailed account of his 
attacks on and successful ascent of Mount Cook, the highest summit of 
the Southern Alps. 
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we 2... Journey. into the Glacier Regions of New Zealand, 
measured at 118 inches) and are clothed with forest and 
impenetrable scrub. The western glaciers in some places 
extend to within 705 feet of the sea, and the rivers are short 
and swift. This low descent of the glaciers, and the mean line 
of perpetual snow being at about 5,000 feet compared with 
8,000 in Switzerland, where also no glacier descends to within 
4,000 feet of the sea, is particularly instructive when we 
consider that these Southern Alps are at about the same 
distance from the Equator as the Pyrenees and the city of 
Florence. To the east of the mountains the land drops 
suddenly toa level of about 2,000 feet above the sea, and then, 
by gentle slopes and immense flat bare plains, sinks gradually 
to the coast. The continuity of the plains is broken by ridges 
of low rounded hills, which, on close examination, often prove 
to be old moraine accumulations; while many of the plains are 
the basins of ancient lakes, the old shores being very sharply 
cefined. In the southern and northern portions of the South. 
Island this arrangement of mountain and plain is considerably 
modified by the splitting up and bifurcation of the main axis of 
elevation, but flat plains, extending to the very foot of the 
highest peaks of the main chain, are most characteristic of New 
Zealand, and distinguish it from other mountainous countries, 
where ranges of foot-hills have to be ascended and upland 
valleys traversed before the higher ranges can be reached. 
In the province of Canterbury, where the mountains attain 
their greatest height in Mount Cook, or Ao-Rangi as it is 
called in the Maori tongue, these features are most distinctly 
observable; the Canterbury plains, followed by the Mackenzie 
plains, extending up to the very ice, and so flat that Dr. Haast 
said he would undertake to drive a buggy the whole way from 
Christ Church to the foot of the Tasman glacier. We tried it 
with an express waggon and three horses, and nearly accom- 
plished it. The country was level enough, but the boulders, 
as we drew near to the glacier, proved a little too much for a 
wheeled vehicle, and the waggon ended its days by being 
capsized in the Tasman river. 

These New Zealand rivers have been a source of much diffi- 
culty to colonial development. They are so swift and erratic 
in their courses that fords are dangerous and bridges difficult 
to construct. Once the rivers leave the mountains there is 
nothing to keep them to one channel, as the plains, being 
composed of loose boulders and sand, are easily eaten away by 
the swift streams swelled in summer by the melting snow. <A 
river-bed is therefore a broad sheet of gravel, through which a 
number of small streams wander, and change day by day, 
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what was a main channel one day being quite a secondary 
stream in the lapse of a week or so. Much time was often 
spent in crossing one river, with the delays of searching for 
fords, &c.; but now that railways run north and south the 
problem has been solved on the most important route by 
bridges, some nearly a mile in length. __ 

In the province of Otago rich woods extend right across the 
island to the east coast, giving place in many districts, how- 
ever, to immense plains covered with tussock-grass and 
Spaniard or sword-grass, except where the farmer has come 
and adorned the landscape with waving fields of wheat. 
Farther north the great snowy chain seems to form a complete 
barrier to the moisture and vegetation of the west; the plains, 
hills, and valleys, are all bare, as if shaven, the short grass 
being of the one uniform brownish yellow hue. Clumps of flax 
(Phormium tenax) and isolated cabbage trees (Cordyline aus- 
tralis) make the desolation appear more desolate. The rain- 
fall is but 25 inches; the air is clear, bright, and exhilarating ; 
and when we do penetrate into the furthest recesses of the 
mountains, to the very brink of the glaciers, we at last come 
to a rank vegetation, brought into existence by the rains 
condensed by the cold ice-peaks. 

Acclimatisation has produced wonderful results in New 
Zealand. On the great grassy plains where the moa once 
stalked majestically, the skylark is now the commonest of 
birds, the sparrow threatens to become a plague as the rabbit 
has done, and English weeds seem determined to establish 
themselves and attain to a fertility unexampled at home. 
Clouds of thistle-down fill the air, and sorrel usurps the ground 
prepared for oats and wheat. Among other interesting points 
brought out by this invasion of the vegetable kingdom, one at 
least is worthy of special notice, the failure of red clover, 
while white clover thrives amazingly. In the neighbouring 
island of Tasmania red clover. grows well, and it is now 
believed that till the humble bee is introduced to fertilise the 
flowers, red clover will not propagate itself in New. Zealand. 

On the 12th of last November I sailed from Plymouth for 
Melbourne in the Orient steamer ‘ Garonne,’ having arranged 
with Ulrich Kaufmann and Emil Boss, both of Grindelwaid, 
to follow me in the next ship. Unfortunately, small-pox 
broke out in my ship, and between a delay at the Cape, and 
quarantine at Melbourne, I was not able to reach New 
Zealand and join my men till February 5. Immediately on 
landing I received a kind telegram from Dr. Hector, and a 
letter from the Minister for Railways, inclosing free passes on 
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the New Zealand railways for myself and guides during our 
stay in the colony. I lost no time in reaching Christ Church, 
where I spent an afternoon in Dr. Haast’s company, he being the 
great authority on the Southern Alps; and next morning he 
started in the train for the south. On arriving at Timaru we 
had a delay of three hours before the train left by a branch 
line for Albury, and we occupied the time in purchasing pro- 
visions for our mountain journey. As we were assured that 
we could get sheep right up to the snows of Mount Cook, we 
took with us but a small supply of meat in tins. Flour, meal, 
bread, and biscuits, formed the bulk of our stores. On reach- 
ing Albury by rail we hired a waggon and horses, and on the 
evening of the next day we got our first view of the great 
snowy range. The contrast between the brown flattened 
downs over which we drove, and the purple ice-seamed peaks, 
was most striking. Next morning we were up betimes, as we 
did not know how long our journey might be, and our driver 
was unacquainted with the country beyond this point. Our 
road soon lost itself in the rolling downs, .so we walked on in 
advance, pioneering the way; and thus before midday we 
reached the last swell overlooking the Tasman river. We had 
now to descend about 200 feet, and again came upon the track 
leading up the river-bed. This river-bed of the Tasman, over 
two miles wide, is a broad sheet of coarse gravel, through 
which the river meanders in countless channels, between which 
are often most dangerous quicksands. We drove along over 
marshy flats on which numerous seagulls had their nests 
(one of these young seagulls we afterwards met high up on 
the glacier, winging its flight over the snowy range to the 
west coast), then across river channels and over wide tracts of 
gravel, Right before us, rising abruptly from the river-bed 
in the point where the valley forked, was the great mass of 
Mount Cook, its icy peak glittering like a pinnacle of frosted 
silver against the deep blue sky. On either side the mountains 
rose from the flat valley with the same abruptness, and the 
terminal face of the Hooker and Tasman glaciers closed in the 
end of the two branches into which the valley divided to the 
right and left of Mount Cook. This flat river-bed, with the 
mountains rising from it abruptly, and from margins as sharply 
defined as the shores of a lake, is so typical of all the mountain 
valleys we saw, that we may ask—‘ What is the cause of a 
feature so distinctive?’ I believe the low level to which the 
glaciers descend, and the consequent short incline of the 
rivers, is a sufficient cause. The terminal face of the Tasman 
glacier is, according to Dr. Haast, only 2,456 feet above the 
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sea, while the means of four observations, taken on as 
many days by myself, make it 100 feet lower, and its river 
descends to the sea level by a fairly uniform incline of about 
25 feet to the mile. If the river had a greater depth to 
descend before reaching the level country or the sea level, it 
would erode a deep ravine-shaped bed, like those so common 
in the European Alps. High up on the mountain slopes on 
the side of the valley opposite to where we travelled were the 
most remarkable series of terrace formations I ever saw, their 
level being quite 500 or 600 feet above the present river, and 
their edges sharply defined. Dr. Haast considers that they 
form part of the margin of an ancient lake which was dammed 
up by a glacier crossing the valley lower down during the last 
great glacier period. 

Accepting in part this interpretation of the phenomena, 
several interesting questions follow which we shall try to 
answer. What river or rivers fed this lake? Was it the 
Tasman? The present source of the Tasman, being about 
200 feet lower than the terraces, would be below the level of 
the ancient lake, so it could not have been the feeder, unless 
the lake existed in an inter-glacier period, when the climate 
was milder, the ice-cap smaller than at present, and the source 
of the Tasman higher up the valley. Supposing it was not 
filled by the Tasman river, it seems to follow that at the time 
of the existence of the lake the great trunk glacier formed by 
the junction of the Hooker and Tasman must have filled up 
the centre of the valley, and, extending far away down to 
beyond the terraces, formed the dam which banked up the 
drainage of the hills above the terraces, and thus formed a 
lake similar to the Merjelen-See, in Switzerland. At the same 
time the main drainage of the great glacier passed along at a 
lower level, and issued from its ice-cave miles lower down. as 
the stream of the great Aletsch does at the present day. 

That the Tasman glacier has been down the present valley 
at almost its present level, past the foot of the slopes on which 
the terraces occur, is proved by the existence of several little 
mounds of old.terminal moraine which the river has failed to 
remove. 

The heat as we journeyed up the river-bed was intense, 
dark masses of rain-clouds blocked up the Hooker valley, 
while the Tasman remained clear except for a passing shower. 
Along the course of the river small whirlwinds followed each 
other at regular intervals, making themselves visible by the 
cloud of minute sand which they whirled upwards to a height 
of from 50 to 100 feet. The track we followed was only 
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made by bullock-waggons on their yearly journey for the wool 
of the two sheep-stations near the head of the valley ; and the 
ruts were so deep that more than once our waggon was nearly 
upset, and only by dint of slashing, hauling, and shoving, did 
we surmount some of the difficulties. At two o’clock, after 
fording a broad stream coming down from the right, we arrived 
at Mount Cook station, and were hospitably received by the 
proprietor, Mr. Burnett, and his good lady, who busied herself 
to provide us with a meal, while Mr. Burnett found one of his 
shepherds to pilot us over the Tasman. It was now three 
o'clock, and late to proceed, but my whole object was to push 
ahead as fast as possible, so, in spite of the protestations of the 
driver, we started, to get past what we expected would prove 
the greatest difficulty of our journey. For a short distance 
the horses were able to gallop over a grassy flat, the shepherd 
riding ou in front, and every now and then startling a small 
flock of Paradise ducks. On reaching the shingle of the river 
we had to go on foot, only getting into the waggon when a 
channel of ice-cold water deeper than usual had to be crossed. 
After fording about a dozen such streams we reached the larger 
channels; here our pilot rode up and down, testing the fords, 
and when the main channel was reached we got into the waggon. 
The water surged and gurgled over the wheels, the horses 
got frightened, and just as we were in mid-stream a splinter 
bar gave way and the horses became hopelessly mixed. The 
wheels were settling down, the river welling into the bottom of 
our trap, and the weight of baggage alone kept it from floating. 
There was no time to lose; so, fastening a rope to the fore 
carriage, we ran along the pole, and from the neck of the 
leader dropped into the river, where it was no more than knee 
deep, and then, hauling on the rope, we got the waggon into 
shallow water, and spliced the broken harness. Cold blasts 
now swept down from the glaciers, and heavy masses of clouds 
obscured the sky. As our clothes were well wet, we splashed 
recklessly along through the river channels, and at dusk reached 
the grassy slopes of the farther shore. Here our pilot turned 
back, and we saw him galloping along the shingle flats till he 
became a tiny black speck, and then vanished in the gloom. 
We were now close to Birch Hill sheep-station, the last human 
habitation toward the glacier world. Its wool-shed (a building 
of galvanised iron) afforded us shelter; and, after a cup of 
good tea, administered to us by Mr. Southerland, the young 
shepherd in charge, and a change of clothes, we slept soundly 
on the wool bales, only occasionally aroused by the growling 
of the thunder, and the rattle of heavy rain on the iron roof. 
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Next day, February 13, we packed our horses, and, assisted 
by Mr. Southerland as guide, and two young gentlemen who 
had ridden up from Timaru to see the glaciers, we got across 
the rapid torrent from the Hooker glacier, and at 1 P.M. 
reached a patch of scrub about two miles from the face of the 
Tasman glacier, and, unloading the horses, pitched camp. We 
sent the horses back from here, with orders to return for us on 
March 7. 

February 14 was devoted to strengthening and doubling our 
tents against the weather, and throwing a bridge over the 
stream that flowed near our camp, and between us and the 
glacier. Early on the 15th we started from the camp, taking 
with us some slight poles for observation on the motion of the 
glacier, my photographic apparatus, our ice-axes, and pro- 
visions for the day. Crossing the bridge, an hour’s smart 
walking over grass-covered flats brought us to the terminal 
moraine which rises up here in grassy knolls to a height of 
200 feet, and which, assuming a more recent appearance to 
the eastward, extends right across the valley, a distance of 
about two miles in a straight line. Nowhere is ice visible 
except near the farther shore where the river breaks forth. The 
truncated form of this termination of the glacier shows, I 
think, that it cannot be retreating very rapidly if it is retreat- 
ing at all. As the absence of any heaps of terminal moraine on 
the flat plains near to its face proves that the river outlet must 
have changed many times along the present terminal face to 
have so completely swept the valley of all outliers except one 
small heap which has been protected by boulders of unusual 
dimensions. It may be stationary, but from consideration of 
the appearance of the terminal face, and from observations on 
the relations of the present lateral moraine to more ancient ones 
to which I shall allude further on, I would conclude that the 
glacier is at present advancing; or if it is not doing so at the 
present moment it has done so since its last retreat, as there is 
good evidence to prove that at a period not very remote the 
glacier was smaller than it now is. 

We ascended the outer line of grass-covered moraine, and, 
passing a little blue lake lying in a deep hollow in which we 
discovered numerous small fish about four inches long, we 
ascended heaps of newer moraine composed of immense loose 
angular boulders, and finding our progress over it most 
fatiguing and slow, we turned off to the left in hopes that the 
lateral moraine might prove more practicable, but finding it 
just as bad, and no level ice being in sight, we descended to 
the hollow between the lateral moraine and the mountain side. 
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Here we were entangled in almost impenetrable scrub, com- 
posed of Wild Irishman (Discaria toumatou), and sword-grass 
(Aciphylla Colensoi), which cut us so cruelly that I quickly 
returned to the boulders, and soon got far in advance of my. 
companions, who tumbled about in the scrub. Occasionally 
we got a more open bit for a change, but nowhere could we 
feel ourselves safe from the chance of a broken leg or sprained 
ankle. After five hours of this sort of thing we again sur- 
mounted the lateral moraine, and, striking right across the 
glacier, in one hour reached the white ice. The cool air of the 
ice was most refreshing after toiling over the heated boulders 
under bright sunshine and sheltered from any wind. We 
_ walked briskly ahead until 2 o’clock, when we reached a point 
from which we had a splendid view of the great cliffs of Mount 
Cook and the grand amphitheatre of peaks which swept round 
from left to right. This view I consider quite equal, if not 
superior, to anything in Switzerland, and the glacier beneath 
our feet had an area half again as great as that of the great 
Aletsch, the largest glacier of the European Alps. Tributary 
glaciers poured in with graceful curves from the mountain 
sides, and long lines of moraine, from thirty distinct ice-streams 
which were in sight from this point, brought their tale of 
boulders to add to the great rampart which had given us such 
trouble to surmount. We scanned the great ice ridges of 
Mount Cook with anxious eyes; all its approaches seemed 
most difficult; the only pomt which was quite clear was that 
our present camp would not do, and that, in spite of the rough- 
ness of the road, we must shift it up to where we now were. 
As it was getting well on for 3 p.m. we decided we could at 
present go no farther, so, selecting a mark on the hillsides, I 
set up a row of stakes across the glacier, and, having secured a 
photograph, we started back for camp, which we reached at 
8 p.M. On our way we deposited our ice-axes, the stand of 
my camera, and some photographic plates beneath a boulder, 
so as to have the less to carry on our journey up the glacier. 
February 15 was spent in selecting the necessaries for our 
journey, and in cutting the flesh off the bones of the sheep, and 
making all arrangements for an early start. Mr. Southerland 
who rode up to see how we got on, kindly took a good-sized 
pack made up in our small tent, across the front of his saddle, 
and, riding up to the moraine as far as his horse could go, 
deposited it in some scrub, hung up a flag to mark the spot, 
and promised that whenever he should see our fire burning 
again he would come up to see if we wanted anything. At 
this lower camp the heat during the day was very great, the 
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temperature being often 82° in the shade; the air was clear, 
with barometer ranging from 27°60 to 27°70. 

A brisk breeze, occasionally blowing in sudden strong squalls 
from S.W. or N.W., prevailed in the valley, while on the 
mountain ridges a steady, fierce wind seemed to blow con- 
tinuously from the W. ‘The wood-hens or wekas ( Ocydromus 
australis) were a source of constant amusement; they seemed 
to know no fear, and would come picking and examining every 
article in our camp, and were always ready to bolt off with 
any small object left on the ground. They cared little for the 
stones we threw at them, and all night they kept up a con- 
stant whistling accompanied by a kind of grunting noise On 
the stream hard by we had an inexhaustible supply of blue 
ducks (Hymenolaimus malacorhynchus); there were never 
many to be seen at a time, but when we shot three or four one 
day a couple of brace more would occupy the same part of the 
stream next morning. They were not wild, so in order to 
save cartridges we generally pelted stones to get them close 
together, and then tumbled two or three in the one shot. Far 
more wild, though quite as numerous, were the paradise ducks 
(Casarca variegata). These were splendid birds; in habits, 
mode of flight, and note, resembling geese rather than ducks ; 
and the male, with his white head Lait such a good look-out 
that various stratagems had to be adopted ere we secured one 
for the pot. There were afew mosquitos and sandflies, but 
the large blowfly was the greatest source of annoyance. A 
coat or a blanket could never be laid on the ground for half 
an hour with impunity ; even my mackintosh was considered a 
good receptacle for their eggs; but we kept them from our 
cold mutton and ducks with a few yards of mosquito net; and, 
after all, having your coat full of maggots does you no harm 
so long as they do not, like the larve of moths, feed on the 
material. 

We were astir at the dawn of February 16, and, as soon as 
we had our packs ready and the tent secured against all 
wekas and other possible invaders during our absence, we 
started for the glacier. On reaching the little red flag that 
marked our pack at the foot of the moraine we re-arranged 
our loads, Kaufmann and Boss dividing all they had to carry 
into four loads, while my swag consisted of my knapsack, a 
plaid, a mackintosh cape, a sack containing my camera and 
plates, another sack full of cartridges,and the guns. It was 
quite as much as I could manage over the rough ground. My 
men adopted the plan of carrying one load each for an hour or 
so and then setting it down, scrambling back again for the 
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others, thus making the whole journey twice. In this manner 
I arrived first at the camping-ground we had chosen near the 
shore of a little blue lake, where the whole drainage of the 
valley that found its way beneath the boulders bubbled forth 
to the surface; and I had the camp pitched when my men 
arrived at dusk. The lake was embosomed in dense scrub 
which here clothed the high moraine and the mountain sides. 
This scrub was composed of dwarf pines, birch, or more cor- 
rectly beech (Fagus), veronicas, sixty species of which are 
indigenous to New Zealand; and shrubs of podocarpus, co- 
prosma, dracophyllum, &c. As we came along, we could not 
resist eating the sweet red berries of Poducarpus nivalis, 
though at the time we were not sure what ill effects might 
ensue. Of smaller plants, the fine white Ranunculus Lyal ti 
was everywhere abundant; it goes by the name of Mount 
Cook Lily among the colonists, and we found its large succu- 
lent leaves most useful in our hats as a protection against the 
fierce rays of the mid-day sun. A little white violet became 
common from this camp upwards, and ferns nestled under the 
shade of every damp rock. Keas, or Mount Cook parrots, now 
made their appearance and came screaming close to the tent. 
Kaufmann shot a couple, and soon had them picked and in 
the soup-kettle, while Boss added a brace of ducks to the 
larder. Parrot soup proved so good that from this day forward 
we were never without some in the kettle. Since sheep were 
introduced into New Zealand, these parrots have acquired a 
taste for kidney fat, and, perching on the poor unresisting 
animals, eat through their flesh in order to obtain this delicacy. 
Further up the glacier these birds were so tame that I knocked 
one on the head with a stick which I had in my hand. As 
night closed in, heavy drops of rain fell, and soon it began to 
blow a gale; but, ensconced in our felt sleeping-bags, we at first 
defied the elements, and slept well. After midnight, however, 
the weather became so terrible that sleep was impossible. The 
tent could not blow away, asit was made on Mr. Whymper’s 
plan, the sides and floor being all in one, but I felt sure it 
must soon split; it fluttered and banged, and the torrents of 
rain never ceased lashing its sides. Thunder crashed round 
the mountain peaks, and when morning came there was no 
improvement. So far the tent resisted the rain, but now 
Kaufmann’s sleeping-bag was getting wet from soaking the 
damp through the tent walls; then a pool formed in our 
opossum rug, and it was no longer possible to keepdry. There 
was no chance of lighting a fire, so we sat in the tent shiver- 
ing until mid-day ; and at three o’clock, seeing that it promised 
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for a similar night and all our things were wet, we deter- 
mined to secure the tent and provisions as best we could, and 
retreat to our lower camp. The wet scrub drenched us as we 
pushed our way through it, but on reaching our camp we were 
soon into dry clothes. The weather cleared for an hour or so 
about sunset, allowing us to get our supper in comfort; but 
as 1t began to blow and rain as night came on, we made our- 
selves snug in our hammocks, and slept in spite of the bang- 
ing of the tent walls and beating of the rain. As next day 
was stormy, wet, and cold, we remained in bed till noon, the 
highest temperature being only 42°. After our mid-day meal 
we set off in our waterproofs to try and reach the Hooker 
glacier ; but, finding we should have to mount the steep slopes 
of the spur of Mount Cook through dripping ferns, we relin- 
quished the attempt, and amused ourselves by running after 
and catching some young wekas. ‘The old birds came from all 
points to remonstrate, and, forming a wide circle, squealed and 
grunted forth their indignation; and as we returned their 
young ones unharmed, they were, I am sure, quite satisfied 
that their interference had a most important influence over our 
actions. 

It cleared a little about sunset, showing the mountains 
glistening with fresh-fallen snow, and then settled in again 
for a bad night, the wind still blowing a gale from the N.W. 
At midnight we were aroused by the most awful torrent of 
rain; there seemed to be no wind with it, and in the morning 
when we awoke in bright sunshine, and looked out of the 
tent, we found the whole landscape, down almost to the foot 
of the glacier and surrounding hills covered with a robe of 
freshly fallen snow. These lower hills are, of course, covered 
with snow in winter, but it seldom lies on the flat valley for 
more than 24 hours at a time. We were much surprised at 
learning this from the shepherds, as for a long distance the 
valley may be considered to be at the same level as the ter- 
mination of the glacier; and land in such proximity in 
Switzerland would be covered all through the winter with 
many feet of snow. The wind was now from the S., the sky 
blue, and, as the snow was rapidly melting, I determined to 
start by myself for the camp at the Blue Lake, spread all the 
things to dry, and leave the men to follow when they had our 
lower camp dried and secure. I took the gun with me in 
hopes of meeting some ducks, but, finding none, I deposited it 
and some cartridges at the bridge for Boss to bring along, and 
went on up the glacier moraine. On reaching the little lake 
in the moraine | took a swim in the -leep clear water, and then 
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scrambled on to the camp. Everything was in statu quo, ex- 
cept that the wekas had been making free with our ducks. 
The snow was nearly gone, so I collected plenty of dry wood 
from an old avalanche slope, and, lighting a big fire, soon had 
the sleeping-bags steaming away, and as the sun shone down 
with great power I had everything dry when the men arrived 
in theevening. Boss proved the best sportsman; he had shot 
no less than eight fine ducks, and with those already in our 
larder, and a few parrots, we were now well provisioned. It 
rained again a little at night, but next day was fine enough to 
continue our journey, which we did as usual, my men going 
over all the ground twice, and while they went back for the 
last stage I pitched the tent and cut twigs for our bedding ; 
coprosma and veronica scrub being still in abundance. I 
shall not go into all the details of our troublesome journey ; 
suffice it to say that our fourth camp was pitched on thie 
moraine abreast of the stakes I had erected on the glacier. On 
visiting them, however, I found them all lying prostrate, and 
blown to some distance from the holes in which they had 
stood. The sunshine and storm of the past seven days had so 
altered the surface of the glacier that we had some little diffi- 
culty in finding the holes we had made. When we set the 
sticks up again and I ran my eye along them to the moun- 
tain’s side, I found that they were still in an almost perfect - 
right line, showing that in that time no motion of any impor- 
tance had taken place. This was, however, what might have 
been expected owing to the flatness of the lower portion of 
the glacier, the incline being about one hundred feet to the mile. 
We returned to camp over piles of angular rocks, alternating 
with gravel heaps, coming now and then upon a yawning 
chasm with sides of dirty ice, and inclosing deep blue pools of 
ice-water. The new moraine near the margin of the glacier 
overtopped a rampart of ancient moraine, showing that the 
glacier, at a period not very remote, was smaller than it is at 
present. Not only there, but on various other parts of our 
route, I made similar observations. The old moraine was con- 
solidated by the disintegration of the rocks composing it, and 
afforded soil for numerous tufts of sword-grass and other 
smaller plants. Here, for the first time, we found the New 
Zealand edelweiss (Gnaphalium grandiceps), and my men 
seemed to take fresh heart after all their fagging work, when 
we had our hatbands adorned with the familiar little felt-like 
flowers. After a good night’s rest on a bed of Veronica 
Hectori, we continued our ‘ swagging,’ and on the next after- 
noon, February 23, we reached our fifth and final camp. We 
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were now 3,750 feet above the sea, having gained by a week’s 
labour only 1,450 feet of actual elevation, and Mount Cook 
still towered 9,000 feet above us. Our advance was here 
checked by the ice of the much broken Ball glacier coming 
down from our left, and though we carried our swags on to its 
surface in hopes of camping farther up, the absence of scrub 
on the further spurs, of sufficient size to promise a supply of 
firewood, made us retrace our steps and pitch our tents on a 
gravel slope close to the mountain side, in the angle formed 
by the Ball and Tasman glaciers. Here aglacier stream pro- 
vided us with water, and the vicinity of our camp was strewn 
with dead wood brought down by landslips and avalanches 
from the steep slopes above. Whilst looking for a suitable 
nook for our tent, Boss came upon a little square patch of 
dwarf gnarled coprosma exactly the square of our tent. It 
grew by itself on the gravel in a snug corner, and seemed as if 
prepared so specially for our use that we did not wish to decline 
the hospitality of nature. Filling up, therefore, the centre of 
the square with some cut bushes we pitched our tent on it. 
Never was a bed more comfortable; its spring was perfect, 
we never sank to within less than 5 or 6 inches of the ground ; 
and so long as the wekas contented themselves with squeak- 
ing and grunting, and not pecking upwards, we did not wish to 
deny them the comfortable lodging beneath us, which they 
seemed to appreciate. From this camp we made a long day’s 
excursion up the main glacier and completed our reconnaissance 
of the ridges of Mount Cook ; and from a point on the medial 
moraine I took a circle of angles with a view to making my 
map, and secured a couple of negatives of the Hochstetter 
ice-fall. But the light was so brilliant, there not being a 
cloud in the sky, that over exposure of my plates was almost 
unavoidable. 

On this day we spent some time sounding crevasses ; into one 
moulin I lowered a stone with 320 feet of cord, but, as the cord 
was found to have tangled, the observation could not be relied 
on. Wethen timed the fall of large stones, and on several 
occasions measured five seconds by my watch before the first 
crash was heard, giving a depth of 300 feet; and then, as a 
series of bangs followed for as long again, these crevasses must 
at the lowest computation be 500 feet deep. The glacier 
which I have named the Ball glacicr, after John Ball, M.R.I.A., 
one of the founders of Alpine exploration, clese to our camp, 
had some points of special interest. Flowing from the 8.W. 
it met the current of the main glacier coming from the N., 
and, failing to stem it, was pushed aside down the valley, its 
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lower portion thus making an acute angle with its former 
course. As our tent was in this angle, I had abundant oppor- 
tunity for watching its great slabs of ice, which stood up high 
above the moraine, and by observation I found the ice moved 
past at the rate of one foot per day. At one point the pres- 
sure had been sufficient to push down the moraine as a great 
wall might have been tumbled over; while immediately in 
front of our camp the glacier was building up the rampart by 
a constant dropping of angular stones. Even in the stillness 
of night these sounds evidenced its icy life; and one night 
we heard a bang as of a cannon-shot when some new crevasses 
sprang into existence. 

The blocks of the moraine were all either sandstone or slate 
of the newer palzozoic formation, of which Mount Cook and 
all this range is composed, with occasional fragments of quartz 
and blocks of a kind of volcanic breccia, which, according to 
Professor Valentine Ball, who kindly examined a piece which 
I brought home, consists of fragments of pyroxene and 
felspar, the latter being much decomposed. I failed to find 
this rock in situ, though it must occur somewhere on the west 
side of the glacier. 


ScRAMBLES IN THE EASTERN GRAIANS. 
By GEorGE YELD. 


(T\HAT to have been defeated on the easy side of a mountain 

is an excellent reason for trying a more difficult route to 
its summit will be granted by all mountaineers. <A dismal 
retreat from the Val Savaranche side of the Grand Paradis in 
1878 was the cause of my arrival at Cogne with Alphonse 
Payot, of Chamonix, on August 3, 1879, with the intention of 
traversing the monarch of the Graians from the Valnontey to 
Ceresole. 

As we strolled into the village on a lovely evening we were 
so much taken by the views of the splendid cirque of ice, snow, 
and rock which closes the southern end of the Valnontey, that 
I decided on making the Pointe de Ceresole or Pic de la Lune 
the object of our first expedition. 

Accordingly on the following afternoon, taking with us 
Léon Guichardaz as porter, we started for a chalet on the cliffs 
above the Valnontey. We had hardly crossed the Cogne 
meadows when we were compelled to take shelter from a 
thunderstorm which came up from Noasca, and with its black 
clouds caused the snows of the Grancrou to assume an un- 
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earthly whiteness) Happily the rain soon ceased, and we 
resumed our way. The last reaches of the valley were splendid 
with rhododendron; and when, almost at the foot of the 
moraine, we began to climb the slopes on our right, the flowers 
were unusually bright and abundant. The place was like a 
garden, as Payot remarked. From our chalet we enjoyed a 
fine view of the greater icefall of the Tribulation Glacier, as 
well as of the Grancrou; above them the Téte de la Tribula- 
tion glistened in the uncertain glory of the sunshine, and was 
set off by the dark vault of clouds to the south, seemingly 
charged with rain and thunder. As we looked down the valley 
we caught a glimpse of some chalets on the mountains beyond 
Cogne, with the silver streak of a falling stream, and a dark 
pinnacle of rock rising proudly on their left. | 

On the morrow we climbed our peak.* Mounting by the 
buttress of rock between the two icefalls of the Tribulation 
Glacier, we crossed the ice towards the Col Chamonin, the 
monotony of our journey being broken by the disappearance of 
Payot’s hat into a crevasse, and its recovery therefrom by a 
clever descent of Payot himself to the full length of our rope. 
We reached the summit from the south-west, the last fifteen 
minutes affording us some amusement in a chimney, though we 
met with no real difficulty. A few feet below the summit on 
the Noasca side we found two fine plants of Ranunculus 
glacialis in full blossom. We returned by the same route, 
and from the rocks between the icefalls enjoyed a striking view 
of Cogne and its green meadows in bright sunshine, and the 
Valnontey in shade. 

On August 7 we ascended the Ondezana—a charming 
excursion, most strongly to be recommended. When the lower 
part of the Valeiglie has been passed the scenery becomes 
interesting, and the climbing equally so, without presenting 
any serious difficulties. On our way up we saw several 
bouquetins, including a young one, a most graceful little 
creature, which ran along with easy confidence between two of 
its full-grown companions. 

The view from the south-western ridge of our mountain was 
superb, and that from the summit even surpassed it. The 
Pennine Alps were well seen; to the west the mass of the 
Tour St. Pierre rose grandly above us; to the east we looked 
down upon part of the great ‘ river-sundered champaign,’ with 
its many streams; to the south the Val Piantonetto wore a 


* For details of the route followed in this and the other expeditions 
made in 1879 see ‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. ix. p. 362. 
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garment of snow, which made the splintered crags and black 
escarpment of the mountains between it and the Val Soana 
look by contrast more than usually savage; and our eyes 
swept every peak from the Viso to the Charforon. And this 
we enjoyed under a sky of perfect azure, save where, to the 
east, diaphanous cloudlets of delicate pink made the blue yet 
lovelier by contrast. After spending nearly two hours on the 
top, we descended for the most part by our morning’s route. 
The basin of the Glacier de Valeiglie was this year very fine, 
there being between the Ondezana and the Pointe de Sengies 
no less than ten snow-couloirs, in most of which the snow 
thinned out into the most exquisite lacework. 

On the 9th we ascended the Erbetet* (12,391 feet) from the 
Col de ’Erbetet, and descended, in part by glissades, across the 
glacier to the Col de Lauzon route just above the ‘ campement 
du roi.’ We encountered a cold wind, which made the summit 
an undesirable resting-place, though we found shelter under 
the huge flat stone which forms the actual top, and, projecting 
over the snow on the east, forms a by no means despicable 
refuge. The pastures near the royal hunting encampment 
were brilliant with flowers, whose subtle fragrance and delicate 
colouring lent to the warm sunshine an additional charm. The 
slopes were especially rich in great yellow anemones, many of 
which raised their heads through the melting snow. Our 
descent by the pleasant path was easy and rapid, and at 1.20 
P.M. we got back to Cogne, from which we had started at 
1.50 A.M. 

The same evening the Messrs. Pasteur arrived for the ascent 
of the Grivola, and added a little very welcome animation to 
life at Cogne. Other visitors, too, not so welcome, took up 
their quarters the same night at the rival hostelry, the Hotel 
Royal, two Austrian archdukes, who, we were informed, had 
received permission from the King of Italy to kill one bouquetin 
each. They, we discovered to our horror, were going to beat 
the Valnontey on Monday, and we wanted to sleep out above it 
on the Sunday night for the Grand Paradis; but when I sent 
Payot to see whether we should do any harm by carrying out 
our plan, to our intense relief the ‘ garde chef’ answered in the 
negative. 

Qn Sunday morning the whole village was alive. There 
were many ‘ gardechasses’ in uniform, and much people from 


* I have followed the new Italian survey. This peak is called 
Grande Serre on the Alpine Club map, and its neighbour on the south 
of the Col de lErbetet has the name Erbetet assigned to it. 
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surrounding hamlets came to have a long chat, and afterwards 
hear mass. At least every third person had a basket or hat 
full of cherries, and many wore bunches of mountain pansies. 
I regret that ignorance of technical terms prevents me from 
describing the dress of the women. Its general effect was to 
render it no easy matter to distinguish between the maiden of 
fifteen and the matron of fifty. 

I was sorry to leave the little inn at Cogne, for though not 
quite the place to ‘revel and domineer,’ it afforded very 
tolerable fare. The hill-sides and the meadows near offer great 
choice of sunny or shady spots whereon to dream away a lazy 
day; and if any one, not satisfied with nature, craves for 
sentiment, let him take up ‘ The Court of Philip Augustus,’ to 
be found in the dining-room, a chaste compound of the erotic 
and the tearful. Truly the modish Cupid of the author’s time 
must have been ‘ intense’ enough to satisfy even the esthetes 
of to-day. 

In the afternoon we walked up the Valnontey to a chalet on 
the route of the Col de l’Erbetet, some distance above our 
former sleeping-place. The view was beautiful, and we had 
the pleasure of seeing a noble bouquetin grazing quietly a tew 
yards from the chalet. 

We were up betimes, and got off at 1.40. For the first three 
quarters of an hour we followed the route of the Col de 
rErbetet, and then, turning to the left, crossed the ridge 
descending from the Grande Serre (Pointe de l’Erbetet of the 
Alpine Club map). At 4.6 we breakfasted, and before we 
started again at 4.27 the suu rose with beautiful colour effects. 
Hitherto the moon had befriended us, When we had crossed 
the Dzasset Glacier we came to the edge of the cliffs that 
separate it from the Plan de la Tribulation—and this seems the 
place for a short explanation of how, after reading Mr. Barlow’s 
account of M. Frassy’s adventures, I came to find myself in 
the same predicament as the latter. When we were descending 
from the Pointe de Ceresole (for which we had slept out, iu 
order to have plenty of time for examination) we had discussed 
the possibility of reaching the Tribulation Glacier from the 
chalet without descending into the valley. Opinions differed : 
Guichardaz was sanguine; Payot very doubtful; I altogether 
incredulous. WhenI found the direction we were taking after 
the first half-hour it was easy with the Alpine Club map in 
my hands to prophesy that we should have a great wall of 
cliff to descend. Presently we arrived at the top of the wall, 
which certainly looked formidable, though I had small doubt 
but that Payot would find a way down. Let me say here that 
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he showed on this expedition all the qualities of a first-rate 
guide, and I must add that Guichardaz walked well, and was 
invariably good-natured and obliging. 

- For a short time we kept along the face of the wall, on 
which Ranunculus glacialis grew luxuriantly, descending very 
slightly, and helped by the track of a bouquetin till we reached 
a couloir, which Payot pronounced practicable, so down it we 
went. It was not easy, and Payot paid it the unusual compli- 
ment of calling to the porter, ‘ Par ici il faut faire attention.’ 
We gained the Plan de la Tribulation at 6.45 by a long drop. 

The glacier proved easy, and a steep snow-slope brought us 
to some rocks, and these to the great snow-slope which forms 
the eastern face of the Pointe de Montandayné. Of course we 
should naturally have turned to the left on reaching the level 
of the summit ridge, but when I saw the Montandayné within 
our grasp, I told Payot to walk straight up, and so at 9.33 we 
reached the top, having met with no difficulties since our 
escape from the couloir. 

It will be remembered that M. Frassy reached this Pointe 
so late in the day that he had to descend to Val Savaranche at 
once, and, in fact, spent the night on the Dayné Glacier; but 
we had plenty of time, and Payot confided to me afterwards 
that he had seen that we should arrive, as he phrased it, on the 
Paradis. After a few mimutes on the top we retraced our steps 
for some distance, and then turned to the right. We were 
now on the Val Savaranche side of the Grand Paradis, In 
front of us were some repulsive-looking rocks, which, on close 
acquaintance, turned out to be fringed with icicles, and in parts 
rotten. We passed below these, and reached a very steep ice- 
couluir which separated them from another patch of rocks. 
Here Payot and I changed axes, as mine was sharper than 
his; and after a reminder from our leader of the necessity to 
‘faire attention,’ he began to cut steps across. I now had 
leisure, when I had chipped a good hold in the ice for my left 
hand, to look down to the Val Savaranche, and a very 
impressive look it was; we seemed to be clinging to a great 
white wall, and I saw straight down for some 7,000 feet. The 
couloir once crossed—a few steps, and we are on the aréte, 
and victory is certain. After this we met with no troubles; 
the air was windless; the beautiful snow ridge gave us a path-. 
way, the views from which were of entrancing splendour, and 
with one or two halts to enjoy such sights as, though they can- 
not be described, will be ever unforgotten, we walked straight 
up tothe summit. There (at 11.46) we stood in perfect weather, 
‘girdled by the gleaming of the world.’ After Payot and I 
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had exchanged congratulations, we descended to some rocks a 
little below on the south, and attacked the provisions. After 
our meal I returned to the top, and delighted myself with the 
view. From Monte Rosa to the Viso there were no clouds, 
and I fancied that I discerned part of the plains of France and 
Switzerland, but Italy was a grey sea of vapour.* 

We left at 1 p.m., and crossed the Col du Mont Corvé and Colle 
della Torre without adventure. We found snow lying far down 
into the basin of Breuil —indeed, considerably belowit; and where 
last year we had seen herds of cattle the herbage was still 
snow-covered. When some way down we entered a mist, and 
then looking back at the Becca de Monciair and Pointe de 
Breuil, we saw a lovely sight. On high a strong wind was 
blowing, and a pale golden cloud was being driven across 
the sky, when saddenly, as we gazed, from every spire and 
pinnacle of rock— 

‘ There streamed a sunlit vapour, like the standard 
Of some ethereal host,’ 


while above them the sky was deep blue. The change was 
startling, and seemed to us in the misty basin so far below 
almost supernatural. 

The mist subsequently gave us great trouble, and we did 
not reach the Stabilimento till 8.53 p.m., after accomplishing, 
to our great satisfaction, the first passage of the Grand Paradis 
from Cogne to Ceresole. 

On July 31, 1881, Mr. G. P. Baker and I arrived at Cogne 
with the guides Ulrich Almer and Johann Jossi. We began 
our campaign by crossing the Coupé de Monei, or Colle del 
Gran San Pietroft (circa 10,600), from the Valnontey to the 
Valeiglie; ours being, it would appear, the first passage. The 
ice scenery of the Glacier de Monei was fine, the crevasses 
numerous and large enough to give some trouble; and once or 
twice the ice cracked with such loud reports as to suggest that 
a chasm might open before our eyes. On the col, on the 
Valeiglie side, we found quite a little garden of Alpine plants, 
similar to one which Payot and I discovered on the rocks just 
above the Col de |’Erbetet on our ascent of the Erbetet two 

* I discovered from the visitors’ book at the Hétel Royal, Courma- 
yeur, last summer that Herr Javelle had (in 1876) anticipated us in 
ascending the Grand Paradis by its northern ridge. He speaks en- 
thusiastically of the ascent, comparing it to that of the Weisshorn and 
Dent Blanche. The new survey makes the height 4,061 métres = 
13,320 feet. 

t See ‘ Aipine Journal,’ vol. x. p. 354 foll. 
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years before. We did not try the descent from the actual col, . 
as, though doubtless practicable, it seemed dangerous, owing 
to a great mass of overhanging snow and ice, but after taking 
to the rocks on the north and descending a little, got into a 
couloir on the Valeiglie side. The snow was in first-rate 
order, and we glissaded, slipped, and floundered for about a 
thousand feet in a few minutes, with roars of laughter as first 
one and then another subsided into the trough of the couloir. 
The walk to Cogne was uneventful. How beautiful this valley 
must once have been, one splendid pine, towering all alone in 
the midst of its desolation, feelingly brought home to us. 

The night of August 2, after the usual interview with a 
splendid bouquetin, we spent at the chalet on the route of the 
Col de l’Erbetet, at which Payot and I had bivouacked before 
our ascent of the Grand Paradis in 1879. The scene as the 
moon rose was of great beauty. Its finest feature was the 
snowy curve of the Cresta Gastaldi, and the dark rocks and 
glorious northern ridge of the Grand Paradis; though to us 
the serrated pyramid of the morrow’s peak (Grande Serre of 
new Italian map, the Pointe de l’Erbetet of the Alpine Club 
map) was more immediately interesting. 

We reached the eastern aréte at 6.15 without any trouble, 
and then followed it to the summit. In parts the ascent was 
difficult. We climbed almost entirely over rocks, only one or 
two patches of ice and snow being met with in the hollow 
between one pinnacle and another. The character of the 
rocks, which at the bottom were very loose and rotten, changed 
after some time, and we found good bold; then again we came 
upon a zone of rottenness, which gave place near the summit 
to rocks which pleased us. As we ascended, the scenery on our 
left was magnificent, the ridge being much broken and weather- 
worn, and overlooking chasms and precipices of the most savage 
splendour. We found the rocks free from ice, and the ascent 
(which Almer compared to that of the Zerm..tt Rothhorn) suffi- 
ciently exciting to be most enjoyable. The summit (12,500, 
estimate) commanded a view of nearly the whole chain of the 
Alps from Monte Rosa to Dauphiné.* 

Whilst at Cogne we had much pleasant conversation with 
Signor Paganini, of the Instituto Topografico Militare, who was 
engaged in surveying the Cogne Mountains for the new Italian 
Survey, which has just been published. To his courtesy we 
were indebted for a sight of the very interesting collection of 


* The only previous ascent was made in 1873 from the Col d 
VErbetet by Signor Barale. 3 | 
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photographs which he had already taken. These comprise 
general views of the chain of the Grand Paradis from different 
sides. Most of them were beautifully clear, and rendered the 
orography of the Eastern Graians quite easy to understand. 
We have also to thank him for much general information 
about this district and the Val d’Orco. 

On the morning of the 5th we walked down to Vieyee, where 
we found excellent wine and bread and cheese at the little 
cantine (du Voyageur des Alpes) on the right-hand side of the 
road in descending from Cogne. After lunch we mounted by 
the path nearly opposite the cantine, leading to the Col de 
Mesoncles. We enjoyed some lovely sights on our way; the 
lower glacier of the-Grivola, with the torrent descending from 
it framed in by pines, being especially striking, as also was the 
view of the Val d’Aosta, from vineyards, corn-fields, and 
meadows to bare slopes and summits, with the Vélan and Grand 
Combin towering in the background. At times the Noumenon’s 
rugged head, looking almost as fierce as the Dru, demanded 
our admiration, as also did the marvellously jagged rucks of 
the Monte Ruje(10,409), his northern neighbour. The Grivola’s 
north-eastern rock ridge, the beautiful northern snow aréte fol- 
lowed by Mr. Pendlebury’s party,* and the route which we pro- 
posed to try were all well seen by us. We passed several groups 
of chalets, but the last, at which Mr. Pendlebury’s party, who 
were fortunate enough to find them untenanted, slept in 1876, 
were so unsavoury after the fragrance of the pines and flowers, 
that though we had purposed passing the night there, we de- 
cided to push on. We found a sleeping-place by the side of a 
rock, not far from the Col de Mesoncles, in full view of the 
morrow’s work. Our camp in this desolate combe commanded 
a scene of wild grandeur. Qn one side was the Grivola, with 
its glaciers high up above the bare ice-worn cliffs; in front, 
the Col de Mesoncles, a wilderness of stones, the actual ridge 
consisting of fantastic pinnacles of ochre-coloured rocks, and 
rising on the north in shattered spires, columns, and towers to 
the summit of the Noumenon (11,443). This strange mass, 
with its numerous bastions of rock, looked like a huge irre- 
gular fortification battered and weatherworn, of which the 
Noumenon himself formed the silent and deserted keep. 

At 3.15 a.m. we left our camping-place and Léon Guichar- 
daz, whom we had taken as porter, and who quite came out on 
the previous evening when we drew him on to tell us his Crimean 
experiences, and went up the rocks a little to the left of the 


* ‘Alpine Journal,’ vol. vill. p. 101. 
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actual Col de Mesoncles; and when we had attained the ridge 
which runs down from the Griyola to this pass we kept along 
it. The rocks as we advanced became difficult, and it took us 
two hours to ascend 750 feet. In one or two places we had to 
retreat for a short distance and try a cast round to the left, 
but Almer was equal to the occasion. The rock itself was ex- 
ccllent, but had been so planed down by the ice of past years 
as to give but little hold for the feet. After these rocks we 
came to the precipitous shoulder so conspicuous in the view of 
the Grivola from Pont d’ Ael. This was the critical point in 
the expedition. We had seen for some time a narrow chimney 
in the rock, and wondered whether Almer would take to it. 
He did so, and after an exciting scramble we reached the top. 
Time, 9.35. This chimney, the height cf which by aneroid was 
200 feet, took us 1 hr. 10 min. to climb. We were fortunate 
enough to find it free from ice, there being only one block 
jammed between the sides, in which two steps were cut. 
Shortly after we quitted the chimney we reached the head of a 
vast chasm opening down into the Val Savaranche, and backed 
by a barrier of snow, where we found water, and so staycd for 
a second meal. Hence to the top we mounted by alternate 
rocks and steep ice and snow slopes, our toil being at times 
relieved by glorious views down the savage walls into the Val 
Savaranche, and across to Mont Planc, who never loses his 
splendour when seen from the Graians. The actual summit 
was reached at 12.8 p.m. We descended to Cogne by the 
usual tiresome route, mounting once to the north-east aréte 
for a view of its northern slope. The tedium of our tramp 
across the Glacier de Trajo was broken by my disappearance, 
through carelessness, into a masked crevasse, from which, 
thanks to the rope, I was hauled up without burt, but as well 
powdered with snow as Father Christmas himself. 

The next two days we spent at Cogne. Sunday was a very 
busy day with the villagers, as there was high mass, preceded 
by a procession with singing through the main street to the 
church. Moreover, one of the Alpine companies of the 
Italian Army arrived in the afternoon from the Fenétre de 
Cogne. The men looked strong and soldierly, and the officers 
were very fine fellows. In the evening, after dinner, the regi- 
mental musicians ‘served in their harmony’ to the delight of 
the village. 

Altogether, Cogne was unusually lively. To add to the ex- 
citement, the King was expected in a few days for chamois 
and bouquetin hunting, and garde-chasses from the neighbour- 
ing districts had assembled for the great occasion. 
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The walls were placarded with loyal welcomes, some of an 
antique grandiloquence which, though— 

‘ Never anything can be amiss 
When simpleness and duty tender it,’ 
afforded considerable amusement to a sober mind. 

On Monday, August 9, we left Cogne at 1.45 a.M., and 
reached the Col de Grancrou in a little under seven hours’ 
actual walking, having saved considerable time by avoiding 
the séracs. On our way we examined the Col between the 
Pointe de Gaiand Rossa Viva (west peak), which had not yet , 
been crossed, and of which we were anxious to make the first 
passage. It was plain that falling stones raked the route 
which would have to be followed, and, moreover, an avalanche 
of them descended before our eyes, so we decided to give up 
the attempt as unjustifiably dangerous. 

From the Col de Grancrou we ascended the Pointe de 
Gai (11,972), a bold and steep wall of rock, with a lovely 
little crown of snow for its summit. We climbed entirely by 
the rocks, which in one or two places were decidedly difficult. 
I remember one place especially which was very steep and 
without good hold, where Almer found some trouble. The 
summit was charming. We returned by descending the Glacier 
de Gai for some distance, and then traversing easy rocks to 
the Col. 

We then went down to the chalet of La Motta, where we 
found a porter with blankets and provisions from Ceresole 
awaiting us. Our plan had been to bivouac somewhere near 
the chalet, and then climb the west peak of the Rossa 
Viva (probably over 12,000) on the morrow. To my great 
chagrin I was prevented from taking part in this expedition 
owing to a sharp attack of neuralgia, so I left the others and 
made my way to Noasca. The next day was gloriously fine, 
and Baker describes the view as superb, the rivers in the Ita- 
lian plain being quite distinctly seen. The ascent was not 
difficult, but considerable danger was incurred from falling 
stones. I may add that the southern side of the col between 
the Pointe de Gai and the Rossa Viva looked as dangerous as 
the northern. 

I found the little inn at Noasca, though poor, clean; and I 
think I may say,— 

‘Though their cates be mean, take them in good part ; 
Better cheer may you have, but not with better heart.’ 


Next morning in lovely weather I strolled up to Ceresole, 
where Baker and the guides joined me in the evening. 
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At the Stabilimento we spent some very pleasant days. The 
house has been improved by the addition of a large salle a- 
manger, and a dependance has been built at a little distance 
offon the Locana path. We soon made friends with the Ita- 
lian visitors, whom we have to thank for much kindly courtesy. 
A barrel-organ in the salon contributed much to our amuse- 
ment. This ‘slave of music’ played dance tunes, and a bout 
was tried most evenings. On one famous occasion, a soldier 
in attendance on our friend the engineer in charse of the 
new survey, and the cook in his professional attire, went 
through a Milanese national dance, to the chaste music of the 
organ turned by the waiter, who was also in official costume. 

On one of our lazy days Baker killed a viper and brought 
it home. The evil beast caused much alarm to the ladies, 
who were with difficulty induced to believe that it was 
dead, and inquired anxiously after its interment. I explained 
to them that we had felt it our duty, in accordance with the 
accepted habits of Englishmen, to kill something as the day 
was so fine. Iregret that neither of us was scientific enough 
to give the viper’s proper name. It was killed near the great 
waterfall. In connection with the waterfall I may mention, 
that from the bridge near the mineral spring there is a most 
glorious view of the tumbling Orco, forest-framed, with the 
towers of the Levannetta and the Eastern Levanna rising 
proudly behind. 

On August 12 we ascended the Punta Foura (11,186). 
It says much for the general accuracy of the Alpine Club 
map, that even in the dim light of early morning we were able 
to hit off the right track. I consulted the map behind a huge 
rock, sheltered in front by the rest of the party, and lighted by 
a match held by Jossi with much judgment. Some doubts as_ 
to whether we were really in the proper path having seized 
us, we hurried to our left across a meadow to Ciapini Sopra, 
where we found a garde-chasse about to start on his rounds. 
He, with much civility, pointed out our route, and, after a 
somewhat chilly libation to his courtesy, in which he shared, 
we rejoined our former track. On our way up the valley we 
had seen several peasants at work reaping even at that early 
hour. When we drew near to our peak we were able to dis- 
tinguish it with ease, owing to the great window from which 
it takesits name. I should add that there is a Monte Forato, 
so called from a similar window, in the Apennines.* 

We climbed the mountain by its main (northern) ridge, on 
which above us 1n the sunshine, with a sort of nimbus round 


* «Alpine Journal,’ vol. vii. p. 379. 
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his head, we saw a noble bouquetin. The actual summit 
afforded us some amusement, as it consisted of a rock separated 
from the ridge by a chasin. This rock immediately above the 
window, having been pronounced by Almer to be two feet 
higher than the aréte on which we were standing, was climbed 
with some little difficulty by the whole party. The view was 
very good. 

n the 15th we ascended the Levanna Orientale (11,660) 
by its eastern aréte. The forest by moonlight was lovely, 
though we contrived to lose our way in it. And a little 
later, as— 

‘The maiden splendours of the morning star 
Shook in the steadlast blue,’ 


the prospect we enjoyed was of the most perfect character. 
The views as we climbed along the aréte were also superb, 
and that from the summit a fitting crown to them. Chalets 
and single trees were perfectly distinct; the sky was azure; 
the Orco shone with a subdued silveriness as in a picture, and 
even the awning of the Stabilimento was distinctly seen. We 
saw, too, a part of the great Italian plain with its rivers, as 
well as a lake, which we conjectured to be the Lago de Vi- 
verone, away to the east. ‘Che Maritime, Cottian, and Dau- 
phiné Alps were also well seen, as well as the nearer peaks, 
notably the noble Ciamarella. 

The little village of Forno, in the Valle Grande, was most 
beautiful. A network of streams, green trees, greener mea- 
dows, little plots of yellow corn, the village itself in the sun, 
the convent at the entrance to the Stura di Séa folded in great 
trees, composed a perfect picture. Farther down the valley 
more meadows, woods, and corn-plots vied with the beauties 
of Forno. Altogether the view offered a combination of Ita- 
lian softness on the one hand, and stern grandeur on the other, 
seldom to be met with. 

This expedition is strongly recommended. The mountain 
can be easily taken from the Stabilimento, and if it were neces- 
sary our times could beimproved upon. The scenery as we 
saw it was perhaps unusually imposing, owing to new snow. 
On our way down we had an amusing scramble through a 
sort of window in the ridge which Almer had avoided in the 
ascent. 

On August 18 we effected a pass* (10,850 estimate) 


* This pass was crossed by Signor Frasca in August 1880. Boll. 
No. 44, p. 606. He seems to have met with difficulties so much more 
serious than anything we encountered that I think our routcs must have 
been different. 
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between the Charforon and the Becca de Monciair, to which 
we gave the name Col de Charforon. I had already crossed 
the Coldu Moncorvé several times, and found this pass an 
agreeable change. Defore we reached the little glacier imme- 
diately under our pass, we enjoyed some lovely views of Val 
d’ Orco with glorious colour effects. From the ridge itself, 
which we gained through a delicately fringed cornice of snow, 
we saw once more great part of the Italian plain, and moun- 
tain ranges innumerable. | 

The descent was effected by the Monciair Glacier over 
steep ice and snow, in the teeth of a biting wind. We passed 
one chasm in the ice whose azure deeps and icicles, with ‘dia- 
mond work of subtlest jewelry,’ caused us to pause in wonder 
notwithstanding the cold. We weresoon clear of the ice, and 
in the track for the chalets of Moncorvé. On our way down 
the Val Savaranche we suddenly came upon a view of the 
Grivola such as I have never seen equalled. The new snow 
on the mountain’s rocky forehead shone in the sunlight above 
the massive walls and noble forests like an iceberg enamelled 
with warm gold. At Val Savaranche, where we found a com- 
pany of Alpine artillery, we loitered so long that we had to 
hurry our march to the Val d’Aosta, and in consequence 
reached Villeneuve, notwithstanding the darkness, in less than 
three hours. There we passed the night, contrary to our 
expectation, in comfortable beds, and on the morrow took a 
carriage to Courmayeur. 

Perhaps the rain which so persistently pursued us in the 
Mont Blanc range makes us look back with too partial an eye 
to our wanderings in the Graians, but it would be difficult to 
meet with more enjoyable climbing than we were fortunate 
enough to find during our stay at Cogne. Thanks to Almer’s 
excellent guiding, to the courtesy which we everywhere met 
with, to the charming weather, which transformed a bivouac in 
the open air from a discomfort to a pleasure, but, above all, 
to the perfect naturalness of the district, our memories of the 
noblest of Italian Alps are as warm and bright as one of the 
lovely sunsets which crowned the delightful days we spent 
amongst them. May like happiness befall future travellers. 
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Tne Gross LAUrERAARIIORN FROM THE WEST, AND 
AN ATTEMPT ON THE EasrerN RIDGE OF THE EIGER. 
By J. Oakley Maund. (Read before the Alpine Club, 
December 1881.) 


{ OR some inscrutable reason English climbers have deserted 
the Bernese Oberland. During a stay of nearly a.month 
there this year we met but seven members of the Alpine Club, 
and all of these were comparative veterans, some of us, indeed, 
fast approaching the ‘sere and yellow leaf.’ Where, then, are 
vur younger members, whose thirst for scenery and renown 
should be still unslaked ? Are they too orthodox to desert, even 
for a season, the Riffelberg and its gracious king—Zermatt and 
its well-known wall,—or do they still find a charm in racing 
down to the ‘ Monte Rosa’ table d’héte to be lionised by some 
old-young lady who has a mild taste for botany, presses Alpine 
flowers, and dotes on the Alpine Club! It is true that in the 
Oberland they will find no king, there is no lionising, and I 
know of no wall worth mentioning ; but there is no district in 
the Alps richer in expeditions or in beauty of scenery. 

Ruskin has said, ‘ The true beauty of the Alps is to be seen 
only where all may see it: the child, the cripple, the man of 
grey hairs.’ If this be true—and J am not prepared to dispute 
it—it is perhaps more true of the Bernese Oberland than of 
any district in the Alps. Where else can you find such a 
combination of rock peak and ice dome, precipice and glacier, 
with smiling landscape bright in its verdure, and dotted with 
every shade of foliage. I believe, in the sense that Ruskin 
meant it, the beauty of the Bernese Oberland is probably 
unequalled, and certainly unsurpassed. And for those who 
are neither children nor cripples (I leave out the ‘ man of grey 
hairs ’)—for the climber, the Oberland is rich in resources. 
Among its numberless passes, the Jungfrau Joch, the Kiger 
Joch, and Ebne Fluh present difficulties and beauties of a 
high order. 

Of the peaks, the Jungfrau is a host in herself. The pas- 
sage over the summit from the Wengern Alp to the Xggisch- 
horn is one of the finest expeditions in the Alps. Once only 
has its peak been reached direct from the Lauterbrunnen Val- 
ley, and on that occasion by a Swiss. The Schwarz Monch 
has never been climbed from the Triimmleten Thal; and soa 
new route joining that of Mr. Hornby’s has yet to be effected. 
The Bietsch-horn, rottenest of mountains, has been ‘ colled’ 
but once. 
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Then there is the Monk—a pillar of ice—fit emblem of what 
a monk should be; which, for those who want practice in step 
cutting, will give them in an average year employment for any 
time between a day and a week. For a good honest rock- 
climb, follow the route I shall presently describe to you up 
the Gross Lauteraarhorn. If you seek emotion, read poor 
Cordier’s account of the Finsteraarhorn from the Roth-thal 
Sattel, and then try it yourself; while Mr. Pendlebury’s 
way up the Schreckhorn is admirably adapted for those who 
like sensation and falling stones, 

I will say nothing now of the Eiger aréte; you shall judge 
for yourselves. There have been several attempts to reach 
its summit by the aréte, but so far all have been unsuccessful. 
Of these Mr. Hartley's is, I believe, the only expedition that 
has reached the aréte by the northern or Grindelwald face. 
And he, after a long day’s step-cutting, only succeeded in 
striking it at a point which should be reached at sunrise when 
starting from the Eiger Hole. 

Late in August 79 Mr. Seymour Hoare and I made an 
attempt from there, but were driven back early in the day 
owing to the quantity of ice on the rocks. This year, to my 
great regret, he was unable to accompany me. So Mr. Bau- 
man and I, leaving London at 10 a.m. on July 20 and travel- 
ling by the new route, vié Rheims and Delle, reached Grindel- 
wald at four the next afternoon. We were most comfortably 
housed at the Adler, which with its charming garden and view 
is to my mind superior to any mountain inn in the Alps. The 
chef was excellent, and the charm of breakfasting in the garden 
off really fresh fish, and an abundance of mountain strawberries 
and cream, could not be entirely marred by the attentions of 
the loquacious waiter. 

On July 26, with Jaun, Maurer Andreas, and Emile 
Rey, we started for the Eiger in doubtful weather, but were 
obliged to make a cache of our provisions and blankets in a 
cave an hour below the Eiger Hole, and return drenched and 
dispirited to Grindelwald. As a matter of fact, the unprece- 
dented fine weather that had continued without interruption 
through June and July was beginning to break, and durin 
our stay was rarely to be trusted, until it finally broke 
up wretrievably, in the middle of August. The next day 
there was a considerable sprinkling of fresh snow on the 
rocks of the Eiger, so we determined to make a start for the 
Schwarz Egg hut and try the ascent of the Gross Lauteraar- 
horn by its western rock face. This mountain forms the 
southern buttress of the massif of the Schreckhorn, and is 
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separated from it by a long and serrated ridge. I can only 
suppose that its reputation for falling stones had hitherto pre- 
vented people from attempting it by this face, as it is but 
twenty-seven métres lower than the Schreckhorn itself, and, 
seen from the Ober Eis Meer, its almost perpendicular preci- 
pices are most imposing. An account of the first ascent of 
the mountain by Professor Arnold, Escher ‘von der Linth,’ 
and MM. Gérard and Desor may be found in the late Mr. 
Longman’s chapters on Modern Mountaineering, vol. viii. of 
the Jvournal, under the head of the Schreckhorn. Starting 
from the Pavilion at 7 A M., it says, they reached the Strahleck 
at 9. This is obvicusly a mistake, as it would be impossible to 
cover the distance in the time—two hours !—and in the next 
sentence it appears that they ascended by the glacier second 
on their right in approaching the pass. It would, therefore, 
be unnecessary to go on to the Strahleck. What is evidently 
meant is the Schreckfirn ; and from the description of the climb 
—allowing a certain margin fur the sensational—I am con- 
vinced that the route taken in the first ascent is identical with 
the one we followed in our descent. Arrived at the hut, we 
set to work to prepare for our dinner; the fire was lighted 
and the provisions produced. These had caused Baumann 
much anxious forethought and anticipatory pleasure, and in- 
cluded all things from paté de foie gras to plum pudding. 
Having satisfied himself by tasting that everything he had 
brought was excellent and that my contributions were utterly 
nasty, he insisted on ousting Maurer and installing himself 
as cook. Gentlemen! the result was the flabbiest meal I have 
ever eaten!! And from that day to the end of our tour Bau- 
mann was allowed to eat—but never to cook ! 

We started by lantern light next morning at 2 o’clock, and 
after stumbling along the moraine, went straight up the big 
couloir of the Schreckhorn; the snow, was in capital order— 
and so were we—and without a halt we reached the breakfast- 
ing place on the edge of the upper or Schreck glacier before 
the sun was up. It was too cold for a long halt, so after a 
‘snack’ we started across the glacier, making for a point 
almost directly under the summit of the Lauteraarhorn. 
Before getting on to the rocks, however, we had to cross a very 
ugly Schrund, and found the slope above it black ice. This 
delayed us for nearly an hour, so it must have been past five 
o'clock before we were fairly on to the rocks. 

A ridge of rock runs from the Strahleck Pass and loses 
itself in the body of the mountain; and it was our aim: to 
attain this ridge and follow it as far as we could, as by so 
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doing the risk of falling stones—for which this face has a bad 
name— would be immensely lessened. Three-quarters of an 
hour’s climb over firm but difficult rock landed us on the 
ridge, but thus early in the day the guides seemed very doubt- 
ful about our success. The rocks were frequently glazed 
with ice, and in many places bore the marks of very recent 
cannonades, and as we should have to cross the most dangerous 
part of the face when the sun had attained power sufficient. to 
melt the ice and patches of snow that still remained above, we 
should be forced to run a considerable risk from the falling 
stones thus set free. It was, however, fur too early in the day 
to give up without a struggle, so we followed the ridge we had 
struck for about an hour, the climbing becoming more ditficult 
as we advanced owing to the quantity of ice on the rocks and 
the necessity of wearing gloves. We had now reached the 
actual face of the mountain, and, bearing away to our left, we 
had to cross by some very narrow and slippery ledges, requir- 
ing the greatest care, to a small buttress of extremely rotten 
rock, which till now had obstructed our view of the part of the 
mountain where we expected to find the greatest difficulty. 
Arrived there, we took stock of the situation. The exposed 
face in front of us was in many places thickly coated with ice, 
making its passage most hazardous. It was already nearly 
nine o'clock, and the sun’s rays were so powerful that we might 
expect stones from above at any moment, and the scarred state 
of the rocks around told us how terrific the cannonade might 
be. Jaun and Maurer considered that it would take at least 
eight hours more to reach the summit, and, knowing nothing 
of the descent on the other side, we reluctantly decided to give 
up the attempt for the present, and renew it when the mountain 
was in better conditic n. 

Instead of following the same route we had taken in the 
ascent, we descended by the ridge I have previously mentioned 
to the summit of the Strahleck, and thence by the usual way 
to Grindelwald. 

As we completed the ascent a week later, and followed 
the same line we had taken on this occasion, I propose to 
take you on from the point at which we were left some 
days ago discussing the situation. We had taken the pre- 
caution of starting much earlier—at a quarter to one—and 
reached the Schreck glacier before daybreak, having ascended 
the couloir, and the rocks above, unaided either by lantern or 
moonlight. I imagine this is an unprecedented experience, 
considering the steepness of the couloir and the nature of the 
rock, but it was a peculiarly light night, the snow was in first- 
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rate condition, requiring no step-cutting, and as we were not 
roped, each man of the party could choose his own line on the 
rocks. We must have arrived at the buttress at least two 
hours earlier than on the previous occasion; the ice which had 
retarded us then having now almost disappeared. From this 
point we struck directly upwards until reaching a patch of 
yellow on the face of the mountain easily recognisable from 
below. During this part of our climb the rocks were very 
insecure and required the most delicate handling. We had 
now attained a point where further progress upwards was im- 
possible, so bearing away to our left we committed ourselves 
to the exposed face which we had expected would prove the 
mauvais pas of the mountain. 

As is so often the case in rock climbing, we had exaggerated 
the difficulties, and found not only good hand and foot~hold, 
but that little of the ice which we had seen on our first expe- 
dition remained. We hurried across this part of the face at 
our best speed, for, althongh but one stone passed us, yet every 
yard of our road bore unmistakable evidence of what we 
might expect if we lingered on our way. The man who fol- 
lows our route before the upper rocks are entirely free from 
ice and snow had better wind up his accounts, unless he has 
the most perfect confidence in the thickness of his own skull! 
Once passed this spot, we turned again directly upwards and 
reached the aréte after a good rock scramble at 8.30. Our 
difficulties were by no means over, however; we had to climb: 
up and down some most uncompromising rock teeth, separated 
at times by knife-like arétes. This part of our climb was 
really intensely exciting— twice we were driven on to the face 
of the mountain, which here falls almost perpendicularly for 
full 2,000 feet, and by a series of narrow ledges regained the 
aréte beyond the tooth that had beaten us. Once we had to 
descend on to the ice slope overhanging the Lauteraar glacier, 
and there wriggle round a projecting slab on our stomachs after 
groping hopelessly for a hand-hold that was conspicuous by its 
absence. Once round we found ourselves landed in a rock 
couloir that was as steep as it was rotten, its sole reeommenda- 
tion being that it was short. With such work as this the 
minutes passed all too quickly, and at a quarter past ten the 
last couloir had been climbed, the_last rock-tooth topped, and. 
we stood on the summit. 

The ascent had thus taken us about 9 hours, exclusive of two 
halts, of about ten minutes each, The day was magnificent, 
although perhaps too cloudless to bring out the finer effects of 
the peaks near; so after a meal, and while Baumann and Rey 
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(with that passionate admiration of the beautiful which is their 
most distinguishing characteristic!) snored in the sunshine, 
Maurer and myself ‘ panoramad* and recognised, or pretended 
to one another that we recognised, every peak on the distant 
horizon! After a time the hot sun was too much for him, and 
Maurer went over to the majority and snored. They tell me 
that hunger in the midst of plenty is not nice, but sleepless- 
ness in the midst of snoring is unendurable; so I woke the lot, 
and at 11.30 we began the descent by the ridge of rock 
which lies between the Abschwung and the Strahleck. 

These rocks presenting no difficulties whatever were loose © 
and uninteresting, so we utilised the snow as much as possible, 
and by a series of glissades reached the Strahleck glacier in 
little more than two hours from the summit ; then a long steady 
plod down that never-ending Unteraar glacier, and so to the 
Grimsel where we arrived about six o'clock. An excellent 
dinner with a bottle—no! two bottles—of Bouvier, frappé to 
perfection, completed an expedition that I can confidently 
recommend. 

We were off again at 5 next morning, breakfasted at Hof in 
the Hasli Thal, and crossing the Scheideck reached Grindel- 
wald in time to prevent a search expedition starting to bring 
in our bodies. I have given the ascent of the Gross Lau- 
teraarhorn the place of honour in this paper, as it was a suc- 
cess, and our attempt on the Eiger was a failure. Indeed I 
should feel some diffidence in describing this failure to you, 
but that I am told papers are scarce, and as the attempt has 
been made by others—notably by Mr. Thomas’s party—I have 
-no doubt it will lead to one of those interesting discussions so 
difficult to start and generally so difficult to follow—for which 
the Alpine Club is justly famouz. I shall purposely, there- 
fore, refrain from alluding to any other than our own personal 
experiences of the climb, in the hopes that those gentlemen 
who have done as much as, or more than, we did, may let us 
hear their views on the subject. On our return from the first 
attempt on the Lauteraarhorn, we found there was still too 
much snow on the Eiger to attempt it for at least two days. 
One of these we spent iu a journey to Interlaken, which afforded 
us an opportunity of studying the moral and physical attri- 
butes of the Oberland driver. On the return journey I was 
walking some distance ahead of the carriage—my companion I 
need not tell you was asleep inside—when I heard a tremen- 
dous clatter of hoofs, and then appeared round a turn in the 
road an Ejinspanner in tow of a horse at full gallop. There 
were three occupants—a French lady and gentleman and the 
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driver. In front was a sharp curve in the road; should they 
fail to turn this, there was nothing before them but a wild 
plunge of 100 feet and the torrent below! As they came 
down the hill at a terrific pace the driver evidently realised 
the position, and with visions of 


‘Car, horse, and driver, 
In one wet burial blent,’ 


left his fares to their fate and jumped out. The plucky little 
French lady was equal to the occasion, seized the reins, and 
tried to guide the now maddened brute. Already they were 
within a few yards of the turn, when the horse swerving, 
tripped over one of the upright stones at the side of the road; 
and before I could quite realise what had happened, he was 
sprawling on one side, the gentleman on the other, while 
the lady, unhurt but voluble, was emerging from the débris 
of the carriage. In the meantime the driver, panting and 
mud-bespattered, limped upon the scene. Enraged by some 
remark, he seized what remained of one of his shafts, and was 
with difficulty restrained from belabouring our driver. At 
last bis pent-up feelings gave way in such a volley of bad lan- 
guage that I must plagiarise to do him justice. His swearing 
was a perfect example of the art, and contained either actually 
or potentially all oaths that had ever been sworn and all 
curses that had ever been cursed between the tenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. The lady and gentleman were obliged to 
continue their journey on foot—at the same time declining to 
pay, Baumann, who by this time’had awoke, remarking ‘ that 
none but the brave deserve their fare.’ 

In the other instance I am about to narrate to you the 
driver’s plan was boldly conceived and cunningly matured, 
but his heart failed him at the pinch. It appears that two 
American gentlemen, while being driven from Interlaken to 
Grindelwald, were immensely struck by the view of the Jung- 
frau, and probably thirsting to emulate some of the splendid 
ascents of their compatriot Mark Twain, confided their aspira- 
tions to their driver. He entered into their plans with the 
greatest interest, and describing himself with becoming mo- 
desty as one of the most doughty Bergsteigers of this or any 
other century, assured them of his capacity and willingness to 
lead them to the summit, merely stipulating for a porter to 
accompany them. With hearts aflame at the glowing descrip- 
tion of the wonders of the ice-world given them by their erst- 
while driver—now guide, companion, and trusted friend—and 
thirsting for an ephemeral renown, they ‘ tumbled’ like flats to 
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the plot, and agreed to pay a not inconsiderable sum for the 
privilege of his company. Arrived at Grindelwald, the wily | 
driver proceeded to engage a porter, and the man he chose was 
Kaufmann, the best guide then in the place, and one who has 
probably ascended the Jungfrau as often as most men. They 
got to the Bergli hut at nightfall, but the perils of that day 
were quite enough for the driver. In the morning when, 
nothing daunted, the Americans started with Kaufmann, he 
said that he was a little indisposed, but would follow and catch 
them up. I need not tell you that he had no intention of 
either following or catching them up, and when Kaufmann had 
succeeded in escorting—ait sounds better than hauling—his tra- 
vellers to the summit, they expressed some surprise at not 
finding their ‘leading guide’ there ; but, as they put it, ‘ They 
reckoned he might be coming round another way to meet 
them.’ On their return to the Bergli he was found comfort- 
ably curled up in the blankets, having with the aid of a plen- 
tiful supply of creature comforts spent a really enjoyable day. 
The American gentlemen, with that guileless simplicity so 
characteristic of their race, hardly realised that they had been 
‘ done,’ so delighted were they with their achievement ; but 
they admitted afterwards that in ascending the last slopes they 
‘ got almighty solemn.’ 

On July 30 we started with Jaun, Maurer, and Rey for 
the Eiger Hole again, and, thinking we should probably be out 
two nights, we took with us a considerable supply of wood, 
and this, besides wine and provisions, blankets, kettle, &c., 
entailed upon each of the party a burden heavy enough for an 
ordinary mule. One of us, who shall be nameless, amongst 
other things had the tin containing the whole of our wine. 
We were within half an hour of the Eiger Hole, but six bottles 
of wine weigh heavy, and the last half hour up steep and 
unstable rock is to the over-burdened man what the last straw 
is to the camel. Presently a metallic thud was heard, then a 
crash, and before anyone could stir to avert it, the wine tin 
was under weigh, rolling leisurely at first, then taking a playful 
little bound as if rejoicing to be free, then another roll, a 
bigger jump, and so ever quicker shedding its precious liquor 
upon the thirsty soil, till far below with one grand leap it 
subsided a shapeless mass of tin upon the glacier beneath! 
We pursued our way in silence, saddened by the thought of a 
thirsty morrow, and reached the entrance to the Eiger Hole 
about five in the afternoon. That slab of rock at an angle 
of fifty degrees, how I hate it, with nothing to hold on to; I 
pine for the rope, but it’s hardly worth uncoiling it. How- 
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ever, ‘there’s no beastly pride about me,’ so I accept with joy 
the proffer of an outstretched hand. A little before sunset 
that evening an enormous avalanche of ice fell from the 
Viescherhérner on to the glacier beneath. The cliff, which is 
nearly perpendicular, must be at least 3,000 feet high, and the 
effect was grand in the extreme. With a roar as of the loudest 
thunder the huge ice blocks crashed on to the Viesch glacier, 
and these pounded into minutest atoms, formed a cloud of ice 
that, rolling onwards and upwards, obscured the Unter Grindel- 
wald glacier, and overtopped the highest rock-point of the 
Zisenberg. It froze that night, the rocks were cruelly pointed 
and very cold; but there was one hardy Norseman in the 
party who, thoroughly warmed by two goes of grog, expressed 
his preference for cold and his aversion to sleeping packed like 
herrings, so wrapped himself in his blanket and laid him down 
alone. Before midnight that hardy Norseman had curled him- 
self very tight into my back for warmth, and when Jaun got 
up to light the fire he silently and stealthily appropriated every 
covering he could lay his hands on! 

Next morning we started at two a.M., and, crossing the 
Kali glacier, reached the small couloir by which one usually 
gets on to the rocks just as the sun was rising. We found 
only one place at which it was possible to cross the chasm 
that separates the rock from the glacier, and the bridge 
even there was both flimsy and rotten. We had struck the 
rocks much lower down than usual, and before reaching the 
shaly limestone we had to cross some very awkward ledges 
thickly coated with ice; these once passed, we made rapid 
progress, and long before 5 o’clock we were standing on the 
aréte. The day was perfect. Sunny and warm, little or no 
wind, and the aréte free from ice; and these conditions are 
absolutely essential, for the rocks are of such a nature that, 
although they give fair holding to a nailed boot, yet the hand- 
hold is so bad that you cannot climb in gloves, so the surface 
must be warn. In many places, too, the aréte is so narrow 
that it would be quite impossible to remain there if the wind 
was strong, while he who attempts it with ice on the rocks is 
amadman! Most of us have seen the Eiger from the Grin- 
delwald valley ; some of us have examined it from the 
Monch Joch; but no one who has not been on the aréte itself 
can quite realise how formidable it is. On the north side, 
efter leaving the point at which we were, it falls in a succes- 
sion of ice-slopes of most appalling steepness to the little 
Scheideck, while to the south is a rock face so precipitous that, 
in places, you could drop a stone on to the Kali glacier 2,000 
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feet below. The ridge itself is as narrow as a ridge can be, 
with buttresses and uncompromising teeth cropping out of it 
continually ; and every one of these you must climb up and 
down, as from the terrific steepness and rottenness of the 
Grindelwald side it is utterly impossible to turn their flank ; 
of course the other side is out of the question, The great 
length of the ridge, which stretches in plan nearly a league, 
and involves covering at least double that distance, is an 
element of difficulty, and, I may add, of great danger. God 
help the men who are caught out there in bad weather; they 
would have to sit it out with a leg dangling down on each side 
of the ridge, for there is absolutely no shelter. We arranged 
our party of five with Jaun leading, Maurer being last on the 
rope. And I may here state that three on the rope with 
always have a much better chance of success than five can 
possibly have. For, as during the greater part of the climb 
only one can move at a time, many valuable hours are wasted 
by having too large a party. 

The first part of our route was along a very sharp edge of 
frozen snow, and then by a short and steep rock couloir to the 
top of the first tooth; descending this, and after passing a 
narrow ledge of rock, you reach a kind of buttress entirely 
barring your way, which is perhaps 150 feet high, and here 
the really difficult work begins. For the first few feet your 
way is directly upwards, you then have to zigzag to the right, 
crossing a very awkward part— made nastier by a loose slab 
under which you must pass—with so little to hold to, that you 
grip what there is with an energy that is almost startling. 
You find yourself overhanging the northern face, and the ice- 
slope below you looks none the less gruesome when you feel 
that one little slip of any of the party, and you will be travel- 
ling down it at express speed, preparatory to a bound of 
several hundred feet, on to some ledge far below. You don’t 
stop there longer than you can help, and turning to the left 
again the rock gets easier, and cautiously, but quickly, you 
reach the top. Here we found a bottle and sardine tin, evi- 
dently waifs of Mr. Thomas’s expedition, as we had passed 
the furthest point reached by Mr. Hoare and myself some time 
previously. We had a hurried meal and then passed on, as 
we found that the rocks which had appeared from below insig- 
nificant, proved in reality to be very much the reverse. 
Another hour and before us lay the ‘ Gendarme, the point 
which we had been led to believe by all the Grindelwald 
guides had never yet been passed. Mr. Thomas will tell you 
that his party did in fact overcome it. This ‘Gendarme’ is the 
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last rock before reaching the precipice by the big ice-slope. 
The first part, which is perpendicular for a few feet, proved 
very difficult; but with foot, hand, and knee all on the alert 
we surmounted it, and on reaching the top saw that the real 
‘Gendarme’ still lay before us, and very ugly it looked. Here 
we found Mr. Thomas’s name in a tin, and beyond this point 
there was no further trace of any previous visitors. Pressing on- 
wards we reached a gap in the aréte, which, though not more 
than three or four feet wide, had to be jumped across. Taking 
off from, and landing on, a width of not more than a foot, 
and with the tremendous fall I have described on either side, 
required a considerable amount of steadiness. 

We had now reached the ‘Gendarme.’ It is arock of no 
great height, perhaps fifteen or twenty feet, but the face op- 
posed to us overhung. The Kali side was quite smooth, while 
on the Grindelwald side you had to cut your way round a 
corner before you could see anything. The slope here is really 
terrific, and where it abuts on the rock is composed of a mix- 
ture of loose rubble and ice. We first contemplated sur- 
mounting the overhanging part, but the ledge we had to start 
from was not only of ice, but so extremely narrow that Maurer 
would have had to sit astride it with your humble servant on 
his back, and then the lightest of the party would have had 
to swarm up and over me. Starting from so insecure a base 
this plan would have been too risky, and was vetoed. Maurer, 
firmly held, then cut his way down to the corner and peered 
round. His face for the first time in my experience of him 
looked really serious, and returning to us he deliberately 
seated himself astride the ridge and muttered ‘ Dahin geh ich 
nicht!’ Jaun looked grave and said nothing; but, like the 
parrot, he evidently thought a lot. I then went down to the 
corner, as did Baumann, and my impression was that it was 
possible, although perhaps a little hazardous. Rey, who till now 
had said nothing—and it is one of his best qualities that in a 
difficult place he does say so littlek—now expressed not only his 
willingness but his anxiety to make the attempt. Personally, 
I will never ask any guide to undertake a risk that I would 
not undertake myself; but I had volunteered already to try, 
and both Jaun and Maurer had said it would be madness for 
the heaviest of the party to attempt it. Baumann too, who 
is always prepared at the shortest notice to risk anything and 
go anywhere, had volunteered and been refused. So Rey 
being the lightest of us, and a really splendid rock climber, 
we consented that he should try. Firmly anchored on the 
ridge, we lowered him to the corner and then lost sight of 
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him. Then came a very anxious time for us; the rocks he 
displaced crashed down with thundering sound, and the sus- 
pense was almost insupportable; but ever his voice came 
cheerily back to us in answer to our shout, ‘ Encore de la corde.’ 
Little did Rey know that every glass in Grindelwald was 
upon him during those few perilous minutes, that guides and 
travellers alike were watching his progress with an anxiety 
almost equal to our own. There is not a doubt from all I 
have heard from those who watched him that Rey performed 
a feat that day which will ever stamp him as one of the best 
and most gallant climbers that the annals of mountaineering 
can produce. It must have been fully twenty minutes before 
we saw him above us; a double rope was attached securely 
round a projecting rock, and the ‘ Gendarme’ was conquercd ! 

We had now reached the cliff which towers up nearly verti- 
cally for three or four hundred feet; it looked far worse than 
anything we had yet encountered, and ?f we could climb it, 
what was beyond? Jaun and Maurer both think it impos- 
sible! Rey is doubtful! It is already comparatively late in 
the day, so we unanimously decide to return. And so, after 
all these hours of toil and mental strain, we are beaten back, 
leaving as a memento of our defeat nothing but a frayed cord 
hanging listlessly from the Gendarme’s knob! I will not retread 
our track with you; we did not get to the Kali glacier again 
till past 5 o’clock. We found the bridge by which we had 
crossed to the rocks gone, and so had to jump from a ledge 
some six inches wide, and about twelve feet above the glacier, 
in order to clear the chasm. This we safely accomplished, and 
after I had tried unsuccessfully to deposit myself in the biggest 
and deepest Schrund I could find, we made tracks across the 
glacier, picked up our things at the Eiger Hole, and reached 
Grindelwald at 8.30 p.m. It is needless to detain you with an 
attempt, frustrated by bad weather, to reach the precipice by 
descending from the summit of the Kiger. That the aréte 
presents no great difficulty for some considerable distance we 
ascertained, but whether or not the rock face that stopped us 
looks any nicer from above than it does from below will be for 
a future expedition to determine. 

Before another week has passed I hope to be once more 
among the scenes I have described to you this evening, and 
as I watch our rope swinging over the now frozen and wind- 
swept aréte, to live again through that day’s climh, The old 
paths we have trod so often are now obliterated, the green 
Alps are snow-slopes, pine tree and meadow are mantled in 
white. But the mountains remain unchanged, except that 
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perhaps they are more grand in the desolate solitude and silence 
of the winter. But summer or winter the scene must be ever 
beautiful, and if any words of mine, however inadequate to 
such a theme, should induce more climbers to frequent this 
district, I shall be amply repaid for any little trouble this paper 
has given me. If the birthplace of mountaineering was 
Savoy, its cradle was the Oberland! It is ripe with many 
memories—sad ones some of them. Elliot sleeps there be- 
neath a slab of granite from the Schreckhorn. Rubi and his 
party lie entombed among its. icy fastnesses, their grave a 
mystery; while Latham and a score of others have there paid 
the penalty of rashness, or fallen victims to a cruel fate. But 
there are other memories which every English mountaineer 
may well recall with pride! Look back to the annals of our 
Club, and you will find that nearly every peak and pass has 
stamped its name on our history. As centuries roll by, 
serac and crevasse may disappear and the glaciers become but 
shadows of what they once have been, but the great peaks will 
stand for ever as silent witnesses not only to the mighty con- 
vulsions that upheaved them, but also to the indomitable 
energy and enterprise of those men who have given to the 
world a sport that has no equal, a pastime that requires and 
developes some of a man’s best qualities. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


THOMAS WOODBINE HINCHLIFF. 


It is but a few years since we had to deplore for the first time the 
loss of an ex-president of the Alpine Club. It is now our sad task to 
record the death of a second; of him whose kind hand then penned a 
touching tribute to his friend William Longman’s memory. Mr. 
Hinchliff left England in the beginning of last May, on his way to the 
Italian lakes. He halted, according to his custom, at Aix-les-Bains; 
and there, on Monday, May 8, after an illness of but a few hours’ 
duration, he quietly, and seemingly without pain, passed away; cut 
off in the full enjoyment of life and vigour at the comparatively early 
age of fifty-six. In his younger years an active and indefatigable 
mountaineer, Hinchliff was one of the first of those who penetrated the 
higher solitudes of the ice-world. In 1856 he published an account of 
his Swiss rambles in a lively and charming book, called ‘Summer 
Months among the Alps.’ This work, in company with Mr. Wills’s 
‘Wanderings in the High Alps,’ did much to call the attention of 
English travellers to the profit and enjoyment to be derived from © 
mountaineering, and to pave the way for ‘Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ 
to the first series of which he was also a contributor. By an ascent 
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of Mont Blanc, in 1857, recorded in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine’ (July 1869), 
he was mainly instrumental in breaking down some of the absurd 
restrictions formerly in force at Chamonix. 

When the Alpine Club was in the course of formation Hinchliff 
was naturally marked out for a prominent position. Having under- 
taken the office of Honorary Secretary, he threw himself with ardour 
into the work of establishing the new body on a firm foundation, and 
by his exertions largely contributed to the success which the Club has 
since achieved. In 1875 he was elected to the post of President, and 
by his kindliness and courtesy won the hearts of all with whom he 
was associated, including many of a younger generation than himself, 
who became among his closest friends. An accident while out shoot- 
ing, in the year 1862, which caused the loss of part of his right hand, 
unfortunately debarred him from further active mountaineering; yet 
he never lost an opportunity of visiting the Alps) His enthusiastic 
love for the mountains was unchanged by the curtailment of his 
climbing. He found sufficient sources of enjoyment in his intense 
appreciation of the beauties of nature, and his well-known love for, 
and acquaintance with, all Alpine plants and flowers. These gave him 
a double pleasure—in discovering them for his own enjoyment, and, 
what pleased him still more, in being able to point them out for the 
gratification of others. 

Hinchliff's love of adventure, however, led him to seek more 
distant fields of travel. On several occasions he visited South America, 
and once completed a voyage round the world. The experiences he 
met with on these journeys were given to the world in two most 
entertaining books—‘ South American Sketches’ (1863), and ‘ Over 
the Sea and Far Away’ (1876)—written in such a fresh and vigorous 
style that they seem to make the reader see for himself the scenes 
described. 

It is, however, above all in the character in which Mr. Stephen has 
spoken of him—as a friend, that Hinchiliff’s memory will be most 
cherished among us. The equanimity of his unfailing good temper, 
his pure, unselfish nature, his kindly and genial manner, the charm of 
his conversation, made him the most delightful and engaging of com- 
panions. He had the happy art of making friends wherever he went, 
and of winning the esteem and regard of all of every age with whom 
he came in contact. Frank and open in his disposition, full of 
eympathy for others, a more upright, kind, and true-hearted man 
never lived than he who has found his last resting-place under the 
shadow of those Alps he loved so well. 

As one of Hinchliff’s cle sest companions in later years, I was asked, 
and have been glad, to give this brief notice of his life. To our 
friend’s most characteristic quality, his ‘ genius for friendship,’ I feel I 
have done scanty justice. Mr. Leslie Stephen, however, will supply 
any deficiency in the interesting reminiscences of Hinchliff’s and 
his own early mountaineering companionship, for which I must now 
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The news of Mr. Hinchliff’s death must have caused sincere regret 
to every member of the Club, of which he was an original member, 
and afterwards president. Some of us have had a more personal 
sorrow. We have lost a friend, and one who had a kind of genius for 
friendship. I never met Hinchliff in later days, received his hearty 
welcome, and listened to his cordial laugh, without being carried back 
in inemory to some of the pleasantest of bygone days, now at a dis- 
tance of nearly twenty-five years. It wasin the summer of 1858, in 
the lovely little hamlet of Vor Auen, beneath the cliffs of the Glirnisch, 
that I first met Hinchliff. He was then an experienced mountaineer, 
whilst I was a complete tyro in the art. We spent several weeks 
together, during which he helped to introduce me to the mystery of 
climbing ; nor could anyone have been found more able to do the 
honours of the Alps and to cultivate a youthful enthusiasm. For 
several successive seasons, I looked forward to a walk with Hinchliff 
as to one of the precious moments of existence; and in the intervals 
had many pleasant chats with him in his chambers at Lincoln’s Inn. 
Whether in London or Zermatt, he was the most genial of companions. 
His good humour became almost proverbial with us. My own temper, 
I confess, was at times a little ruffled by the imperturbable calmness 
with which he accepted bad weather, bad food, miserable lodgings, and 
even downright extortion; though, to say the truth, extortion was a 
thing in which he generally declined to believe. I sometimes tried, 
in the spirit of philosophical experiment, to put him out. I never 
succeeded, except on one occasion by the most profuse display of cap- 
tious discontent; and then, as 1 am glad to remember, my success 
was short-lived. Hinchliff out of humour seemed to be such an 
anomaly that an explosion of laughter and an immediate return to 
the normal state of things became inevitable. His kindly temper natu- 
rally made him the favourite of guides and innkeepers. Wherever 
we went, he seemed to be amongst old friends; and I remember his 
being a little disconcerted by the enthusiasm of some old Tairraz 
or Couttet, who insisted upon an affectionate embrace. If Hinchliff 
was ever annoyed, it was by an attempt to extract more from guides 
than they were willing to concede, and, therefore, according to him, 
more than could be fair. He was no doubt victimised a little in con. 
sequence: but he had his reward in his own contentment and universal 
goodwill. 

This easy-going temper tended rather to limit his achievements in 
the way of new expeditions. He did not care to force things out of 
their natural groove, and, moreover, he was not tormented by the 
feverish ambition of us youngsters, who were for winning glory as well 
as pleasure. He loved the Alps too heartily to require any adventi- 
tious charm. He enjoyed thoroughly a good expedition, made in com- 
pliance with the rules, with a congenial companion and two or three 
trusty guides. He heartily admired his guides’ skill, believed in their 
infallibility, and followed where they led; but enjoyed above every- 
thing the halt by the chalets in the afternoon, the stroll through the 
meadows, and the quiet evening pipe flavoured with legends of past 
adventure. He was a thoroughly trustworthy companion in the long 
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plod through deep snow or up the windy ridge, and took the risks 
of falling rocks or frostbites with placid equanimity. But perhaps he 
was more thoroughly in his element on one of the off-days, when we 
could enjoy a quiet ramble through the forests or the high pastures; 
when he could pause at will to collect and dilate upon the admirable 
beauties of Alpine flowers in all their glory. Of all the expeditions I 
have made, I can remember none more pleasant than one of ten days 
in the Bernese Oberland with him and Melchior Anderegg. He had in- 
troduced me at starting to that old and excellent friend, who still, I doubt 
not, remembers Hinchliff as one of his earliest and best patrons. As 
pleasant, in their way, were long strolls which we took together in later 
years over the buttresses of the A’ggischhorn, and by the side of the 
Gorner glacier. It is still pleasant to think of the delight with which 
he would sit down on some little platform of sunny turf, and take out 
the sacred pipe which was smoked on solemn occasions, especially when 
he had broken the back of a long day’s work. He had smoked it, if I 
remember rightly, when he was undergoing the amputation of his finger 
and thumb, which had been shattered by the explosion of a gun, and 
when he astonished the operators by the philosophical calm with which 
he rejected chloroform, and drew consolation from his familiar friend. 
Other recollections are of a more serious kind. I remember the affec- 
tionate sympathy which soothed me when I received the news of a 
great sorrow during a ramble with him in the Alps. I thought then, 
and J think still, that no man was more fitted to be a companion in the 
hours when the companionship of all but the most kindly and sym- 
pathetic is apt to jar upon wounded nerves. But neither do I forget 
the brighter days,in which Hinchliff’s cheery good-humour made a joke 
of every petty worry, and in which we could catch the contagion of his 
unfailing spirit of enjoyment. Other friendships, I am glad to think, 
date from the same time: for it is one of the great charms of mountain- 
eering that it brings men rapidly into contact, and quickly ripens 
familiarity into friendship. But I do not think that any friend ac- 
quired in the Alps or elsewhere could be more kindly sincere and 
trustworthy than Hinchliff. 

Accidents prevented my meeting Hinchliff so frequently of late years; 
though I am glad to remember that I saw him a few months ago, and 
that the grasp of his hand was as cordial as ever. The qualities which 
made him the most genial of all comrades on the Alps were equally 
marked in his private relations. Most of us can remember him at 
meetings of the Club, when his hearty laugh and good-humoured 
rhetoric were often the pleasantest recollections of the evening. His 
easy-going temperament made him serenely indifferent to success of 
the ordinary kind. I remember the obvious pleasure with which he 
told me that he had parted with his wig, and made more by the trans- 
action than by any exertion of his professional talents. But he was 
always ready to undertake duties for which there is no fee but grati- 
tude. He was both a cherished and useful friend in more than one 
household. It was once said of a man whom he somewhat resembled 
in his equable and placid good-humour, that every family ought to 
poseess a Bible, a Shakespeare, and a James Spedding. If Hinchliff’s 
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name had been used, the saying would not have been less true. He 
was the kind of man to whom everyone would spontaneously turn in 
the emergencies where thorough kindliness, honesty of purpose, and 
willingness to take trouble may smooth over domestic bother. In later 
years, it was difficult to catch him in London, because he seemed to be 
always on the wing from one to another family, in all of which he 
would be welcome as the natural promoter of all kindly feelings. 
No man, I am sure, could be so unreasonable as to be long out of 
" temper when actually under Hinchliff’s influence. 

Though Hinchliffs natural position seemed to be one in which he 
could be doing the ‘little, nameless, unremembered acts of kind- 
ness’ which form, as Wordsworth tells us, no trivial part of a good 
man’s life, he had talents which might have been more generally 
recognised if he had had a spark of ambition. He wrote three books of 
travel, all of them charming in their way—indeed, models of the un- 
affected simplicity and liveliness of narration by which a good book of 
travels should be distinguished. The book upon the Alps is probably 
not so familiar as it ought to be to readers of to-day. Hinchliff belonged 
to the early generation of Alpine travellers, which was still allowed 
to write accounts of an ascent of Mont Blanc with guides, or of a pas- 
sage of the Sanetsch, and a walk from Sion to Martigny. We have 
since had many books full of more stirring adventures, and aiming 
more daringly at epigram, humour, and picturesque description. But 
the earlier books, such as we owe to Forbes and Mr. Wills, are at 
least as pleasant, by reason of the freshness of feeling about scenes 
which have now become commonplace, MHinchliff’s was one of the 
most agreeable volumes in that early Alpine literature. And, what- 
ever change may take place, the prosperity of the Alpine Club, and of 
the pursuit to which it is devoted, will depend upon the degree in 
which its members retain the hearty love of sublime scenery for its 
own sake, the intense enjoyment not only of the more startling adven- 
tures, but of the quiet everyday incidents of life amongst the everlast- 
ing hills, which gives a real charm to Hinchliff’s performance. I think 
that he valued the book chiefly because it was incidentally the means 
of introducing him to an intimacy with the publisher. Such a result, 
indeed, was characteristic and creditable to both parties. Hinchliff and 
William Longman, who was his predecessor in the presidency of the 
Club, maintained a friendship founded upon congeniality of disposition. 
Neither of them was amongst the foremost in scaling new peaks, But 
both of them had a genuine interest in the Club, and were always 
ready to come forward in support of its interests with a heartiness 
which was contagious. The wish of every member of the Club must 
be that they may have many worthy successors. At present we, the 
older members at least, must be chiefly occupied with a regret for the 
vanishing past, so soon to become a mere tradition. We think with 
fondness of the time when a love of mountain-climbing was at best a 
pardonable eccentricity ; of the warm good-feeling which united the 
little band of enthusiasts who founded the Alpine Club; and of the 
many delightful hours which passed in a rather boyish absorption in 
that newly-revealed pleasure. I say ‘boyish’ without any shade of 
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contempt: for the longer we live, the more highly we shall value the 
time at which spontaneous enjoyment of such pleasures was possible 
and delightful; and the memory of the friendships which sprang up 
in that soil, especially the friendship with so simple and manly a nature 
as Hinchliff’s, is amongst the most valuable of all human possessions. 
LesLig STEPHEN. 


PETER BOHREN. 


All mountaineers will hear with deep regret of the sudden death of 
one of the very best of Swiss guides, one who contributed largely to 
the successful exploration of the Alps. The circumstances of Peter 
Bohren’s death are related to me in a letter just received from Peter 
Baumann, one of the few guides of the old school now remaining in 
the Bernese Oberland. I cannot do better than give a verbal transla- 
tion of his simple and touching account :— 

‘Tuesday (July 4) wasa fine day. That afternoon Peter Bohren 
and I started with a traveller for the Gleckstein hut, to ascend the 
Wetterhorn the next day. About a quarter of an hour’s walk below 
the hut, old Peter remained behind, being very tired, and told us to go 
on while he would follow later. Arriving at the hut, I saw him com- 
ing on, but suddenly he sat down and seemed to fall. I called to him, 
but received no answer; then ran down to him, but it was too late; 
he was dead, his face was already cold. It wasa sad sight. I carried 
him up to the hut. That was a long night for me. Early in the 
morning we started downwards, and five guides went up to bring him 
down.’ 

Peter Bohren’s name is so well known, and his reputation as one of 
the pioneers of mountaineering so firmly established, that it is almost 
needless for me to speak of his many excellent qualities. Any one 
only superficially acquainted with Alpine literature knows that its 
pages are full of tributes of praise and affection for him from our fore- 
most climbers. His career as a guide began some forty years back. 
Two years ago he described to me his first expedition, and how when 
he took a traveller safely over the Strahleck, the whole village looked 
on it asa feat. His neighbours gave him as a young man the name 
of Gletscher-Wolf from his, at that time rare, familiarity with, and 
passion for the iceworld. In many parts of the Alps he was one of 
the first explorers; in his own native Oberland hardly a first ascent has 
been made of which he was not the leading spirit. He did as much as 
any man to create and maintain a high standard in his profession. But 
never, in spite of his undoubted courage, has the charge of reckless- 
ness been made against him. Those who have been out with him will 
long remember his strength and energy, his genial companionship, 
and cheerful word and song, and, above all, his thorough and keen 
enjoyment of mountaineering for its own sake, and his genuine love 
for the peaks and glaciers he knew so well. He has died, as no doubt 
he would have wished to die, high up on his native mountains, and at 
his work. Fevix O. SCHUSTER. 
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ALPINE NOTES. 


Mountain Exploration IN ArricaA.—The Council of the Royal 
Geographical Society will send out to Zanzibar at the Society’s expense 
early in next year Mr. Thomson (the young Scotch traveller who on 
Keith Johnston’s death succeeded to the command of their last expe- 
dition), with instructions to explore the snowy mountain region between 
Victoria Nyanza and the Indian Ocean, which contains the ultimate 
sources of the Nile. Mr. Thomson will be directed to proceed from the 
coast vid Mount Kilimandjaro to the lake, and to return, if the road is 
open, vid Mount Kenia. It is possible that a naturalist may accom- 
pany the expedition as far as the mountains and remain there to make 
collections, while Mr. Thomson pursues the geographical objects of 
his journey in the district sloping towards Victoria Nyanza. 

Sianor Costa’s Lanpscapes.—It is ‘bold, perhaps, in these days for 
simple plain-spoken people, such as Alpine climbers, to meddle with art. 
The modern art-critic, or connoisseur, has, as a rule, but a poor opinion 
of one who is content to say, ‘I give my judgment, such as it is, from 
my immediate perceptions without much fatigue of thinking; and I 
am of opinion that, if a man has not those perceptions right, it will be 
vain for him to endeavour to supply their place by rules, which may 
enable him to talk more learnedly but not to distinguish more acutely.’ 
Since, however, Sir Joshua Reynolds—the sentence we have just 
quoted is his—thought thus, we shall not further apologise, even 
though we lay down few rules, show less of our own thinking than of 
the painter’s, and fail altogether to talk learnedly—as others use—of 
‘methods of coloration’ and ‘intonation of colour.’ 

For those who love Italian mountains it is a notable fact that Italy 
has produced a modern master who paints her scenery, including her 
mountains, as it has never been painted before. And it is fitting that 
the fact should be recorded in a journal which in past years has had 
some share in introducing Englishmen to the scenery of the Apennines, , 
and of those Apennines in particular which Signor Costa most fre- 
quents, the marble mountains of Carrara. 

The painter, whose works, known long since to a few in England, 
were first collectively introduced to the London public last summer, in 
the ‘Fine Art Company’s Gallery,’ in Bond Street, is by birth and 
residence a Roman. He was senior to his friend and fellow-student, 
the late George Mason, over whose artistic career he had great influ- 
ence. - His deliberate and observant style is never violent or vulgar— 
which is perhaps what the young person who writes for the ‘ Spectator ’ 
meant by telling us ‘that it reminds us in its limitations of an old 
maid’s talk.’ Consequently it is diametrically opposed to the hurried 
and garish cleverness of the modern Hispafio-Italian school, and such 
followers as Costa has are to be found among English artists resident 
in Italy, rather than among his own countrymen. 

Of the sixty pictures exhibited in Bond Street, five-sixths were 
landacapes, and to these we confine ourselves. Signor Costa can draw 
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excellently the human form, but (in this respect reversing the practice 
of his friend Mason, who, in his later works at least, made scenery 
subordinate to figures, and dwelt most on the human interest and story 
in the foreground) he keeps the figures introduced into his pictures in a 
secondary place, letting them fall in, like the birds he plants or poises 
with singular and delicate precision exactly in the right spot, as parts 
of the landscape. How far he can be carried by this feeling is shown, 
almost grotesquely, in one of the most beautiful of his pictures, a 
view of the Carrara Mountains seen in the lustrous air and deep colour 
of early dawn from the beach at Gombo. Down among the sand- 
heaps and wiry grasses of the shore a figure lies stretched, no fisherman 
weary of his work, but (we recognise him by his hoofs and ears) the 
‘great god Pan’ himself. 

The Alpi Apuane, or Carrara Mountains, are, as we have said, the 
painter’s favourite subject. From the neighbourhood of Rome we have 
the Alban Hills, the Volscian Mountains seen across the Pontine 
Marsh from Porto d’Anzio, or Ardea—Ardera the effusive catalogue 
printed, and all the critics repeated, forgetting Turnus and falsifying 
Virgil— 

Locus Ardea quondam 
Dictus avis, et nunc magnum manet Ardea nomen. 


Then we are carried to where the Umbrian Apennine rises and falls 
in long blue waves, where the solitary convent sleeps under its olives, or 
the hamlet scattered along some breezy spur looks down over the 
farms and villas of the upper valley of the Tiber to the distant towers of 
Perugia or Assisi. 

Another sketch takes us to the Venetian lagoons, above whose 
water-channels rise the miniature crests of the Euganean Hills. 
And at last we come back, in two of Signor Costa’s latest and most 
important works, to the waves breaking on the beach at Gombo, to the 
noble forms of the northernmost of the Alpi Apuane, the Monte Sagro 
and Pisanino, seen from near La Spezzia, tathed in sunshine—‘ the noon 
of autumn’s glow ’—and crowning a spacious and nobly-composed 
landscape, which seems to summarise Central Italy. 

These pictures impress us as much by their simple truthfulness 
as by their breadth of sympathy and delicacy of observation. The 
painter is clearly an earnest student of nature, one who has his fancy 
firmly under control, and is content to reproduce the beauties his study 
reveals to him. While there are a few landscapes in nature—the re- 
mark was made to us by a poet, but holds good for ordinary men—such 
as the view of Monte Rosa from Ponte Grande, which satisfy our ideal, 
as a rule we feel as if we could add something to the romance of what 
we see out of doors. But it is dangerous to try to carry out our day- 
dreams on canvas. The improvements—even of great hands—are apt 
to be incongruous. Turner’s glorious pictures of Italy are marred for 
many by the certainty that some of their features come from no more 
distant spots than Hampton Court or Hampstead Heath. Signor Costa is 
subject to no temptations of this sort. He does not confuse Umbria and 
Liguria, much less England and Italy. It is interesting to notice how 
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the purity of his Umbrian scenes recalls Raffaelle’s backgrounds, the 
resemblance being obviously due not to conscious imitation, but to the 
old and modern master having gone to the same source. An intimate 
knowledge of the varieties of Italian atmosphere and scenery teaches 
the traveller how much that is sometimes set down to ‘ subjectivity’ 
in the manner of old masters, was really reflection, or copying, from the 
nature nearest them. Titian never forgot Cadore, or Cima Conegliano. 

Signor Costa’s little pictures have some of the fulness of nature her- 
self. We find in them, as we look, touches of detail unobserved at 
first, delicate perception of aerial effects, lovely tones and exquisite 
pradations in the skies, a warm haze in the hollows of the hills, a 
figure in the distance. We goon making discoveries, they grow on us 
as a natural landscape does when we live with it. 

We may seem to be describing a literal art. In one sense the charge 
is true, but the literalness is that of an artist who seizes the most beau- 
tiful and characteristic aspect of the scene he paints, who has compre- 
hended its spirit. Signor Costa’s pictures are literal as Shelley’s lines 
on the Euganean Hills are literal. Local facts are given, but in sub- 
ordination to a controlling impression, or rather they contribute to 
produce it. Here he has overcome a great perplexity of modern art. 
English painters too often lose all sentiment and suggestiveness for the 
sake of a crowd of conscientious but crude details. French painters, 
on the other hand, will sacrifice everything for one harmony—as if a 
fog effect were the form of beauty best worth study. A few examples 
of Signor Costa’s work will be shown at the Winter Dinner. 

ALPINE PHotocraPas.—Mr. Donkin’s example has found a number 
of followers, chiefly among the members of the Italian Alpine Club, 
though we are of opinion that he has nothing to fear from any of his 

‘foreign rivals. The most successful of these is Signor Vittorio Sella, 
of Biella (the conqueror of the Matterhorn in March), who has during 
the past two summers taken no less than eighty-seven successful views 
from elevated points. They may be obtained from him at moderate 
prices given in his published catalogue. The specialty is the endless 
number of pictures of the Matterhorn from nearly every conceivable 
point of view. Among them are panoramas from the Grauhaupt, the 
Grand Combin, the Breithorn, the Mont Vélan, the Chateau des Dames, 
the Col du Géant, and Mont Blanc. Those which have struck us most 
are the view of the Combin from the Vélan (No. 26), and a series of 
views (Nos. 70-77) of and from different points on the Italian side of 
the Matterhorn, particularly Nos. 74-77, which give the panorama 
from the top of the Pic Tyndall, including the highest peak of the 
Matterhorn itself. A short article in No. 2 of the new ‘ Rivista Alpina 
Italiana’ (the monthly organ of the Italian Alpine Club) gives a list of 
other photographs taken by Signori Gonella, Palestrino, and Casanova, 
those of the former being mainly views of the Italian face of the Mont 
Blane chain, those of the two latter representing the peaks of the 
Cogne and Levanna districts. A photographer of Lanzo (Signor P. 
Bruneri) has published a set of twenty-six views of the valleys east of 
the Levanna, more especially of the peaks named the Bessanese and 
Ciamarella. There are besides very pretty views of rushing streams, 
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picturesque forests, romantically situated bridges, which should serve 
to attract the attention of English climbers to that district, scarcely 
known as yet except to our Italian colleagues. 

MEETINGS OF THE FoREIGN ALPINE CLUBS.—An “International Al- 
pine Congress” will be opened at Salzburg on Friday evening, August 11. 
Next day will be devoted to the discussion of various Alpine topics, 
€é.g. maps, glacier phenomena and the necessity of observing them, 
huts, &c. The 13th will be taken up with the consideration of the 
different means for securing future international meetings (it is pro- 
posed that the 1884 meeting should be held at Turin), and generally 
of fostering good feeling between, and promoting the common action 
of, the various Alpine societies. The 14th will be occupied by the 
General Meeting of the German Club, and the proceedings will be 
wound up by a grand banquet. The following days will be devoted to 
joint excursions, In connection with the Congress there will be an 
exhibition of objects connected with climbing and the Alps in general. 

The Congress of the Italian Club will take place on August 29 to 31 
at Biella, winding up with excursions to Oropa and Gressoney Saint- 
Jean. It is understood that the President of the Club, Signor Quin- 
tino Sella, is preparing several interesting and important communica- 
tions for the Congress. 

The French Club meet this year at Clermont Ferrand, in Auvergne, 
in the first days of August. 

The Swiss Club holds its annual meeting under the auspices of the 
Diablerets section. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


GuIpE-Booxs, OLD anp New. 


The J. E. M. Guide for Switzerland. The Alps and how ta see them. Edited 
by J. E. Muddock. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 2s. 6d.) 


The manufacture of Alpine guide-books has almost ceased to be a 
British industry. London publishers have failed adequately to recog- 
nise that guide-books to be permanently successful must not only be 
thoroughly framed but assiduously corrected; that money and energy 
must be spent in keeping them up to date as much as in original pub- 
lication. Consequently they have allowed valuable properties to be im- 
paired by neglect, while a series of guides of foreign origin, in some 
respects inferior, has through the praiseworthy industry of those con- 
cerned in their publication command of the market. Is it yet too late 
to hope that Mr. Ball’s ‘ Alpine Guide’ may be abridged in some points 
and enlarged in others, and republished in sections? This might be 
done by a committee of the Alpine Club; while as to inns, the changes 
in which no foreigner can follow, an arrangement might probably be 
made for an exchange of information with some native writer. 

It is the appearance of the twenty-fourth edition of our Honorary 
Member Herr Iwan von Tschudi’s admirable ‘ Schweizerfiihrer,’ which 
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suggests these remarks. The volume grows every year in completeness, 
and is a model of what a work of this character ought to be. Herr 
Trautwein, in his ‘ Wegweiser durch Tirol,’ follows the same scheme ; 
but, covering a less wide field, he secures some advantages as to 
type. Earlier editions of either work have been reviewed in these 
pages, and we do not, therefore, propose to do more than confirm the 
praise that has been already bestowed. 

It is with some sense of shame that we turn to the last English contri- 

bution to this class of literature placed on our table. ‘The proprietors 
of this work’ (whom it is difficult to distinguish from the editor), 
‘being intimately acquainted with Switzerland, believed that there was 
room for a volume that should be at once Practical, Intelligible, In- 
teresting, and Cheap. ‘To this belief the book owes its origin.’ 
_ The first question before the proprietors was to find aname. A 
singular fancy suggested the ‘J. E. M. Guide to Switzerland.’ Un- 
luckily, as we think, they could not rest content with this happy 
thought, but were induced to add, and to print with most prominence 
on the cover, ‘The Alps, and how to see them.’ Now, as their book 
tells us next to nothing of French, Tyrolese, or Italian Alps, this second 
title is somewhat of a misnomer. On one of the early pages, it is true, 
is placed a passage from Ladoucette’s ‘Hautes Alpes.” But even 
tourists can hardly need to be told that the ‘ Department of the High 
Alps’ and Switzerland are not convertible terms, and this nucleus of 
the French Alps is nowhere alluded to in the volume. A more appro- 
priate motto, bearing some direct reference to the subject-matter, might 
have been found in English literature. 

Mr. J. E. Muddock’s own opinion of the merits of his work is decisive. 
Across one of the first pages he prints, in some of the boldest of his 
‘brand new’ type—INDISPENSABLE. At once the simplest and fairest 
way of testing his pretensions will be to compare the promises of the 
preface with the performance of the text. 

We have already quoted the opening-sentences of this preface. The 
fourth paragraph begins thus:—‘ One of the features of the work is the 
numerous special articles which in a chatty and pleasant manner convey 
information not to be found elsewhere.’ We certainly fancied we had 
read something of the kind before—take ‘ Mountaineering ’ for instance. 
If Mr. Muddock says, ‘It is frequently asked, why should men peril 
their lives in getting up a mountain?’ ‘Murray’ had previously 
quoted Mr. Leslie Stephen’s ‘People still sometimes ask, what is the 
use of going up a mountain?’ But when we read Mr. Muddock’s 
answer, we see how completely original he is and how entirely the 
earlier writer is put to shame by a manner which its author is modest 
enough to call only ‘chatty and pleasant,’ but which for us has (what 
the mountains themselves have not for Mr. Muddock) ‘ awful sublimity 
and a grandeur which strikes dumb.’ Mountaineering, he tells his 
readers, ‘ arouses mental and physical qualities within you, you were 
not aware you possessed.’ In Mr. Pater’s phrase, it evidently gives the 
editor of the ‘J. E. M. Guide’ his most ‘ gemlike moments.’ But to do 
Mr. Muddock justice, the spirit of his general remarks on mountain 
climbing is sound; and on other topics, if the specialist may find his 
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statements somewhat inexact, they are up to the average level of popular 
books. Mr. Freeman, for instance, might groan at finding the imme- 
morial assembly of the ‘Landesgemeinde’ of Uri alluded to as ‘ First 
Sunday in May all the men of the Canton Uri assemble dressed in 
ancient costume—’ and it clearly involves a considerable stretch of fancy. 
to picture Canton Uri containing as many ancient costumes as men. 
But in a tourist’s book it is a mark of intelligence to think the meeting 
‘a particularly interesting sight,’ or indeed to have heard of it atall. In 
paragraphs entitled ‘ History in a Nutshell’ it is hypercritical perhaps 
to object to the fathers who attended the Council of Basel being desig- 
nated as ‘ ministers’; the city itself stated to have been ‘strongly Anti- 
Protestant during the Reformation’; and the battles of Morgarten 
(1315), Sempach (1386), and Grandson and Morat (1476), all referred 
to as happening ‘about the same time.’ To an omniscient editor one 
hundred years, more or less, may well seem as one day ! 

The list of Swiss Baths given (though Le Prese and some others are 
left out) may prove useful. And we know of no other guide which 
devotes twenty-six pages to ‘moths and butterflies,’ or one to a ‘ special 
analysis of the so-called Swiss honey.’ 

We proceed to the 254 pages which constitute the main portion of 
the work—the Routes. In these the editor writes: ‘We have reason 
to think we have neglected no place and left nothing unsaid that can 
possibly be of interest. In short, we claim for the book that it is the 
most exhaustive and absolutely the cheapest Swiss Guide ever offered 
to the public.’ In 254 small pages! Can it be that the ‘indispensable ’ 
is algo infallible? Nous verrons ! 

One of the most famous old mule-passes, the Gries, is wholly omitted, 
while the Tosa Falls are incidentally alluded to as ‘1 mile from 
Domo.’ The Turlo is said to lead from Macugnaga to Zermatt (sic) in 
ten hours! Saas is generally spelt Sass! The Zwischbergen Pass gets 
no notice. Val Anzasca is barely alluded to, and never mentioned by 
name, while Ponte Grande is stated to be ‘2 hours from Macugnaga.’ 
The new car road in Val Tournanche is ignored, and 5 hours given as 
the time from that village to Zermatt. We are told that a ‘ route over 
the Little St. Bernard starts from Chapui,’ and that that pass is ‘for 
the most part’ a carriage road. The fact that prices for ‘horse and 
man’ over it are given strengthens the idea that the writer believes 
the road to be unfinished. The Muretto Pass is said to need ‘rope 
and axe;’ and Val Masino with its Baths has been forgotten. The Monte 
della Disgrazia is anglicised as ‘ the Disgraceful Mountain’ ! 

Turning to inns, we find none mentioned by name at Lausanne or 
Vevey, the ‘Storch’ given at the head of the list at Zurich, Dr. Pasta’s 
house on Monte Generoso and Signor Guglielmina’s on the Col d’Ollen 
forgotten. But itis just to add that in this matter the editor is clear 
of all suspicion of the wilful and possibly corrupt favouritism of bad, 
and ‘ boycotting’ of good houses, which mark some of the lower class 
of foreign handbooks. On the whole the lists of inns are, perhaps, the 
best part of his book. 

The next paragraph we have to comment on relates to the heights of 
mountains, These, we are told, ‘are given in numerous instances from 
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our own measurements; where this is not the case, our figures have 
been taken from the best authority.’ We are glad, for the sake of the 
Federal Staff, to report that their work generally stands the test of Mr. 
Muddock’s verification! His figures (we pass over some obvious slips 
or misprints) are usually identical with those of a survey most previous 
writers have been content to accept without question. Mr. Muddock, 
however, has made some discoveries among the mountain-tops. For 
instance, he tells us that the Wetterhérner have not three (as stated in 
older works), but two summits, and that the Rosenhorn and outer peak 
were both ascended in 1845 by Mr. Spier. According to Mr. Spier’s 
own account—but he was, doubtless, under a delusion—he climbed a 
central peak known as the Mittelhorn, and no other. As to the 
relative difficulties of peaks and passes, Mr. Muddock has also some 
exceptional experiences to record. ‘Thus on the Bietschhorn there is 
‘no absolute danger with proper care,’ while the Tschingeltritt is 
‘trying for the head, as a passage has to be made for some distance 
along the extreme edges of giddy precipices,’ and the Petersgrat is 
‘exceedingly difficult.’ Neither the Aiguilles Verte nor Dru are 
mentioned at all. 

At the end of the book a single route in the Maritime Alps is unex- 
pectedly thrust in, whether because the editor desired to punish a Nice 
innkeeper for the use of bad language, or because he really believed 
that the Col della Finestra is ‘not described in any other guide-book,’ 
must be uncertain. If for the latter reason, we may remind Mr. 
Muddock of the existence of works generally known as ‘ Ball,’ ‘ Murray,’ 
and ‘ Joanne,’ in any of which he will find his route anticipated. 

In other matters than scenery and inns the ‘J. E. M. Guide’ has 
little help to give. It passes Varallo without mention of Gaudenzio 
Ferrari, Lugano without mention of Luini. A gallery at Turin is 
described, in the style of an Oxford Street auctioneer’s catalogue, as ‘a 
collection of paintings by Raffaelle, Rubens, and others.’ The cathe- 
dral at Aosta is called ‘modern,’ and St. Ours is not even mentioned. 

Since no recommendations are given to the reader as to what maps 
he should supply himself with, he will naturally expect the ‘J. E. M.’ 
itself to be well supplied. Apparently its editor believes it is so: here 
are his words, and we desire to call special attention to them :— 

‘The maps, plans, and panoramas are the very best of their kind. 
In short, neither expense nor pains have been spared to give to the 
public, for the sum of two shillings and sixpence, a guide-book that 
should be equal to those at treble the price’ 

After this flourish it is a hardly credible and not very creditable fact 
that many of the maps are of ancient and Teutonic origin. The prin- 
cipal map of Switzerland, called ‘New Map,’ is in truth obsolete. 
No carriage roads are shown over the Fluela, the Oberalp, or the 
Furka, the railways to Thonon and up the Rhone valley beyond Sion 
are not given, while the map’s date is indicated by the insertion of a 
projected railway through the Lukmanier, and none by the St. Gothard. 
The Lukmanier project was indefinitely postponed when the St. Gothard 
works were first agreed on. 

The plans of towns are also antiquated. That of Basel omits the 
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two new bridges, while that of Geneva has been very imperfectly 
brought up to date and omits all the hotels. The value of the skeleton 
route map (which is original) may be judged by the fact that neither 
Zermatt, nor Grindelwald, nor any of the passes east of the Splugen 
appear on it. 

We have gone into details sufficiently to show that the promises of 
the preface are not carried out; and that in making them the editor 
proves himself a person of large assurance, or still larger ignorance. 
Yet he has, we believe, done his best with the means at his disposal ; 
and he will probably succeed in hitting the taste of the holiday-makers 
he addresses. We will say what we can for his book, even at the risk 
of its proprietors quoting our last few words without their context. 
To the lowest, but possibly not the least numerous, type of modern 
tourist, to those ‘doers’ of ‘Round Tours’ who (with J. E. M. him- 
self) call Chamonix ‘ Chamouny,’ who hold Mont Blanc to be ‘ The 
Monarch of Swiss Mountains, who are interested in a mountain chiefly 
because ‘Her Gracious Majesty our beloved Queen, together with 
Princess Louise and Prince Arthur, made the ascent,’ and in a tragic 
death because the victim was ‘a daughter of Lord Rivers and a niece of 
Lord Granville’; who call certain insects ‘ Norfolk Howards,’ and can 
tolerate such witticisms in their pocket-companion as ‘Byron said the 
Col de Jaman was as “beautiful as a dream” (that would depend 
whether the dream were the result of pork chops or not),’ the 
‘J. E. M. Guide’ may he recommended. 

But Mr. Muddock appeals to the ‘ discrimination ’ of a wider public, 
and on their behalf we have felt it our duty to ‘ discriminate.’ 


Les Alpes au point de vue de la gbographie physique et de la géologie: voyages 
photographiques dans le Dauphiné, la Savoie, le nord de Italie, la Suisse et 
le Tyrol, Avec 14 héliogravures d’aprés les photographies de l’auteur et 
2 cartes au goggo55- Par A. Civiale. (Paris: J. Rothschild. 65 francs.) 


This is a very exasperating book jor the reviewer. We are never 
clearly told what was the exact aim or object of the author in his 
ten years’ photographic campaign in the Alps, but it seems to have 
had special reference to geological research. Hence the photographs 
themselves are the main result of the author’s persevering explora- 
tions; but, unfortunately, these have not yet been published, and even 
when they are, a few lucky persons only can expect to become the 
happy possessors of the 41 panoramas and 600 smaller views of which 
the collection consists. The present volume is meant as a sort of topo- 
graphical hand-book to this magnificent series, but it has a strong dash 
both of a guide-book and of a traveller’s diary. Anyone perusing it 
will certainly be rewarded for his labour by an extensive knowledge of 
the topography of the Alps from Dauphiné to the Dolomites; and he 
will be aided by one of the two maps, which includes the whole 
Alpine chain, compiled from the best authorities, but necessarily 
rather sketchy. On the other we are shown how the horizons of the 
forty-one panoramas, taken from as many summits of the second rank, 
intersect each other so as to present a nearly unbroken view of the 
chain of the Alps. Both in the body of the book and in the maps (all 
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furnished with excellent indices) great care has evidently been taken to 
secure accuracy in the spelling of the names and in the figures denoting 
the heights, and we are bound to say that, as far as the parts which we 
have tested minutely are concerned, a really amazing degree of accu- 
racy has been attained when we think of the enormous difficulties of 
the task. But the book is a fragment without the photographs which 
ought to illustrate it, and the lists of which, occurring at regular intervals, 
serve to increase our longing for them, for they include many places and 
views rarely or never previously photographed. The illustrations in 
the book vary much in quality. The ‘Glacier de Gétroz’ and ‘le 
Bernina pris du Corvatsch’ seem to us the most successful; that of 
‘Mont Blanc from the Buet,’ which occupies the post of honour as the 
frontispiece, singularly fails to represent a most impressive scene; and 
‘the Weisshorn from the Bella Tola,’ is simply a disastrous failure. 
The book is got up with very great care, and has a very handsome 
appearance, but it is deprived of a great part of its utility by being 
severed from the accompanying photographs. 


Societa Alpina Friulana. Cronaca del 1881: anno primo. (Udine.) 


About twenty months ago a new society (independent of the Italian 
Alpine Club) was started with a view to making known ‘blue Friuli’s 
mountains,’ and we have before us its first publication, a well got-up 
little volume of about 270 pages. It contains a number of articles 
(some of which are devoted to scientific matters) and notes, which 
should be useful to anyone desiring to become acquainted with, or to 
revive his recollections of, this corner of the Alps. That which will 
probably be most interesting to English readers is the description by 
Signor Marinelli (the President) of his ascent of the Jof del Montasio 
(concerning which an ‘Alpine Note’ from Mr. D. Freshfield may be 
found in our own pages), illustrated by three views, which give one a 
respectful regard for this remote summit, The Cortina Dolomites 
also receive special attention. The whole volume is a very creditable 
production for so young a society, and augurs well for its future. 
The society already numbers 140 members. 


Antiquités Romaines et du Moyen-Age dans la Vallée d Aoste, par le Chanoine 
K. Bérard. (Turin: Paravia et Cie.) 


In this pamphlet Chanoine Bérard has printed a report presented to 
the Turin Archeological Society, on the various antiquities of his 
native valiey. The subject is a most interesting one, as the Roman and 
Burgundian history of Aosta is illustrated by an unusually large quantity 
of still existing remains. M. Bérard has given a succinct account in 
order, with exact dates and many interesting details as to the noble 
families who have held, or still hold, lands in the valley. We note 
especially the description of a magnificently illuminated missal pre- 
served in the library of the Count d’Entréves at Chatillon, M. Bérard, 
who is inspector of antiquities in the valley, has himself largely con- 
tributed to the rescue of many monuments from destruction, giving them 
shelter in the cloisters of his own cathedral church. The collegiate 
church of S. Ursus is specially interesting to us as having been founded 
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in the sixth century by Ursus, an Irish priest. Interesting particulars 
are given as to the remains on the two S. Bernards. (It may be noted 
here that a learned Swiss historian has lately proved that the first 
authentic mention of the hospice on the Great S. Bernard occurs in a 
document of 1125, and that consequently it was not founded by S. 
Bernard of Menthon in the tenth century, as commonly stated.) M. 
Bérard’s pamphlet will be welcomed by all visitors to Aosta, as embody- 
ing careful investigations in a very handy shape. 


Handbuch des Alpinen Sport, mit 7 Abbildungen und einer Karte der Alpen. 
Von Julius Meurer. (Vienna: Hartleben. 5s. 6d.) 


Herr Meurer, indefatigable alike in climbing and in writing, has 
just published a Handbook to what he ca!ls ‘ Alpine Sport,’ which he 
carefully limits (or, at least, allows that the name is only strictly ap- 
plicable) to the ascending of lofty mountains; ‘sport’ being taken to 
mean any occupation followed by a man from motives of pleasure, and 
not as his trade, profession, or calling. A brief notice of the several 
species of Alpine travellers, the pink and flower of which is the moun- 
taineer, leads naturally to a discussion of the nature and manner of 
climbing (taken in large part, with due acknowledgment, from a recent 
article by Dr. Giissfeldt in the ‘ Zeitschrift’ of the German Club), and an 
enumeration of the various impedimenta which are more or less neces- 
sary for an Alpine traveller, this last section being a reprint of an article 
by Herr Meurer, lately noticed in these pages. Then comes a general 
description of the various groups into which the Alps have been 
divided. Finally, we have a detailed list of all the chief summer 
haunts in the well-known districts, and also in the remoter regions of 
the S.W. and S.E. Alps, including the Carpathians. This really 
affords an excellent bird’s-eye view of the inhabited parts of the Alps, 
and is exceedingly accurate so far as we have tested it. On page 229, 
however, the writer does not seem to be aware that the comfortable 
quarters at S. Dalmazzo di Tenda, and the dreary village of Tenda, are 
situated on the same high road only 24 miles apart. In the same 
neighbourhood, too, the Certosa di Pesio is omitted. The book ends 
with a short narrative of the chief Alpine societies, classified as the 
great Alpine Clubs (ten in number)—z.e., those whose spheres are not 
limited to any particular country, or which have a special relation to 
one of the principal States in Europe—as Alpine associations (eleven in 
number)—.e., local societies, and societies for the promotion of 
travelling in hilly districts as distinguished from climbing, sixteen of 
which (all in Germany) are enumerated. In an appendix, the text 
of the rules of the Alpine Club, of the German, Swiss, French, Italian, 
and Hungarian Clubs, and of the Alpenklub Oesterreich is given. 

The book is conveniently arranged and well got up, and contains 
much information for which an inquirer might have to search in many 
scattered papers and periodicals. ‘The style is in parts rather gushing, 
but the sentiments expressed are for the most part very sound, if 
not strikingly original. 
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Lo Anuario de la Associacio d’ Eecursiones, Catalana. Ano Primer, 1881. 

Barcelona. (Verdaguer: 5 Rambla del Mitj. 10 Pesetas.) 
_ Foreign Societies for mountain exploration sometimes suffer in 
repute in England owing to the different sense which certain words 
convey here and on the Continent. ‘ Tourists’ with us implies folk 
whose tours are controlled by external forces, not by their own free 
will. ‘ Excursionists ’ suggests irresistibly sandwich papers and eight 
hours at the seaside. 

These Catalonian Excursionists would be greatly wronged by such a 
comparison. Their object isa thorough investigation of the topography, 
natural history, and antiquities of their province. Their Society, the 
only one of the character in Spain, has for some time published Pro- 
ceedings, It now comes forward with a handsome Journal of 584 
pages, well illustrated, and divided into sections—excursions; poetry, 
science, arts and literature; and official section. In the first we notice 
an excursion to Montserrat, explorations in the Catalonian Pyrenees, 
first winter ascents in the Spanish Pyrenees, and an ascent of the Mont 
Perdu with return through High Aragon,’ 

The volume is printed in Catalonian, which is perhaps to be re- 
gretted. But we can from personal experience assure those interested 
in the country that its narratives can be followed without serious diffi- 
culty by a reader acquainted only with French and Italian. We con- 
gratulate the Society on its literary activity. There is no field in 
Western Europe where there is more room for exploration than on 
the southern side of the Pyrenean range, a country to which the atten- 
tion of some of the younger members of our Club ought to be directed. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CLUB. 


May 2.—Professor Bonney, F.R.S. (President), in the chair. 

Messrs. Hugo LEorotp and F. W. HEapDLEy were elected members 
of the Club. 

The PRESIDENT brought to the notice of the meeting the following 
regulations, which had been made by the Committee, with respect to 
the use of the Club Library by members :— 

(1.) The books and publications belonging to the Club, with the 
exception of such works of common reference as the ‘Committee may 
from time to time determine to leave exposed for the general use of 
members, shall be kept under lock and key. 

(2.) Members desiring to use the books kept under lock and key 
may obtain the key from the Housekeeper on writing their names and 
the date of their application in a book to be provided for that purpose. 
Every member so using the Library shall return the key to the House- 
keeper on leaving the rooms. 

Mr. W. Ceciz SLinesspy read a paper upon ‘ Mountaineering in 
Norway,’ which was illustrated by large chalk drawings and sketches, 
the work of the author. At the conclusion of the paper, the PRESIDENT 
and Messrs. A. B. PucktE and WILLINCK made some remarks, and a 
vote of thanks was unanimously accorded to Mr. Slingsby for his 
valuable paper. 
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June 6.—Professor Bonney, F.R.S., in the chair. 

Mr. F. J. Tuck was elected a member of the Club. 

The PRESIDENT announced to the meeting the sudden death at Aix- 

les-Bains of Mr. Thomas Woodbine Hinchliff in the following terms: 
‘Before we proceed to the ordinary business of the evening, I have a 
very melancholy duty to perform. It is known to most, perhaps to all 
of you, that our old friend Thomas Woodbine Hinchliff is dead. 
Nevertheless, I should fail in my duty, as I am sure you all would feel, 
did I not attempt, however imperfectly, to express our sense of the loss 
which this Club has sustained. He was one of its founders; to him 
indeed we owe more perhaps than to any single man, for he was the 
first Honorary Secretary, and it was in his chambers that the Club used 
to meet until it had a local habitation of its own. It is needless to 
enlarge upon his repute as a traveller and a mountaineer. I may con- 
tent myself with stating that he was one of those who not only delighted 
in the Alps as a climber, but who also loved their beauties great and 
small, who appreciated the perfect loveliness of nature, and described 
it in terms which few have equalled. But this was not all: to his 
friends he was something more than the graceful author and genial 
companion. He was as kind and gentle a man as ever breathed. I do 
not believe that he ever said or thought a harsh word of any one. He 
was a man who seemed superior to any meanness or pettiness, a true- 
hearted, generous gentleman. We had hoped that many years of life 
yet remained for him—but it was not so written. Very suddenly, by the 
beautiful shores of Bourget, in sight of the snow-clad peaks which he 
loved so well, the summons came that called him hence,—that bereft 
many of us of a friend, whose like we shall not soon see again.’ 
. Mr. Watters, speaking as an original member of the Club and one 
of Mr. Hinchliff’s earliest companions in the Alps, paid a touching 
tribute to his memory, and Mr. Dent added a few words on behalf 
of the younger members of the Club. 

Major MicHe. then read a paper entitled ‘Twenty Years’ Moun- 
taineering and Sport in the Himalayas.’ On its conclusion a discussion 
took place, in which Messrs. C. C. Tucker, Moore, Dent, WILLINCK, 
RicuMonp PowELt, and the PresipenT took part. A cordial vote of 
thanks to Major Michell terminated the proceedings. 

June 16.—The Annual Summer Dinner took place at the Ship 
Hotel, Greenwich ; Professor Bonney (President of the Club) in the 
chair. Upwards of thirty members and their friends were present, 


Errata in last Number. 


P. 462, line 11 from bottom, for ‘3,870 métres’ read ‘3,850 metres.’ 

», 491, lines 8 and 14, transpose ‘S.’ and ° N.’ ; : 

»» 497, 55 7 5, 6 from bottom, for ‘groves’ read ; graves ; 
for « wheel-barrow ’ read ‘ winc- barrel.’ 
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A JOURNEY INTO THE GLACIER ReEGions or NEw 
ZEALAND, WITH AN ASCENT OF Mount Cook. By the 
Rev. W. S. GREEN. 


II. 


OUNT COOK, as viewed from the centre of the Tasman 
Glacier, presents a grand array of inaccessible ice preci- 
pices, and but three possible lines of attack from which the 
mountaineer can make his selection. After our first inspec- 
tion all these presented such difficulties that we entertained 
the thought of abandoning any attempt from its eastern side 
and of seeking an easier route from the Hooker Glacier. We 
had had no opportunity of examining for ourselves the south- 
western side of the mountain, of which, however, I had a 
photograph; and, as Dr. Haast’s opinion was strongly against 
such a route, and its inspection would certainly involve a loss 
of two or three days, we determined to make our attempt from 
the side of the Tasman Glacier. 

Of the three possible lines of attack above referred to the 
first which claimed our attention was the long southern aréte, 
but, consisting as it did of abrupt notches, one of which looked 
quite hopeless, we at first abandoned the idea of attempting 
this route. We next inspected the eastern aréte running up 
from the central spur, but it looked most unpromising, and 
seemed to end in the face of a precipice near the lower 
southern summit of Mount Cook. 

The northern aréte, or that which seemed to join Mount 
Cook with Mount Tasman, was the last to be considered ; its 
upper portion looked as easy as we could desire, but how to 
get at its base was the question, as the Hochstetter Glacier, 
with one of the grandest ice falls imaginable, seemed to fill the 
whole space between Mount Cook and Mount Tasman with a 
chaos of séracs. 
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We detected what might be a plateau above its lower fall. 
If this existed it might be free from crevasses, and afford us a 
passage to the foot of the aréte; but as the foot of the aréte 
itself, so far as we could see, consisted of vertical slabs of 
bare rock overhung by ice cornices, from which we saw ava- 
lanches falling, a new difficulty here presented itself. Spying 
through our binoculars till every crag became familiar to our 
eyes, I became conscious of a certain want of continuity in the 
ridge, and Kaufmann expressed his belief that the aréte was 
really double, and that if it were,a glacier would fill the hollow 
between its two spurs, which might prove a practicable route 
to the upper snows. Our decision was therefore that, sup- 
posing we could reach the upper plateau of the Hochstetter 
Glacier, these northern arétes looked the most hopeful, but, 
considering the uncertainty of being able to overcome the 
first difficulty, and as the inaccessibility of the southern aréte, 
which was the one nearest to our camp, was not a proved fact, 
we decided to give it a trial, and, failing by that route, to try 
the cliffs of the central spur, and by ascending them try to 
cross the upper portion of the Hochstetter Glacier to the 
north-eastern aréte. Should that prove impossible we would 
be at all events in a position to attempt the eastern aréte. 

If we-failed in all these directions nothing remained but to 
try and overcome the difficulties presented by the Hochstetter 
Glacier, by ascending the spur which came down from the 
direction of Mount Tasman on the northern side of the 
glacier. 

On February 25, the morning after we arrived at the con- 
clusion that our first attempt was to be by the southern ridge, 
we were astir at 5 A.M., and as we sat amongst the boulders 
discussing a hearty breakfast the sun just touched the peaks 
of Mount de la Beche with his rosy beams. The glacier lay 


still in cold grey gloom, the music of its streams hushed, and | 


the bed of the brook which chattered over the boulders near 
our camp every afternoon quite dry, awaiting the warm sun- 
shine to rouse its springs from their icy sleep. A pair of keas 
sailed about the crags, uttering wild screams. The sbrill 
whistle of a woodhen answering its mate came from the scrub 
on the mountain side. Daylight was quickly creeping down 
the mountains, and as we wished to be out of the warm valley 
before the sun rose we shouldered our packs, consisting of 
rugs for a bivouac and provisions for three days, and filed out 
of camp at 6 o'clock. 

For about a thousand feet we ascended steep slopes covered 
with veronica scrub and patches of mountain lilies, the 
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Veronica macrantha, with its large white blossoms, being parti- 
cularly beautiful; and as we reached the top of the ridge and 
looked down the steep cliffs on to the Ball Glacier and across 
to the great ice falls and snow-clad precipices of Mount Cook, 
bathed in the brightness of the morning sun, we thought we 
had never seen a grander exhibition of mountain glory. 

We climbed upwards, with the Ball Glacier on our right, 
the still morning air rent every now and again by the crash 
of an avalanche from the opposite cliffs. Sometimes we fol- 
lowed the aréte, and occasionally took to easy snow slopes. 
At 5,000 feet we reached what appeared to be about the line 
of perpetual snow, and from all I have seen since I believe I 
am right in saying that the mean snow line in the Southern 
Alps is 3,000 feet lower than in Switzerland, and conditions 
are met with at 7,000 feet which are characteristic of the 
10,000 feet line in our Northern Alps. 

The Alpine plants collected this day were most interesting. 
The familiar aspect of the gnaphaliums and of a yellow ranun- 
culus could not fail to make it difficult to realise that the 
whole diameter of the earth and the tropical girdle of non- 
alpine conditions cut us off from direct connection with those 
northern regions where almost the very same little alpines 
abound. Some unfamiliar forms were also present; one which 
turned out to be a species of the genus Haastia, new to 
science, we discovered at an elevation of 6,500 feet. At this 
same level we met with our last grasshopper and last dark 
brown butterfly. Beyond this all life ceased, except so far as 
it was represented by an ubiquitous little lichen. One point 
which seemed characteristic of the Alpine vegetation when 
compared with that of our northern lands was that with 
the exception of the yellow ranunculus all the flowers were 
white. 

Mounting these névé slopes and rock ridges, we at length 
came to the last patch of yellow sandstone rocks, beyond which 
the upper plateau of the Ball Glacier curved gently upward 
to a saddle in the main aréte. 

We were now 7,000 feet above the sea, so we decided that 
these rocks should be our halting place for the night, and 
gladly we eased our shoulders of the knapsacks. After a 
short halt Kaufmann and Boss, taking the rope and theiz axes, 
went on towards the aréte, leaving me to secure a few photo- 
graphs and sketches. In an hour my men came back, looking 
rather glum. They bad reached the ridge, but the very first 
rocky tooth brought them to a stand. They said they feared 


it was hopeless, but I should come and see for myself. 
F 2 | 
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Accordingly I roped up, and zigzagging up the last curve of 
the névé, we reached the saddle. 

Well do I remember the aspect of the Schreckhorn, when, 
ascending the Finsteraarhorn from the Viescher Glacier, its 
grand peak first becomes visible. Such a view now burst 
upon us. Deep down beneath lay the Hooker Glacier, and 
beyond it the grand ice-seamed crags of Mount Sefton towered 
skywards. Further off lay the mer-de-glace of the Miiller 
Glacier, with its lower moraine-covered termination lost in the 
blue depths of the valley at our feet. It was a glorious day, 
scarcely a breath of air stirring; no cloud visible in the whole 
vault of blue; ranges upon ranges of peaks in all directions 
and of every form, from the ice-capped dome to the splintered 
aiguille. The ridge connecting Mount Sefton with Mount 
Stokes alone prevented our seeing the western sea. Such a 
scene on such a day was our first really alpine experience in 
New Zealand. 

Immediately on our right the saddle contracted to a narrow 
snow aréte, along which we advanced cautiously to the base 
of the first rock tooth, which proved to be a tottering mass of 
splintered slate. We climbed the first crag with great caution, 
there being nothing to lay hold of but slates, which gave way 
with the least pressure. The ridge joining this spike with the 
next, which was about 20 feet higher, and so loose that I 
believe we could have shoved it over in either direction, 
trembled beneath our feet as if undecided whether to tumble 
towards a big crevasse in the glacier to the right or go 
thundering down into the Hooker valley. Climbing further 
was out of the question. To return to the snow and cut 
round the base of these rocks above the large bergschrund 
would have been possible, but we would have only reached 
another rock tooth of much more formidable dimensions, and 
which we could not have turned, as it was flanked by precipices. 
Its face looked quite inaccessible, and as it was only one of a 
dozen which were in sight we gave up the route as impractic- 
able and returned to our knapsacks. . 

There was now no object in staying up here for the night, 
so, shouldering our swags, we descended to the camp, arriving 
there shortly after dark. 

On our way down we examined the cliffs on the opposite 
side of the Ball Glacier, as on our former reconnaissance we had 
failed to discover any line by which they might be scaled. We 
were now able to select a snow-filled couloir, and though it 
was a by avalanches we hoped we might find a way up by 
its side. 
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The object of ascending these cliffs was, as the reader will 
probably remember, to reach the plateau over the Hochstetter 
Glacier, and by it the northern aréte. 

Our attempt and failure, and the doubtfulness of immediate 
success by another route, taught us that we should make pro- 
vision for a long delay. Accordingly, on the 26th Kaufmann 
and Boss rose early, and, taking the gun, descended to the lower 
camp, returning at night with flour, meal, a few ducks, and 
some tins of meat. We buried the ducks in the ice with our 
other fresh provisions, and supped that evening off fried bacon, 
boiled parrots, and porridge. 

On the 27th we started from our camp at the dawn of day, 
and after some delay in cutting steps, we gained the sur- 
face of the Ball Glacier, crossed it towards the couloir, and, 
ascending a great talus of mountain débris, commenced our 
climb. At first the rocks were easy, giving good hand grips, 
then came steep streams of stones, which we crossed to the right, 
hoping to get round the spurs towards the Hochstetter Glacier, 
but, finding this impossible, we halted on a projecting crag to 
partake of some refreshment and to consider our next move. 

It was splendid weather, and the endless booming and crash- 
ing of avalanches testified to the warmth of the sunshine which 
all the forenoon struck with full power on these eastern preci- 
pices. While here we were startled by an immense rock 
avalanche. Not far from us was a couloir, down which there 
seemed to be a perpetual fusilade of stones from the cliffs 
above. <A crash rang through the air, and, looking towards 
the gully, we saw it enveloped in a cloud of brown dust, from 
which fragments of rock flew to long distances. The crash 
became a roar like thunder, the whole mountain shook, rock 
after rock flew downward, splintering themselves to a thousand 
atoms and starting fresh masses. Downwards, downwards 
continued the smoke and din till it died away far below, 
leaving us to congratulate ourselves that we were not under it, 
but making us more anxious concerning the small falls of 
stones which were continually coming down across our track. 

The ice fall of the Hochstetter Glacier was now to our right, 
and, as we were about 3,000 feet above the Tasman Glacier, 
we could make out the plateau above the ice fall. To get at 
it, however, was the difficulty. That we must ascend higher 
was beyond doubt—so up a steep snow slope we went for 
1,000 feet, till we came to the base of a vertical chiff. A snow 
couloir to our right was cut off from us by an open bergschrund 
which Kaufmann did not admire, so we took to the rocks on 
our left, which became more and more difficult as we advanced. 
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It was impossible to avoid dislodging loose stones, so we 
shortened up the rope in order that the stones sent down by 
Kaufmann, who was often immediately over my head, might 
not acquire too high a velocity before coming into contact with 
my skull, and that I might not immolate Boss, who was often 
vertically beneath my feet. At last we came toa ledge beyond 
which advance was impossible. Kaufmann reached it, we 
slacking out rope to him; but he had to lower his knapsack to 
us ere he could effect his retreat. We descended to the snow 
slope, and, cutting steps along over the bergschrund, gained the 
foot of the couloir, which we found very steep; but after an 
hour’s step-cutting we reached the top and stood on the first 
bit of rock we had met with for nearly 2,000 feet upon which 
it would have been possible to lie down. Selecting it for our 
night bivouac, we set down the knapsacks, which had proved 
weary burdens to us in our long climb. 

The way ahead was still undiscovered, so, without any delay, 
we proceeded to scramble upwards, it being impossible to get 
round in the wished-for direction to the right. Climbing once 
more became very difficult. We were now 8,000 feet above 
the sea, and the rocks we had climbed, hoping that they would 
prove the topmost ridge, only brought us to some great vertical 
slabs of sandstone, which looked very doubtful. Boss and I 
sat down on a crag and let Kaufmann go on to see if we could 
ascend any farther. Heset aside his axe and carefully climbed 
to the top of a crag from which he could see over the ridge im- 
mediately above us. It was a perilous climb. Finally he got 
stuck, and singing out to us to guide him in his descent, as the 
rocks overhung, he cautiously wriggled down the clefts, and 
satisfied us that we were again brought to a stand. 

A possible route was yet open— viz., to descend about 
3,000 feet by a different couloir ae the one by which we had 
ascended, and reach a part of the lower cliffs nearer to the 
ice fall, from which we might work on to the right. But as it 
was not unlikely that we might be landed in a cul-de-sac, and 
as the climb would involve nearly a day’s work in itself, and 
particularly because from our high elevation we were able to 
see that the route to the plateau was quite practicable by the 
Mount Tasman spur, we decided to descend as quickly as pos- 
sible, and to try to reach our camp before dark. 

We soon regained our knapsacks, and after taking a few 
mouthfuls of food commenced our retreat, descending the snow 
couloir with our faces to the slope, and keeping a good hold 
with our axes. After passing the bergschrund in safety, we 
were able to make a standing glissade; then, after more rocks, 
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another glissade, and so got back to the lower couloir, and 
partly by climbing, partly by glissading down streams of stones— 
stones and all going down with us in a mild form of avalanche— 
we reached the bottom of the cliffs just at dark. The full 
moon rose in a clear sky, and by its uncertain light we 
threaded our way through the crevasses of the Ball Glacier, 
occasionally plunging knee-deep into a clear pool which we had 
mistaken for a patch of shadow, and at 9 P.M. reached our 
camp, feeling rather down-hearted at a second failure. We 
were very tired, as we had climbed for nearly seventeen hours, 
with heavy packs on our shoulders; our knuckles were all 
barked and the skin quite worn off the tips of our fingers 
from clutching the sharp rocks, as we had no time to select the 
smooth ones. 

Next day we spent in camp washing clothes, baking bread 
in an oven built of stones, feeding up, and preparing provi- 
sions for our final attempt by the Mount Tasman spur. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE HicH Aups. By W. F. Donkin. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, Feb. 28, 1882.) 


| ONCE showed a lady who had never been to Switzerland 
a photograph of the Gorner Glacier, taken from the chalets 
just above the wood on the way up to the Hornli, and her remark 
was, ‘ How steep that road must be!’ This remark, however, 
coming from a person who had never seen a glacier, does not 
indicate lack of perception in the individual so much as failure 
on the part of the photograph to represent the facts in their 
true proportions to the imexperienced eye. It is a matter 
indeed of common observation that Swiss photographs, of the 
smaller sizes at least, give scarcely any idea of the scale of 
magnitude of the mountain and glacier scenes with which 
we are familiar. Nor is this to be wondered at when we con- 
sider how easily the eye is deceived when surveying the scenes 
themselves: we set off to climb a mountain which looks close 
at hand, it takes us hours to get to its base ; we notice a patch 
of snow, apparently a few yards wide, up on the rocks above, 
_ by the time we get there it has expanded into a snow-field 
that takes the best part of an hour to cross. After having 
laboriously educated the eye to estimate distances in the Alps 
with some approach to accuracy, we go, say, to Scotland, and 
allowing ourselves a couple of hours on a misty morning to 
reach some heathery knoll, we find ourselves on the top of it 
in about forty minutes. Perhaps the chief cause of this uncer- 
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tainty is what we call atmosphere. Atmosphere, in this tech- 
nical sense, is an effect produced by watery vapour diffused 
through the air, which renders details in the distance indistinct 
and hazy, and we are accustomed to associate haziness with 
distance. It should be the aim, then, of the photographer of 
Swiss scenery to give the idea of size and distance by taking 
advantage of days when this atmospheric effect is most con- 
spicuous, rather than by choosing those brilliant and clear days 
when every detail miles away can be rendered with micro- 
scopic sharpness. I do not, however, mean that clearness of 
detail is incompatible with breadth of effect ; on the contrary, 
one has only to look at the beautiful photographs by Soulier 
or by England to see that the two may and should coexist. 
Some have attempted to produce a broad effect in their pho- 
tographs, by the artifice of leaving the distance a little out of 
focus, thus rendering the outlines hazy, while bringing the 
foreground into the sharpest focus ; others do just the reverse, 
and leave the foreground to take care of itself, as in a rough 
sketch, while giving all the sharpness possible to the distance. 
But when one Icoks at a view, the eye unconsciously adjusts 
its own focus to see with the greatest sharpness that particular 

ortion, whether of far distance or of near foreground, to which 
it is directed ; and since every oe of the picture should be 
capable of giving the same effect of sharpness of detail when 
looked at by itself as the corresponding portion of the view, it 
follows that the whole picture should be sharply in focus. It 
is in fact by careful attention to the composition and chiaros- 
curo of the picture, not by dodges of focussing, that breadth of 
effect is to be gained. 

We come now to consider briefly the position of photography 
in its relation to painting. In the matter of colour, we lose of 
course entirely all those beautiful effects which are attainable 
by the painter, and of which we have such excellent examples 
in our club rooms. What would be the result of attempting 
to photograph those lovely effects, seen for a few moments 
only, but deeply impressed on our memories, as when, for 
example, we reach the Tasch Alp at early dawn on our way 
over the Alphubeljoch, and turn round to see the eastern aréte 
of the Weisshorn shining like red gold up in the purple sky ? 
Photography can do nothing with scenes like this; and even 
when coming down the same path in the afternoon, we find — 
mountain and valley bathed in sunlight, how does the camera 
represent the sharply defined white pyramid piercing the bril- 
liant blue, and the dark pine-woods and green alps below? In 
the photograph, blue sky and white snow are almost indistin- 
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guishable, and everything else is nearly black. But although 
photography is so sadly deficient when effects of colour are 
chiefly concerned, it is in the accurate delineation of form, 
both in broad outline and in the minutest detail, that it rises 
pre-eminent. It is therefore among those scenes of rock and 
snow which depend so little on colour for their accurate repre- 
sentation that the capabilities of photography are turned to 
the greatest advantage. Conversely, it must be confessed that 
there are painters who, while representing with marvellous 
truth the vivid colouring of nature, do sometimes make accu- 
racy of form a minor consideration, the maccuracy generally 
being on the side of exaggeration of steepness in mountain 
forms. How seldom, for example, do we see a painting of the 
Matterhorn which does not represent it higher and more 
slender and pointed than the reality! That there are splendid 
examples of the exact contrary to this, I should be the last to 
deny ; and if we look at the list of celebrated Alpine artists 
we find that those who best combine accuracy of form with 
beauty of colouring unite also with these the crowning virtue 
of being good climbers as well. This tendency to exaggeration 
is only natural; did we not estimate the steepness of our first 
snow-slope as being much greater than the reality, and feel 
decidedly hurt when a scientific companion with a clinometer 
declared it was only forty degrees, though we thought it nearly _ 
perpendicular? 

But the camera is not liable to such perversions of 
judgment, and when properly used gives perfectly correct 
transcripts of form. Whether or not it will also give a re- 
presentation of the view which will recall the scene to the 
mind in a satisfactory way, and whether in addition to this the 
photograph will possess merit as a pictorial composition, will 
depend largely on the skill and artistic perception of the 
photographer. The question, however, of art in photography 
scarcely falls within the scope of this paper, and I will only 
remark that a photographer who can produce a landscape or 
study which will fully satisfy the rules of composition, is a man 
to whom the name of artist may well be applied. To get such 
a picture he must choose his point of view with the utmost 
care, and having done this must wait patiently to seize just 
the opportunity when the light, the aspect of the sky, and all 
other circumstances combine to give the fleeting effect which 
he wants, and which alone will convert his photograph into a 
picture. However, in photographs of mere rock and snow 
scenery we do not look for artistic qualities of the highest 
order—if these are present so much the better—but we value 
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them chiefly as being accurate records of the views from the 
points selected. To produce such records has been my chief 
aim in taking the series of photographs of which there are 
examples before you. When the point of view has been the 
top of a mountain [ have generally endeavoured to take two 
or more photographs, which may be pieced together if neces- 
sary, So as to represent as much as was interesting of the view. 
For reasons, however, which will appear presently, I do not 
think such panoramas can be made to give a satisfactory im- 
pression. More interesting photographs on the whole I think 
are those, unfortunately not often to be secured, which repre- 
sent a mountain top taken from some point not far from it and 
at a somewhat lower level, if possible showing clearly the 
route up it. As anexample I may refer to a photograph of 
the Rothhorn, where the aspect of the mountain, as seen from 
the long snow aréte which abuts on its southern side, is most 
striking. Jam not sure that the view from a little further 
back, which includes more of the eastern face and the Weiss- 
horn as well, would not have been rather better. When on 
the way up, however, I did not like to stop the party, and only 
did so when I saw that in a few steps more the chance of 
getting a view at all would be gone. It was, indeed, the only 
photograph I got that day, for when we reached the Gabel 
the clouds had begun to collect, and the camera was left there 
while we went to the top, where it would certainly have been 
useless, as we saw nothing whatever. It is not improbable 
that I should have been obliged in any case to leave the 
camera near this point, for on getting over on to the Zinal face 
of the mountain, a little above the Gabel, we found the smooth 
and steep rocks covered with more than a foot depth of fresh 
snow in an insecure condition, which made their passage a 
slow and somewhat dangerous operation. I had even less 
good fortune, in a photographic sense, on the Matterhorn, as 
it was too late for taking any views on the way to the upper 
hut, and in the morning the wind was high and we were soon 
enveloped in mist, so I left the camera a little below the 
shoulder. This was disappointing, as I am not aware that any 
successful photographs have been taken from the top.* There 
were twenty-six individuals on the mountain that day besides 
myself, twenty-four of whom spent the night in the lower hut ; 
and a photograph of them all in a row along the summit ridge 
of the mountain would, I venture to think, have been unique. 


* Since this was written, Signor V. Sella has taken twelve large 
photographs very successfully from the top of the Matterhorn. 


—_ 
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Until within the last few years the practice of landscape 
photography involved carrying about with one a vast quantity 
of apparatus and chemicals, and a tent; and moreover, a 
copious supply of water on the spot was essential, for the only 
process then in use was that known as the wet collodion 
process. To take a single picture you had to begin witha 
sheet of bare glass, and go through on the spot a long series 
of operations ending in the production of a finished negative. 
Twelve years ago I used to work this process in Yorkshire 
with small plates, 5 by 4 inches in size; and with vivid recol- 
lections of the toil involved in carrying about the tent and 
basket of chemicals, &c., necessary for taking pictures even on 
this stnall scale, I look with admiration and wonder at certain 
magnificent photographs of the Oberland mountains many 
times this size, which must have been done by the wet process, 
mentally picturing the train of porters carrying the tent, the 
huge camera, and all the outfit necessary for that cumbersome 
but eminently successful process. Nowadays this is all changed, 
and sensitive plates are prepared for you by the manufacturer 
at a few shillings per dozen, which will keep indefinitely if pro- 
tected from light and from damp, and are ready at any time to 
be put in the camera. No tent is necessary, no chemicals or 
water, all that need now be carried is the camera and its stand, 
and a sufficient number of these sensitive plates for the day’s 
use. When I first began photographing in Switzerland in 1877, 
I used small plates, 5 by 4 inches, and a light camera and stand, 
with three double slides holding two pistes each, the whole 
apparatus, including a sling case, weighing only about 7 lbs. 
Photographs of this small size, however, are rather insignificant 
in appearance, and in 1879 I took out a larger kit, suitable for 
plates 74 by 5 inches. Finding occasionally that a supply of six 
plates was insufficient for long expeditions, in the following 
year I still further increased my impedimenta by adopting a 
new arrangement for carrying the sensitive plates, known as 
Hare’s changing box ; it holds twelve plates, any one of which 
can be transferred to a slide, exposed in the camera, and 
returned to the box without any possibility of extraneous 
light reaching it. The whole apparatus, packed in a 
leather knapsack, weighs about 18 lbs., and the tripod stand 
3 lbs. more. This is packed on the top of the knapsack, so 
that the whole can be carried comfortably and securely on the 
back, without interfering in any way with the arms. I am 
aware that it is a principle with most climbers to carry as little 
as possible themselves, and that it is a serious handicap if one 
‘scales’ 11 stone, but climbs 12}; still against this I must set 
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the pleasure of complete independence, so that one can ramble 
about with one’s camera entirely alone, without either hiring 
a porter or boring a companion. Indeed, among the best 
photographs I have obtained are those taken from the top of 
the Ober-Rothhorn, and from near the Mountet hut, when I was 
quite alone, and thus had no distraction of any kind, and had 
plenty of time to select the best points of view. When, however, 
one is climbing with a guide and porter, it would be foolish to 
carry all the apparatus oneself, and I generally divide it into 
two smaller packages, and only carry the lighter and more 
fragile part myself. Thus, when going up the Weisshorn my 
share of the impedimenta weighed about 8 lbs., and certainly 
I found that this small burden was no hindrance to me whatever. 
The operation, however, of taking photographs when one is on 
the top of the Weisshorn is somewhat complicated by the exi- 
gencies of the position, especially when, as was the case at 8 A.M. 
on August 12 last year, the difficulty of finding standing-room 
for both the camera and myself was increased by the keenness 
of the brisk northerly breeze which was blowing. The cir- 
cumstances, indeed, of an arrival at the top of a mountain on a 
brilliant morning, with a glorious view all round, and with a 
very limited time to spend there, are somewhat at variance 
with the cool deliberation and close attention requisite in 
order to make no mistakes while setting up the apparatus and 
going through the series of necessary operations, the omission 
of any one of which may spoil the result. I did, in fact, lose 
the first of the four plates I took up the Weisshorn through 
inattention to one adjustment of the camera. Most of the 
manipulations to be gone through are the ordinary ones which 
are the same everywhere, and need not be described; but 
there are one or two special points which must be attended to 
in taking panoramas from high points. These are, to level 
the camera accurately, and to take care that the back of it is 
exactly vertical, or else the sections of the panorama will not 
fit together; also to lower the sliding front carrying the lens 
as much as possible, so as to raise the line of the horizon, 
otherwise half the picture will represent nothing but sky. In 
most cameras the sliding front can scarcely be lowered at all, 
and I have had mine so made that it can be lowered an inch 
and a half if necessary. For single views the camera may be 
tilted upwards or downwards as required, provided that the 
plate at the back be brought into a vertical position by means 
of the ‘ swing-back.’ When this has been done, and the focus 
carefully adjusted, the cap is put on the lens, the slide carrying 
the sensitive plate is inserted in its place, the shutter with- 
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drawn, and the exposure made. In the dazzling brilliancy of 
sunlit snow scenes the exposure is very short, from one to two 
seconds being sufficient with a very small diaphragm in the 
lens, and the slowest plates I can get (Wratten and Wain- 
wright’s ‘ordinary’ gelatine plates). The right exposure 
must, however, be found by experience, as there are no absolute 
rules by which it can be regulated. After a little practice 
these manipulations will be found to present no difficulty ; but 
there are a few mistakes one is liable to make, and which 
should be guarded against. In the first place, do not forget 
to put the cap on the lens before drawing out the shutter; the 
plate is ruined long before the mistake can be rectified. I 
spoiled one plate on the top of the Dom by this omission. 
Secondly, do not forget to draw out the shutter before taking 
the cap off the lens to expose the view. This is not quite so 
bad a mistake, as you do not waste the plate; but you lose 
the view, unless you find out the omission before leaving the 
place. Thirdly, don’t expose one plate on two views. This is 
sure to happen unless the plates are used in strict succession, 
and each view carefully registered in a note-book immediately 
after being taken, and the exposed plates removed from the 
slides or changing-box every evening. Once I had been 
taking some portraits of friends at home, and among them was 
a striking group of two gentlemen in nigger costume playing a 
banjo and bones. This plate was, by some oversight, left in 
the changing-box when all the rest were replaced by fresh 
ones, and remained in it, undeveloped, when I went shortly 
afterwards to Zinal. In due course its turn came to be 
exposed on a view; and when I developed it the forms of two 
gigantic but ghostly Christy Minstrels gradually appeared, 
leaning against the Weisshorn and Lo Besso respectively, and 
completely spoiling what would otherwise have been a fine 
picture. 

One of the most important questions to be settled in taking 
a view is, how much of it is to be included in the photograph ? 
If we look at a view with one eye, closing the other, we shall 
find that the extent of view seen comfortably, without turning 
the head, is included within an angle of fifty degrees, more or 
less. To include a wider range involves somewhat straming 
the eye, unless the head is also turned; while if the eye itself 
is kept fixed on a distant object the range of distinct vision on 
either side becomes very limited. e may consider, then, 
that an angle of fifty degrees will be a suitable limit for an 
average view. Now, with a given size of plate, the angular 
extent of view included on it will depend solely on the focal 
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length of the lens employed—that is, its distance from the 
plate. Thus a short-focus lens will include a wide range of 
view, but it will represent it on a very small scale; while a 
long-focus lens will give a picture on a larger scale, but of 
much less extent. Having decided on the limits of a view, 
we have to select the lens which will just bring the whole of it 
on the plate. This may, of course, be done by trial, but it 
saves much time to use an instrument called a view-meter, 
which will enable us to select the right lens at once. In its 
simplest form it consists of a piece of string with knots on it; 
each knot represents a lens, being so placed that the length of 
string which just covers the view when held out at arm’s 
length between the hands indicates on inspection the lens to 
be used. I generally carry five lenses, all of which come in 
useful for different subjects, though one can do a good deal 
with two or three. The one I nearly always use for panoramic 
ictures is a Ross’s ‘ symmetrical’ lens of 8-inch focus, which 
includes very nearly fifty degrees on a 74-inch plate. 

When the plates have been exposed, the development of the 
latent image may be done at any time, though I seldom 
put it off long, the desire to know how the pictures are 
going to come out being too strong. It may be deferred, 
however, if necessary till one’s return to England, the plates 
being carefully packed up again after exposure ; but this is not 
advisable. I once brought home some undeveloped plates, but 
the packet was very nearly opened in broad daylight by a too 
curious custom-house officer, who insisted that 1t was a parcel 
of watches. Since then I have always finished the develop- 
ment in Switzerland, and have often found it a welcome occu- 
pation on wet days. The necessary chemicals and apparatus 
can be packed in a very small space, and one’s hotel bedroom 
is easily converted into a temporary ‘dark room,’ by covering 
up the window carefully with a thick shawl or rug, and lighting 
a small red lantern. The development of the plates is the 
most delicate operation in photography, and requires much 
practice and experience to get the best results, and should be 
thoroughly mastered at home before attempting it while tra- 
velling. Perhaps more plates are spoiled by faulty develop- 
ment than by any other cause. The operation of printing 
from the negatives is, of course, done entirely at home, and 
may if necessary be entrusted to a professional printer. 

We may assume that we have now got our photograph, but 
that is not quite all yet. In order to get all we can out of it, 
we must know how to look at it. Suppose we were to hold up 
in front of a view a sheet of glass at a definite distance from 
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the eye, say ten inches, and were to trace upon it the outline 
of the view as seen through it with one eye, and if we then 
made a copy of this outline on paper and filled in the details, 
we should have a sketch which, when held at the same distance 
of ten inches and looked at with one eye, would give the 
(optically) truest possible representation of the scene. It is 
evident, moreover, that if when we have made the tracing on 
the glass, we hold it closer or further from the eye, the tracing 
will no longer coincide with the view, and will not give to the 
mind the same impression as the view. In other words, to 
give the truest effect it must be seen at that distance at which 
it was made. The same holds good with a photograph; it 
should be held at the same distance from the eye as the lens or 
camera’s eye was from the plate. Then, and then only, will 
it give an optically true representation of the scene. Unfor- 
tunately we very seldom know what was the focal length of 
the lens used, but we can often find by trial the distance at 
which a picture looks best. Now the shortest distance of dis- 
tinct vision for a normal eye may be taken at seven or eight 
inches, so that all photographs taken with lenses of a shorter 
focal length than this will not give a correct idea of the scene, 
unless held uncomfortably near the eye. Hence all photo- 
graphs on a small scale, and especially panoramas, really 
give a wrong notion when hung up on a wall and looked at 
from a distance ; they should be treated more like maps, to be 
examined closely in detail. Enlarged reproductions from the 
original negatives have a far better pictorial effect, but are 
unfortunately very troublesome and expensive to make. 

Still, a small photograph well taken and nicely mounted 
may be a charming little object, and much better than none at 
all, whatever one may say against it theoretically. Of course 
no photograph can equal a really good sketch, but to sketch 
well and rapidly is far more difficult than to take a good 
photograph. The wish must have occurred to most climbers 
_ to have the power of bringing home with them some record, 
however imperfect, of the scenery they pass through. To all 
such who cannot sketch I would say, take up photography ; 
do not be deterred by the dry details and apparent difficulties 
on which I have perhaps dilated too long in this paper, but 
which are easily surmounted. Those members of the club and 
others who have already taken it up will, I am sure, bear me 
out in saying that photography combined with mountaineering 
is a most fascinating and delightful pursuit. 
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THe DEnT pu GEANT.* 


I. 
By ALESSANDRO SELLA. 


[The following extracts translated from a letter of Signor Alessandro Sella 
addressed to the Editor by the kindness of Mr. R. H. Budden, will be read 
with interest by all Alpine men, as they narrate the conquest of the last great 
peak in the Alps, which had hitherto defied all attacks. ] 


E made the ascent July 29, 1882, starting from the hut 

on the Col du Géant. In two hours we found ourselves 

at the foot of the peak, at the spot where an attempt had 

formerly been made to throw a rope over the summit by means 

of rockets. Here we remained some time to allow the rocks to 

get warmed by thesun. At this spot we left all our traps with 
our provisions. 

A short distance from here we reached the face of the peak, 
which overlooks the Montenvers. The difficulties begin at 
the point at which Mr. Mummery stopped, and which is 
about a hundred métres from the summit, and not twenty 
or thirty métres, as this gentleman says on a visiting card 
which I found at the foot of the Dent. 

With the aid of ropes we got up the terrible slippery wall of 
rocks which had hitherto stopped everyone, although we were 
obliged to excavate (or mine) the rock in two places in order 
to gain the edge (spigolo) which overhangs a terrible vertical 
wall of rocks of about five hundred métres in height. At 
times we were suspended in mid-air with a hold for our feet 
only on small ledges of rock. We then traversed the whole of 
this face of the peak, where we were obliged again to exca- 
vate the rock in order to gain the ridge overhanging the spot 
from which we had started; at this point we found three steep 
gullies in succession, so that in order to fix the rope (which was 
double for better security) we were forced to form a ladder by 
means of our ice-axes. We then gained the crest which leads 
to the summit without much difficulty, where we were obliged 
to sit astride. 

I think it right to mention that having employed all the 
rope which we had with us in order to facilitate our descent, 
by leaving it on the rocks, our party of seven persons was 80 
pressed together through want of space that from prudential 
motives we thought it better to divide it. Two of us mounted 


* The lithograph accompanying these papers has been made from a 
fine photograph taken by Signor Vittorio Sella. The routes taken 
have been marked by Signor A. Sella and Mr. Graham. For a view 
of the N.W. face of the peak, see Alpine Journal for February 1872. 
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first with two guides, and the others awaited our return with 
the third guide, and then completed the ascent by the aid of 
the other two guides. The ascent from the foot of the peak 
took us about three hours, and the descent about two. 

I should likewise mention that the guides worked altogether 
four days in driving iron stanchions in the rocks for fixing the 
ropes and excavating {mining) the rocks, which was possible 
_ only in places where it w4s brittle (svttile). We left 100 métres 
of rope: it is impossible to descend without it. 

Our guides were Jean Joseph Maquignaz of Valtour- 
nanche, with his nephew Daniel and his son Battiste. Their 
conduct was above all praise, and to judge of it rightly you 
should have seen them at work. 

I was accompanied by my brothers Corradinoand Alfonso(the 
latter only seventeen years of age), and my cousin Gaudenzio. 

The ascent is certainly very difficult, but not dangerous. 
At asingle point the slope is 60°, generally from 75° to 80°, 
and in some parts absolutely vertical. The last ridge which 
leads to the top is, however, not extraordinarily steep. 

It was impossible for us, owing to lack of time and rope, to 
make the ascent of the point nearest the Jorasses. The guides, 
however, the day before had almost conquered it (7 avevano 
quasi superata). I understand that later a party from Cha- 
monix succeeded in scaling it. Additional ropes were placed 
by the Maquignaz in their two subsequent ascents—with two 
Italian officials three days after us, and then witha Signor 
Trombetta. Thus the time taken in making the ascent has 
been much shortened. 


II. 
By W. W. GrRaHam. 


From the time I first saw the wonderful rock tower of the 
Dent du Géant, I had a secret wish to attempt the ascent, but 
the repeated failures of so many first-class climbers and the 
reputation of inaccessibility which it had thus gained, made me 
postpone the attack in favour of some more easily climbed 
peak. Then, too, the chaffing advice of more experienced 
mountaineers, ‘ Oh, if you’ve got a spare week, go and try the 
Géant,’ was a damper to any slight sparks of enthusiasm left. 
However, when the news arrived at Zermatt that the much- 
tried peak had been done, I determined to make use of M. 
Sella’s staircase, as it was somewhat unkindly termed, the re- 
port being that he had festooned the peak. with rope, not to 
mention iron stanchions and other aids to climbing. 
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Accordingly, when next at Chamonix, I engaged Alphonse 
Payot and Auguste Cupelin, whom I found very keen on going, 
it being a new excursion for the Chamonix list, and on August 
14 last we left the Montenvers early in the morning. Our 
start was delayed by a heavy shower, but we got off at last, and 
taking the left side of the séracs, which we found to be quite 
an hour shorter than the other route, easily reached the snow 
field at the foot of the peak. Then, however, it began to snow 
very hard, which put climbing out of the question, and a rush 
was accordingly made for the cabane in hopes of its clearing 
up before the next day. 

I now found myself face to face with the problem how to 
kill time till to-morrow morning. Of course we might have 
returned, but by sleeping at the cabane we hoped to gain some 
hours the next day. Well, I carved my name on the walls, 
I ate as slowly and I fear as much as I could, I discussed 
exhaustively every possible subject with Payot and Cupelin, 
till they went to sleep—the average guide’s command of sleep 
is very remarkable—I smoked innumerable pipes, and < still I 
was not happy.’ 

It was only 4 o’clock, and the snow was falling in that slow 
heavy way in which only snow can fall when you want to do 
something and it doesn’t intend that you shall; I could not 
sleep, and at last I was driven to study the visitors’ book. 
Strange to say, I found a good deal of amusement in turning 
over its pages, the entries being quite a study of national cha- 
racter. English entries were almost always short and gruff, 
‘So and so, Montenvers to Courmayeur (or vice versd), time 
, guides German and Italian notices are more 
florid and make more of the difficulties, and the enthusiasm 
culminates in the French accounts. One man describes his 
guides, two of the least capable men of Chamonix, as ‘les plus 
braves gens du monde’; another commends himself to ‘le bon 
Dieu’ before daring the ‘ perilous’ descent to Courmayeur, 
while a third entry, too long for repetition, is quite a gem in its 
way. A previous notice by his friend described the author as 
having ‘reculé.’ ‘ True,’ he says when succeeding on the third 
attempt, ‘ j’'avais reculé, mais —pour mieux sauter ;’ and pro- 
ceeds to chant quite a Nunc Dimittis over the accomplish- 
ment of what he calls his ‘long-cherished vow.’ Almost the 
last entry in the book was signed by the Sella family, who 
stated, with some prefatory flourishes to the glory of Italy, 
that they had made the first ascent of the Dent du Géant, and 
hoisted thereon the Italian flag. As, however, I knew that 
they had not reached the highest pinnacle, and the accounts of 
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later ascents made no mention of going farther, I concluded 
to my great relief that I still had first chance of finishing 
off the peak. 

Sleep came at last, and next morning the weather was worse 
than ever; fully eighteen inches of snow had fallen, and we 
were obliged to return damp and disconsolate to the Mont- 
envers. 

For the next two or three days the weather was only suit- 
able for small excursions, but Saturday proved fine, and in 
spite of the protest of the guides that there was too much snow, 
believing that ‘the better the day the better the deed,’ I 
determined to start early next morning. We did not intend to 
be again half frozen, so carried quite a small stack of wood and 
engaged as porter a youth whose sole name, christian or sur, 
was Pierre. 

We started before two on August 20, a pitch-dark moonless 
night, the natural result being that we lost the track on the 
Mer de Glace almost immediately ; owing to this delay, and to 
our taking it very easy, it was eight o’clock before we reached 
the col. Here we intended to send Pierre to the cabane with 
our ‘impedimenta,’ but he wished to join the ascent ‘ comme 
volontaire,’ so after breakfast and a rest we started at nine to 
attack the mountain. The snow was in beautiful order, so that 
we were able to kick steps up a steep couloir, and before 
eleven we had reached the summit of the rock aréte, where it 
abuts against the peak itself. Here was a beautiful shelter 
from the wind, which was very cold, and we discussed the 
probable route. The peak is, roughly speaking, a triangular 
wedge, the three faces looking N.W., 8S. W., andS.E. approxi- 
mately. The S.E. face is as nearly perpendicular as possible ; 
in fact, overhangs in at least one place, and consequently may 
be speedily dismissed. The N.W. face is practicable for a con- 
siderable distance, but, looking down from above, is nearly per- 
pendicular for the last 200 or 300 feet. Finally there remained 
the S.W. face. By this and by its left-hand edge the Italians 
had ascended, and we could see about 200 feet of rope very near 
the top, but no others. Here Pierre’s courage evaporated, so 
leaving him with our axes and provisions, we climbed a great 
slab of rock and worked our way straight upwards, our course 
lying along the right edge of the S.W. face. About half the 
ascent was accomplished without stopping and in silence only 
broken by a pant as one by one we raised ourselves up what 
may be best likened to a great staircase with very high narrow 
stairs ; and I must say that it was the hardest climbing, from a 
muscular point of view, that I ever tried. Then, however, the 
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character of the peak entirely changes. It becomes a surface 
almost as smooth as if it had been planed, whilst the rock, being ~ 
a close quartz, offers no welcome cracks as hand or foot hold. 
This face has an inclination of 65° to 70° at least, and in most 
places more, and is only broken by two vertical clefts and a 
few very narrow ledges. We climbed three of these with the 
greatest difficulty, and reached the level of the rope we had 
seen, though we were still separated from it by the whole 
breadth of the face. We crossed very gingerly, the ledge 
being very narrow, and in most places there being absolutely 
no hand hold. Fortunately the face is not very wide, and we 
crossed in safety. Then we saw what we ought to have seen 
before, that the ropes stretched away below us for quite 
300 feet, but, being laid in acleft which was half full of frozen 
snow, they had been quite hidden. We now mounted merrily, 
the rope being a great assistance, and indeed in one place 
necessary, as there is a smooth slab quite fifteen feet high, and 
which could only be climbed by a ladder or by nails driven 
in. The ascent of this cut our hands very badly, as the rope 
was a mass of ice. Then the way led round a large smooth 
slab on tothe N.W. face; there the rope had become loosened 
at its upper end, and was hanging down useless. We hoisted 
Payot up and then he had to work along, hanging from the 
ledge by his hands till he reached the aréte. We then passed 
him the rope and he fastened it more securely for the benefit 
of future climbers. We turned the corner, crept along a 
narrow ledge which overhung a maguificent precipice, and the 
difficulties were over. The rope was frozen to the rocks, but 
we were independent of it, as the slope decreased to about 40°, 
and we were able to go up, partly climbing, partly crawling. 
About 100 feet of this and we reached a rock step on which 
was cut the letter ‘ M,’ doubtless the point to which Maquignaz 
had ascended before bringing up M. Sella. With a jump we 
were up this and on the lower of the two little teeth on the 
summit ridge, the point which had been previously reached by 
the Italians, as was attested by a stone man and a tattered flag. 
Straight in front of us rose the other tooth, about twenty feet 
higher, but separated from us by an extremely awkward notch. 
The most obvious line of descent was blocked by a huge loose 
slab which vibrated, and we consequently had to let ourselves 
down a vertical drop of about fifteen to twenty feet, and then 
found ourselves on the little aréte between the two teeth. This 
was of rock topped with ice and gradually narrowed from a foot 
to a few inches, with, on the right hand, an overhanging pre- 
cipice of quite 1,200 to 1,500 feet, on the other, a slope of 70° 
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falling almost to the Mer de Glace. Boots had been previously 
removed, but we were compelled to bestride the aréte, which was 
fortunately short. The other tooth rose perfectly smooth for 
about ten feet, after which it appeared fairly easy. I as the 
tallest and lightest mounted on Payot’s shoulders, he being 
astride the ledge. Fortunately there was a small vertical crack 
by which to steady myself, but as I gently raised myself on 
Payot I felt very like a man about to undergo the ‘ long drop.’ 
Then with a pull I was up, and with the aid of the rope raised 
Payot, and ina minute or two more we were on the top. We 
promptly set to work to raise a stone man, and in doing so 
found a splendid crystal, of which I took possession. We 
hoisted our flag, having borrowed a portion of the Italian flag- 
staff and utilising my handkerchief. The view, though very 
fine, is limited on the Grandes Jorasses side, but the position, 
which resembled nothing so much as standing on the top of a 
huge pillar, was unique. On the east and south fell enormous 
cliffs, as I proved by lying down and dropping stones which fell 
without striking the face, while on the other two sides fell 
precipices which would have been called perpendicular any where 
else. In short, there was a far greater sense of isolation and 
out-of-the-worldness than [ have ever felt on any of the loftier 
peaks. However, the wind was too cold for any stay, so after 
a dram and a yell, at 1.30 we started on the descent. This 
time we took care to follow the ropes, and the descent was quite 
easy in consequence. We soon reached the more broken 
rocks, where the ropes ceased, finding on one ledge quite a 
sackful of crystals, which, legend saith, were left by Alexander 
Burgener on his memorable attempt. We found another short 
rope behind a projecting rock, and creeping under this found 
ourselves once more at the spot where we had left our axes and 
Pierre. Time,3 p.m. After a short halt we resumed the 
descent. The sun, however, had been hard at work, and our 
couloir was impracticable, every step starting an avalanche. 
We had to descend by the rock aréte, which was very rotten, 
and covered with lonse stones under the snow, which came 
down in showers at any false step. Pierre was very unsteady, 
nor was I much better, and we gave the guides plenty of 
trouble. ‘Encore une chute de Pierre’ (pierres), exclaimed 
Cupelin as Pierre slipped for about the twentieth time, a wit- 
ticism which he repeated with a chuckle as often as occasion 
offered. At last we reached the foot of the rocks, and a grand 
glissade brought us once more down to the col. It was now 
5.30, and though I wanted to go on, the guides said it would 
be dusk before we could clear the séracs, so we took up our 
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quarters once more at the cabane. This time Morpheus was 
propitious, and I slept the sleep of the just. Next morning we 
reached the Montenvers without any other adventure than the 
fall of asnow bridge, which brought us all in a heap into a shal- 
low crevasse. For the last mile or two I could see that Cupelin 
had something on his mind—a joke, I knew, and I waited 
patiently for its appearance. Just before entering the hotel, 
he pointed to the now distant Dent du Géant, and exclaimed 
with a perfect storm of chuckles, ‘Nous aussi, nous avons 
reculé, mais—pour mieux sauter.’ 


THE ALPINE OsiTuARY. By C. E. MATHEWs. 


Nea time since, when I had the pleasure of addressing my 

colleagues of the Alpine Club on the growth of mountain- 
eering, I ventured to remind them that our obituary was a sad 
one, and that probably few of our members ‘ had any idea of 
the number of lives lost in the Alps since Edouard de la 
Grotte fell into a crevasse on the Findelen Glacier twenty-five 
years ago.’ I did not then enlarge upon the subject; it seemed 
to me that to do so would serve no useful purpose. But the 
terrible accidents which have recently occurred, and the facts 
that two of the victims of the last season were members of our 
own Club, and that all of them were men of ability and repu- 
tation, whom their friends or their country could il afford to 
lose, have convinced me that the time has come when the 
Alpine death-roll should be looked fairly in the face. 

It is lamentable that whenever a serious accident occurs 
in the Alps, there is generally an outburst of ignorant and 
foolish criticism. The public are warned against the folly 
of mountaineering; they are informed that we wilfully run 
unnecessary risks; that we climb almost impossible peaks 
from a pure spirit of bravado, from a desire to brag of our 
exploits, or from some other motive of equal silliness and 
stupidity. Criticism is good for all of us, but it is only 
really valuable in proportion to the knowledge of the critic. 
There was a time when climbing was regarded by some 
people as a proof of lunacy, but as the taste for mountaineering 
became more widely spread and the climbers better known, the 
wiser critics have admitted that we were men whose pursuit, 
whether dangerous or not, ‘it would be impertinent to treat 
otherwise than with serious and rational respect.’ 

Under these circumstances it is no longer necessary to 
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justify the practice of mountaineering. What does concern 
us is to inquire at what cost ‘the playground of Europe’ has 
been added to the recognised amusements of Englishmen ; 
whether the game is worth the candle; above all, whether the 
disasters which have chequered Alpine history are or are not 
attributable to purely preventable causes. 

It is not possible to contemplate with a light heart the grave 
list of casualties which I now present in a tabulated form to 
the readers of the Journal. In compiling it I have endeavoured 
to avoid all exaggeration; ‘to nothing extenuate nor set down 
aught in malice.’ Many accidents have occurred in the Alps 
below the snow line, in sub-Alpine regions, on road, or lake, 
or river. With these I have nothing to do. Many a life has 
been lost in the attempt to investigate the structure of some 
particular rock, or to obtain possession of some coveted flower. 
Of these I take no count. The accidents to which I desire to 
call attention are those only which have happened to mount 
aineers at work, and which have proved fatal on the spot. 
Probably the list is not an exhaustive one, but ‘’tis enough; 
twill serve.’ 

In 1856, when mountaineering was in its infancy, a Russian 
gentleman, accompanied by two guides, was crossing the Fin- 
delen Glacier to Zermatt. He was duly roped; but the 
guides, ignorant of their work, held the two ends of the rope 
in their hands. The traveller fell into a concealed crevasse; 
the rope was at once jerked out of careless hands; and M. 
de la Grotte now lies in the old churchyard at Zermatt. 

In 1860, two years after the Alpine Club had become a 
recognised institution, and when the means of avoiding a 
certain class of accidents should have been well-known, three 
English gentlemen were descending from the Col du Géant 
towards Comarr. It was late in the afternoon, and the 
snow was fresh and soft. The travellers were tied together, 
but the first and last guides held the ends of the rope in 
their hands. The leading guide, the well-known F. Tairraz, 
walked by the side of the party, taking hold of the rope from 
time to time. Everything being thus made ready for an 
accident, it immediately occurred. One of the travellers 
slipped; the first and last guides could, of course, render no 
assistance, and were only able to save themselves. All the 
travellers perished, and Tairraz declined to survive the 
disaster and perished with them. 

There was then immunity from accidents for two years, 
but early in 1864, from ignorance of the state of winter 
snow, the gallant Bennen, whom seme of the older members of | 
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the Club will so well remember, was lost with one of his 
Herrschaft in an avalanche on the Haut de Cry. 

Then came the memorable accident on the first ascent of the 
Matterhorn, in 1865, when, owing to easily avoidable causes, 
four valuable lives were thrown away, and among them that 
of one of the ablest guides who ever wielded ice axe in the 
Alps. Misfortunes came thickly in this eventful ycar, and 
before the season closed six more victims were added to the 
death roll. 

The loss of Mr. Young on Mont Blanc in 1866 was per- 
haps the most inexplicable of recorded accidents, whilst that 
of Captain Arkwright and three of his guides on the Grand 
Plateau in the same year, was an exact repetition of the 
celebrated accident to Dr. Hamel’s party more than sixty 
years ago. 

Two lives were lost in 1868, two more in 1869, and in 1870 
occurred that fearful disaster on Mont Blanc, when one Scotch 
and two American gentlemen, with eight guides, were either 
blown from the Calotte or perished miserably from cold and 
hunger. Another life was lost in 1871, two in 1872, two in 
1873, two in 1874, two in 1875, and three in 1876. 

In 1877 an accident occurred from an entirely new cause. 
Two members of the English Bar, accompanied by three 
well-known guides, attempted the Lyskamm from the Lysjoch. 
By this time contempt had followed familiarity. The leading 
guide led his party on to an overhanging cornice of snow, and 
every member of the expedition paid the penalty of the rash- 
ness of their leader. 

Five lives were lost in 1878, five in 1879, four in 1880, five 
in 1881, and in spite of all experience, all knowledge, all 
warning, the season that has just closed has been as fruitful of 
disaster as any that has been recorded in our annals. 

These are the facts, painful and inexorable. What lessons 
are to be drawn from them? If the pursu:i of mountaineering 
—which does not.add much to the book of human knowledge, 
but is admittedly followed for the health and pleasure of its 
votaries —if this sport, noble as it undoubtedly is, can only be 
obtained at such great sacrifices; if it is necessary that eighty- 
seven lives should be thrown away in a mere handful of years, in 
order that some hundred men should enjoy an annual holiday 
after this particular pattern, then the game is emphatically not 
worth the candle, and mountaineering should be discounten- 
anced by all those who profess to regulate their lives on the 
principles of prudence and good sense. 

But is it sv? Is mountaineering really a pursuit containing 
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so many elements of danger that a man of reasonable prudence 
ought to forego it? or does the danger really result from the 
careless or wilful neglect of those precautions which observa- 
tion and experience have proved to be necessary? Let this 
question be tested by reference to the death roll. 

I suppose that it 1s an obvious truism that no sane man 
should undertake an expedition, even of the third or fourth 
order, unaccompanied by friend or guide; and yet on refer- 
ence to our obituary it will be seen that eight of the fatal 
accidents there recorded have happened to gentlemen climbing 
alone. Is it reasonable or fair that our pursuit should be 
discouraged in consequence of accidents such as these? 

Again, if there is any precaution better understood than 
another, and in respect of which the law has been laid down by 
competent authority with wearisome iteration, that precaution 
consists in the proper use of the rope. To cross a glacier un- 
roped is to court danger, nor would any guide now consent 
for a moment to hold the end of a rope in his hand. If the 
strain came upon him, his hands would be useless. But, if the 
_ rope is fixed round his waist, he has both hands free, and by 
the proper use of the ice-axe he can arrest a slip under any 
ordinary circumstances. There is no accident on record—with 
one single exception—that has occurred on a glacier, by a fall 
into a crevasse, to a party properly roped together. I feel 
almost humiliated to have to enforce so elementary a moun- 
taineering proposition. It is the first lesson the novice has 
to learn. Of course, a man may cross a glacier unroped 
without falling into a crevasse, just as a man may cross a rifle 
range while practice is going on, without being shot, but the 
difference between crossing a glacier with or without a rope is 
the difference between perfect safety and inexcusable rashness. 
The use of the rope is equally necessary on rocks. If the 
rocks are not very difficult, the slip of one member of a party 
can be easily arrested. If they are, in places of exceptional 
difficulty only one person should move at atime. Will it be 
believed that eighteen of the deaths here recorded are attri- 
butable to the neglect of this obvious and simple precaution ? 
It was culpable negligence, and that only, which cost the 
lives of Elliott and of Moseley. Only one verdict could be 
given by an honest jury on deaths like these—‘ Suicide, whilst 
in a state of sound mind.’ 

There is some difference of opinion as to the numbers of 
which a climbing party should be composed. But whatever 
number is right, two is unquestionably wrong. A sudden ill- 
ness or a slight accident to one of the party, and the other is 
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of little use. Imagine, for instance, a man who has sprained 
his ankle seven or eight hours from home. To leave the 
sufferer for many hours is very painful; to remain with him is 
practically useless. A party on any mountain of the first 
or second order should never be less than three. The typical 
party for comfort and safety consists of two travellers and 
two guides. With one traveller and one guide the latter is 
overweighted in more senses than one; with two guides the 
labour is equally divided. On reference to our obituary it 
will be seen that nine deaths have occurred in cases where the 
party has consisted of two persons only. In other words, the 
smaller the party the greater the risk of disaster. 

During the past season the snow has been exceptionally bad. 
The attack on a new peak like the Aiguille Blanche de Peuteret, 
an obelisk of rock on the south side of Mont Blanc, demanded a 
strong party and favourable conditions of weather and of snow; 
but every precaution was disregarded. The state of Professor 
Balfour’s health before he left England was such that some of 
his friends urgently pressed him not to climb. He took one 
guide only with him, and he made the expedition contrary to 
the express advice of Emile Rey, of Courmayeur, no mean 
authority, who not only declined to accompany him, but 
warned him of the state of the snow, and earnestly dissuaded 
him from the enterprise. The snow on the Wetterhorn was 
known to be in bad order when Mr. Penhall attempted it, also 
with one guide only, in August last. The expedition should 
not have been made. 

Although we must ever mourn for the brave men who have 
rendered good service to the Club, and whose loss makes a 
gap that will not be easily filled, it is none the less our duty 
to see that the responsibility is put upon the right shoulders, 
and that our pursuit should not be held up to unmerited 
obloquy because some sanguine men persist in neglecting the 
ordinary safeguards which alone make that pursuit justifiable. 

There is another cardinal mistake which is still too often 
made, which has resulted in many accidents, and if persisted 
in may result in many more. I mean climbing in bad weather. 
I fear that there are few members of the Club who can honestly 
plead not guilty to this charge. It is true that if a man has set 
his heart upon a particular peak, and he gets within an hour 
or two of the top of it before bad weather comes on, it is very 
hard to turn back. The average Englishman does not like to 
be beaten. But after all, is it not the truest courage to run 
away? Every climber knows the enormous difference between 
mountaineering in sunshine and in storm. The risks on what 
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is ordinarily an easy mountain become tremendous in bad 
weather, and the climber is in the worst physical and mental 
condition for grappling with them. The worst accident we 
have to record, that on Mont Blanc in 1870, when eleven lives 
were lost, would have been avoided if the party had retreated 
before the storm began. I cannot help thinking that it is 
rather obstinacy than true courage which induces a man to 
persist in an enterprise when wind and weather are against him. 
The real bravery is to accept defeat. Under such circum- 
stances, he who climbs and runs away, may live to climb 
another day. Every prudent man will, therefore, set his face 
against such a flagrant breach of the unwritten laws of climbing 
morality. And every prudent guide if asked to proceed under 
such circumstances will answer as Melchior Anderegg once 
did to a climber in my hearing—‘ Es geht, Melchior!’ said my 
friend, when we came to an impracticable spot. ‘Ja!’ replied 
Melchior, ‘es geht, aber ich gehe nicht.’ 

Many of the accidents in our obituary have resulted from 
avalanches. I know that some persons are of opinion that 
accidents from this cause are among those which are most 
difficult to avoid. Ido not share in this view. Avalanches 
are of two kinds: those which result from the falling of fresh 
snow down a more or less steeply inclined plane, and those 
which result from the fall of ice from an overhanging glacier. 
In my judgment, no party should ever run the slightest risk 
of an accident from either. All of us know the ‘ Ancien 
Passage.’ In settled weather, when the snow is old and in 
good order, no accident is possible at this spot, but after fresh 
snow, it is the playground of avalanches, as Captain Arkwright 
and his three guides found to their cost fourteen years ago. 
The risk is always great in working under an overhanging 
glacier. I remember, in the year 1870, ascending the Pizzo 
Bianco to inspect the east side of Monte Rosa. Mr. Mors- 
head and myself had set our hearts on making the first passage 
over the Hochste Spitze, from Macugnaga, to the Riffel. 
We were advised by eminent guides. After a long examina- 
tion we were forced to admit that we could not get up without 
crossing the tracks of ice avalanches, and thereby incurring a 
serious risk, which, in our judgment, was not justifiable. As 
a matter of fact, some avalanches fell whilst our inspection 
was being made. I know that Dr. Taylor and the Messrs. 
Pendlebury made this excursion in 1872, after Ulrich and 
Christian Lauener and the veteran Almer had declined to 
have anything to do with it. Now if Dr. Taylor’s party could 
have satisfied themselves that by a very early start they could 
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get above the avalanche-tracks before the sun had power to 
loosen the overhanging ice, the ascent might have been less 
open to hostile criticism. But Dr. Taylor himself informed 
us that at 2 a.M.‘a deep roll from the Zumstein announced 
that the avalanches were waking early.’ The excursion has 
been more than once repeated. Last year, however, the 
inevitable result occurred. Signor Marinelli and his two 
guides were in a dangerous position late in the afternoon. 
They fell in with the ice avalanches which: Dr. Taylor had 
avoided, and were killed on the spot. In other words, the 
culpable neglect of ordinary precautions had its natural con- 
sequences. 

I have already referred to the ‘cornice accident’ of 1877. 
This was clearly the result of bad guiding. Even good guides 
sometimes fail to take sufficient precautions. One would have | 
thought that an accident so striking and so melancholy would 
have been warning enough for all time, and yet within the last 
three or four years two parties have been nearly sacrificed 
from precisely the same cause, on the Piz Palu and the 
Gabelhorn, and in each case were only saved by the skill and 
dexterity of the rear guide. 

There can be no doubt that in these days men climb Alps 
who are not fitted for it, and who would be much better at 
home. They are not only often out of training, but altogether 
ignorant of the very alphabet of their art. Conceive a man 
who knows about enough of cricket to play in a match at a 
country school, thinking himself worthy to play at Lord’s 
against Australian bowling; and yet men, whose pedestrian 
feats have not amounted to more than Skiddaw or the Glyddrs, 
sometimes’ rush out to the Alps and expect to be con- 
ducted safely to the top of the Weisshorn or the Matterhorn. 

Accidents do not happen to men who understand their busi- 
ness, and do not neglect reasonable precautions. The pioneers 
of the Alpine Club learned their work slowly. They laboured 
in new fields and at great disadvantages. They had the dread 
of the unknown before them as well as its charm. Perhaps 
they were over-cautious, but they had their reward. Peak 
after peak fell before them ; col after col was crossed. New 
expeditions were made season after season, often under cir- 
cumstances of unusual difficulty ; but there is not a blot upon 
their mountaineering escutcheon, there is not a single accident 
to record. This fact is worth earnest consideration. But, as 
Mr. Stephen has told us—and mountaineers never had a more 
prudent or more sagacious adviser—‘ The modern race of man- 
kind is ina too great hurry. It refuses to serve an apprentice- 
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ship to anything. It believes that by a little happy audacity 
and the expenditure of enough money it can leap over all pre- 
paratory stages. Mountaineering, like so many other things, 
has become a fashion with many who don’t really care about 
it ; and the mountains have taken a terrible revenge.’ 

What, then, are the conclusions to be drawn? Surely my 
readers will already have done so for themselves. Moun- 
taineering is extremely dangerous in the case of incapable, of 
imprudent, of thoughtless men. But I venture to state that 
of all the accidents in our sad obituary, there is hardly one 
which need have happened; there is hardly one which could 
not have been easily prevented by proper caution and proper 
care. Men get careless and too confident. This does not 
matter or the other does not matter. The fact is, that every- 
thing matters; precautions should not only be ample but 
excessive. 

The little more and how much it is, 
And the little less and what worlds away. 


Mountaineering is not dangerous, provided ‘that the climber 
knows his business and takes the necessary precautions—all 
within his own control—to make danger impossible. The 
prudent climber will. recollect what he owes to his family 
and to his friends. He will also recollect that he owes 
something to the Alps, and will scorn to bring them into 
disrepute. He will not go on a glacier without a rope. He 
will not climb alone, or with a single companion. He will 
treat a great mountain with the respect it deserves, and not 
try to rush a dangerous peak with inadequate guiding power. 
He will turn his back steadfastly upon mist and storm. He 
will not go where avalanches are in the habit of falling after 
fresh snow, or wander about beneath an overhanging glacier 
in the heat of a summer afternoon. Above all, if Fe loves the 
mountains for their own sake, for the lessons they can teach 
and the happiness they can bring, he will do nothing that 
can discredit his manly pursuit or bring down the ridicule of 
the undiscerning upon the noblest pastime in the world. 
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ALPINE ACCIDENTS. 


THe past summer has been signalised by an unusual number of acci- 
dents amongst the higher Alps, and the Alpine Club in particular has 
to mourn the untimely death of two of its younger and more active 
members. In previous pages will be found obituary notices and some 
general observations on the lessons to be learnt from these sad events. 
Here we have merely to chronicle the facts, so far as they can be ascer- 
tained, for it is not the least melancholy feature of the three accidents 
which occurred above the snow-line, that no survivor remained to 
explain the immediate causes and circumstances of each mishap. 

The first in date is that which happened on the Aiguille Blanche de 
Peuteret,* near Courmayeur, when Mr. F. M. Balfour, Professor of 
Animal Morphology and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and his 
guide, Johann Petrus of Stalden, lost their lives. The following letter 
sent to the ‘Times’ contains all that can ever be known on the 
subject :— 

‘S1r,—By this time the news has, doubtless, reached England of the 
accident on the Aiguille Blanche de Peuteret, which resulted in the 
death of Professor F'. M. Balfour, F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and his guide, Johann Petrus of Stalden. 

‘On the 14th inst. Mr. Balfour crossed the Col du Géant, and in 
descending the Italian side the idea first occurred to him of attempting 
the Aiguille Blanche de Peuteret, or, as it is also called, the Aiguille 
de la Belle Etoile. This peak, which had never been ascended, is a 
part of one of the buttresses of Mont Blanc, and is joined to the massif 
of the mountain by an extremely steep snow aréte. My guide Emile 
Rey had previously attempted the peak, and was able to give Mr. 
Balfour so many details as to the probable line of ascent that he pro- 
posed that we should both accompany him. This Emile strongly ad- 
vised me not to do, as he considered the snow to be in a dangerous 
condition. Mr. Balfour, however, did not agree with him as to the 
state of the snow, and next morning started with Petrus for the 
Aiguille, accompanied by a porter to carry blankets and wood as far as 
their sleeping place on the rocks. 

‘This was on Tuesday, the 18th, and as it was a new ascent and a 
difficult one, it was thought probable he might be absent two nights, 
and return to Courmayeur on Thursday afternoon. As he did not re- 
appear, it was supposed that he must have crossed Mont Blanc to 
Chamonix, or, having found the ascent more difficult than he expected, 
gone down to the Chialets de Visaille for more provisions. On Friday 
Mr. Bertolini and Mr. W. M. Baker, an Englishman who was staying 
in the hotel, became seriously alarmed. Finding on Saturday he had 
not been heard of either at Chamonix or the Chalets de Visaille, they 
sent out a search-party, accompanied by the honorary chaplain, the 
Rev. H. S. Verschoyle, there being some hope of the poor men being 


* A distant view of the peak will be found in the number of the Alpine 
Journal for May 1878. 
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still alive. Early on Sunday morning, on reaching the rocks between 
the Glacier du Brouillard and the Glacier du Fresnay, they saw what 
appeared to be the bodies of Mr. Balfour and Petrus, both partially 
covered with snow. They were lying at the foot of the steep snow 
aréte before referred to. It is clear that Mr. Balfour’s death was in- 
stantaneous. As there was a comparatively small quantity of fresh 
snow about the place where they lay, we presume that it was not an 
avalanche which caused their death, but that one of them slipped, and 
the other had not sufficient strength to hold his companion. As the 
provisions which they had left at the sleeping place were untouched, 
the accident must have taken place on Wednesday, the 19th, just a 
week ago. But it is not certain whether they fell in the descent or 
ascent of the Aiguille. 

‘Yesterday sixteen guides and porters, headed by Emile Rey, started 
with the necessary means of bringing the remains back to the hotel. 

‘Mr. Balfour was a first-rate mountaineer, a fact sufficiently proved 
by his achievements in the Alps during the past two seasons. But itis — 
much to be feared that he made an error in judgment, in taking one 
guide only instead of two, for such a long and difficult snow expedition. 

‘Mr. Balfour’s brother is expected to arrive here to-day. ‘Till then 
it is uncertain whether the remains will be buried here or conveyed to 
England. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, C. D. CUNNINGHAM. 


‘Hotel Royal, Courmayeur, July 26.’ 


‘Sir,—The late Mr. F. M. Balfour’s name was known and his loss 
has been keenly felt in so wide a circle that the following details of the 
accident by which he met his death will, doubtless, be interesting to a 
large number of your readers, on the Continent as well as in England. 
They were gathered by Mr. G. W. Balfour and myself at Courmayeur, 
partly from the guides who brought the bodies down and partly from 
an examination of the scene of the accident, in which we were aasisted 
by Mr. W. M. Conway, who kindly made a sketch of the spot from a 
short distance. In several important points they will be found to 
supplement the letter from Mr. Cunningham, published in the “ Times” 
of the 31st ult. : 

‘In order to attain the lowest point of the aréte between the Aiguille 
Blanche de Peuteret and Mont Blanc, Mr. Balfour and his guide had 
to reach the upper basin of the Glacier de Fresney. This basin is 
separated from the lower portion of the glacier by an excessively steep 
and impassable ice-fall, bounded on the left or north side by a wall of 
rocks, generally precipitous, but divided, not far from the ice, by a 
couloir. This couloir is wide and filled with ice near the top, but the 
lower half is a narrow gully, formed of rocks which at the time of the 
accident were to a great extent covered with thin ice. In the snow at 
the top of this couloir the traces of the party were seen by the guides; 
the bodies were found at the bottom, on the steep snow-slope of the 
lower glacier. Mr. Balfour must have climbed the rocks by the side 
of the gully; their difficulty may be inferred from the fact that the 
well-known guide, Emile Rey, once spent five hours in ascending them, 
though their vertical height must be less than 1,000 feet. 

H 2 
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‘It is clear that the two travellers fell either from the top of the 
couloir or at some point in descending. The condition in which the 
bodies were found seems to exclude the former hypothesis. Mr. 
Balfour’s neck was broken and his skull fractured in three places. 
Petrus’s right arm was broken between the elbow and the shoulder, 
and so were his ribs on the right side; a fracture of the skull was, in 
his case, probably received during the very difficult dnd dangerous 
descent of the bodies to Courmayeur. Both showed some bruises and 
abrasions, but no other serious external wound; their hands were 
scratched only on the outside, so that they could have made no effort 
to save themselves by grasping anything. The clothes were torn, but 
not to any great extent; nor was the rope broken. These appearances 
seem to point to a fall over rocks, but through a comparatively small 
height. The guides were confident that they had not come down with 
an avalanche. 

‘Whether the summit had been reached will, perhaps, never be 
known. One or other must have slipped in the descent of the rock 
wall, not far above the glacier. It is most probable that Petrus fell 
first; partly on the general ground that Mr. Balfour, who was remark- 
ably sure-footed, would, of course, in any difficult place have the 
assistance of the rope, while his companion, coming last, would have 
to do without it; partly because four or five adjacent nails were 
broken off the heel of Mr. Balfour’s right boot in a manner which 
could not be accounted for by a mere slip on his part. His foot would 
appear rather to have been torn by a violent wrench from firm stand- 
ing ground. Itmay beadded that Petrus’s body was found in advance, 
but it would be rash to draw any strong conclusion from this circum- 
stance. It has been stated that the guide’s boots were not properly 
nailed ; this, however, is not the case. The nails were, it is true, 
slightly worn, but not sufficiently so to be a source of danger. 

‘It is not easy to say how far the absence of a third man contributed 
to the accident. Ina place of extreme difficulty it would very pro- 
bably have meant only the loss of another life. On the other hand, by 
carrying a spare rope and indirectly by lightening the labour of what 
must have been a very arduous day, a second guide might, perhaps, — 
have spared us the disaster. 

‘The columns of the “ Times” have borne witness to the magnitude 
of a loss which Mr. Balfour’s friends alone can fully appreciate. Per- 
mit me to add one word of respect to the memory of a brave guide. A 
finer climber or more true-hearted man could scarcely have been 
found among the Alps. The fact that he was brother-in-law to Peter 
Knubel, who a few years ago lost three brothers at once by an accident 
on the Lyskamm, adds an additional pathos to his fate. I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, Water Lear. 

‘ London, August 11. 


‘P.S. Since writing the above I have ascertained from the porter who 
accompanied the party to the sleeping-place, that they had with thema 
spare rope, much thinner than that with which they were tied. This 
was not found upon the bodies, and had doubtless been left behind in 
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the descent of some difficult place. It is not impossible that it might 
have frayed upon the rocks, and thus actually caused the accident. 

‘It is perhaps right to add that Henri Séraphin held that the fall 
had taken place on the snow at the top of the couloir, and that a ver- 
tical height of 700 or 800 feet had thus been traversed. Emile Rey, 
who at first agreed with us that there must have been a slip close to 
the foot of the rocks, has, I understand, since come round to Henri’s 
opinion. To me it is simply incredible that such a fall, over exces- 
sively steep ice and rocks, without the protection which would have 
been afforded by an avalanche, had they ridden upon the top of one, 
should have produced no further injury to the bodies. A vertical fall 
of 30 feet would be enough to account for the wounds received. 

‘Should the rocks be again climbed, a careful search ought to be 
made for the spare rope; there seems to be no other chance of any 
solution of the mystery. W.L. 

‘ October 8.’ 


A foolish report, which gained a wide circulation, was contradicted 
on authority in a letter to the same paper, which it is well to place 
on record :— 

‘Sirn,—A telegram from Geneva appeared in the newspapers on 
July 31, concerning the accident in which Mr. F. M. Balfour and his 
guide lost their lives in the attempt to climb the Aiguille Blanche de 
Peuteret, near Courmayeur. It was stated that before making the 
ascent Mr. Balfour executed his will and made provision for the family 
of his guide. This report is calculated to give a painfully false impres- 
sion of recklessness, not only as to his own life, but also as to that of his 
guide. I have been informed, by a near relative of Mr. Balfour, that 
his will is dated several years ago. I happen also to know that before 
a previous tour in Switzerland, he made a similar provision for his 
guide’s benefit in case of accident; that on the present occasion the 
arrangement was made before he went to Courmayeur; and that in a 
letter to his brother he referred to the smallness of the risk in climbing, 
and said the enclosed cheque was to be torn up on his return to Eng- 
land. It was, in short, a last example of the singular thoughtfulness 
for others which marked his whole character. 

‘It is now but too effectually proved that the attempt to climb the 
Aiguille was venturesome ; but all who knew Mr. Balfour will disbe- 
lieve that he thought he was incurring abnormal risk, and will espe- 
cially repudiate the implication of recklessness with his guide’s life. I 
remain your obedient servant, G. H. Darwin. 

‘ Trinity College, Cambridge, August 8.’ 


There had scarcely been time to recover from the shock of this 
terrible event, a blow not merely to mountaineering, but to biological 
science, when two other accidents followed close on one another. On 
August 3, Mr. W. Penhall and Andreas Maurer of Meyringen, perished 
on the Wetterhorn, and on August 12, Mr. W. E. Gabbett, with J. M. 
Lochmatter and the latter’s son, a youth of 19, shared the same fate on 
the Dent Blanche. 

Of the former tragedy we givea detailed account (fuller than any yet 
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published) written by Mr. Howard Barrett, who accompanied the 
. search party, and whose professional opinion is of the greatest value in 
any attempt to seek out the causes of the accident. 

‘Readers of the “ Alpine Journal” will be interested to have an 
account of the sad accident that befell Mr. Penhall and Andreas 
Maurer last August, of a fuller and more detailed character than that 
which I thought it necessary to communicate to the ‘ Times.” 

‘On August 1 Mr. Penhall joined Mr. Church at Grindelwald. They 
had for their guides Andreas Maurer and Rudolf Kaufmann. Mr. 
Penhall was anxious to ascend some Oberland peak betore he accom- 
panied his friend over the Agassiz Joch to the Eggischhorn, en route for 
Zermatt. He therefore proposed that he should start at midnight, and 
ascend the Wetterhorn direct from Grindelwald, taking with him 
Andreas Maurer; whilst Mr. Church should start in the morning with 
Rudolf Kaufmann for the Schwarzenegg Hiitte, where he and 
Maurer would rejoin them in the evening, as he counted upon being 
back in Grindelwald by 2 p.m. They left the “ Bar” hotel at 12.30 mid- 
night, on Thursday, August 3, the night being warm and close. When 
evening fell, and still they did not return, considerable anxiety began 
to be felt concerning them. 

‘The day had been far from fine, and the mountain enshrouded 
during a great part of it in clouds suggestive of snow. It was thought 
that they might possibly have descended to Rosenlaui, and at about 
8.30 p.m. a Meyringen man was despatched thither to inquire. He 
returned at 4.30 a.m. on Friday, with no news of them. Therefore, 
at 6 a.M. a party consisting of Johann Tinnier, Ulrich Kaufmann, 
Rudolf Kaufmann, Kaspar Maurer, “ little’ Peter Baumann, and 
myself started and went up by way of the Milchbachloch. All 
the crevasses in the line of route were thoroughly examined, as was 
also the ground at the foot of the declivity of the smooth shelving 
rocks on the eastern side of the glacier. At the hut we found Maurer’s 
sack, containing the provisions, &c. I had with me a very powerful 
double telescope, and, armed with this, Tannler and I lay down 
30 yards in front of the hut to examine as much as was visible of the 
‘upward route. We easily found vhe tracks of those we sought on the © 
first snow-slopes visible above the hut, and followed them with 
the eye upwards, and then to the right, along a sort of broad corridor 
of snow, backed by the wall of rocks named, I believe, the Wildgrat 
(though Tannler would call it nothing but “ Der Fluh”), and bounded 
on the west, or the side nearest to us, by a steep (and in places appa- 
-rently vertical) declivity of rugged rock falling to the snow-slopes 
beneath. The tracks were plainly visible along this corridor until a 
point was reached where a short distance farther would have taken 
them into the great couloir, up the side or on the ridge of which the 
ascent of the mountain is usually made. But here, to our dismay, we 
saw the line of their footsteps cut across by the track of an avalanche; 
thereWwere none beyond it. It seemed distressingly clear that a fatal 
accident had occurred, and that all that remained to be done was to 
find and bring down the bodies. So I sent down Rudolf Kaufmann 
with a request to Mr. Boss to send up a strong party of guides and 
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porters with carrying necessaries, and the rest of us proceeded with 
our search. It was both inexpedient and dangerous to follow the track, 
of those who were lost. Inexpedient, because the bodies were probably 
not there, but carried down below; and dangerous, because the snow 
on the mountain was still in a most unsafe state, and inconsiderable 
avalanches were dropping freely about during the whole time we were 
upon it. So we skirted along below the line of rugged rocks of which 
I have spoken, over which all snow that fell from the space I have 
ventured to term a corridor must descend. When we came, though at 
some distance below it, to the spot where the avalanche had swept 
across the corridor, there, stretching from our feet in a vast and 
tapering mound, high up to the rocks over which it had fallen, lay its 
remains; and on its surface, at one third of the distance between our- 
selves and the rocks, was some dark object. As Tinnler first fixed 
the glass upon it, his muttered exclamation and sudden pallor assured 
me that we had found what we sought. This was about 3 p.m. 
Before we moved we carefully examined the spot. Above the tail 
of the avalanche was the broken wall of rugged rocks. The rocks 
here were about 200 feet high and very precipitous, and cleft by an 
almost vertical gully down which this avalanche had swept, and which 
bore the appearance of being a regular channel for similar down-pours. 
Above the rocks, but concealed from sight by the serrated outline of 
their upper edge, was the snow-slope or “corridor” from which the 
unfortunate men were swept. Rising steeply behind that again, was 
the jagged wall of the Wildgrat, cleft also by a small or secondary 
couloir, down which undoubtedly had rushed the mass of soft snow 
that had overwhelmed them. ‘This, I think, disposes of the question, 
‘Did they start the avalanche themselves?” They did not. It came 
from the Wildgrat or Fluh, and not from the great couloir, or from 
the slope they were traversing. With all possible speed, for we were 
in @ position not suitable for loitering on a hot afternoon, we waded 
up through the soft snow of the avalanche to the spot where lay the 
‘bodies. They were close together, almost touching one ancther; the 
rope unsevered, but strangely twisted up, still bound them together. 
They lay on the surface of the snow, and not in the least imbedded in 
it. A sadder sight I have not often seen. Their hats were picked up 
20 or 30 yards above them. Death had Se, been very sudden, 
for the rigor mortis had surprised the limbs and fingers, and stiffened 
them in their very last act of desperate clutching. It is only when 
death is extremely sudden that the rigor mortis appears to set in in 
this instantaneous manner. Instances of a similar character are not 
at all uncommon on the battle-field in the case of those shot through 
the heart. I need not enumerate the injuries that each had vreceif 
Suffice it to say that they were sufficient to satisfy me, as a surgeon, 
that death had been almost instantaneous. But I was struck with the 
fact that the clothes were scarcely torn, or much disarranged; that 
the limbs in the case of both, and the head in the case of one of them, 
were without a fracture; and that they lay so completely on the sur- 
face of the snow. I have reason to believe that the chief injuries 
were inflicted and death occasioned during the descent of the rock 
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gully, and that the vast mass of soft snow in which they were enve- 
loped prevented those even greater injuries that might have been 
expected from so tremendous a fall. Penhall’s watch stood at 4.10, 
and had not been wound up. Maurer’s had stopped at 6.80 (a.m. 7) 

‘The latter is the probable time of the accident, though it credits 
the unfortunate men with having gone very quickly, considering that 
three hours of their walk were in the dark. We carried the poor fellows 
down to the lowest verge of the snow, and in it we buried them for 
the night. The next morning the guides and porters sent up, together 
with my own guides, brought the bodies down—a task of no slight 
difficulty. At the Wirthschaft, near the foot of the glacier, they were 
transferred to biers, and were followed to the village, as in funeral 
procession, by a large body of guides and a few English mountaineers. 

“On Tuesday, August 8, they were buried in the same grave, under 
the eastern end of Grindelwald church. The funeral service of Mr. 
Penhall was read by the Rev. H. W. Majendie, himself a member of 
the Club, assisted by the Rev. Arthur Waugh, resident chaplain. 

‘It is not less than a duty to mention here, with gratitude, the 
extreme kindness and delicate feeling displayed by Messrs. Emil and 
Fritz Boss in all pertaining to this sad business. Had the victims of 
the disaster been kin of their own, they could scarcely have done more, 
or in a more graceful manner. 

‘Though, in common with most mountaineers, I wholly condemn the 
practice of attempting peaks attended only by one guide, I am bound 
to say that in this instance I do not think the catastrophe would have 
been averted by two guides. It seemed to me that the avalanche was 
too large. Had there been three or four guides—which, for an 
ordinary ascent of the Wetterhorn, would seem absurd—it is possible 
they might have been saved. The mountain ought not to have been 
uttempted on that day, or the next; the snow was known to be in 
an unsatisfactory condition. I spent the night of Tuesday, August 1, 
in the Gleckstein hut, listening to the storm that raged without ; and in 
the morning, though the peak itself was too shrouded in falling snow, 
sleet, and mist to be seen, fresh snow was lying a very short distance 
above the hut. Had I been aware of Mr. Penhall’s intention, I should 
have ventured to express an opinion. But we have no evidence that 
Maurer offered any remonstrance to Mr. Penhall, either on the score 
of weather or of going alone with him. 

‘In conclusion, it becomes necessary that I should explain the slight 
discrepancy that exists between what I have written above and one 
sentence in my letter to the “‘ Times.” 

‘The sentence alluded to is as follows :— 

‘“ An avalanche of fresh snow—what Alpine peasants call a Staub- 
lauine—had either swept down upon them while they were in and not 
far from the bottom of what is called the great couloir, or they had 
themselves started one.” 

‘Looking upwards from the place whence we first sighted the bodies, 
very slightly to the right of the spot where the accident happened, just 
the lower portion of a considerable snow couloir is visible, which, seen 
only in part, I mistook for the “‘ great couloir; ” but as a matter of fact 
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that is still further to the right. I only discovered this slight error by 
the inspection of a photograph (one of Beck’s Hochgebirges-Ansichten ), 
taken from a very advantageous point of view, in which the whole of 
that portion of the mountain is very clearly depicted. 

‘Moreover, I wrote that letter on the Saturday afternoon in a hurry, 
and-when I had had only a short conversation with Tannler about 
the manner of the accident. Now the German of that excellent man 
is of a peculiar and (to me) occasionally incomprehensible character ; 
and, in the few words we exchanged, I understood him to give the 
version set out in my letter. That did not absolutely accord with 
what I thought I had seen; but, after many seasons’ experience, my 
faith in his rapid and correct intuition and deduction in matters relating 
to the mountains, as well as in his truthfulness, is such that I believed 
it safer to record his opinion than my own. But, in the course of a 
subsequent and longer conversation with himself and Ulrich Kauf- 
mann, when all complicated German and patois was fully unravelled, 
I found that I had misunderstood him; that what I believed myself to 
have seen, I had really seen, and that my original impression, as stated 
above, was correct.’ 

Maurer, who was only married last year, leaves a widow and one 
child. Subscriptions were opened at Grindelwald, in Englund, and 
elsewhere, and soon poured in; a list is printed in another part of 
this number, and further contributions will be gratefully received by 
Mr. F. J. Church (The Deanery, St. Paul’s, E.C.), or Mr. Howard 
Barrett (3 Tavistock Square, W.C.). The following letter from Mr. F. 
J. Church explains the proposed application of the subscriptions 
received :— 

‘TI shall be much obliged if you will allow me to state in the “ Alpine 
Journal” the outline of the scheme on which it is proposed to admi- 
nister the “ Maurer Fund.” The money subscribed will be paid to the 
Gemeinde-Prisident of Meiringen, to be deposited in the communal 
‘“‘ Kasse,” where it will carry interest at 4 per cent. Melchior Anderegg 
has consented to act as trustee for the widow and child of Maurer ; 
and he will pay to the widow, so long as she remains unmarried, an 
annuity (in periodical payments) equal to, or slightly exceeding, the 
annual interest on the whole fund. He will also advance to the widow 
by way of loan, at his discretion, any sums that he may from time 
to time think fit. If the widow marries again, her interest in the fund 
will wholly cease. It is proposed to devote the corpus of the fund 
(subject to the provision for an annuity to the widow) to the main- 
tenance and education of the son, and to giving him a start in life. 
It has been thought undesirable that he should succeed to a small 
fortune on coming of age. It may be added that Maurer’s life was 
insured in the Ziirich Insurance Company for 4,000 frs., which have 
been paid. This sum has been almost entirely used up in paying his 
debts. The above scheme is founded generally on that adopted in the 
case of the Knubel Fund, which bas been found to work well.’ 

The accident on the Dent Blanche is described in the following letter 
to the ‘ Times ’ :— 

‘I regret to have to record another fatal accident which occurred on 
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Saturday last, August 12, in this district. On the previous night Mr. 
W. E. Gabbett, accompanied by J. M. Lochmatter of St. Niklaus, and 
‘his son, slept at the Stockje, meaning to ascend the Dent Blanche the 
next day. The weather was splendid, and the mountain in a favour- 
able condition. They should have returned to Zermatt on the evening | 
of the same day. As they had not been heard of by midday on Sun- 
day, the 13th, two guides from St. Niklaus, with Mr. F. J. Church, 
started for the Stockje to see if they could obtain any tidings of the 
missing party. Mr. Church returned with the intelligence that at the 
Stockje they had only found Mr. Gabbett’s knapsack. A search party, 
led by Joseph Imboden, of St. Niklaus, and consisting of an English 
gentleman and seven guides, started at 2 a.M. on the morning of the 
14th. At the Stockje they met the two Messrs. Wilson, with their 
two guides and the two who were already there. They at once divided 
into two parties, four of them going over the Col d’Hérens and the rest 
straight up the rocks of the Wandfluh. They rejoined each other high 
up on the Glacier de Ferpécle, and went along the slopes of the Dent 
Blanche to a spot a short distance below the bergschrund, where they 
found the bodies about 2 p.m. The search party at once descended 
with some difficulty to Ferpécle, taking the bodies with them, and 
leaving them on the moraine of the Ferpécle glacier. A telegram was 
despatched from Zermatt to Evolena, requesting that assistance should 
be sent to the top of the Col d’Hérens as early as possible on the 
morning of Tuesday, August 15. The party from Zermatt met the 
original search party with the bodies close to the summit of the col, 
and Zermatt was reached about 7 P.M. on Tuesday evening. The spot 
where the bodies were found was about 2,500 feet below the summit 
of the Dent Blanche, and the slip must have occurred in traversing a 
difficult piece of smooth rock some twenty minutes below the summit. 
The bodies of all three were frightfully disfigured and scarcely recog- 
nisable. Mr. Gabbett is to be buried to-day in the English church- 
yard at Zermatt, the two Lochmatters at St. Niklaus to-morrow 
morning. It is impossible to speak too highly of the conduct of Joseph 
Imboden, of St. Niklaus, and the other guides who accompanied him 
on the search. ‘The weather on Sunday night and during the whole of 
Monday was exceedingly bad, and much fresh snow fell, adding enor- 
mously to the difficulties they had to encounter. I wish to add that 
J. M. Lochmatter has left a widow and nine children very badly pro- 
vided for, in whose favour subscriptions will be received by M. Seiler, 
at Zermatt, or they may be paid to the account of the undersigned, at 
Messrs. Hoare’s, 37 Fleet Street, H.C. | 
‘I remain, Sir, faithfully yours, 
‘H. Sermour Hoare. 
‘Zermatt, August 16.’ 


Mr. J. Stafford Anderson, who had made the ascent of the same 
peak the previous day, writes :— 

‘It was certainly in the best possible condition for attack, and I 
think I am right in saying that no ice was on the rocks anywhere. We 
saw the poor fellows at the Stockje, and chatted with them about the 
mountain. In answer toa query on Mr. Gabbett’s part, I said that the 
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mountain was in a very favourable condition, and that he would not 
find the least difficulty in making the ascent. The place where the 
accident happened was no doubt on some bad rocks on the south-west 
face, about twenty minutes from the summit. These lie at an angle of, I 
should think, 45°, with very little hold, being smooth slabs a few feet 
wide, with small ledges between each, of a few inches in height, sloping 
the wrong way. The height of the bad place is about twelve feet. At 
the base of this, foothold bad, and to the right (facing the summit) for 
some little distance (fifteen to twenty feet) also bad going. Down the 
latter part we found a little water trickling on our descent (4 P.M.), 
which may have been ice before noon the next day.’ 

The bodies were found about 200 feet apart, forming a sort of 
inverted triangle, according to a letter in the ‘ Times’ from Rev. W. 
Lefroy, the English chaplain :— 

‘The boy and Mr. G. were almost in a line, but 200 feet apart. L. 
was nearly equidistant from each, but fully 250 feet from them. Young 
L. had a coil of rope round him. He was found first. Mr. G.’s wrist 
and body were indented considerably by what must have been a 
tremendous strain on the rope. I.’s wrist was marked in the same 
way.. Most of the clothing was gone, and neither watches nor ice-axes 
could be found. 

We are glad to hear that the appeal for Lochmatter’s family has 
been liberally responded to, nearly 10,000 irs. having been collected. 
Mr. Gabbett, after a distinguished career at Oxford, had been ap- 
pointed to a tutorship at the University of Durham, which he held 
at the time of his death. Though not a member of the Alpine Club, 
he had done much good work in the Alps, specially in the Dauphiné. 

The following accidents took place below the snow-line. Herr v. 
Riitte, of Bern, had, with a friend, attempted to ascend the Wilde 
Frau, in the Bliimlis Alp group, without guides. Overtaken by bad 
weather, they spent the night on the Diindengrat, and next morning 
gained the Club hut. They then started on their way down to the 
(Eschinen Alp, but, losing the track, reached a spot at which it was 
necessary to descend 15 feet of sheer rock. Herr v. Riitte lowered 
his friend by the rope, and then sprang down himself; but unfor- 
tunately he overbalanced himself, and fell over a precipice below. 
Help was obtained from the huts, and he was transported to Kander- 
steg, where the unfortunate traveller shortly succumbed to his injuries. 
This sad event took place about the middle of August. 

A boy of 14, who had been up the Niesen with a party cf friends, 
slipped on the way down as he was running to pick some flowers, and 
fell over a precipice, being taken up dead. 

Similarly, Herr Leo Arnstein, of Vienna, lost his life on the 
Gaisberg, near Ober Gurg! (Oetzthal), while looking for edelweiss. 

Herr E. Schenkler, a German student, climbing with some friends 
near the Great S. Bernard, got separated from them in a fog, and was 
killed by a fall over a precipice. 

The death-roll for the summer is thus a very long one, and many 
issues concerned with the very elements of mountaineering science are 
raised by these numerous accidents, particularly the first two thus 
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described. One point common to the accidents which cost Professor 
Balfour and Mr. Penhall their lives, is that each was accompanied 
by a single guide. This similarity was the occasion of a letter in 
the ‘Times,’ weighty in itself and by reason of the signatures, and 
which is worth placing on record. 

‘Srr,—In consequence of the recent accidents in the Alps, we feel it 
our duty to protest against the practice of single travellers undertaking 
difficult expeditions with only one guide. 

‘In all cases where the rope is necessary the number of persons to be 
attached to it should not exceed five, and should never be less than 
three. Four men to a rope—two travellers and two guides—is the 
safe and proper number. Where two are roped together on rocks or a 
steep slope, and one falls, in nine cases out of ten he will carry his 
companion with him. If he falls on a crevassed glacier the one re- 
maining on the firm ice will be unable both to hold up and to rescue 
the other. A trifling accident may disable the best mountaineer; in 
such a case a single companion is incapable of rendering any effective 
assistance. 

‘The dangers of mountaineering may be reduced within very narrow 
limits, if all the precautions are taken which reason and experience 
have shown to be necessary. If these are habitually disregarded, 
disasters will inevitably occur. We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 

_ ¢T. G. Bonney, F.R.S., President of the Alpine Club. 
6 
; Pee ; former Presidents. 


- * August 10.’ 


The principle here laid down will be generally agreed to by moun- 
tuineers. But it must be added that its neglect will not account for 
all the accidents of this year. In Professor Balfour’s and Herr von 
Riitte’s cases the absence of a third was probably the cause of disaster. 
On the Wetterhorn another cause must be looked for. It may be 
found in the failure to take into account the state of the mountain. 
In mountain, as in other warfare, there are two factors in the pro- 
blem—the strength of the position attacked, and that of the attacking 
party. Fair allowance is seldom made either by guides or travellers 
for the variations in the former factor caused by bad weather. A peak 
is reckoned ‘ difficult’ or ‘ easy,’ and men forget that the state of peaks - 
is as variable as that of the sea itself, and what was easy last year may 
now be full of peril. Rocks coated in ice or fresh snow may be in the 
highest degree dangerous, while a month later the same rocks will be 
as safe for fair climbers as a mule-path. Avalanches, after fresh snow, 
fall frequently in spots where during settled fine weather they are prac- 
tically unknown. We hope that this lesson, which has once more 
been so painfully impressed upon us, will be taken to heart by all 
mountaineers who have a true love for their noble pursuit. 


In Memoriam. ote, 


IN MEMORIAM. 
FRANCIS MAITLAND BALFOUR, 


THE year 1882 might have claimed a sad distinction in Alpine 
history even if there had been no fatal accidents this summer beyond 
that on the Aiguille Blanche de Peuteret on July 19. That day deprived 
Switzerland of one of her boldest and most skilful guides, and Europe 
of one who possessed a scientific reputation such as no living man of 
his years has attained. 

Balfour’s achievements in biology have been recorded by all the 
scientific periodicals of England; * but no excuse is needed for a few 
words to his memory in the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ though he had not been 
a member of our Club for many months, and was, perhaps, personally 
known only to a small number of climbers. 

My own recollection of him dates from the day I went to Harrow, 
more than sixteen years ago. <A public school was not the world in 
which he was best fitted to shine, partly because the studies to which 
he was from the first devoted were not those best calculated to bring 
reputation or success in school work, and partly because his own high 
standard, unflinchingly maintained, raised him above the conventional 
level of schoolboy morality. He and his friend Arthur Evans were 
regarded by those who knew them as indisputably first in the school in 
scientific matters; but his devotion to one branch of study, and his in- 
capacity for anything like ‘cramming,’ led to his being beaten in at 
least one examination for the Natural Science prizes by boys who, in 
real scientific knowledge, were far inferior to him. It was at Harrow, 
however, under Mr. G. Griffith, that he laid a firm foundation for his 
subsequent achievements. 

In 1871, after two terms of residence at the University, he gained 
a Natural Science scholarship at Trinity College, Cambridge. Here 
he was thoroughly at home, and in a continually widening circle, first 
of friends and afterwards of pupils, he gained an influence far beyond 
any of his contemporaries. ‘The mingled admiration and affection of 
his best friends amounted almost to worship; and the gap left among 
us by his loss, at the early age of thirty, is such as those outside 
the University will never be able to measure. It is certain that no 
death has, within the memory of any Cambridge man, produced so 
deep an impression or struck so keenly into University life. 

His undergraduate years produced, beside his first original scientific 
investigations, the development of his love for adventure. In company 
with Arthur Evans, who was then at Oxford, he made two journeys to 
Finland and Lapland, in the years 1873 and 1875. Mr. Evans planned 
the first journey in order to make ethnological investigations round 
the almost unknown Lake Enare. ‘The difficulties encountered by 
our party,’ he writes, ‘were very great, as we had to pass over 


* A full account will be found in Dr. Gamgee’s address to the Physiological 
Section of the British Association, published in extenso in the Lancet of Sep- 
tember 2, and in Dr.’M. Foster’s admirable article in Nature for August 3. 
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dangerous swamps and almost trackless forests for days at a time, not 
‘ seeing a human being except our native guides. For food we had 
mainly to rely on supplies of pemmican which Balfour had- had made 
in England, eked out by occasional duck, Norwegian grouse, and 
ptarmigan shot by Balfour, who was a keen sportsman. With the ex- 
ception of the first part of our journey, and now and then a bit of 
canoeing, we performed it all on foot, striking the Muonio River just in 
time to prevent our being frozen up—missing, that is, the last steamer 
from Haparanda. Never did Frank Balfour’s indomitable energy and 
rapid power of decision come out more strongly than on this expedi- 
tion, the latter part of which was performed in September, when Lap- 
land nights and frosts had already begun. 

‘In 1875, in company with his friend Bullar, he and I renewed 
our attack on Arctic Lapland from the north. We went round the 
North Cape, and landing on the coast of Russian Lapland, worked our 
way across to the Baltic, revisiting Lake Enare en route. During this 
time we had one rather formidable adventure. We were left by our 
guides and bearers, whom we had with difficulty persuaded to go 80 
far, on the shores of an unknown lake, and, as to.advance over trackless 
bogs and wastes without guides was impossible, we were in consider- 
able straits. Happily, on the fourth day I think it was, a boat ap- 
peared. During this journey we suffered less from cold, as we started 
earlier in the year and had hardly any night, but more from mosquitoes; 
and we had to run the gauntlet of the Furia infernalis of Linnrus 
(well named!), or Northern tzetze, a plague of which had broken out 
on one of the Finnish rivers, and which was killing men as well as 
cattle.’ * 

Beside these severe experiences Balfour had an excellent training 
for the Alps in Highland deer-stalking, a favourite pursuit which he 
relinquished purely from motives of humanity; for in him at least 
scientific vivisection, of which he was naturally an ardent defender, had 
not one whit blunted a singular gentleness of character, well contrasted 
with his intense moral courage and determination, His first visit to 
the Alps was in 1880; but he entered into the new sport with charac- 
teristic ardour and perseverance; two separate visits to the mountains 
in his first season made him a first-rate climber. In 1881 he did ex- 
cellent work, and readers of the ‘ Alpine Journal’ will hardly have 
forgotten the account, in the number for February last, of the 
desperate piece of rock-climbing by which he and his brother, led by 
Petrus, attained one of the highest peaks of the Aiguille des Charmoz. 

In the spring of the present year he found a friend laid up with 
typhoid fever at Capri; he stopped to nurse him, and, on his return 
to England suffered for several weeks from the same illness. He 
complained of feeling weak shortly before he left England for the 
mountains, but he must have entirely recovered before his accident, 
as he led the way across the Col du Géant for a training walk, cutting 
the steps single-handed up the séracs, and ascended the Grandes 


* Mr. Evans tells me that no account of these two interesting journeys has 
yet been published. 
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Jorasses a day or two afterwards. His steadiness and endurance left 
nothing to be desired, and the cause of the mysterious fall must not be 
sought in any lack of these. 

Of his scientific work I am not able to judge; but for the world it 
will be sufficient to know that Mr. Darwin, in conversation, spoke of 
him as an investigator of like rank with Cuvier. It is no small thing 
to say of such a man, that all who knew him well loved him for the 
beauty of his character as much as they admired him for his intellectual 
capacity. His loss, at a moment when his great achievements and 
deepening influence seemed to promise a life of almost unequalled 
value, fills us with nothing short of despair. WaLTeR Lear. 


WILLIAM PENHALL. 


By the death of Mr. Penhall, in his ‘manhood’s prime vigour,’ in 
the full swing and heyday of his youth, the Alpine Club has lost a 
very active and distinguished member, and some of us have lost some- 
thing more. Mr. Penhall was only in his twenty-fourth year when he 
died; but he began to climb when he was scarcely more than a boy, 
and he had been a member of the Club since the first meeting of 1876. 
Though he was unable'to go to Switzerland every summer, he had done 
a good deal of hard work, and had made many first-rate ascents, chiefly 
in the Zermatt district, which he knew well. The most remarkable 
expeditions in which he was concerned were, I think, the Rothhorn from 
the Mountet hut by the western face, the Dom from the Domjoch, the 
combination of the Nord End and Hochste Spitze in one expedition by 
the Silber Sattel, and the ascent of the Matterhorn from the Zmutt 
Glacier by the W. face, an expedition which has never been repeated. 
It is sad and strange to think that of the seven men who were on 
that side of the Matterhorn on September 3, 1879, three (Imseng, 
Petrus, and Penhall), have since perished, and on three different peaks. 
Penhall was a man who loved climbing for its own sake. He was very 
energetic, active, swift, and sure-footed beyond the common, and his 
strength and powers of endurance were unusually great, as his ascent 
of the Matterhorn proves (see ‘ Alpine Journal,’ No. Ixviii.). He was 
one of the strongest walkers that I have ever seen. He used to say of 
himself that he had never been tired in his life. We were to have 
climbed together last summer, and his proposal. was that he should 
ascend the Wetterhorn from Grindelwald without sleeping out, return 
to Grindelwald early in the afternoon, start off at once with me and our 
second guide to the Schwarzegg hut, and cross the Agassiz Joch to 
the Eggischhorn the next day; and I do not doubt but that he would 
have done it. ? 

But Penhall was much more than an active and energetic climber. 
He was not, perhaps, a man of remarkably varied interests; but he 
was a man of very keen interests, of considerable power, and of great 
promise. Whatever hedid he did thoroughly. Death came very early 
to him, when he had scarcely begun the work of life. Had he lived, I 
am ccnfident that he would have made his mark asa doctor. He was 
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keenly interested in science, particularly in the practical side of it. 
He was keenly interested in rifle-shooting, and was an excellent shot 
himself. He was asked, but was unable, to compete for a place in the 
English team which -went over to America to shoot at Creedmoor last 
September. One who knew him well writes of him, ‘ Personally I 
valued his friendship most highly, because of its extreme genuineness ; 
he was, I always thought, the one man above all others I would rather 
have with me in any case of real danger or difficulty, as he would 
never lose his head or think of leaving one. His chief characteristic 
was his practical good sense, and for this reason his opinion was often 
sought by his friends and highly valued.’ These words are just. His 
friends will remember him as a good and true man, of singular unselfish- 
ness and modesty, who never talked of himself, though he had done 
remarkable things, and whose temper it was almost impossible to 
ruffie. I have seen him put out and annoyed; but during the whole 
time of our acquaintance I never saw him really angry; and his 
thoughtfulness for others, his sense of what was due, or of what he 
thought was due, to them was sometimes almost excessive. 

Maurer and Penhall were buried together at Grindelwald at nine on 
the morning of August 8. Maurer’s friends and the guides generally 
had expressed a strong wish that the two funerals should be together, 
and it seemed meet and fitting that it should be so. All the guides in 
Grindelwald and a large number of English travellers were present. 
The two coffins, covered with white palls and wreaths of flowers made 
by English ladies, were carried, each by four bearers, from the school- 
house, half-way on the descent to the Liitschine, up to the churchyard ; 
four of us for a short distance helped to carry Maurer. The simple 
Swiss burial service was intertwined, as far as possible, with the 
grander and more solemn English one. They lie buried in a single 
grave on the east side of the church, within sight of the mountain on 
which they died, and a single tombstone, hewn from a rock near the 
base of the Wetterhorn, with two white marble tablets, bearing the 
names of William Penhall and of Andreas Maurer set in it, will, by 
Dr. Penhall’s orders, be placed at the grave-head. Requiescat in pace. 

F. J. CHuRcH. 


JOHANN PETRUS. 


In another part of this number of the ‘ Alpine Journal ’ will be 
found an account of all that is known of the death of Mr. F.M. 
Balfour, and of Johann Petrus, his guide and sole companion. 

Since Mr. Balfour took to Alpine climbing Petrus had always been 
his guide, being engaged by him early each season. Between the two 
men there was much in common : both were daring cragsmen, young, 
and exceptionally strong, while each, in his own calling, had gained a 
position and reputation seldom attained by men of their years. 

Petrus, or Pedrus as he sometimes spelt his name, was a native of the 
Saasthal, where he owned a small farm at Eisten. Though only 37 years 
old when he died, he had for some years been in the front rank of 
Zermatt guides: and would have been taken by Mr. Whymper.to the 
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Andes had he not married just at that time. He was a splendid rock- 
climber, full of dash, yet ever careful and sure; always thoughtful of 
the comfort .as well as the safety of those with him; a little quick in 
temper, but a most cheery companion, and true as steel. In bivouac 
or mountain hut his jail manned and extreme cleanliness made him 
an excellent companion, while in hours of difficulty he was seen at his 
best and always inspired confidence. 

After an unusually short probation as a porter, he obtained his cer- 
tificate as a guide about 1870, when not more than 25. Few virgin 
peaks were then left in the Alps to enable him to rival the older 
guides in wide fame, but he did a great amount of first-rate work, and 
quickly rose to a high position among his fellows. 

The association of the present writer and his brother with Petrus 
extended over ten years, during which few summers passed without 
some weeks of climbing with him as first guide, in whatever part of the 
Alps the work lay, and his skill and judgment constantly proved 
superior to mere local knowledge. As an instance of his strength it 
may be mentioned that on one occasion, in crossing the Col du Géant, 
one of the party badly injured his knee after clearing the séracs, when 
Petrus without ado took him up upon his broad shoulders and carried 
him thus a considerable distance, including across the rocks of ‘ Les 
Ponts.’ A few years ago he visited London for a fortnight, by invitation, 
and was greatly impressed by what he saw, though at first the rush 
of traffic and the hurrying crowd seemed to try a nerve which 
mountain dangers could not shake. 

His record as a guide was without reproach: casual employers 
and others with whom he came in contact seemed always greatly 
pleased with him; while deeply attached to him were his many regular 
patrons, among whom his memory will long be cherished, and by whom 
he will be lamented as a valued friend as well as a guide with few 
equals. He has left a widow and two young children, deprived sud- 
denly of his support, while he was yet in the prime of life. I learn 
from Mr. Eustace Balfour that his brother before his death had set 
apart 150/. (as he is said to have done in previous seasons), sufficient to 
pay off, in case of any fatal accident, a mortgage upon Petrus’ little 
farm. But Mr. E. Balfour's letter says, in answer to my inquiry, that 
still ‘ the family are poor, and any further addition to their resources 
would be most welcome.’ If, therefore, any who have employed or 
known Petrus are disposed to join us in sending out some assistance, 
Mr. John Baumann (88 St. James’s Street, W.), Mr. Hugh Stirling 
(11 Birchin Lane, E.C.), or myself (3 Drapers’ Gardens, E.C.), will most 
gladly take charge of any sums, and see them properly applied to sup- 
plement the thoughtful and generous provision of his last employer. 

ALFRED D. PUCKLE. 
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AIME LAGIER. 


The first of the many lamentable accidents which have occurred 
among the Alps during the past season took place on the slopes of the 
Hygliére, near Vallouise, in Dauphiné. My old and valued friend 
Joseph Aimé Lagier, of Villard de Vallouise, left his home on May 2 
to hunt chamois, and not returning a search party was formed, which 
discovered his body on the lower slopes of the Eygliére, where he had 
been killed by an avalanche. My companions of former years in 
Dauphiné, Messrs. Pilkington and Coolidge, unite with me in testifying 
to the loss mountaineering in that district has sustained by his death. 
Although not a guide in the higher sense of the word, he was a man 
singularly well adapted to the peculiar necessities of the Dauphiné 
Alps, where so many expeditions have to be made from high and 
distant bivouacs. He never made any ascents with us, but accom- 
panied us to our bivouacs, and it was no small thing to be sure that 
‘after a hard day’s work he would have everything as comfortable as 
‘circumstances would admit. I never knew him fail us in any emer- 
gency, and his perfect integrity saved us an infinity of trouble. 
Formerly a soldier under the Empire, he had settled down in his native 
valley upon a small pension, which his family now lose by his death. 
He was the best hunter of the district and a sincere lover of the moun- 
tains, and had his lot been cast in the Oberland or at Zermatt would 
have probably developed into a first-rate guide. 

I take this opportunity of thanking those kind friends who have 
assisted me in raising a small sum for the benefit of his widow and 
young family, left almost destitute by his death. 

FREDERICK GARDINER. 


ANDREAS MAURER. 


In the August number of the Journal there was an account of an 
attempt on the Eiger by the Mittelleggi aréte, in which Andreas 
Maurer took a conspicuous part. The irony of fate could go no 
further than that on the very morning of its appearance poor Andreas 
should be lying dead on the slopes of the Wetterhorn! In him were 
united most of the great qualities that have made the Oberland guides 
conspicuous. He was brave, but not rash; a good rock-climber and 
first-class iceman; endowed with great physical strength; ever ready 
in an emergency and absolutely untiring. Ungrasping and unselfish, 
he was withal the cheeriest, best companion that. ever enlivened a 
mountain bivouac. We can ill afford to lose him, for although, 
perhaps, not in the first rank of leading guides, yet as second guide 
he had no equal. The ‘ Alpine Journal’ for the last ten years will 
bear ample testimony to what he has done, and even those of us to 
whom he was but a name must feel that his untimely loss has created 
a void that it will be hard to fill. 

And now among the mountains he knew and loved so well—in the 
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little graveyard af Grindelwald—our old guide lies sleeping. But 
many a year shall pass, Andreas, before we, who knew you best, shall 
forget your true and gallant heart ! J. O. M. 


The news of poor Maurer’s death was a great shock tome. I had often 
tested his excellent qualities, and not merely in the Alps, for he had been 
my faithful companion on my Himalayan journey. He then proved him- 
self a man able to take command of a large number of half-bewildered 
natives, and at the same time was of the greatest service in man 
matters which are most important on such a journey—acting as sek 
and hunter, aiding in the photographic and scientific work done, and 
looking after the supply of provisions, a very difficult matter in an un- 
inhabited country. He was a man fit for exploration in distant oe 
and, as I can testify in the case of my severe illness in Asia, ready to 
make every sacrifice for his employer. M. Décuy. 


NEW EXPEDITIONS. 


[The expeditions recorded in the following pages are believed to fall under 
the definition given in an early number of this Journal; that is to say, not to 
have been previously accomplished by English mountaineers, or noticed in 
this Journal. In the cases where foreign climbers had preceded the writers’, 
reference has, as far as possible, been made to the original accounts. } 


Dauphiné District, 

Con DE L’AILEFROIDE (3,306 métres = 10,847 feet). June 17.— 
M. Henry Duhamel with the two Gaspards crossed this new pass be- 
tween the Ailefroide and the Pic du Sélé. Starting from the Refuge 
Puiseux above Vallouise at 4.30 a.m., they reached the Glacier du 
Sélé at 6, and an hour later the broad couloir (which is in truth a 
glacier) which descends from the col, and which is well seen on the 
way up to the Col de |’ Eychauda. The slope was rather steep 
(though there was no need of step-cutting and two great crevasses were 
easily crossed), and the ascent took 1 br. 35 mins. The view is mag- 
nificent. The descent on the west side required some care, as the 
rocks are steep and rotten; in 40 minutes a glacier distinct from the 
Pilatte glacier was gained and crossed in 15 minutes. The way then 
lay over steep ‘ roches moutonnées,’ and finally joined the route from 
the Col du Sélé. From the col to La Bérarde 3 hrs. 50 mins. (actual 
walking). 

Cou pu Granp SauvaceE (3,175 métres = 10,447 feet). June 20.— 
The same party traversed this new pass from the Glacier des Quirlies 
to the Glacier de S.Sorlin. It lies east of the Grand Sauvage, i is more 
direct than the Col des Quirlies, and is not difficult. 

Pic CenTRaL oF THE BELLEDONNE (3,008 métres = 9,869 feet). 
June 22.—The same party, starting from the Belledonne Refuge at 
3.30 a.M., reached the Col de Belledonne in 1 hr. 30 mins., and the 
Croix de Belledonne in half an hour more. Then descending directly 
by the rotten rocks of the east flank of that peak, they gained the crest 
of the ridge at a depression between the Pic de la Croix and the Pic 
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Central. Crossing two minor points, they gained the Pic Central by a 
narrow and difficult gully in 1 br. 20 mins. from the Croix. The 
return by the same route took 1 hour, and Uriage was reached in 
3} hours more. 

Le Firre (3,730 métres = 12,238 feet). June 29.—Mr. W. M. 
Baker, with A. Pollinger and J. M. Lochmatter, made the second 
ascent of this peak * by a new route. Having reached the gap between 
the peak and the Pic Coolidge, they followed the south aréte for a short 
distance, then crossed the west face diagonally, getting on to the west 
aréte about 20 feet below the top. Time (actual walking), La 
Bérarde to top, 5 hrs. 50 mins.; back, 4 hrs. 5 mins. 

Riteav, By Souts-East Face (8,754 métres = 12,316 feet). 
August 25, 1881.—Messrs. W. E. Gabbett and W. M. Baker, with 
Aloys Pollinger and J. M. Lochmatter, of St. Nicholas, made the 
ascent of the Rateau by the south-east face, all previous ascents having 
been made by the south aréte. Starting from La Bérarde, they fol- 
lowed the route of the Bréche de la Meije as far as the Glacier des 
Etancons. Then, turning to the left (immediately above the small 
final ice-fall), they crossed the glacier to the foot of the mountuin, 
and proceeded to climb straight up the middle of the face, reaching 
the top in 2 hrs. 45 mins. from the glacier. This face is exceedingly 
steep, and early in the season there might be some danger of ava- 
lanches, but on the above occasion it proved both safe and easy. After 
enjoying a most magnificent view, they descended by M. Cordier’s 
route to La Grave, but did not exactly follow the course described by 
M. Duhamel.f Instead of following the aréte all the way to the 
Bréche de la Meije, they left it as soon as they got to the cross-ridge 
which divides the Glacier du Rateau from the Glacier de la Bréche. 
Following this cross-ridge till it became too steep, they then turned to 
the right, and descended to the Glacier de la Bréche, rejoining the 
Bréche de la Meije route, just above the Entfetchores rocks. The 
aréte proved much easier than had been expected, but the ice wall 
above the Glacier de la Bréche was both steep and hard, so that a good 
deal of time was spent in cutting steps down it. 

Cot pE Gros JEAN. July 4.—The Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge, with 
Christian Almer and his son Christian, effected a new pass lying 
between the central and southern Aiguilles d’Arves. Having gained 
the base of the Aiguilles by the ordinary route through the Vallon des 
Aiguilles d’Arves (about 4 hours from Valloires), they then mounted 
grass and débris slopes to the glazier below the new pass in an hour 
more. The ascent up the glacier to the foot of the final ridge took 
1 hr. 20 mins. Much time was consumed in several attempts to scale 
the formidable rock wall which defends the pass on this side. Finally, 
by means of a gully far to the left, beyond a conspicuous black water- 
stained cliff, a certain height was gained: a difficult rock climb, ending 
with the traverse of a slope of snow placed at a very high angle ona 
smooth bit of rock, then led to the pass—55 minutes’ actual walking 
from the glacier. A short snow couloir led down to the snow slope on 


* Alpine Journal, vol. x. p. 346. ¢ Ibid, vol. x. p. 266. 
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the other side, the grass being gained in 50 minutes from the col, and 
the chalets of La Sausse in 45 minutes more. 

The name proposed for the pass is taken from the local nomenclature 
for the three Aiguilles—Gros Jean, Jean Jean, and Petit Jean. 

In 1880 Mons. Benoist, having reached the col from La Sausse, 
ascended the central Aiguille d’Arves, joining high up on the southern 
face the route taken in 1839.* | 
.. Tire pe Cuéret (3,159 métres = 10,365 feet). July 15.—The 
same party having reached the Pilatte glacier in 2 brs. 10 mins. by the 
usual route from La Bérarde, mounted along it and the Glacier du 
Says for 40 minutes; then, bearing to the right, ascended in 40 minutes 
over rocks and grass to the lowest point of the glacier (locally known 
as Glacier de Baverjat) on the eastern flank of the peak. Striking 
across it to the north till they sighted the highest peak, and then 
turning to the left, they gained the ridge some way to the south in 
45 minutes. Bearing across the base of a lower summit, then up 4 
conspicuous snow couloir, and easy though steep rocks, the highest 
peak was gained in half an hour (4 hrs. 55 mins. from La Bérarde). 
The view of the Ecrins and Ailefroide is very striking. Returning 
to the point reached on the ridge (which is to the north of a bold 
aiguille rising between the Chéret and the Pic du Says, 3,472 métres), 
easy rocks and long snow slopes led in 40 minutes to that branch 
of the Glacier du Chardon which descends from the Col du Chardon, 
whence 1 hr. 55 mins. more took them to La Bérarde. 

The first (and apparently only previous) ascent of the peak was 
made by the same route on September 5, 1878, by M. James Neérot,t 
who seems to have descended to the Chardon glacier direct from the 
head of the couloir between the two summits. The lowest depression 
in the ridge between the Chéret and the Pic du Says lies south of the 
aiguille mentioned above, and could be crossed withuut apparently 
any difficulty. | 

TérE DE CHARRIERE (3,442 métres = 11,293 feet). July 18.— 
The same party effected the second ascent of this peak. Starting from — 
the Bréche de Charriére they climbed up the southern face, the rocks 
of which towards the summit are steep and rotten. Ascent, 50 mins. ; 
descent, 1 hr. 10 mins. The first ascent was made on August 28, 
1876, by M. Albert Guyard, who took the same route.f 

Pic DE LA Bérarpe, oR Déme ves Ecrins (3,980 métres = 13,058 
feet). July 20.—The same party made what is apparently the second 
ascent of this peak—the snow dome to the west of the Ecrins—at the 
foot of which several of the early explorers of Dauphiné retreated when 
engaged in attempts on the Ecrins. The ascent is easily made in a 
few minutes from the bergschrund of the Ecrins. The view is ex- 
tremely fine. It was first ascended on July 20, 1877, by M. E. Boileau 
de Castelnau by avery dangerous couloir from the Glacier du Vallon; § 
but, owing to the neighbourhood of the Ecrins, does not seem to have 


* 3=¢ Bulletin de la Section Lyonnatse du C. A. F. pp. 53-55; A. J. x. 414. 
+ Annuaire du C. A. F. 1878, pp. 138-40. ¢ Ibid, 1876, pp. 214-16. 
§ Bulletin du C. A. F. 1877, pp. 801-2. 
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attracted any other visits until the ascent described above. It is, 

however, well worth the while of parties crossing the Col des Ecrins, 

and prevented from, or not desiring to, ascend the Ecrins, to mount 

to this point, the view from which almost equals that from the higher 
k 


Co JEAN GAUTHIER July 21.—The same party made the second 
travellers’ passage of this col. Starting from the Refuge Tuckett, 
they mounted steep stony and moraine slopes for 50 minutes, and 
in 50 minutes more, crossing a glacier, reached the base of the left- 
hand of the two snow couloirs seen to the extreme right, just north- 
west of the highest point of the Créte des Paveous. The snow being 
in admirable condition, this was ascended in 35 minutes, the col (where 
M. Rochat’s cairn and card were found) being thus gained in 2} hours 
from the Refuge. The right-hand couloir would lead to a point 
practically the same, but is much steeper. To the south the col is 
separated by snow fields and three small peaks from the Col de Seguret 
Foran,* while to the north a low rocky point divides it from the Col 
Tuckett,f the descent from which on the south side lies down an 
entirely distinct glacier. A quarter of an hour’s run down snow slopes 
led to the great rock buttress which supports a great part of the 
Glacier du Monestier. Keeping slightly to the right of this, the middle 
plateau of the glacier was gained in half an hour, and the ice quitted 
5 minutes later for the moraine of the left bank, the descent of which 
was rather unpleasant, owing to numerous stones rattling down 
from the glacier above. The Refuge Chancel was reached in 1 hr. 
5 mins., and Monestier in 1 hr. 15 mins. more (3 hrs. 10 mins. from 
the col). The, times may, owing to the very menacing state of the 
‘weather, be taken as representing very quick walking. c 

The pass was discovered and crossed on July 24, 1876, by Jean 
Gauthier and P. A. Reymond, both of Vallouise ; and taken again from 
Monestier on August 26, 1876, by M. Edouard Rochat, with Jean Gau- 
thier.t| When the snow in the couloir is in good condition, it is 
much the shortest route from the Lautaret road to the Glacier Blanc. 

RocHeE pu GRAND GALIBIER (3,242 métres = 10,637 feet). 
July 23.—The same party crossed this peak by two new routes.: 
Starting from the Lautaret Hospice, they gained the chalets of La 
Mandette on the Galibier road in 50 minutes by a pleasant walk over 
pastures. Keeping to the right, they gained in 35 minutes the end of 
a great spur (coming down from the ridge west of the peak), whence 
Monestier is well seen. Climbing along this more or less, and then 
bearing to the right across slopes of stones, they gained the base of the 
peak in an hour. A climb up easy though rather rotten rocks on the 
south-west face, mainly through a great couloir, led direct to the 
summit in 55 minutes more (3 hrs. 20 mins. from the Hospice). The 
view of the Meije and Ecrins is very grand.. Descending for 10 
minutes down the south-east ridge to the depression between the two 
summits, the party then descended the great snow couloir (which 


# Alpine Journal, vol. ix. p. 94. + Ibid, vol. ix. p. 359. 
t Bulletin du C. A. F. 1876, pp. 236-38, 
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strongly resembles that on the Col des Ecrins, but is much broader) on 
the north-east face, crossing the bergschrund in 25 minutes, the snow 
being in first-rate condition. The moraine on the left bank was 
reached 5 minutes later. In 45 minutes more the party succeeded in 
forcing a passage down the steep rocks to the left of the moraine 
(future travellers are advised to keep to the right down the moraine 
all the way), and the chalets of Les Mottes were gained in 85 minutes 
more. A quarter of an hour later the path led into the Galibier char 
road, which led to Valloiresin 1 hr. 55 mins. more (4 hrs. 10 mins. from 
the top). The first travellers’ ascent was made by M. A. Salvador de 
Quatrefages on October 1, 1877. The route, taken from the Hospice, 
lay through a couloir on the south-west face much farther to the right 
than the way described above, the final ridge being gained half an hour 
from the summit at a point where there is a small tarn at the head of 
a snow slope (by which it is practicable to descend into the Vallon 
de la Ponsonniére); bearing to the left along the base of the second 
summit, he gained the head of the great couloir, and so the cairn on the 
summit.* | 


Cottian District.’ 


AIGUILLE DE ScoLETTE (3,500 métres = 11,484 feet, French map) 
oR Pierre MENUE (38,572 métres = 11,720 feet, Baretti). July 29.— 
The Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge, with the two Almers, ascended this peak. 
Starting from the Granges du Fond at its north foot (4 hours from 
Modane), they crossed the stream, and, rounding a buttress of the peak 
for a short distance, struck straight up steep debris and rocky slopes, 
gaining (in 1 hr. 30 mins.) the north-west ridge, just to the right of a great 
crest of snow a good bit higher than the point marked 2,909 métres on 
the French map. Mounting along the broad and easy ridge, the party 
in 35 minutes reached a great cairn (probably built by Italian 
climbers to show the point at which the ridge is struck by parties fol- 
lowing the usual route from the Col de Pelouse to the west), and in 15 
minutes more the top of the first of the three teeth forming the highest 
ridge. Skirting round the east base of this (the first step being a little 
awkward), and climbing over the summit of the second tooth, they fol- 
lowed the crest without difficulty to the cairn on the third and highest 
tooth (80 minutes from the top of the first tooth, or 2 hrs. 50 mins. walking 
from the huts). The view was cloudy but extended from the Pennine 
to the Maritime Alps, the peak being the highest in the Cottian range 
between the Charbonel and the Viso. The lake on the Mont Cenis and 
the view down into the valley of Rochemolle were striking features. 
The return by the same route (save that the lowest tooth was turned 
by its west flank) occupied—to top of lowest tooth, 25 minutes; to 
great cairn, 15 minutes; to huts, 1 hr. 20 mins.; total, 2 hours. As the 
weather delayed the start till very late, and continued more or less 
menacing all day, the time given may be taken as unusually fast. 
The same party, in an attempt on June 30, gained the summit of the 


* Annuaire du C. A. F. vol. iv. pp. 243-46 ; Annuaire de la S, T. D., vol. iii. 
pp. 183-88; cf. Annuaire du C. A. F. vol, v. p. 131. 
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lowest tooth by nearly the same route, but a violent storm and entire 
ignorance of the ground prevented further progress. The first ascent 
of the peak (after several attempts) was made by Dr. M. Baretti, with 
A. Sibille and P. Médail, on August 3, 1875, starting from the Col de 
Pelouse; but following the route above described in the final climb to 
the summit.* It has since been frequently ascended by Italian climbers. 
On July 17, 1881, a party headed by Signor L. Barale climbed the 
last peak straight up the north face, fmding it very difficultt A 
view of the highest ridge will be found at page 368 of Martelli and 
Vaccarone’s ‘Guida alle Alpi occidentali del Piemonte.’ It may be 
noted that the French map gives the name of Pierre Menue to a cairn- 
crowned peak marked 3,253 métres, and a little to the east of Scolette. 

Mont CHABERTON (3,135 métres = 10,286 feet, Piedmontese map; 
8,138 metres = 10,296 feet, French map). August 30.—The Rev. 
W. A. B. Coolidge, alone, starting from the village of Mont Genévre 
(7,103 feet), on the pass of the same name, followed the high road 
tuwards Césanne for a short distance beyond the obelisk, and then took 
a path to the left which led round the mountain slopes into the Vallon 
des Baisses, the shepherd’s hut in which was reached in 40 minutes. 
Continuing to ascend the valley, a flat stony tract was gained, and the 
fine Fontaine des Baisses passed in 20 minutes. Striking across this 
tract and ascending by a path up very stony slopes to the right of a 
deep cleft, the Col de Chaberton, or du Carrier (whence it is possible 
to descend to Fénils, between Césanne and Oulx)—the depression to the 
north of the peak—was gained in an hour. Hence a tedious ascent by 
a faint track up the northern midge led, in 55 minutes, to the great 
‘signal’ on the top (2 hrs. 55 mins., quick walking). . 

The view was extremely fine (the peak being higher than its 
neighbours), extending from Mont Blanc to the Maritimes, and included 
the fortresses of Briangon and Enxilles, as well as the village on the 
Genévre. The return to the col took 20 minutes; thence to the 
Fontaine, 30 minutes; thence to the starting point, 55 minutes; in 
all, 1 hr. 45 mins. The ascent is perfectly easy, though rather stony, 
but seems to have been hitherto overlooked by English travellers, 
though the peak commands a very fine panoramic view. It lies 
entirely in Italian territory. 

Punta Roanosa pi SEsTRIERES (3,277 metres = 11,052 feet, Pied- 
montese map). August 31.—The same gentleman, alone, starting from 
the Baraccone (6,788 feet) or Hospice on the Col de Sestriéres (leading 
from Césanne to Fenestrelle and Pinerolo), gained, in a few minutes, 
by rolling grass slopes, the valley of the Chisonetto, and, following 
sheep tracks along the rough west flank of the valley, reached the pas- 
tures at its head, at the level of the stream, in 55 minutes. Ascend- 
ing over trackless wastes of stones, he gained, in 50 minutes, by a 
futiguing ascent (at the end rather steep), the second depression to the 
right, or north-east, of the peak—the Passo di San Giacomo of the 
map—whence it is easy to descend into the upper part of the valley of 


* Baretti, Per Rupi e Ghiacci, pp. 26-30. 
t Bollettino del C. A. I. 1881, pp. 462-63 
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the Dora Riparia. Following a faint track along tne ridge, he passed 
over a minor point, and, by long slopes of stones, gained the great 
cairn on the summit in an hour; in all, 2 hrs. 45 mins., fast walking. 
The view was most magnificent, including Monte Rosa, Mont Blanc, 
and nearly every peak in the Graian, Dauphiné, and Cottian ranges. 
The Italian plains were clearly seen, but Turin was not distinguishable, 
though fium the observatory there the cairn on the peak is visible. 
This summit is admirably situated for a complete panorama of the 
south-west Alps, but seems to have been hitherto exclusively visited by 
Italian climbers. On the return, the higher of the two depressions 
mentioned above was gained in 10 minutes, and a very rough descent 
over Joose rocks on the north-east face effected to the highest pastures in 
an hour, whence 45 minutes sufficed to regain the Baraccone; in all, 
1 hr. 55 mins. The ascent should certainly be made by any climbers 
who happen to find themselves in this neighbourhood. 

MonTE ALBERGIAN (3,038 métres = 9,968 feet, Piedmontese map). 
September 3.—The same gentleman, alone, starting from Massello 
(where he had been most hospitably received by the Waldensian 
pastor), in the valley of San Martino, followed the ordinary path past 
the Balsiglia (so famous in Vaudois history), up steep zigzags to the 
huts of Lauson del Piz (2 hrs. 5 mins.). Thence the track to the Colle 
del Piz was followed past a curious cairn with steps formed by pro- 
jecting stones to a dreary upland valley (the Monte Pelvo towering up 
grandly to the left), In 55 minutes from the huts the path was left 
and a stony ascent made to the Colle dell’ Albergian in half an hour 
(3 hrs. 30 mins.—8,498 feet). It is guarded by a line of entrench- 
ments, and plays an important part in Vaudois history. The peak 
was now seen for the first time. Descending a short distance, a fatiguing 
ascent over stones led, in 45 minutes, to a cairn on the south ridge 
about midway between the peak and the Grand Mioul. A path then 
Jed around, or across, ‘I Tre Truc,’ or three pinnacles, and along the 
south ridge to the shattered summit crowned by a huge cairn (30 minutes 
—1 hr. 15 mins, from the col). The view of the Dauphiné and Viso 
ranges was very fine. The fortifications of Fenestrelle seemed at one’s 
feet. Returning, in 15 minutes, to the first cairn, a faint path was 
discovered, which traverses the entire stony slope, and joins the main 
track just below the col, which was regained in 40 minutes from the 
summit. Taking a well-marked mule track, which starts from the col 
and is apparently identical with the black line traced on the map, the 
Colle del Piz track was rejoined in the dreary valley, the huts reached 
in 50 minutes from the col, the Balsiglia in 55 minutes, and Mas- 
sello in another 50 minutes; 2 hrs. 35 mins. from the col. 

There is no difficulty in this excursion, but as the route lies nearly 
entirely over stony tracts it is fatiguing and wearisome. 

According to M. de Rochas d’Aiglun’s map of the Vaudois valleys 
(published in the ‘ Annuaire de la Société des Touristes du Dauphiné 
pour 1881,’ and also in his book on the Vaudois valleys), this peak 
is exceeded in height in its immediate neighbourhood by the Mont 
Chinivert or Gunivert alone (3,050 métres). It is believed that no 
account of the ascent has been previously published. 
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L’AIGUILLETTE, OR Pain DE Sucre (3,216 métres = 10,552 feet, 
‘Carte de la Fronti¢re des Alpes’; 3,202 métres = 10,506 feet, large 
French map). September 8.—The same gentleman, alone, starting from 
Abriés, reached Ristolas in 40 minutes by the high road; then, follow- 
ing the path along the right bank of the Ségure torrent, gained, in 
2 hrs. 5 mins., the little lake near its head marked on the map. 
Striking up the debris slopes above it, and bearing south-east, he 
gained the depression between the points murked 2,903 métres and 
3,006 métres in 1 hr. 5 mins. more. This is the Col du Fond du 
Ségure, and commands a fine view of the Roche Taillante and Lac 
Egourgeou. Descending the steep slopes and bearing steadily to the 
right, 35 minutes sufficed to reach the shores of the Lac Foréant, and 
half an hour more the Col Vieux.* Thence, keeping up the north-west 
ridge or face, shaly at first, composed higher up of unstable and smooth 
rocks, he reached the great cairn on the peak in 55 minutes. The 
view was entirely hidden in clouds, but should be very grand in the 
direction of the Viso. Descending by the south-west ridge and face 
(far preferable to the other), the path of the Col Agnel was joined in 
three quarters of an hour near a cross a short distance below the pass 
on the French side, and the Refuge Agnel in another quarter of an 
hour. It is perfectly possible to go direct from the Ségure valley to 
the Refuge Agnel without making the détour by the Col Vieux. 

Monte MErpassa (3,105 métres = 10,188 feet). September 18.— 
The same gentleman, with Giovanni Perrotti as guide, starting from 
Crissolo, followed the Traversette path to the point at which the routes 
to the col and the tunnel separate (4 hours ordinary walking). Thence, 
in 1 hr. 35 mins., over great: masses of rock, and (apparently) débris, 
they gained the first cairn, and in 5 minutes more the great cairn 
built by the engineers on the peak. The view from the top was 
cloudy, but the Viso, the deep Val Pellice, and the Piedmontese plain, 
could be partially distinguished. The return to the bifurcation took 
40 minutes; but, when there are not several feet of fresh snow, as on 
occasion of this ascent, the excursion should not take more than one hour 
up and half an hour down, and should be made by all who pass this way. 
The Monte Granero (3,170 métres) of the new map isa fine rock peak, | 
called, by Perrotti, the Roche de la Traversette. He asserted that the 
peak actually ascended was the true Granero, and applied the name of 
Meidassa to a lower point on the south ridge of that peak. The topo- 
graphy of this group is very puzzling indeed. 


Graian District. ’ 


PoINTE DE La VAaLeErta (10,200 feet, estimate). July 31.—Mr. G. 
Yeld, with Henri Séraphin, of Courmayeur, made the first ascent of 
this peak. They ascended from the Valnontey, followed the track to 
the chilets of Monei for some distance, and then, turning to the left, 
crossed a little glacier to the foot of the peak, which takes the form 
of aridge with several teeth. A short steep slope, in part of ice, led 
to the rocks of the ridge. The two points nearest the Péne Blanche 


* See Alpine Journal, vol. ix. pp. 352-53. 
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were the highest, and were both ascended. The party descended, for 
about 45 mins., straight down towards the Valeiglie, but found them- 
selves cut off by sheer precipices. They then remounted to the summit- 
ridge, and gained a col to the north of the peak, from which, by an 
easy descent, they reached Cogne, by the Valeiglie. Approximate 
times: 6 hours up, 5 hours down. The party were accompanied by 
Rev. G. Trundle and a Valtournanche guide. 

Torre Di Lavina (10,837 feet, A.C. map; 3,450 métres = 11,318 
feet, SS. Vaccarone and Nigra). August 2.—The same party started 
from Cogne with the intention of crossing over this peak te Ronco, but 
as rain fell and mists hid the summit they went up to the Col de Bar- 
donney. After they had begun to descend towards Val Soana the 
weather improved, so they made a traverse towards the Col de Gravin 
of the A.C. map, Bocchetta di Lavina of SS. Vaccarone and Nigra. 
When between this and a great chasm which seems to cut the Lavina 
in two, they turned up the steep but easy rocks, and reached the ridge 
which descends from the summit of the mountain to the above- 
mentioned col. Thence to the top the way was quite easy ; the head of 
the chasm, which from below looked doubtful, being passed without 
difficulty. They descended to Rancio, and thence by the beautiful 
Val Campiglia to Ronco. The route followed in the ascent is so 
roundabout that times would be misleading; the descent took about 
5} hours. The views after the weather cleared were superb. The 
oldest card in the cairn was that of Dr. M. Baretti, dated 1866. 

Ponta Lazin (of the A.C. map, 10,500 feet, estimate). August 4.— 
The same party ascended this mountain from Ronco, and descended to 
Locana. They walked up the Comba Lazin, passing by two lakes and 
reaching the top (the end of a flat ridge) by a perfectly easy, but 
wearisome, climb, in great part over roches moutonnées. Nearly two 
hours were spent on the top, which commanded a fine view of the 
plain, as well asa noble one of the Tour St. Pierre and the eastern 
Graians generally. They descended to Val d’Orco by the wild Vallone 
di Eugio. Approximate times: 7 hours ascent; 5 hours descent. 

LevanneTTa (11,150 feet, estimate). August 7—The same party 
made the first ascent of this fine peak, which lies between the Eastern and 
Central Levannas. They climbed (from the Stabilimento of Ceresole) 
mainly by the eastern aréte. Though the rocks were in places rotten, 
they proved much easier than they looked; in fact, only one decidedly 
mauvais pas was met with. The top consists of a great rock, between 
thirty and forty feet high, divided into two nearly equal parts by a 
great cleft. By this cleft the summit was reached. View good, 
though, of course, not so fine as that from the Eastern Levanna. Ap- 
proximate times: 7 hours up; 6 hours down. The party were accom- 
panied by the Rev. G. Trundle and Giovanni Blanchetti, of Ceresole, 
‘who is an excellent rock climber. : | 


Mont Blanc District. 


Dent pu Géant (4,010 métres = 18,167 feet). On July 29 the four 
Signori Sella, with the three Maquignaz, for the first, time reached 
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the highest ridge of this peak ; and on August 20 Mr. W. W. Graham, 
with Alphonse Payot and Auguste Cupelin, attained the highest tooth 
of that ridge. Full particulars will be found on a preceding page. 
PETITE AIGUILLE DE TALEFRE, August.—Mr. Lionel Decle, with 
Daniel Ballay, and his son Jules as porter, made the ascent of this 
point just W. of the Aiguille de Taléfre. They were all the time in a 
very heavy snow-storm, but reached the summit mainly by the very 
long aréte between the peak and a point overhanging the Pierre a 
Béranger hut. In good weather the ascent would be very easy, but 
ought to be made straight from the Glacier de Taléfre: in all proba- 
bility the Aiguille de Taléfre can be reached from the peak ascended. 
Some days before, the same party crossed, also in a very heavy snow- 
sturm, a new col, between the Glacier du Tour and Glacier d’Argentiére. 


Pennine Alps. 


BrEc DE CIARDONNET. August 22.—Mr. Cust, with Xavier Ander- 
matten as guide, leaving Bionaz at 5.25 by a path ascending directly 
above the village, reached the pretty Alp of Berrie at 6.50. Grass 
ridges led to a little plain at the foot of the Bec de Ciardonnet, on one 
side of which was the ice-fall of the Glacier de Ciardonnet, on the 
other a debris hollow rising to a gap between the mountain and La 
Téte Grise, giving direct access to the Col de Créte Séche. The neve of 
the glacier was reached (8.53) by débris and gently inclined rocks 
near its left bank; whence the mountain was directly ascended by a 
snow slope and easy rocks (10.50; halts about 4 hour), The view of 
the Otemma glacier seen in all its length was especially interesting. 
The descent was by easy but tortuous passages in the rocks south- 
west to the plateau of the Créte Séche, near the above-named gap, in 
1 hr. 35 mins. ; and by the Col de Créte Séche (25 minutes) to Mau- 
Voisin. 

Cot pu Mont Fort. August 25.—The same party, with the ad- 
dition of Dr. C. Taylor, leaving Mauvoisin at 6.37, ascended from 
Fionnay to the Alp de la Louvie (9.37). A small glacier east of the 
Bec d’Aget (reached 11.20) was ascended to a débris gully at its north- 
west corner. The col, which lies above this, is easily reached by the 
rocks left of it (1 hr. 5 mins., including considerable halts). The view 
was remarkably tine, particularly of the Grand Combin. The right 
foot of the Glacier du Mont Fort, which is quite easy, was reached in 
1 hour; débris and grass slopes led down to the chalets of Tortin, in 
Val Neudaz, whence Sion was reached in 4 hours, This col affords the 
most direct route from Mauvoisin to Sion. 


Monte Rosa District. 


Firtar Jocu, July 3.—Mr. W. M. Conway, with the guide Louis 
Zurbriicken, crossed from Macugnaga to the Riffel by a col at the head 
of the Fillar glacier. Starting at 1.30a.mM. they reached the Fillar 
Alp in 1? hour. They crossed the foot of the Old Weissthor glacier, 
and then mounted over rocks to the ice of the Fillar glacier, which 
was reached in 1 hour more. The ice-fall had to be turned by the 
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rocks of its left bank. In 2 hours they reached the foot of the most 
southerly of the two couloirs at the head of the glacier, and mounting 
the great rock-wall just to the right of it, reached a point on the 
water-shed in 24 hours. At the top of the rocks they built a stone man. 
The descent to the Riffel was made by the usual route. 

Fx Pass, or false Alphubel Joch (marked 3,812 métres on the Dufour 
Map). July 18.—Both sides of this have been already ascended (see 
‘ Zermatt Pocket Book,’ p. 30), but no passage of it as a col has as yet 
been recorded. Messrs. Butterman and W. M. Conway, with two 
English ladies, and the guides Franz, Theodor, and Adolph Ander- 
matten, left Zermatt at 8 a.m. They reached the Taschalp bridge in 2 
hours, and followed the ordinary Alphubel way for 1? hour more, to the 
point where it turns up to the Wand glacier. Here they took to the 
Mellichen glacier, and ascended along its right side for 1 hour. Then 
turning to the left they ascended débris slopes to the col in a very easy 
13 hour. In descending, they bore to the right over the slopes of the 
Allalinhorn to get round some big schrunds, and then went straight 
for the Lange Fluh, which was reached in 14 hour from the col. The 
descent to Saas takes 14 hour more. The Allalinhorn was ascended from 
the col. 

Dom From Kren Guacier. July 28.—Dr. Paul Giissfeldt, with the 
guides Alex. Burgener and Benedikt Venetz, ascended the Dom by the 
west aréte. They started from the usual Tischhorn bivouac at 3 a.M., 
and followed the route towards the Domjoch for 34 hours. Then they 
got on to the rocks on the left by a very difficult scramble, attended 
with danger from some large stones which hung on an ice-wall above 
them. At 9.20 they reached the west aréte of the Dom and stopped 
2 hour. For] hour they ascended the aréte, then turning a little to the left 
they cut 140 steps up an ice-wall, which occupied # hour. Another hour's 
work over rock-slabs followed, and at 1 p.m. they hit the aréte again 
near the point where it changes its direction from east to north. 
Following the narrow ridge (which was free from ice and snow), and 
getting round two towers in # hour they reached the lower summit of 
the Dom, seen below to the left of the highest point when looked at 
from Zermatt. The highest point was attained hence in 20 minutes by 
the ordinary route. The descent to Randa occupied 4 hours. 

Hou_entriFT Pass.—Mr. E. 8. Balch, with Franz Burgener, crossed 
from Simplon to Saas by a new col, which lies between the Rauthorn 
and the Fletschhorn. An exceedingly difficult couloir leads to the col. 
The same party also made the first ascent of the second peak of the 
Portien Grat. 

SUpLENz SpitzE (4,300 métres=14,108 feet). August 8.—Mr. W. W. 
Graham, with Theodor Andermatten and Ambrose Supersax, made the 
ascent of this peak. Starting from a lofty bivouac above the Fee 
Gletscher they mounted along the granite ridge which does duty as an 
aréte. The climb was very difficult, and the party were forced on to 
the face several] times, and had at one spot to leap a cleft 100 feet deep 
and 8 wide. .The summit was reached in 34 hours, no halts having been 
possible by reason of a violent cold wind. ‘The rocks by which the 
descent to the Hohberg glacier was effected were coated with ice, and 
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consumed 44 hours; but under ordinary circumstances would be easy: 
The ‘ gendarmes’ on the aréte are very large, and the party consider 
this ridge to be the most difficult about Zermatt, The peak was 
ascended (apparently for the first time) by Mr. C. T. Dent, with 
Alex. and F. Burgener, in August 1870, from Saas. Starting from a 
bivouac on the N. side of the Hochbolm glacier, they mounted by the 
N.E. (7?) aréte so well shown in Mr. Donkin’s photograph (‘ Alpine 
Journal,’ Nov. 1881). No difficulties were encountered, and the de- 
scent was effected by the same way. 

GAssisocu. (?) AusseR Barruorn (3,633 métres = 11,920 feet). 
August 5.—Mr. J. Stafford Anderson and the Rev. F. M. Govett, with 
Ulrich Almer and Aloys Pollinger, starting from the comfortable 
Weisshorn Hotel at Gruben at 4.15 a.m., mounted, for about 14 hour, 
in a south direction up the slopes of the Hungerli Alp; then bore 
east, and, after a halt for breakfast, struck north-east over moraine to 
the foot of some steep rocks to the east. These were ascended for 
about fifty feet, and the party, after cutting some steps in the nearly 
black ice, reached the level of the Brindi Gletscher (local name). 
Striking across the glacier to the north to avoid the crevasses, then 
bearing east, and finally south, they gained the pass at 8.45. (By 
bearing to the north-east, over the Brandi Gletscher, the Jungthal 
Joch might be gained.) 

Mr. Anderson and Pollinger then ascended a bold rocky peak, ap- 
parently identical with the Ausser Barrhorn of the map. Descending 
south for 5 minutes, they reached the foot of a snowy couloir on the 
east face, raked by falling stones; cut up it for some time, and finally 
made straight up the rotten north-east face, reaching the pinnacle 
which forms the summit in about 40 mins. from the Gissijoch. Fall- 
ing stones are frequent on this face. Descending from the summit for 
about 200 feet over rocks, they struck to the left along the rock face, 
and gained a small snowy col between the two peaks forming the crest 
of the couloir already mentioned, and one on the west face of the peak. 
The rocks on the right side of the latter were descended, and the 
Giassijoch regained from the S.W. at ll a.m. This side of the peak 
was in the shade: hence the danger of falling stones was avoided. 
The whole party then descended to S. Niklaus by the route taken in 
1880.* 74 hours (including halts) may be reckoned from Gruben to 
S. Niklaus. 

The peak climbed is very prominent from the Stelli glacier, and lies 
almost due east of the Walkersmatt Alp. No traces of a previous 
ascent were found, and Pollinger asserted that it had never been 
climbed. A short distance to south-east was another peak (probably 
Inner Barrhorn), due south the point marked 3,357 métres on 
Dufour’s map, and, still farther south, a long snow ridge with a preci- 
pitous east face, somewhat higher than the peak climbed (? Brunegg- 
horn). | , 
eos August 6.—Mr. Anderson and U. Almer made a 
probably new route up the final peak of this mountain. Ascending 


* Alpine Journal, vol. ix. p. 96. 
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by the usual route up the west aréte to the base of the last peak, 
they then— instead of turning towards the Gorner glacier and mounting 
by the usual gully—bore to the left along overhanging sloping alabs of 
rock, with no foothold to speak of. A small crevice running hori- 
zontally across the face above gave sufficient fingerhold for safety. 
After turning a nasty corner, they gained the north-west face and 
followed for some yards a narrow ledge, then climbed by a cleft in 
the rock to a second ledge, and by a very narrow second cleft reached 
the summit. The rope is quite necessary for this route. 

Dent Biancue BY N.K. on ZinaL Arfte anv N.W. Face. August 
11.—Messrs. J. Stafford Anderson and G. P. Baker, with U. Almer 
and A. Pollinger, starting from the Mountet Cabane at 3.50 a.m., 
crossed Zinal glacier, and, leaving the Roc Noir some distance to their 
right, reached the fout of second snow couloir on the east face of aréte 
at 5.30 a.m. They then struck up rocks on the right hand of this 
couloir, and gained the aréte at 5.45 (10,400 feet). A ‘gendarme’ 
very soon barred further progress, and some difficulty was experienced 
in surmounting it, one corner taking about 15 minutes to get round. 
The aréte from this point was very steep, and was abandoned for the 
rock face for some distance (steep but fair going), but was regained at 
7.30 (12,000 feet). Hence to the summit nothing but difficulty was 
encountered, two gendarmes giving considerable trouble. It was 
impossible to turn the first on either side, compelling trial by an 
unlikely looking cleft, half ledge, half gully, on north-west side of 
gendarme. The aréte was regained by dropping on to asmall tooth of 
rock jutting out from opposite side of narrow chasm. From second 
gendarme the aréte was mainly followed with small détours to right or 
left according to nature of ground and difficulty. The third gendarme 
was very high (estimated at upwards of 200 feet); fortunately by cut- 
ting steps to left across, and then up left hand side of ice couloirs, the 
aréte was regained without much difficulty. From this to summit aréte 
was covered with a snow ridge eome few feet in height, and in rather 
bad condition; final peak was attained at 3 p.m., last 2,300 feet 
occupying 74 hours without halts, except those incidental to the diffi- 
culties of the work. Weather warm but hazy. Descending by the 
usual route in threatening weather, the Stockje was reached 11.30 p.m. 
The party had been out 193 hours (183 with the rope on), with halts 
of not more than one hour in all. General character of north-west 
face: rocks steep, smooth in many places, and bad holds, generally 
firm; when easier, rotten. The aréte generally difficult, something 
like latter front of Rothhorn on Zinal side, but continuous for 2,000 feet 
with snow ridges and steep ice couloirs to cross thrown in. Absolutely 
fine and warm weather needful. No ice on the rocks, snow ridges 
generally aoft and nasty. 

WeissMiEs (13,225 feet). August 7.—Messrs. C. and H. Wilson; 
with Alois Burgener and Joseph Furrer, ascended this mountain by 
the south face. Starting from Saas, they followed the usual route for 
the Zwischbergen Pass to within about three quarters of an hour of 
the col; then turned to the left up a débris slope, and, crossing the 
Roththal glacier, reached the rocks at a point immediately under the 
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summit. They then mounted straight up them, and, after about 
2 hours of interesting but not difficult climbing, completed the ascent 
by cutting through a cornice about fifty yards west of the summit. The 
ascent took 8 hours, 2 of which were spent in halts. Later in the day 
there would be considerable danger from avalanches and falling stones, 

SienaL JocH (about 12,300 feet). July 20.—Mr. John R. Eller- 
man, with the guides Abram Imeeng and L. Zurbriicken, started from 
the Riffel at 11.55 p.m. (July 19). Crossing the Sesia Joch by the 
ordinary route, they reached some rocks on the left about 2,000 feet 
lower than the summit of the col (10.30 a.m.). Thence they crossed 
the face of the Signal Kuppe, always, however, slightly descending, 
until they crossed a large bergschrund with considerable difficulty. 
From a point a little lower down than this they again ascended in the 
direction of some rocks farther on the ridge which divides the 
Macugnaga from the Sesia glacier, and runs from the Signal Kuppe to 
the Colle delle Loccie. Climbing these across some more snow, they 
reached the crest of the ridge, and descended it to the true col, which 
is the lowest point before the aréte ascends again (1.20 p.m.), They 
now descended to the Macugnaga glacier by a sheer wall of ice about 
180 feet high, crossing another bergschrund, and arriving on the glacier 
at 3.15 p.m. They then bore tothe left, and descended the glacier close 
to the face of Monte Rosa as far as some rocks in the lower part of the 
glacier towards the centre (4.40 p.m.). The crevasses proving trouble- 
some and in this part impassable, these rocks were taken to and de- 
scended with some little difficulty until the glacier was regained (5.30 
p.M.). They then bore to the right, and got on to the moraine at 5.55 
P.M. The route then was by the Pedriolo Alp to Macugnaga, where 
they arrived at 8.5 p.m. The whole expedition occupied 20 hrs. 
10 mins., of which not more than 1 hr. 40 mins. was spent in halts. 
The passage along the face of the Signal Kuppe and down the Macugnaga 
glacier under Monte Rosa was very dangerous, owing to falling stones 
and avalanches. The party was involved in an avalanche caused by a 
falling stone on the Macugnaga glacier about half-way down to the 
rocks (3.50 p.M.), and but for the second guide holding up the other 
two, who were carried away, all would certainly have lost their lives. 

The whole expedition must be considered one of the greatest diffi- 
culty and danger, and would perhaps be best accomplished if taken 
from Macugnaga, and two days devotei to it; sleeping out the first 
night, on the rocks near the centre of the glacier about 34 hours from 
Macugnaga. 

The col is plainly marked on Herr Imfeld’s relief map at Zermatt, 
being the first large depression before the ridge rises again, and quite 
close to the Signal Kuppe. The Colle delle Loccie is much farther on. 
The Colle delle Loccie route was joined near the end of the Macug- 
naga glacier, before getting on to the moraine. 


Bernese Oberland. 


LOTSCHTHALER BrEITHORN (3,795 metres = 12,451 feet). August 9. 
—The Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge, with the two Almers, made the third 
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ascent of this peak. Having reached the Beichgrat from the Lutschthal 
they descended in half an hour to the level part of the Beichfirn at the 
foot of the great wall between the Nesthorn and the desired peak. In 
1 hr. 25 mins., by the fourth couloir, counting from south to north, they 
gained the plateau between the two peaks; but this route is greatly 
exposed to falling séracs, and future travellers should take one of the 
two southernmost couloirs—the usual route up the Nesthorn. Easy 
snow slopes, cut across by large crevasses, led in about an hour to the 
south base of the peak. In 20 minutes thev gained the snowy lower 
peak and in 20 minutes more the highest rocky peak (3 hrs. 35 mins. 
from the Beichfirn—slow walking). The view was not altogether 
clear ; the look down into the Lotschthal is very startling. The return 
to the Beichfirn by the same route took 1 hr. 10 mins., and the Belalp 
was reached the same afternoon. There is not the slightest difficulty 
on any part of the ascent. The first ascent was made on August 28, 
1869, by Dr. G. J. Haberlin, with the Weissenfluhs of Gadmen; * and 
the second by Herr E. von Fellenberg, on August 20, 1872.t The 
route described above was substantially taken on each occasion. 
ScHIENHORN (3,852 métres = 12,638 feet). August 11.—The same 
party made the second ascent of this peak. Starting from the Belualp, 
they gained in 3 hours the base of tle crevassed glacier descending 
from the south flank of the peak. Ascending the glacier, keeping to 
its east side, the bergschrund at the foot of the peak was reached in 1# 
hour. The snow being in capital condition, the south face was 
ascended direct in 55 minutes to the snowy top, which from below 
appears to be the summit. The route taken lay to the weat of a great 
ice bastion and of an isolated rock in the face. Ten minutes more 
along a very sharp snow ridge led to the highest point, thea a snow 
mound on a rocky pinnacle. The view of the Oberland was very fine, 
and the Létschthal was seen in nearly all its length. The descent to 
the bergschrund took 40 minutes, and thence to the Belalp 3 hrs. 20 mins. 
The first and only previous ascent of the peak was made on August 30, 
1869, by Dr. G. J. Hiberlin with the Weissenfluhs. He ascended 
east of the great ice bastion to the south-east ridge, which he followed 
to the top, and descended by the route described above. The Schien- 
horn has been strangely neglected, as, with the sole exceptions of the 
Bietschhorn and the Mittaghorn, it is the highest peak west of the 
Lotschenliicke, being 105 feet loftier than the well-known Nesthorn. 


Bernina District. 


MOonTE DELLA D1SGRAZIA BY THE NorTH-EASTERN Face. August 14. 
—Messrs. E. Hulton and L. and C. Pilkington, having slept at the 
Ventina chalet (where Messrs. Pratt Barlow and Still spent the night 
previous to their ascent by the south-eastern aréte in 1875), started at 
3.30 A.M. without guides, and ascending the Ventina glacier to its highest 
plateau, reached at 9.30 the crest of the sharp ridge which runs from 


= Jahrbuch d. 8. A. C. vol. vi. pp. 83-96. 
¢ Itinerarium d. 8. A. C., 1882-83, p. 134. 
t Jahrbuch d. 8. A. C. vol. vi. pp. 98-.115. 
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the Monte Ventina to the Disgrazia, and which divides the Ventina 
and Sissone glaciers. This aréte lies directly under the summit. It is 
shown in the Federal map at a considerable distance to the east 
of its true position. The aréte rises sharply for a long distance up the 
mountain, until it finally disappears at the foot of the very steep cliffs 
of the north eastern face, under the highest peak. Starting again at 
10, the highest cliffs were reached, partly by the aréte (here a narrow 
edge of ice) and partly by the rocks lying to the left and somewhat be- 
low the crest of the ridge. The lower part of these cliffs was very 
steep, but fortunately the rocks were granite and gave good hand and 
foot hold. In the upper part they were more broken up and com- 
paratively easy. The summit was reached at 11.25, the main ridge 
having been struck at a point east of the stone man, within three 
minutes of the top. The descent was made by the ordinary route, 
Morbegno being reached the same evening, vid the Val di Sasso Bisolo. 

Piz Morteratscr# (12,316 feet). August 23.— Messrs. Kingscote 
and H. Warren, with Andreas Rauch as guide, ascended this mountain 
by a new route. From the Boval hut the ordinary way is followed, 
keeping the old moraine on the left, until the northernmost of two 
patches of rock descending from the main ridge which runs north and 
south is reached. The route lies over this patch to the foot of the main 
ridge, which they climbed at first nearly straight up, then bearing 
away to the left to a snow sattel, which is plainly seen from below, and 
which lies at the north side of the first conspicuous point on the south 
end of the ridge. After crossing the sattel, the usual route from the 
Roseg side is joined and followed to the top. From the foot of the 
ridge to the eattel occupied 1 hr. 50 min. The rock climb, which is not 
difficult, makes a pleasant break in the succession of snow slopes which 
form the ordinary route, and when the latter are in bad order, is pro- 
bably quicker and safer. 


ALPINE NOTES. 


Rounp PinzoLo.—On June 24 last, after spending a delicious hour 
at sunrise on the Cima Tosa, I started again with Matteo Niccoluzzi, of 
Molveno, to attempt the virgin peak of the Torre di Brenta, the third 
considerable mass to the north of the Bocca di Brenta. Finding 
the southern face repellent, we made a flank movement by a couloir on 
the east and succeeded in scaling the northern face in 44 hours from the 
pass thus gained, at the same time establishing the existence and extent 
of the glacier between our peak and the Cima di Brenta, of which the 
Austrian map takes no cognisance. For this and subsequent excur- 
sions in the group the new hut erected by the Societé degli Alpinisti 
Tridentini, close to the Bocca di Brenta, served as a most commodious 
head-quarters. | 

On the 27th, joined by the Rev. J. Armitage with old Colini of 
Pinzolo, we made an attack on the Busazza from the Mandrone hut in 
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Val di Genova, but had to content ourselves with reaching the western 
end of the final aréte. 

The following day we ascended the Adamello by the usual route, 
and cut our way down from a point a little more than half-way from 
that peak to the Corno Bianco down into Val di Avoli, and so to Ponte 
di Legno. 

July 19 found me again at the Baita di Brenta Alta, in company 
with Signor de Falkner, our first goal the Crogzon di Brenta, which had 
been reached from the Cima Tosa by Herr Gustav Baumann, of Vienna, 
tor the first time two days before. Taking to the rocks about one- 
third of the way up the Vedretta dei Camuzzi, we succeeded in scaling, 
chiefly by a series of very steep chimneys, that block of the huge wall 
on which Baumann’s cairn stands, and found it divided from a slightly 
higher one by a notch which we had not time to cross, having taken 
10 hours from the huts. We passed over the summit of the Tosa on 
our way to the rifugio at the Bocca. 

Two following days were spent in miner excursions, including first 
ascent of the Brenta Bassa. 

On the 22nd we made a new route to the Cima di Brenta and Cima 
della Valle Persé from Val Brenta up the south face, finding that they 
can be reached in something less than 5 hours from the r¢ugio. 

This hut, with room for twelve persons to sleep, is a model con- 
struction and arrangement, and does great credit to the young society 
at Trent. The same must be said of that at the head of Val della 
Mare, just opened, and will, no doubt, apply equally to that now 
being built near the Vedretta di Lares. 

Matteo Niccoluzzi can also be recommended as a capital guide and 
first-rate rockman. K. T. Compton. 

Notes ON THE EasTeRN ALps.—The only pass known to the guide- 
books or the maps from Ischgl, in the Paznaun Thal, to Samnaun, is 
the Zebles Joch.. There is another, a little higher, but a good deal 
shorter, known as ; the Viehder—I am not sure of the spelling, but that 
is the sound. The path leading to it isshown on the Generalstabskarte, 
turning out of the Fimber Thal at a point marked Piirschtig A.H. The 
ridge is crossed north of the Greit-Spitee, and the descent is through 
some fine rock scenery to the path shown on the map which passes north 
of ‘ Motta’ to Lareth. Time from Ischgl to Compatsch about 7 hours. 
In the Oetethal weather prevented much climbing; but we made a 
variation on the Langtauterer Joch which may be useful. After | 
going some way dewn the glacier on the east side of the pass, we 
turned due south, crossed the Hintereis Ferner, and reached the ridge 
on its south side, a few hundred yards south-west of the point marked 
Im hintern Eis. From this the descent to the Hoch Joch path is easy ; 
and Unsere Frau can be reached in 12 hours’ walking from Hinterkirch. 

The Rothmoos Joch, from Gurgl to the Pfelders Thal, is lees known 
than it deserves. An early start is advisable, as the road is raked for 
about a quarter of an hour, not far from the top of the pass, by a 
hanging glacier (Von Sonklar, No. 33). The pass is not the apparently 
lowest point, but the next gap to the right. 

Gabriel and Josef Spechtenhauser decline any longer to go far from 
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their own district. The knowledge of this may save disappointment 
to intending employers of those admirable guides. Josef informs me 
that he made, last year, the first ascent of the Weisskugel by way of 
the Birenbart Ferner: I believe with some German tourists.* 

The English friends of the well-known Curat Senn, late of Nauders 
and formerly of Fend, may be interested to know that he is now at 
Neustift, in the Stubai Thal. The guides in that valley are being 
organised on a better system than formerly; Franz Pfurtscheller, an 
excellent mountaineer, being ‘Obmann.’ 

The pass from the Oberberg-Thal to Lisens, called in the books and 
maps Hornthaler Joch (2,792 metres), is knowa on the Stubai side as 
the Villergruber Joch. . 

I may perhaps mention that I went last year with Franz Poll be- 
tween the Paznaunthal and the Engadine over two passes very little 
known to English tourists, viz. from Galthiir to Fetan by the Jamthaler 
Ferner and Vadret d’Urezas, and back to Ischgl through the Val 
Urschai, and over the Fimber Ferner. Neither pass presents any 
ditficulty to a moderately experienced mountaineer, and both are highly 
‘Johnend.’ A. J. BUTLER. 

ALPINE MEETING AT GRASMERE.—On April 14 some members of the 
Alpine Club met at Coniston, and on the following day walked over 
the Old Man to Great Langdale, where they were joined by others 
who had met at Windermere and had come over the Pike o’ Blisco 
from Little Langdale. Langdale Pike was ascended by the south face, 
which affords a fair rock climb, and Grasmere reached by way of 
Easedale. ‘Twenty-two members sat down to dinner, Mr. H. Walker, 
one of the vice-presidents of the Club, in the chair. The following day 
the entire party ascended Scawfell from Eskdale, finding some good 
climbing in the great chasms which score the eastern face of that 
mountain. Some difficulty was experienced in effecting the passage of 
Mickledore to Scawfell Pike, in consequence of the presence of ice and 
fresh snow. 

Fioops IN THE Tyrot.—Our readers will hardly need to be in- 
formed that the extraordinary amount of rain and snow which fell in 
September caused very serious damage in many parts of the Alpine 
region. The grapes were totally destroyed in some districts, severely 
damaged in all; and other late crops have suffered in at least equal 
proportion. But the region which has suffered most is South-Western 
Tyrol. ‘The entire valley of the Adige was flooded. Not merely were 
the growing crops lost and many buildings carried away, but the 
ground is covered for miles with a deposit of mud two or three feet 
deep, to remove which would probably cost more than the entire value 
of the land. Thus, the peasants of the neighbourhood are many of 
them totally ruined. Similar destruction has befallen the Pusterthal, 
especially the western branch of it, drained by the Eisack. As might 
have been expected, subscrsptions were promptly opened among 
Austrian mountaineers to assist the victims of these calamities, who 
were for the time in serious danger of starvation. The Editor of the 
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‘Alpine Journal’ will be very glad to receive and forward to the 
proper quarter any contributions which may be sent to him by English 
triends of the Tyrol. 

WInTER MEETING AND Dinner.—The Annual General Meeting of 
the Club will be held on Monday evening, Decembcr 18, and the 
Picture Exhibition and Winter Dinner at Willis’s Rooms the following 
afternoon and evening. Further particulars will be announced by 
circular. 


REVIEWS. 


Il Club Alpino in Torino dal 1863 al 1881. Notizie storiche raccolte da 
Cesare Isaia. (Turin: Casanova, 60 cent.) 


In this pamphlet Signor Isaia, a well-known explorer of his native 
Alps, and the President of the Turin section of the Italian Alpine Club, 
gives us a genuine contribution to Alpine Club history. We have set 
vut before us the beginnings of the Italian Club, founded in the autumn 
of 1863 as a local society in Turin, its gradual growth, and the final 
sinking of Turin, its ‘metropolis,’ into merely one of its thirty-seven 
actually existing sections. On March 31, 1882, the Club numbered 
no less than 3,234 members, the chief section in point of numbers 
being that of Turin, with 425 members. The book is the record of 
modest but genuine work, and is far more than the bulletin of a 
purely local society. It is followed by a most interesting catalogue of 
the objects exhibited by the Turin section at the Milanese Congress 
in 1881, including not merely maps and printed papers, but articles 
of Alpine equipment, panoramas, photographs, scientific collections 
(including a small number of specimens of rocks gathered on various 
peaks), and numerous plans and sketches of the huts, &c., built by 
the section since 1876, the date of the definite separation of the 
central and sectional organisations. Both matter and arrangement 
reflect the highest credit on Signor Isaia. 


Les Vallies Vaudoises. Etude de topographie et d'histoire militaire. Par A. de 
Rochas d’Aiglun, chef de bataillion du génie. (Paris, 1881. 10 francs.) 


Monsieur de Rochas d’Aiglun has devoted much time and labour to 
the publication of documents throwing light on the topography and 
military history of the alpine portion of the old province of Dauphiné. 
In 1874 he published all the original documents, including letters of 
Catinat and Vauban, relating to the alpine campaign of 1692 against 
the Duke of Savoy, which included the sieges of Embrun and Guillestre. 
Again, in 1875, he carefully edited Montannel’s Memoirs on the Military 
Topography of the Alpine Frontier of France (ef. A. J. x. 276), a per- 
fect storehouse of information on the subject. In 1877 we have him, 
in conjunction with Dr. J. A. Chabrand, publishing a valuable treatise 
on the dialect of the inhabitants of the Cottian Alps, particularly of the 
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district called the Queyras. In 1879 he contributed to the ‘Revue de 
Géographie’ his ‘ Premiers Essais d’un Glossaire Topographique des 
Alpes.’ And now we have from his fertile pen an elaborate monograph 
on the Waldensian valleys of Piedmont. 

This district has generally been described by religious writers of a 
rather gushing type, and the traveller who visits it expecting to see 
nothing but ‘ Alpine mountains cold’ and bleak and barren valleys is 
amazed to find the reality very different from his anticipation. ‘Tle 
scenery, instead of recalling the desolation of the Oisans and the 
Dévoluy, is thoroughly Italian—magnificent forests, romantic dells, 
crystal rivulets, and picturesquely-placed hamlets combining to pro- 
duce an effect famiiiar to all who have once gazed on the beauties of 
the Val d’Aosta. In the natural reaction which follows this unlooked 
for discovery (we confess this was our own experience on our first visit), 
he is apt to jump to the conclusicn that the dangers and perils of the 
persecuted Vaudvis were not so great as they have been painted, and 
to read with some distrust the narrative of the ‘Glorieuse Rentrée’ of 
the Vaudois under Henri Arnaud in 1689, and of their valiant resist- 
ance in the eighteenth century. But we have only to turn to M. de 
Rochas d’Aiglun’s last book in order to convince ourselves that this 
judgment is as one-sided as the former. After a topographical intro- 
duction, in which many errors of his predecessors are rectified, and 
which is accompanied by a capital map on a scale of , 5y's75 apparently 
constructed by the author himself, we have what is entitled a Military 
History of the Vaudois. This turns out to be a topographical study of 
all the skirmishes and assaults on the Vaudois in their valleys, which 
enables us to realise vividly the physical obstacles against which the 
hardy inhabitants had to struggle, and thus to appreciate better the 
possibility, apart from all questions of religious fervour, of their loug 
continued resistance. And the author helps us much to gain this 
clear idea by reprinting the contemporary narratives and letters of men 
on both sides, and thus enabling us to grasp clearly the importance 
attached to the suppression of these pestilent heretics, as they were in the 
eyes of the Dukes of Savoy and their advisers. Such an arrangement 
speaks highly for the modesty of M. de Rochas, and cannot be too much 
commended, while the connecting narrative which he supplies throws 
a welcome light on obscure passages. A large amount of space is 
naturally devoted to the events of 1686-1690. A remarkable episode 
is the establishment of a Republic in the valley of San Martino under 
the protectorate of Louis X1V., the object being to secure liberty of 
conscience. This state, a curious anticipation of the Napoleonic 
republics a hundred years later, lasted from 1704 to 1708. This 
work will be specially interesting to historical students. But all who care 
for the Alpine ranges below as above the snow-line will find it of great 
use and importance, since it includes the minute study of a mountain 
district, and that a district teeming with historical associations of a _ 
kind which should be very attractive to all lovers of the Alps. We 
trust that M. de Rochas d’Aiglun will continue his researches into the 
history of the Cottian Alps, and thus show the world that Alpine 
socicties can do something besides climbing, for the author is not only 
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a distinguished engineer and writer, but occupies a high post in the 
Société des Touristes du Dauphiné, and is the editor of its Annuaire 
lately reviewed in these pages. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tre ‘J. E. M.’ GuipE to SWITZERLAND. 


We have received the following letter :— 


The Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge. 


‘ Sir,—As the Editor of the above, and as “a person of large assur- 
ance, and still larger ignorance,” I take the liberty to enclose a few 
‘Opinions of the Press,” so that you may observe that I have not 
done you the honour to quote the fearful and wonderful review (sic) 
which appears in the August issue of the Mutual Admiration Society’s 
Publication—" The Alpine Journal.” I would further take the liberty 
to inform you, that while I do not lay claim to the transcendent genius 
which distinguishes yourself, I nevertheless appeal to a public as far- 
seeing and quite as intelligent as that for which you condescend to 
scribble; and J will venture on the prophecy that long after the Rev. 
W. A. B. Coolidge and his works, and the “ Alpine Journal,” are dead 
and forgotten, the “J. E. M.” will be looked upon as a standard guide- 
book. 

‘It may surprise you to learn that the work is written entirely from 
personal experience and knowledge of Switzerland, and in the whole 
480 odd pages of text there are not six pages of reprint. The editing 
was done abroad, and often during the most acute pnysical and mental 
suffering due to infirm health. Its faults—which, after all, are veniah 
ones—might well have been touched lightly when dealing with a 
first edition of a comprehensive work of this nature; for an editor 
_ who would fail to correct them in a subsequent issue would be an ass, 
or something worse. Not only has the getting up of the book involved 
the expenditure of’ many hundreds of pounds, but two years of hard 
work, anxiety, and worry. An honest man, therefore, who was some- 
thing more than an amateur scribbler, would have taken these things 
into consideration, even while burning to display his wonderful know- 
ledge. That all the faults you pointed out exist I readily admit; but 
at the same time I must believe that the “ J. E. M.” guide is not without 
merits, seeing that I have received 175 letters from the general public, 
and, included amongst my correspondents are clergymen, doctors, artists, 
a minor canon or two, and no doubt you will be shocked to hear that 
even some Oxford and Cambridge men are amongst these non-discrimi- 
nating people, Without exception every one of these 175 writers has 
something favourable to say; though no doubt they and the editors of 
the various journals in which reviews have appeared are simply persons 


of “great assurance or greater ignorance” when compared with your 
own august self. 
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‘In conclusion I would simply remark that people who can only 
see their neighbour’s errors, are almost invariably humbugs or hypo- 
crites. In which of the two categories you ought to be classed I will 


leave you to decide. Yours truly, 
‘J. E. Muppocx.’ 


In placing before our readers this remarkable protest, we have only 
to add that the ‘J. E. M. Guide’ was reviewed in these pages at the 
special request of its editor and by one of our most experienced con- 
tributors, whose judgment of it we emphatically endorse. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Muddock has not thought fit to offer 
any answer to the serious charge brought by our reviewer of passing 
off on the public old maps for new. 
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A JOURNEY INTO THE GLACIER ReEGions oF NEw 
ZEALAND, WITH AN ASCENT OF Mount Cook. By the 
Rev. W. S. Green. (Read before the Alpine Club, 
December 18, 1882.) * 

III. 


N the last number of this Journal I described two attempts 
which we made from our camp on the Great Tasman 
glacier to ascend Mount Cook. On the first occasion we were 
brought to a stand by a rock-tooth on the southern aréte; our 
second effort ended in the face of a sandstone cliff of the 
eastern spur. 

On March Ist we were once more under weigh at dawn, and 
after ten hours’ climbing, including many halts, we selected a 
place for a bivouac among the topmost rocks of the Mount 
Tasman spur, on the north side of the Hochstetter glacier. A 
short reconnaissance proved the possibility of further advance, 
and while Boss and I melted snow by spreading it out thinly 
on boulders which still retamed some of the sun’s heat, Kauf- 
mann scraped a smooth place under a rock, making a nice bed 
for us of material somewhat like road-metal. On this we 
spread our waterproof sheet, then an opossum rug, and after 
some Liebig and a smoke we huddled together, pulling the 
flaps of the sheet over us, and dozed away till morning. 
Shortly after 4 A.M. we were awake, but on peeping out found 
the outside of the waterproof wet with a drizzling mist. It 
was still very dark, so we waited a little, and then came the 
pale light of dawn through the fog. We got up, made tea, and 
a little before six o’clock it was clear enough to move upward. 
Great banks of clouds had settled in the valley; above them, 


* The accompanying illustrations are copied from. photographs 
taken by the author. 
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against one of those pea-green skies so peculiar to New Zea- 
land, rose the bold crags of the Malte Brun chain, one which 
we called the Matterhorn looking quite worthy of its name. 
Other fleecy masses had sailed aloft to the summits of the 
mountains, and we tried to think that our virgin peak was 
putting on her bridal veil. Somehow or other we felt more 
confident of success this morning than on any other occasion. 
A few minutes from our bivouac brought us to the upper 
névé of a glacier which poured its icy mass down a glen to our 
right; we zigzagged upward and soon crossed the rocky ridge 
which separated us from the great plateau above the Hoch- 
stetter glacier. By this time every cloud had vanished, and a 
prospect met our eyes which surpassed anything I had yet 
seen. We overlooked the great plateau ; on our left we could 
just see the top of the Hochstetter icefall; before us the great 
peak of Mount Cook, and then the cliffs of Mount Tasman, 
between which and us spread out this wondrous field of ice ; 
it was nearly two miles wide and about six long, and seemed 
perfectly flat, though in reality it was a shallow basin. There 
were no large crevasses except where the ice began to round 
off to the Hochstetter fall, but some long narrow ones, which 
we afterwards found to be immensely deep, crossed the field in 
parallel lines. These, however, gave us no trouble; and we 
came to the conclusion that it would be a safe place on which 
to spend the night, with plenty of room for exercise should we 
find it impossible to regain our bivouac. 

What absorbed our interest most of all was a glacier coming 
down between Mount Cook and Mount Tasman, which [I shall 
call the Linda glacier. It was much crevassed and broken, 
but its upper portion wound round into a couloir between the 
rocky ribs of Mount Cook, and promised a practicable route by 
which we might reach the upper part of the aréte. We lost 
no time in descending to the great plateau, and an hour’s tramp 
brought us to the séracs of the Linda glacier. We had to 
climb over big ice-blocks, creep up sharp edges between im- 
mense crevasses, cross treacherous snow-bridges cn hands and 
knees, and at 10 a.m. we reached a little plateau above which 
we could see the upper portion of the glacier winding round 
towards the summit. We were close up to the foot of the aréte 
which connects Mount Cook with Mount Tasman. The wind 
had changed to the N.E., causing light filmy clouds to form on 
all the higher peaks; the sun still shone with great power, 
bringing down innumerable avalanches from the ice-cliffs of 
Mount Tasman, and the heat was very great, as we were 
surrounded on three sides by cliffs catching and reflecting all 
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the sunshine. We halted for breakfast, and, as our way was 
now plain, we determined to leave our provisions here till 
our return; my men even suggested leaving our coats, as the 
work before us promised to be very heavy, but by the time 
we had finished eating we were sufficiently cooled down to 
abandon this idea. We deposited the knapsack, flask, and 
camera near a conspicuous ice-block, and resumed our ascent 
between the main northern aréte and one of the other two 
ridges which came down from the summit in our direction. 
The crevasses were numerous, some extending right across 
the glacier, and several of these would have formed complete 
barriers had there not been a thick coating of fresh snow. We 
had to advance with caution, and the snow was in that most 
unpleasant of aJl conditions, having a crust just strong enough 
to bear our weight until we prepared to make a step, and 
then letting us through over knee deep. Several times Boss 
and I offered to relieve Kaufmann at the work of breaking 
the steps, but he would not hear of it, and three hours’ plod- 
ding brought us to the head of the glacier. The arétes on 
either hand had now drawn close together, forming a couloir 
filled with ice, its lower termination being an ice-cliff of about 
100 feet. I thought we might have turned off to the right 
and gained the Mount Tasman aréte at this point, but the men 
considered the bergschrund across its foot would prove im- 
passable, and that the rocks above could not be managed; so 
we turned off to the left, crossed the aréte that had been on 
our left, and reached the foot of an ice-filled couloir. The 
passage from the head of the Linda glacier to this couloir was 
a severe piece of step-cutting, but it was only the commence- 
ment of the real work, and it was now 2 P.M. From this slope 
we got our first and last view of the western sea. 

More than one avalanche swept down the couloir as we 
worked up to the shelter of the rocks; we therefore cut our 
steps close to the rocks on the right, and every now and then 
sheltered behind some jutting crag as a block of ice splintered 
itself on the rocks above and sent its pieces whizzing past and 
over our heads, some blocks singing through the air like a 
cannon-shot. Now and then we added to our security by 
getting a grip with one hand on the rocks,. not an unimportant 
consideration, as the ice-slope ended below on the brink of a 
profound abyss. When near the top of the couloir we thought 
it safer to take to the rocks, but soon we reached their upper 
termination, and above us hung the ice-cliffs, with loose séracs 
ready to tumble at any moment. ‘To cross the couloir seemed 
too dangerous; we preferred to attempt the ice rampart above. 

L232 
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We cut steps up to its base and climbed the first escarpment, 
but only to find ourselves facing an utterly insurmountable 
wall of Llueice. We retreated to the rocks and held a short 
council of war. The rocks on the opposite side of the couloir 
extended upwards, and might prove accessible. Should we risk 
the couloir? My men asked me if I saw the danger. I 
said of course I did, and feared we must turn back. It would 
have been a sore disappointment to me, and as I saw by their 
faces an equally great oneto them. I asked them if they were 
ready to chance it. They replied that on leaving home they 
expected to mcet some danger; here it was and they were 
ready, but I must give the word. 

The sun had now gone in, which lessened our risk, and no 
avalanche had fallen for some time; so I said, ‘ Forwards.’ A 
large avalanche-block had stuck just midway in the couloir, 
and afforded us shelter when half-way across ; so with anxious 
glances upwards, Kaufmann cut away with all his might, no 
time was lost, and we reached the rocks in safety. Unfor- 
tunately, however, they proved inaccessible; the most we could 
do was to climb through a notch, and, after the nastiest bit of 
climbing in the whole ascent, reach the ice-slope beyond. 
We could now sce there was heavy work still before us; it 
was a long slope with a continual stream of detached ice 
swecping “own it, just like large hail, which stung us bitterly, 
hitting our faces and even through the mittens hurting our 
hands. Add to this the fact that a rapid thaw had set in; 
every step we cut filled with water, which soaked our clothes, 
a condition of misery which I never before experienced in the 
High Alps. It was now 4.20 p.M., so the question as to 
whether we should advance was again discussed. If we went 
on it was quite clear we could not regain our bivouac before 
dark ; but, considering that men had survived nights on icy 
peaks, I asked Kaufmann how long he thought it would take 
to cut up the slope. Te said an hour; so on we went again, 
taking the precaution of keeping close enough to the rocks to 
use whatever grips might be available to secure ourselves 
against a slip. At 5.30 we reached the highest rocks, from 
which an easy slope led up to an icicled bergschrund, which 
starting from the cornice of the aréte ran round the cap of the 
summit from left to right. By bearing away to the left we 
avoided it, and surmounting the cornice without any difficulty 
at 6 p.M., stepped on to the topmost crest of Ao-Rangi. Our 
first clance was, of course, down the great precipice beneath 
us towards the Tasman glacier, the precipice up which we had 
gazcd so often, but the dark grey masscs of vapour swirling 
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round the ice-crags shut out all distant view. The cornice 
rose in a gentle incline to our right, so we advanced along 
it, keeping a good hold with our axes, as the wind blew fiercely 
from the N.W. Now and then a blast stronger than usual 
would shatter the icicles and send them down the slopes up 
which we had climbed. Descending with a swishing sound, 
they soon pounded themselves to pieces, and so accounted for 
the showers of coarse hail which had proved go disagreeable 
on the final ice-slope. The cornice which had been tormed 
by south winds was thus being destroyed, and the thaw which 
was now going on assisted the demolition, causing the ice to 
stream with water. My men now urged that, as we were fairly 
on the summit of the peak, we should lose no more time, but 
commence the descent; however, I wished to satisfy myself 
about a break which I saw ahead of us in the cornice, and 
finding on examination that it presented no difficulty whatever, 
but that it would have taken some minutes to reach the slope 
beyond, I said I was satisfied, so reading the barometer at 
19:05 and making a rapid sketch, we commenced our descent 
at 6.20. I was unable to take the exact temperature, as my 
thermometer had met with an unlucky knock and was broken ; 
but the thaw which was going on gave me fair data to estimate 
the temperature at about 35°, which I have done in calculating 
the elevation to have been about 12,350 ft.* The highest 
point of the ice-cap was about 30 ft. higher than where we 
turned, and my only reasons for not going on to it were that 
there was no view; there was no difficulty in reaching it; 
the twenty minutes we saved was an important addition to the 
hour’s daylight which still remained for us to find a place of 
safety for the night; and, as we were several hundred feet above 
the highest ridge of rocks, there was no means of building a 
cairn or leaving any record of our ascent. I did see some 
rocks which seemed, so far as I could judge through their veil 
of icicles, to be a stratum of slates projecting from beneath the 
ice-cap on our left, at a spot where a notch in the ridge gave 
us a view down the cliffs, but these were in a completely 
inaccessible position. On returning to the point where we first 
struck the aréte we had to turn with our faces to the ice and 
descend backwards, so as to keep a good grip with our axes. 
Soon we reached the highest ridge of rocks, composed of 
highly indurated yellow sandstone, where we loosened a few 


* The sea-level readings kindly furnished to me by Dr. Hector, 
F.R.S., chief of the New Zealand Meteorological department, &c., for 
the afternoon of March 2, were, Bar. 30-02’, Temp. 65° F. 
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fragments and deposited beneath them my handkerchief and 
Kaufmann’s tin match-box. These rocks afforded no shelter 
whatever from the Heiterwind, which was steadily increasing in 
violence. The golden tint of parting day gleamed through 
the storm-clouds, giving a warm blush to the snow. My men 
urged me to go quicker and quicker, but to find the ice-steps 
backwards and look out for a firm grip was no easy job. The 
lower termination of this ice-slope was the worst bit of the 
whole descent. The ice thinned off over a ridge of rocks with 
a vertical fall of about 6 feet, and bad holding ground below. 
We could cut no steps and had kicked away all the grips 
coming up; there was nothing to which we could attach our 
spare rope. The thought of this spot bore heavily on my mind 
so long as we were above it, and there was only dim twilight 
when we reached its brink. Kaufmann and I placed ourselves 
as firmly as we could, while Boss slipped over the edge, 
and though he used his axe with great dexterity I felt an 
unpleasant strain on my hips before he could check his descent. 
Then came my turn. Kaufmann held the rope tight, slacking 
me down slowly, and then I got my feet on Boss’saxe. Kauf- 
mann had no one to slack him down, so Boss stood up to him, 
as close as he could with security, and let him down gently, 
while I jammed myself into the only crevice available. To 
cross the couloir was the work of a few minutes, and as we 
gained the rocks on the opposite side night closed in. Still 
we had no shelter. The wind was now blowing in fierce 
squalls, accompanied by showers of sleet and drenching rain. 
We could not find the rock-grips in the dark, so we groped 
our way once more in the ice-steps, but climbing in this manner 
became so dangerous that I called a halt on a little ledge at 
the side of the couloir. We stood for a few minutes, and 
thinking that we could stay there for the night, we took off 
our boots, wrung the water out of our socks, and put them 
on again. Not only did the wind and rain beat down upon 
us fiercely, but bits of falling ice struck our ledge, telling us 
plainly that it would not do for a lengthened stay. By this 
time the full moon had risen, and though we could not see it 
through the clouds it gave us some faint light. Once more 
we took to the ice-slope, descended slowly to the lowest part 
of the rock-ridge, and turning to the left beneath its shelter 
succeeded in finding standing room on a little ledge from 
which we scraped the snow. It was less than two feet wide 
and sloped outwards, so that we had to hold on with our 
hands; and, as we were still about 10,000 feet above the sea- 
level, it was not all that might be wished for a night’s lodging. 
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There was no choice, however, as for thousands of feet below 
there was nothing but steep and crevassed ice-slopes. I served 
out a meat lozenge all round, and twice during the night re- 
peated the dose; it was the only thing in the way of food or 
drink we possessed. The nine hours of darkness went slowly 
by. We stamped one foot at a time to keep life in it, then 
slapped our legs and shoulders with one hand, holding on all 
the while with the other. Sitting down, or even shifting six 
inches from the position we first occupied, was out of the 
question. The rain streamed down the rock and prevented 
the water with which our clothes were soaked from getting 
warm ; and now and then a squall would swirl round the crags, 
bringing a deluge of rain with it. At last midnight came. 
We were getting drowsy. It seemed impossible to keep awake ; 
to give way to sleep for an instant would be to fall from the 
ledge, and our whole time was occupied in watching so as to 
keep each other awake. We forced ourselves to keep on 
talking. We discussed the administration of the Swiss poor 
laws and European politics; we sang songs, and though Boss 
regretted much that the tobacco was with the provisions over 
a thousand feet below us, both he and Kaufmann congratu- 
lated themselves upon at all events having their pipes, at 
which they sucked away diligently at intervals, and by sheer 
force of imagination enjoyed several good smokes. 

Whatever ideas may exist as to the cessation of avalanches 
at night in the European Alps, all was different here; not a 
quarter of an hour elapsed without a distant rumble or a 
thundering roar which made the rock we stood on to vibrate. 
The warm north-west wind was of course the immediate cause, 
everywhere a rapid thaw was going on; and though bad for us 
in some ways it no doubt helped to prevent our being frost- 
bitten, as we must certainly have been had the wind shifted to 
the south or had radiation set in. Through the early part of 
the night there was enough light to read our watches, but 
about 4 A.M. it became intensely dark; the moon had set; the 
wind seemed to blow harder and the sleet to feel more chill. 
At 4.30 we saw the first glimmer of dawn; it did not come a 
bit too soon, as we were perfectly blue and stiff with the cold, 
and the effort to keep awake had become more and more pain- 
ful. Still we had not enough light, as the rain-clouds hung 
in heavy masses on the ice-slopes. Now and then we saw the 
cliffs of Mount Tasman looming ghost-like for an instant, and 
again all would vanish. At 5.30 we left our eyrie and 
resumed our descent. The steps were almost obliterated, and 
Boss had to recut most of them, while Kaufmann, whose 
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hands were black with blood-blisters, kept a good hold above 
with his axe. We had still to climb down backwards, and at 
last reached the head of the Linda glacier. Here the snow 
was in very bad order, sometimes letting us sink waist deep, 
and several of the snow-bridges which we had used on our 
ascent were no longer to be trusted; one crevasse extending 
right across the glacier, had become almost impassable. Still 
we made our way downwards, now and then scrambling over 
the blocks of some great avalanche that had fallen during the 
night and obliterated our tracks. When we reached the little 
plateau its whole aspect was changed ; it had been completely 
swept by an immense avalanche over which we scrambled, and 
mistaking the level at which we had left our knapsack, for a 
time we feared it had been swept away; but soon we were 
gladdened by seeing it all safe below us. At 8.30 we reached 
it, and lost no time in discussing some cold duck and bread, 
both of which seemed excellent, though the latter was now 
twenty days old, and our mouths were sore inside from sucking 
the snow. However, twenty-two hours without food would make 
anything seem good, and as we sat on our axe-heads we realised 
the fact that we had not once sat down for the same length of time. 
Lest we should get stiff we made but ashort halt, and shoulder- 
ing our traps were soon amongst the séracs. Here again the 
avalanches had obliterated our track; the débris of one of 
these covered an area of at least 200 acres and conveniently 
filled one large crevasse which had caused us to make a détour 
the day before. In an hour we reached the Great Plateau, 
and another hour’s brisk walking took us across it. While 
crossing it we saw a grand avalanche fall from the Tasman 
cliffs not far from us. A large piece of glacier cracked off and 
slid with a quantity of smaller pieces to the brink of the cliff, 
and then toppled over, coming down on the glacier below with 
a deafening crash, and sending up clouds of ice-dust, from the 
midst of which huge pieces flew like rockets in all directions. 
None of us had ever seen such avalanches before. The slopes 
between the plateau and our bivouac were in a most treacher- 
ous condition, loose snow lying on steep ice; so we were 
compelled to diverge from our old route and seek a safer line 
close to the rocks. 

At 1 P.M. we reached our bivouac in safety, and soon had 
the spirit-lamp going, and felt much refreshed after a cup of 
tea and half an hour’s rest; but as our clothes were still wet, 
and every now and then it rained heavily, we had to shoulder 
our packs. Tired as my men were, they would allow me to — 
carry nothing, but loaded themselves with our rugs, &c. I 
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suggested tumbling the whole pack down a snow-couloir which 
led to the bottom of the Hochstetter glacier; but they argued 
that they would lose more time picking up the bits than in 
carrying the pack down. The rocks were in many places so 
loose and bad that we had to keep on the rope, and at 6 P.M. 
we reached the Tasman glacier. On the way down the rocks we 
gathered a quantity of the New Zealand edelweiss (Gnaphalium 
grandiceps), and I secured a photograph of the top of Mount 
Cook, from which the clouds cleared between the showers. 
There was no time to spare on reaching the Tasman glacier, 
as night would soon be upon us, so we took off the rope, after 
having had it on for thirty-six consecutive hours, walked down 
the glacier at a good four miles per hour, and at 7.30 reached 
our camp. While Kaufmann fetched water and Boss got the 
fire going I prepared our beds for the night; and after a 
supper of parrot-soup and porridge, and a lounge round our 
camp-fire, we turned in. I, for one, never slept so soundly in 
my life; I just laid my head down, and it seemed to me that 
an instant only had elapsed when I awoke in the sunshine, 
and found by my watch it was 9 o’clock next morning. The 
weather was still cloudy, but we were not so anxious about 
it as we had been for the past three weeks, and we made it a 
day of rest and eating. We were sorry to think that our 
time among the mountains was now drawing toa close. Our 
little camp seemed more comfortable than ever; everything 
wearing a brighter hue now that the dismal feelings generated 
by our two fruitless attempts had been dispelled. 

On March 5 we rose before the sun, and after breakfast 
set to work packing up our tent and clothes, as we determined 
to try, if possible, and reach our lower camp in the one day. 
To do this no return journey could be made, and though our 
provisions were subtracted from the general load there was a 
good deal to be carried. Kaufmann made up one pack for 
himself, which weighed quite a hundredweight ; Boss carried 
another heavy pack ; and I carried my knapsack, camera, gun, 
and ice-axe. Just as the sun rose we started and toiled along 
over the boulders; there was only one bit of about 500 yards 
which was at all level enough for fair walking till we reached 
the foot of the glacier. By far the greater part of our route 
lay over loose, tottering boulders of all sizes up to that of 
a house, and we had constantly to use our hands to steady 
ourselves. Almost the only way in which our long exposure 
on Mount Cook told on us was in making our hands very 
tender and causing them to swell, and scrambling over the 
rough, sharp boulders was painful work. It rained -most of 
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the day. We rested often, and in twelve hours reached the 
camp. We found everything in good order, and, after pitching 
our small tent to hold our stores, retired to cur hammocks 
for the night. Two days afterwards the horses arrived, and 
on March 12 we were once more in the train, running down 
to Timaru. 

Having given you, to the best of my ability, a true account 
of our adventures on Mount Cook, I hope without either 
exaggerating or underrating the difficulties we encountered, 
I shall now make a few general remarks which may be of 
interest to many of you, and I trust of use to those who 
may follow my steps to the antipodes. The Southern Alps, 
though possessing no peaks of as great an altitude as their 
European namesakes, must not be treated as lower and there- 
fore easier mountains to be climbed. From a mountaineering 
point of view they may be considered of equal height, as the 
level at which snow-work begins is 3,000 ft. lower than in 
Europe, and but little elevation above the sea is gained until 
the very bases of the mountains are reached. The general 
style of the peaks is very similar to those of Switzerland, and 
some will prove as difficult as any peaks that have ever been 
scaled. Little will be done in their exploration except by 
parties of men well used to Alpine work. Though the ascent 
of Mount Cook is necessarily a long expedition I would not 
say it is a difficult one, except for the man who cuts the steps. 
For the last five hours every step we ascended had to be cut 
in hard ice with the spike of the axe, the adze-side being of 
no avail. If the snow were in a different condition from that 
in which we found it, so that steps might be kicked, then the 
time and difficulty would, of course, be much _ lessened. 
Whether the last slopes are ever in this condition at the 
season of the year when mountaineering is possible I very 
much doubt. There is no denying the fact that we had to 
face a certain amount of risk from avalanches. Our ascending 
track was obliterated in nearly a dozen places by ice-avalanches 
which fell during the night we were on the ledge. I think, 
however, that more fell during that night than for many weeks 
previous. The hot wind and thaw set them tumbling about 
in all directions, and their débris covered areas upon which we 
found no signs of avalanches during our ascent. All these 
fell upon the Linda glacier from the hanging glaciers on the 
aréte connecting Mount Cook with Mount Tasman; in fine 
weather I should think there would be but little danger on 
this part of the ascent. The couloir above the Linda glacier 
will always present some danger, as it is overhung by 
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séracs, but good shelter is afforded by the rocks, and the only 
unavoidable risk is for the few minutes occupied in crossing it. 

Several of the crevasses in the Linda glacier were very 
wide; one of them very nearly cut us off, but a thick coating 
of soft snow enabled us to cross them on treacherous bridges. 
In the ice-cap of the summit bergschrunds may be expected, 
but as these do not occur till the ice has rounded off into easy 
slopes they can be turned at the aréte or followed round till 
the easiest place is found. Whether any other route will be 
discovered to the summit time will tell. A choice of routes 
did occur to us at the head of the Linda glacier, as an aréte 
rose on either hand. We chose the one on our left. The 
route from the Hooker glacier may be practicable, and if it is 
so it would be much the most direct. 

Of the other grand peaks which came under our notice 
Mount Sefton was the first to attract our attention, and if I 
mistake not it will prove as tough a climb as any man need 
desire. It would be reached easily from Birch Hill sheep- 
station; and from a camp on the Miiller glacier its lower 
cliffs might be scaled, an upper glacier-plateau reached, and 
from there the great rock-aréte could be attacked. If, how- 
ever, a party does not feel strong enough to face the Schreck- 
horn, they had better let Mount Sefton be and keep their 
necks intact. 

After Mount Sefton, Mount Tasman, a glorious glacier- 
peak with a Silberhorn on its southern shoulder, was one which 
we often discussed. Never have I seen a grander array of 
hanging glaciers, and no speck of rock was visible in its glit- 
tering dome. But to select a route safe from avalanches 
seemed impossible, as one ice-escarpment began in the hollow 
where its neighbour ended, and the whole mountain was 
channeled by avalanche-tracks. 

Mount De la Béche reminded us somewhat of Monte Rosa 
as seen from the Gorner glacier, and may be no more difficult. 
But the peaks at the head of the Tasman glacier, Mount 
Beaumont on the one side and Mount Darwin on the other, 
were the climbs which I longed most to make. Here the 
survey is at fault, and an interesting topographical question 
remains to be settled by the mountaineer who gains the view 
from Mount Darwin. 

Between Mount Darwin and Mount Beaumont is a dome 
like the Cima di Jazi, from which a view in many respects 
similar to that from Mount Darwin might be gained. Failing 
Mount Darwin we hoped to have made this expedition at 
least, but we had not time at our disposal to make another 
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journey for provisions which the expedition would have in- 
volved, so had to give it up. This would be an interesting 
expedition for a party not feeling equal to the more formidable 
peaks, and it might be done from the lower termination of the 
Tasman glacier by men who know something of the dangers 
of crevasses and the use of the rope; who would be ready to 
carry provisions for three days and satisfied to sleep beside a 
fire on the lateral moraine under the shelter of the Southern 
Cross. 

The bold peaks of the Malte Brun range will afford some 
splendid expeditions to men who prefer rocks to ice, and are 
the last I shall speak of in this region round the Tasman glacier. 

The distant peaks which came in view to the north when we 
were on the higher slopes of Mount Cook, Mount Tyndall 
and others were too far off for accurate examination, and 
belong to quite a different district. The time has hardly yet 
arrived for making elacier-passes in New Zealand, as the diffi- 
culty of carrying supplies over mountain-ridges into valleys 
where no signs of human habitation exist would involve very 
heavy labour. But supposing no insuperable mountaineering 
difficulty should intervene, a most interesting expedition for 
first-rate climbers would be to ascend the Hooker glacier to its 
head, cross the col between Mount Cook and Mount Stokes, 
and descend by the Balfour or Hector glacier to the west 
coast. These western glaciers have been but imperfectly 
mapped out, so a safer way of attempting such an expedition 
would be, after exploring the Mount Cook district from the 
neighbourhood of Birch Hill, and making a cache of provisions 
on the Hooker glacier, to return to Christ Church, take the 
far-famed drive thence by coach to Hokitika, go up to the 
glacier-sources of the Weheka River, and work back to the 
Hooker glacier. This journey would take the traveller 
through some of the grandest scenes of New Zealand.* 

Another interesting field for mountaineering may be found 
in Otago, many of the peaks being quite as fine as those of 
the Ortler district. But time and space forbid wandering, so 
leaving those who wish to know more about the mountain 
districts to study Dr. Haast’s ‘Geology of Canterbury ’ and 
Professor Hutton’s ‘ Geology of Otago,’ I shall conclude with 
a few remarks on the best season for mountaineering and the 
best system of travelling in the Southern Alps. 


* See an interesting paper by Mr. 8. H. Cox, F.C.S., F.G.S., on 
‘The Western Flanks of Mount Cook,’ published in the ‘ Transactions 
of the New Zealand Institute,’ vol ix. p. 577. 
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I was much distressed at spending the month of January 
in quarantine, as I believed it would be the best time for the 
glaciers, corresponding as it does with July in our northern 
climes; but Dr. Hector and Dr. Haast assured me on my 
arrival in February that I was not a day too late, as the end 
of February and the whole of March is the season when a 
continuance of fine weather can almost certainly be calculated 
upon. During that period we enjoyed splendid weather; it 
rained on only seven days in a whole month, and but three 
days were really bad. On one of these snow fell as low as 
3,000 feet above the sea. I would like to have been established 
in camp for the first week in February, as in March the days 
are very short, and on unexplored ground starting before day- | 
light is only to get involved in difficulties. In the earlier 
summer months the rivers are swoilen and impassable, the 
weather wet and stormy; but, though more snow falls on the 
Southern Alps than on our European peaks, when the fine 
weather does come it is more continuously fine. 

In the paper which I read before the Royal Irish Academy, 
and which was republished in the ‘ Alpine Journal’ for last 
August, I described our hiring a waggon and our journey to 
the foot of the glacier. Were I going on a mountaincering 
expedition to those regions again I think I would adopt the 
following plan :— 

At Timaru, where there is a horse-fair once a week, I would 
purchase a few horses with long legs suitable for fording the 
rivers, fit them with pack-saddles, take them by rail to Albury, 
and then start for the mountains on foot. I would engage, if 
possible, two men who would take charge of the horses, and be 
ready to act as porters when we came to the glaciers, as on our 
expedition more time and labour was lost in ‘swagging’ 
provisions than in anything else. Had we had but two men at 
our lower camp who would have fetched up supplies to our 
upper camp, we might have climbed four mountains while we 
were climbing the one. If the horses had been grazing near 
our lower camp, we would have been free to go or stay, or 
shift our camp as we pleased. No great loss would be incurred 
in the sale of the horses again. Should time, however, be an 
object, the waggon certainly was a good institution, as with 
three horses we made short work of the first forty miles of our 
journey from Albury. 

We calculated on finding sheep near our camp at the Tasman 
glacier, as a mob of 2,000 are generally sent over the Hooker 
for the summer months. This year, however, owing to some 
glacier-bridges having given way, they were unable to cross, 
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and we had to supplement our provision-store with Paradise 
ducks and parrots. It would be safer for future travellers to 
make themselves independent of such supplies by taking plenty 
of tinned meats from Timaru. I must now bring these notes 
to a close, and hope they may be of use to others who shall 
visit the Southern Alps, but I cannot do so without saying 
that, no matter how much I may long to be again amongst 
those wild secluded valleys, rugged peaks, and untrodden snows 
with my trusty friends Emil Boss and Ulrich Kaufmann, 
without whose skill and plucky endurance I could have done 
nothing, no less a pleasure would it be to find myself once 
more in company with the many kind friends I made amongst 
the hospitable people of New Zealand, many of whom im- 
pressed upon me that the same kindness would be extended 
to any other members of our Club who may seek to unravel 
the mysteries of their Southern Alps. 


STRAY JOTTINGS ON MOUNTAINEERING IN Norway. By 
W. Ceciu Surnesspy. (Read before the Alpine Club. 
May 2, 1882.) 


[* introducing my favourite north land to the Alpine Club, 

and recommending it as a most profitable field for moun- 
taineers, I must first ask my friends to make a considerable 
descent with me—z.e. from notions of the 13,000, 14,000, and 
15,000 feet of the Alps, or the 20,000 feet of the Andes, to the 
modest 6,000, 7,000, and 8,000, or perhaps even 5,000 feet 
in Norway. The five figures to which we are so much used 
cannot be reached at all. 

There is a common but erroneous opinion that the ordinary 
lumpy rounded masses, which seem to have had their tops cut 
off, and are generally the only mountains seen by nine out of 
every ten persons who visit Norway, are typical of the whole 
of the mountains in the country ; but this is by no means the 
case, and I think that I can prove that this land, which I know 
so well, still offers much scope to aspiring mountaineers look- 
ing for new peaks and passes (which even from a Swiss point 
of view must be styled good work), and who are fond of 
adventure, able to go without guides, and not afraid of hard 
work with moderate fare. The objection on the score of the 
trifling height of the peaks is only a small one, because the 
snow-line in many cases is so very low, that an ascent of a 
good 6,000 feet can be made over glacier; while there are 
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mountains whose broken sky-line can be compared to the Ober- 
land, which fact alone refutes the round-topped theory. 

There are three great districts which will year by year 
attract, as time goes on, an ever-increasing stream of moun- 
taineers—at present they can be counted on the fingers. 
These districts are the Jotunfjelde with the jagged Horung- 
tinder, crowned by Skagastdlstind, the finest mountain in 
Norway: then Séndmére and Romsdal—where good peaks and 
passes are to be won—and the great glacier, the Justedals- 
bre, which only possesses one peak, but where there are passes 
innumerable yet to be made, to force which no inconsiderable 
amount of snow-craft will be required, as the ice-falls on the 
western side of the snow-tield are almost always extremely steep, 
and are hemmed in between lofty, precipitous, inaccessible cliffs 
of granite. Here, early in the summer, avalanches will not grant 
a ‘ permet’ to climbers, and, later, the blue ice is completely 
denuded of snow, through a height of 4,000 feet, where the 
iceman has unlimited scope for distinguishing himself. 

I have made seven long tours in Norway, on each of which 
I have been at work on the mountains, latterly, by necessity, 
almost entirely with Norskmen. 

At first my great difficulties arose from want of maps and 
ignorance of the language. Several times with friends I have 
climbed one mountain in mistake for another, and have taken 
a lower peak to be the highest of arange. Now, the Justedal 
is fairly well mapped, so also the Jotunfjelde, and probably 
also S6ndmGre and Romsdal will have their maps next summer. 
Like all countries as yet not frequented by climbers, Norway 
until recently could hardly boast of half a dozen guides not 
afraid of ice, or who appreciated the proper use of the rope. 

Strange to say, the country did once possess, as far back as 
1820, two mountaineers, but two only, who stormed their 
mountains fearlessly, and gained a renown yet cherished by 
their countrymen. They were two geologists, Professors 
Keilhau and Boeck, who climbed Lodals Kaupe, where they 
were nearly carried away by an avalanche; one of them was 
carrying a large barometer upon which a rock fell, and this 
alone saved his life. They tried Skagastdlstind, then, and 
until quite lately considered the highest mountain of the 
country ; but here they failed. They, however, climbed an- 
other fine mountain, the Falkenebbe—Falcon’s beak—and 
were the virtual discoverers of the J otunfjelde, now called Jotun- 
heim, then a terrible fastness known only to a few reindeer 
hunters. A German, by name Naumann, tried Skagastdlstind 
in 1821; Professor Forbes did a little mountaineering, and as 
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was proved last summer on the ascent of the Romsdalshorn 
by Herr Hall, a Dane, there was truth in the tale of a black- 
smith and another having ascended the peak many years ago, 
and having built the large cairn seen by most people who 
have been at Aak, though their ascent has been almost 
universally disbelieved. But with these exceptions, unless we 
take into account the sea-cliff climbing feats of the Vikings, 
no real mountaineering had been done until about 1870, when 
Herr Mohn began to do some good work. A stray English- 
man has now and then done a little. Mohn did much to pave 
the way for successors by his writings in the ‘ Turist Fore- 
ning’s Aarbog’ (asort of mild Alpine Journal in which I have 
often scribbled), by giving much valuable information as to 
routes, accommodation, &c. 

My work began in 1872 when I first saw Skagastdlstind, 
and resolved to make it my own. I had no opportunity of 
making a regular attack upon it then, but in 1874 I went out 
with my friend Dewhurst, a capital climber. We were pro- 
vided with a tent and all necessaries, but though we scored 
very well, we did not get the peak, principally owing to bad 
weather. In 1875 I took my sister (the first lady who had 
ever been there) through this wild region, but then I had no 
opportunity of doing more than studying the mountain. In 
1876 I attacked it with two Norskmen, who, after going 
well up an intricate glacier and a steep hard-frozen snow-slope, 
forsook me 508 feet from the summit. I climbed the rest, all 
rock and very tough, quite alone. I certainly should not have 
attempted rocks such as those when alone upon any other 
mountain than Skagastélstind; but it was the particular peak 
on which I had concentrated my energies, and that solitary 
climb I shall always look back upon with a feeling of venera-_ 
tion, as it formed an event in my life which can never be 
forgotten ; and although I have climbed a greater number of 
the higher Norsk mountains than any other person, yet the 
ascent of none can leave such a vivid impression in my mind 
as this. 

Now that I am speaking of Skagastélstind, I will briefly 
relate its subsequent history up to last summer. 

In 1877 Herr Petersen, an artist, tried the peak, but failed. 
Nothing daunted, he set off again in 1878 with two guides, who 
forsook him exactly where my men had turned tail, and he 
climbed it alone. Then comes a sorry tale. In 1880 a young 
tourist, son of arich banker, whom I will call Nils, desirous of 
emulating our exploits, attempted the mountain, and with the 
assistance of two good rock climbers who shoved and hauled 
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him up the rocks, succeeded in reaching the summit. Unfor- 
tunately he afterwards wrote a pamphlet of sixty-six pages about 
the mountain, in which he underrated its difficulties. This 
pamphlet I unhesitatingly assert has been the main cause of a 
terrible tragedy which took place last July on Skagastdélstind. 
It was in this manner. At one of aseries of huts built by the 
Tourist Club, a young man, named Tonsberg, who had been 
partially deranged, was staying with his wife, and was de- 
riving much benefit from the mountain air. Here he read 
this pamphlet, and inferred, that though Skagastélstind was 
undoubtedly a very fine mountain, yet the difficulties of its 
ascent had been much exaggerated, and that anyone might 
make it. Upon this he set off with a lad seventeen years of 
age, on July 12, at 9.30 P.M.,in vile weather ; walked through 
the night (in the middle of summer it is never dark), and 
reached a seter (or chalet) at 3 aM.; here they found Peter, 
one of Nils’ guides, who refused to have anything more to do 
with the mountain. At last, by means of bribes and by pro- 
mising to turn back at once if the mountain should prove 
impracticable, Peter was persuaded to go forward; and at 
6 o’clock they sallied out into the wet. Wind and snow soon 
assailed them, but Tonsberg would persist in his rash work. 
At 11 they reached the actual base of the peak, 4,100 ft. below 
the top. The lad was frost-bitten and could go no further; 
neither could Peter. They tried to tie the man with ropes, 
but he was too strong for them, and used his alpenstock 
against them, and it was no good. Soon afterwards he left 
them in the mist, and in twenty strides was out of sight. A 
month or five weeks after this, his remains were found in a deep 
chasm between a glacier and the rocks, amongst crags at least 
2,000 feet higher up on the mountain. His watch had stopped 
at 7.15. The aréte he tried to climb is utterly impossible. The 
Bergen newspapers describe the affair with a most horrible 
minuteness in which I shall not here indulge. I may add that 
the valley Midt Maradal, out of which Skagastolstind rises, is so 
difficult to approach, that though it contains rich pasturage at 
its lower end—a mine of wealth in Norway—its owner, a man 
of forty-five years, who has overlooked it hundreds of times 
and lives within three miles of it as the crow flies, had never 
been in it when I saw him last, and has asked me several times 
to guide him into it. In many places, well-marked paths, 
which I have followed with difficulty may be seen; these are 
made solely by the bears, which reign supreme there. 

A few words as to guides. Men can be found in every 
valley who are fair cragsmen, especially good on their feet 
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over slippery glacier-polished rocks ; but good hand-climbers 
are rare. I can, however, name two—a yeoman, by name 
Thorgeir Sulheim, a lineal descendant of King Harald Haar- 
fager, and his servant Halvar Halvarsen, with whom I durst 
tackle any rock-mountain I have yet seen. I have hada 
winter tour with them, and in trying to force a passage down 
the Vettisgjel, the most weird and cataract-full gorge in Nor- 
way, we had most difficult snow and rock work. At that 
time we saw the Vettis-fos (miscalled Mérke-fos), the highest 
sheer fall in Europe, nearly 1,100 feet, frozen from bottom to 
top—a glorious pilaster of ice, to which hung in festoons, 
millions of icicles, varying from the size of a finger of ice to grand 
fluted stalactites 150 feet long. The colouring was of all shades 
of blue to purest pearly white, like the colours seen in a large 
crevasse. ‘This expedition I have described at length in Eng- 
lish in the ‘ Norske Aaarbog ’ for 1880. | 

_ I had agreed to climb a mountain called Styggedalstind, 
with Sulheim last summer, and to combine it with a pass—a 
first-rate and difficult expedition, and indeed left it on one 
side when making another new pass with the schoolmaster 
Vigdal, when both were quite within our reach, and the snow 
in perfect order, because Sulheim was not with us. But when 
he should afterwards have joined us, the fine weather of Sep- 
temper kept him at his harvest, and thus the peak is still 
unclimbed, and I heartily hope that some Alpine Club man 
will take pity on it. Sulheim will be only too glad to accom- 
pany an Englishman on this expedition, and I have left a 7-1b. 
tin of corned beef ready waiting at the seter below, as a 
reward for the adventurers, to be eaten only if they are suc- 
cessful. The mountain is a snow-peak, there are plenty of cre- 
vasses, and a steep snow slope. The pass is a model, untried as 
yet, but will go with good men. A point 1,400 feet higher 
overhangs this pass; from it I have dropped stones on to the 
ridge below. There is another good glacier pass to make and 
something else to try, close by. This is on the Horung- 
tinder range. I can find plenty of other good things, and 
shall be glad to direct any good climber to work, which will 
not disappoint him. 

For a long campaign, the best man to get is Johannes Vigdal, 
my companion for nearly five weeks last summer; he is a sort 
of national schoolmaster, and as children’s labour is too 
valuable for them to be spared in the summer, his school is 
closed from the end of May until the beginning of October ; 
thus he has plenty of time to go ‘ til fields.’ He is very anxious 
to climb with Englishmen, and I can confidently recommend 
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him as being the best guide all round I have met with in 
Norway, though, be it remembered, I always act as head guide 
myself. He goes very pluckily on ice, can use his axe well, 
and understands the rope thoroughly ; he is strong as a lion, 
amiable, always ready to climb ; but he needs my lessons in the 
art of eating decently to be continued a little longer. When 
the views are very good, his love of the beautiful rather carries 
him away, and he needs to be told to look at the crevasses 
instead of at the panorama. He speaks enough English to be 
easily understood; still, as I found my Norsk better, we talked 
in that language. His address is Solvorn Sogne Fjord. He 
is known already to one or two members of the Alpine Club, 
and had a good adventure with one of them, which I shall 
leave him to relate. There are two or three other men who 
have pluck, and whom I can recommend. But with these 
exceptions, guides in Norway are a nuisance on a glacier ; they 
will stop and tell you solemnly that there are crevasses, a fact 
you are not disposed to dispute. If you answer ‘ Yes,’ 
they will tell you that they are married and have children. 
They don’t like roping together, prefer to hold the rope in 
their hands, and laugh if you tell them to fasten it round their 
bodies, upon which of course you will insist. They have a 
horror of all ice and snow work, and prefer barbarous rocks to 
easy glacier. | 

But there is a better time coming, and I have no doubt at 
all that ere long the glacier passes of the mighty Horung- 
tinder and other ranges will be as well known to the natives as 
they are unknown to them at present; but Englishmen alone 
must teach them. Though now there are but three mountains 
on the ‘menu’ of the Norsk student-tourist—Galdhépiggen, 
Skineggen, and the Gausta Fjeld—yet they dearly love their 
mountains, and are not apt to be jealous of the foreigners who 
show them the way up their peaks. They are in fact jolly 
good fellows. A few words as to the best time for moun- 
taineering. I have tried it from June to November. In June 
and early in July, the days are too long, the snow never has a 
chance of hardening, and the rivers are bad to ford, but the 
crevasses are all closed up. A fortnight makes an enormous 
change on the glaciers in Norway. ‘Twenty hours of sun per 
diem on a peak is a good quantum, and the snow goes quickly 
away. By far the best time for climbing I am convinced is 
August and the first half of September in ordinary years, but 
one must be prepared to meet with plenty of good, clean, honest, 
solid, blue ice where is no deception at all. I have tried 
October and November, but three feet of powdery snow and a 
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thermometer far below zero are serious in a day’s work on a 
low pass, let alone a mountain. 

Regarding the weather, it varies very much indeed. I 
have met with much bad weather, but with much good tuo. I 
was once six weeks in the country without having one wholly 
wet day. It is certainly much brighter than here in England, 
but I do not honestly think it can compete with Switzerland 
in that respect. One region, Séndmdre, is always wet if I go 
there, yet I have scored peaks there too. Much depends on 
the wind and the position of the Justedal snow-field, which is a 
huge condenser, with reference to one’s quarters. 

Generally speaking, the rock, all igneous, is good and firm. 
On the tough part of Skagastélstind, which is ‘ gabbro,’ there is 
not a single loose stone—a great comfort. In Séndmére the 
arétes are not so good, but as a rule the rock is first-rate. 


II. 


The grand old Justedals-bre, the largest snow-field in Europe, 
is well known by name, but as yet little information can be 
got as to its passes. It is a huge desert of snow, with an 
undulating sky-line, varying from 4,000 to 6,688 English feet 
in height, 49 miles long, and from 2 to 10 miles broad from 
rock to rock, possessing only one peak, but stretching out 
giant snowy arms, like an octopus, far away for ten miles at 
least. As these arms are nearly flat and of the same altitude, 
the appearance from the crest 1s that of an almost boundless 
snow-field, as the valleys—in reality square deeply-cut gorges 
between the arms—are quite hidden and therefore almost 
unthought-of. 

I have made many passes over this snow-field, and con- 
fidently assert that Ihave seen no icefalls anywhere else to 
rival those met with usually on the west of the field—the one 
redeeming point which makes up for the absence of peaks, I 
will, however, confine myself now to the descent from the highest 
portion of the glacier, 6,688 feet, by a glacier arm, the Kjen- 
dals-bre, which flows down to a valley only about 170 feet 
above sea-level, that is a descent of 6,518 feet of glacier partly 
sandwiched with rock. My sole companion was Johannes 
Vigdal, and this was my first day with him. 

A start at 4 a.m. from a chalet 10 mmutes from the Tuns- 
bergdals-bre, then 8 or 9 miles’ walk on perfect ice at a good 
44 miles an hour, rope unnecessary, an Alpine sunrise, good 
work on a bergschrund, interesting rocks, and a long snow- 
grind over rolling snow-fields, with here and there a few 
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crevasses to dodge, and at noon we were on the summit of one 
of the most topless mountains in the world, with most dreary 
views before us—a Sahara of snow-fields—a terrible place; 
miles upon miles of snow, nearly as flat as a billiard-table, and 
steering a matter of the greatest difficulty as there were not any 
landmarks. Then came a dull monotonous walk of two hours 
and a quarter over névé without descending much, snow luckily 
in good order considering the hour; all at once a snowy bay 
opened out before us, with a view of séracs and rocks far 
down below. What a delightful change from this dull plod- 
ding! Steep slopes brought us down to the top of the séracs, 
where was bare ice with no suspicion of snow whatever now, 
and a descent of 4,000 feet before us. The total absence of 
snow dismayed us not a little, as I had been some distance up 
the glacier with my sister six years earlier, when I had criti- 
cally examined the glacier above, and thought that if the top 
icefall could be turned, a passage might be forced; but at 
that time snow came far down the glacier. We had had 
plenty of the ordinary glacier work in the morning, sufficient 
indeed to give Vigdal confidence in his guide, and me in my 
pupil. 

At 2.40 we gained the bare ice, and by zigzagging got along 
merrily till 3.30, when we took refuge on the rocks on Nons- 
nibba, to the west, just where the glacier became a magnificent 
icefall. At first we got along splendidly, and then came to 
steep glaciated rocks, where my Alpine nails were a horrible 
nuisance, and I envied Vigdal, who had only afew that I had 
given him. We had some extremely difficult places, where a 
rope to help the first man down, and an axe-head for the second, 
was a ‘sine qua non.’ We had turned the icefall, but here 
there was a bend in the glacier to our left, and until this 
moment we had not been able to guess what there was ahead. 

At 4.10 we came to a genuine West Justedal precipice, 
hundreds of feet sheer down, without a ledge. What now? To 
the ice! Horrid thought. The precipice continued down to 
the glacier, and cut it nearly in two. Here we saw the glacier 
for the first time in profile, and I have never seen such weird, 
clean, and broken séracs elsewhere. It was about two-thirds 
of the mean width of the Schwarz glacier, below the Schwarz 
Thor, infinitely steeper, and generally as much broken as the 
Glacier des Bossons, here and there cut nearly in two by cliffs 
in its rocky bed, over which avalanches fell every few minutes, 
and the only chance of finding a way through the icefalls was down 
lanes of fine avalanche débris, which appeared in several places 
on the glacier. The whole was wedged in between two granite 
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walls of rock, low, and 14 miles apart at the top, but each 
4,000 feet high, in true Norsk style almost ledgeless, and only 
a quarter of a mile wide near the bottom. 

Immediately in front of us were two narrow towers of ice, 
25 to 30 feet high and about 12 feet apart; the lower one was 
perched on the top of the cliff before mentioned, and each 
seemed ready to fall any moment. Between these we had to go, 
or nowhere else. To the ice, or a night of shivering on the cold 
rocks—a frightful alternative! The distance between the 
towers was only about twenty yards, but what terrible yards! 
Vigdal said he dared not go, but though I thought of his wife 
and children, I said sternly, ‘We must go; come on, do 
not waste a moment.’ We had to go astraddle along a sharp 
ridge of ice, and climb up and down very sharp ice, with the 
dread towers and huge icicles overhanging us. Once, the rope 
got round a knob; the agony of the few seconds we spent in 
disentangling it was intense. In fact I never had such anxious 
moments as during the five mimutes we spent between these 
icy walls, and never was I more thankful than when we emerged 
from that fearful place. After this we had to creep under an 
ice-table, quite secure this time, some twelve feet long, with a 
crevasse below us. We now had to ascend about 200 feet to 
get into the trough of the glacier, and had to use our hands 
all the time, and I here knocked the skin off both my shins, 
and still carry the marks. When we reached the trough, we 
went on briskly enough down small avalanche débris several 
hundred feet, and so got below the cliffs. Then we had 
hundreds of steps to cut among the séracs, and to leap and 
climb into and out of numberless crevasses, all ice ; but now 
Vigdal and I thoroughly trusted each other, and we worked 
like trolds. Every trace of fatigue had long ago been driven 
away by the excitement. In a place like this two men can go 
as fast again as a party of four. | 

We fled to the rocks again naturally enough, and by them 
scored some 500 feet more ; when suddenly we came to another 
line of cliffs higher than the previous ones. Again we were 
forced to seek the icy highway. Close to us was a couloir, a 
regular avalanche track, and in the couloir a considerable stream 
of water; the couloir terminated on the brink of the cliff, over 
which the stream fell in a splendid cataract. Across the couloir 
was asecond line of cliffs, and something like a ledge running. 
diagonally down towards another avalanche lane below. The 
second line of cliffs overhung the ledge, and so was a security 
against avalanches. Here we must try, or nowhere else. The 
chances seemed against success, but there is nothing like 
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trying. There was,it is true, a possibility of crossing above 
the higher cliffs, and of so reaching a line of débris on the 
further side of the glacier, but huge avalanches swept down 
that side every few minutes, and none but a madman would 
have ventured there. To the ledge, then! but with much 
doubting. Vigdal was ready, and I was proud of his com- 
panionship. The stream, slippery with ice, was bad to cross, 
but we did it, and were soon under the lee of the overhanging 
rocks, and so far were safe. The ledge, a mere groove cut 
diagonally across the cliffs, 12 feet deep, 2 wide, and about 
25 yards long, was no myth, and led us beautifully and most 
providentially to a place about 6 feet above the couloir of 
broken ice—a most marvellous traverse and equally marvellous 
coincidence. Water and chips of ice kept falling over us, but 
it mattered not—we were safe. The climb of 6 feet down to 
the couloir, small as it seems, was no joke. Vigdal lowered me, 
and then held me unnecessarily fast while a stream of iced 
water trickled down my neck. But this was a small matter. 
Then I helped him, and we had a capital glissade down the 
couloir. Near the bottom one of my feet got wedged fast 
in a tiny crevasse, and we had to dig it out with our axes. We 
had turned our precipice, and waterfall, and third icefall ; surely 
now we were safe. We were on a long ice plateau, the exist- 
ence of which from below is quite unsuspected. We began to. 
admire the grandeur of our surroundings, and to watch the 
avalanches come in quick succession over the crags which here 
and there broke up the eastern portion of the glacier. Kjendals 
Kona looked now a grand mountain, rising nearly 4,000 feet 
out of the ice, and though from above, it did not appear to 
be a peak az ail, here it was far different, and seemed to tower 
far above the snow-fields. 

But night was coming on, and we were forced to hurry, and 
where we could, we ran. We leaped over scores of crevasses 
and threaded a most intricate way amongst them. When lo! 
an open-jawed beast, of terrible dimensions, quite unjumpable, 
lay before us and effectually closed that way, as it stretched 
from one side to the other. So we had to retrace our steps 
nearly as far as the base of the cliff’ When near it we saw a 
splendid avalanche topple over ; it came into the bed of an ice 
stream, about five feet deep, close to us, and disappeared with 
the stream into a large crevasse. We were quite safe, but we 
had to wait about five minutes before crossing the stream. 

We soon gained the rocks at the side, but they were difficult. 
We passed the big crevasse, and again we were cut off by a 
waterfall which came from the cliff above us and fell into a 
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chasm below the ice. Once again we had to mount the glacier. 
As everyone knows, it is often very difficult to get on toa 
glacier from the side, and this was peculiarly so here. The 
best way was up a wall of ice thirteen feet high; up this I cut 
steps and hand-holds, and reached a narrow ridge of ice, across 
which I sat and pulled Vigdal up. Then we had a large 
amount of straddle-legged locomotion, which gave work to the 
tailors, and which early in the day we should have thought 
excessively bad; now we were seasoned and thought little of 
it. Then we gained good ice, and though we had to cut many 
a step, we got along quickly, and at 7.20, in dusk, reached 
the bottom of this truly terrible glacier, and thankful enough 
we were to do so. At 9.30 we reached a farmhouse—a most 
filthy place it is true; but what did that matter, we were safe. 

-I have had considerable experience of climbing, but the 
descent of the Kjendals-bre will always be indelibly impressed 
in my memory as being much the most formidable ice work I 
have ever done, and nothing could ever tempt either of us to 
try it again. Where the great difficulties occurred, there was © 
absolutely no choice of routes. At the first glance, we could 
see it was there or nowhere. The covered ledge was the most 
extraordinary outlet of escape I have ever seen in my life, 
and seemed to be placed there purposely for our good. Vigdal 
behaved splendidly, and did exactly what I told him all the 
time. In my five years’ absence from this glacier a marvellous 
change had been wrought—it had retreated considerably, and 
had much shrunk. On the east, above the low end of the glacier, 
is another large ice-field, which terminates, Norsk fashion, on 
the top of a precipice many hundred feet high, and sends over it 
enormous avalanches on to the main glacier. This is a won- 
derful valley, but is now getting known to the tourist world 
under the name of Loendal, and the Kjendals-bre by the name 
of the Nesdals-bre. 

Though I shall never recommend anyone to try the Kjendals- 
bre, there are several other good passes to be made from here ; 
some are old ones, but disused. Ours was new work through- 
out, and, as may be imagined, it thoroughly astonished the 
natives. One piece of advice I always give about Justedal 
passes— i.e. make them from west to east, and then you will be 
all right. Do the reverse, and unless you have local guides, 
you may get into trouble. 
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III. 


Most travellers to Norway know the Romsdalshorn, and the 
sharp-peaked and deeply-serrated range of the Veengetinder, 
which towers above and behind the splendid old horn, but not 
one in a thousand knows what a truly magnificent range this 
is, or even dreams of its large and steep glaciers, which are so 
much broken up by precipices and icefalls, since, from the 
Romsdal itself, the tops alone are visible, the rest being hidden 
by the mountain wall above Aak. 

In 1874 my sister and [ had looked across at these bewitch- 
ing peaks from one of the Troldtinder, and I then resolved to 
have a shy at them sometime in the dim future. As to the 
Horn, Mr. Murray, his son, and I arranged an attack upon 
it, but bad weather drove us off. But now, in a fine sunshiny 
week, Vigdal and I proposed to lay siege to both. Hotel Aak, 
our starting-point, is only a few feet above the sea-level; so 
for each mountain there was a fair height to climb. The 
Veengetind is now called 6,047 English feet in height, and the 
Horn is 5,102 feet; but they are apt to grow in height, especi- 
ally the latter—at least it would seem so from the various 
heights with which they have been credited from time to 
time. Still, I believe they have now stopped, and may be con- 
sidered as adults. 

We told the obliging Gerhard at Aak of our intention of 
trying the Voengetind, but said nothing about the Horn, which 
we meant to try the second day from a seter. As usual, we 
were told that the mountain was ‘ umueligt,’ but my interpre- - 
tation of that word does not at all coincide with that of the 
dictionary, when used with respect to mountains. 

Well supplied with tinned meats and other food, we left the 
slumbering tourists at Aak at 5 a.m. on August 24, 1n brilliant 
weather, when the sun was just gilding the higher mountain- 
tops. Our climb began at once up the steep crags behind the 
house, through a forest of pines, birch, and juniper, a horrible 
maze, aS many trees were growing out horizontally, beaten 
down by winter snows. At 7°30 we got above the tree line, 
and then had some difficult rock climbing in order to gain the 
ridge above the valley, which we reached at 9°5. We were 
now face to face with the Vcengetinder, as yet unmapped. 
There are two principal peaks in the chain, separated from one 
another by a fearful chasm. At first sight we were at a loss 
to know which was the higher, as each seemed to claim the 
supremacy, but after studying them carefully for a while, we 
concluded that the most northernly, and the sharpest one, was 
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the higher, so we resolved to try it. On this side it looked, 
and I believeis, invincible. The view from this point was very 
grand over fjord, forest, and fjeld, and the exquisite colouring 
for which Norway is so deservedly famous appeared in all its 
richness and variety of blues, greens, greys, and browns; while 
the blackness of the sheer precipices of the Troldtinder and 
others, all coped with glittering snow, the sharp peaks and 
couloirs in front of us formed a delightful contrast to gentle 
pastoral scenes in valleys below. Still, fine though this view 
is, it is not comparable, from a mountaineer’s standpoint, to 
hundreds of others in the country. Between the two highest 
Veengetinder is a long couloir, which may perhaps be possible, 
but no one has tried it yet; if it be, a most delightful piece of 
ice work lies open to mountaineers, as a fine glacier at the back 
runs up to the head of the couloir, and circles round to the top 
of the second peak. This peak could be climbed and a descent 
be made down 3,000 to 4,000 feet of névé and ice to the 
Veengedal, or valley at the back. This is no child’s play, but 
is real honest mountaineering. There are several capital 
peaklets to be climbed, and half a dozen good passes to be 
made in this one little range, each of which would in Switzer- 
land be voted a good thing. 

But now to our work. * Vigdal and I did not like the look 
of the couloir, as snow, some “four days old, lay still peppered 
over the mountains, and we feared avalanches : so we deter- 
mined to try the peak from the back, or up the north-east 
aréte. As we were in almost perfect training, we set off ata 
run, now and then getting a good glissade down to the little 
valley below. At 10.45 we forded a stream just under the 
peak, which from thence looked most forbidding. At 12 we 
crossed a small frozen tarn, down to which a most tempting — 
couloir came, and we were soon hard at work hacking out an 
occasional step in the hard snow. The couloir led us to a 
high glacier,.and at one o’clock we had our first full view of 
the back of the mountain, which looked uninviting enough. 
We could easily have reached the north-east aréte about 800 
feet below the summit; but it was so deeply notched that we 
saw little chance there. <A bay of the glacier ran right up 
into the heart of the mountain, but was topped by a huge 
perpendicular cliff, and to the right of it was a gully, from 
whence came a well-marked track of avalanches, which clearly 
said ‘nay.’ To the left, or south-east, from a corner of the bay, 
a narrow couloir led up to a notch on the southern aréte, which 
might or might not be rounded. The couloir looked fearfully 
steep, and sloped two ways, down to the glacier, and also in the 
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same plane as the aréte, and there were, as is often the case in 
Norway, two bergschrunds intervening, one between the glacier 
and the glacier bay, which was apparently cut off from the 
former by a line of precipices over which the ice had to fall, 
and a second at the base of the couloir. We were rather 
afraid, too, that the new snow was not sufficiently consolidated 
to be trifled with. So for the time we gave up the notion of 
this peak, and thought we would try the second one. 

A descent of about 150 feet on the glacier brought us below 
the south-east aréte to the verge of a sheer precipice of a kind 
unknown in the Alps—an elongated Rothhorn precipice. Be- 
low this was a magnificent glacier (the one I mentioned above 
in connection with a pass), with a grand icefall, and guarded by 
many a weird aiguille. It was easy to trace a way, but not 
easy to force a route up the glacier to the peak above. Not 
being provided with parachutes, we were obliged to leave this. 

We soon came again face to face with our first friend. Vigdal 
said he was willing to try the steep couloir, but we both 
thought the chances of success were very small. We made 
straight for the schrund, and a hungry-looking fellow he was 
too. It is 1,625 feet below the summit; the far side was a 
wall of black rock glitterig with icicles; above the rock 
was a wall of névé, in some places 8 feet thick, and sloping 
from the schrund, while in others it was 20 feet and over- 
hanging. We examined several places, and at last chose one 
where the schrund was partially choked up with snow. Vigdal 
paid out all the rope whilst I cut my way cautiously down. 
I had to sound the snow bridges continually, and did not half 
like the dark and uncanny view below. Then I got to a ledge 
on the rock, which seemed to lead up to a hollow in the glacier 
above. Vigdal then came below. The ledge was about 30 
feet long and trended upwards; at first 1t was two feet wide, 
but it soon narrowed to one foot, and then to six inches. The 
wall of snow above rather overhung, and with the unknown 
depths below, as the crevasse was open there, it was anything 
but a pretty place. I soon saw that it was utterly impossible 
for us. A cat might have done it, but a chamois could not. 
We were both glad to get back agaim amongst ordinary 
crevasses. | 

One place only remained to be tried—to our extreme 
right; but we had not wished to go there, as even if we 
did succeed in crossing the schrund, we should have to pass 
over a track of the avalanches, which the yawning schrund 
was quite capable of accommodating. However, we made for 
the place, and at 2.40 got over it easily. We hastened over 
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the avalanche track. Now we were well in the glacier bay, 
and found it steep enough to be interesting, and the snow just 
soft enough to be tiring. I had lost my spectacles in the 
morning, and was much bothered by the glare of the sunlight. 
A quarter of an hour’s trudge brought us to the second berg- 
schrund, at the foot of the couloir. We had some comical 
maneuvring to get over it, as we sank nearly up to our 
waists in snow, and had to beat down the upper lip to make it 
secure. 

Then began our real work. On our right was a line of 
high cliffs running like the couloir up to the aréte. The snow 
sloped abominably two ways at about an equal angle each 
way. I won’t say what the angle was, because I don’t know, 
but it was steeper than the top of the Moming. We thought 
the snow just within the realms of safety, but only just. I 
made Vigdal go first, and very well he went too; I would 
trust no one behind me who had not had a long experience 
in snow-craft. In one place a thickness of six inches of snow 
lay on a glazed surface of rock; the snow had to be scraped 
away, and it was then no easy matter to go on; there, and in 
fact generally, only one could move at atime. I met with just 
such another place on the northern-aréte of the Grand Cornier 
above Zinal in 1878, and that turned us back. Then, after some 
good snow, we came to a small gully running diagonally across 
the couloir, where water from a crag above had trickled down, 
and frozen on the rocky trough which was barely covered 
with snow; across the gully was a sort of frozen wave of 
snow, powdery and knee deep. Some jagged teeth of rock 
protruded through the snow some 50 yards below, and beyond 
them was a cliff too steep for the snow to rest on, all things which 
warned us to be cautious. Vigdal had a capital English axe, | 
and with his Justedal experience, and being an apt pupil, he 
managed very well indeed; but it was very difficult to climb 
up the wave, though I had good anchorage. Once on it, we 
kept to its crest, as it turned and followed the rock on our 
right most beautifully. We then came to a place where the 
snow looked most dangerous, and ready to come away in an 
avalanche any moment. We were quite prepared to give in 
now to a hard fate, and to leave the mountain for others, 
when we discovered that there was creeping room between the 
snow wreath and the rocks, It was a hard climb, but we 
passed the dangerous snow, and after some 50 feet, as steep as 
ever I have climbed—where Vigdal, as usual in such places, 
broke out into English, saying, ‘Now we are going very 
quickly up-stairs,’ an innocent expression I never found the 
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heart to correct—we came to the aréte and the notch we feared 
from below. Hurrah! the couloir twined like a serpent round 
the peak, and we felt we were victors. Near the top we had 
twenty minutes’ good rock climbing with plenty of holding up 
and pulling one another. This bit was rendered difficult by 
the snow, there hard frozen upon the rock. 

At-4.20 we were close to the top—a real model summit; a 
rock something the size of a piano-stool perched on one the 
size of a cottage piano, which was itself perched on a cliff over- 
hanging towards the north-west, no unusual thing in Norway ; 
otherwise it was a steep pyramid in form. I asked Vigdal to 
mount the top first, as he had not been on a really good peak 
before, but he did not like it, and wanted me to show him the 
way. However, as he had had the brunt of the work on the 
couloir, I insisted on his mounting it first, and he did so, while I 
held him firm with a doubled rope. 

Just before we had reached the aréte, a cloud struck the 
mountain, and as it stuck to it, it robbed us of our view ; a great 
disappointment, as I wished to study the Romsdalshorn from 
there, for more business. As it was pretty warm we remained 
on the summit till 5.5, and having built a tiny cairn, which is 
visible from Aak, and left some plumstones in honour of our 
visit, we set off downwards. The couloir required the very 
greatest caution; I went last, and generally we had to go 
with our faces to the mountain ; but each had confidence in the 
other. At 6.15 we reached the highest bergschrund, and then 
ran and glissaded to the lower one, which we gained five 
minutes later, reaching our knapsacks on the glacier below at 
6.40. Had we been a party of four or five instead of two, we 
should have been fully an hour later. We made a détour to 
avoid the steep gully running down the frozen tarn, and had 
a mad run and glissade helter-skelter to lower regions. 

At 8.20, in the dusk, we reached a szter, and were soon 
luxuriating in seter produce, and coffee of the best, as usual, 
which would put to shame the dreggy fluid going by the name 
of coffee which one usually gets in an English country inn. 
When the girl, who was the most determined tub, pail, and 
kettle washer I have ever seen, left the hut for another, Vigdal 
and I soon slept the sleep we mountaineers deserve so well. 

Next day rain came and prevented our trying our luck on the 
Romsdalshorn, though we got up to itsshoulder. We, however, 
did another so-called impossibility, as in place of goimg a six 
hours’ tramp round to Aak, we climbed down the rocks between 
there and the Horn, without a local guide—anything but easy. 
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A week later we began another series of peaks and passes, and 
had great success, with thoroughly good work. 

A few words as to seters and their accommodation may not 
be amiss. As a rule, seters are infinitely preferable to any 
Swiss mountain chalets it has ever been my misfortune to sleep 
in, and the horrors of an Arpitetta hut, with the pigs running 
in and out at night, do not often occur in the north. A ster, 
too, is as arule much more comfortable for an Englishman to 
stop a night at, than a farmhouse in the lowlands, where lazy 
men seem to delight in expectorating all over the floor. The 
girls at the saters often take a pride in having their temporary 
habitation as cleanly as possible. Good milk is of course 
always obtainable, and curds half an inch thick, which, with a 
little sugar spread over, helps, I am sure, much to form good 
muscular tissue. The beds are rough, it is true; straw or hay 
with sheep and goatskin coverlets are the worst, but clean 
sheets are met with sometimes. Naturally enough the agile 
insects are often present, but never B flats; but there is a 
proverb about ‘ familiarity ’ and ‘ contempt,’ and it is astonish- 
ing how true it can become even with respect to—fleas. Log- 
built huts are always preferable to those built of stone, mud, 
and sods, which are seldom wind or water tight; and if there 
be a boarded floor, one can be absolutely luxurious. A fire of 
birch logs soon dries wet clothes, and boils one’s soup or cho- 
colate, and makes one really happy. 


THe Dent BLANCHE FROM ZINAL. By J. STAFFORD 
ANDERSON. (Read before the Alpine Club, Feb. 6, 1883.) 


FTER a stay of nearly a fortnight i the Bernese Ober- 
land, which, owing to the atrocious weather, was princi- — 
pally spent in teasing the Grindelwald monkey, or criticising 
the daily visitors from Interlachen doing Switzerland in extra- 
vagant costumes and high-heeled boots, the monotony of these 
occupations being occasionally varied by watching the antics 
of a performing camel, who seemed quite at home in a mountain- 
eering centre, the evening of Friday, August 4, found the Rev. 
F. M. Govett and myself, with Ulrich Almer, strolling up the 
much-neglected Turtman-Thal, en route for Zermatt. This 
little valley is, to my thinking, one of the loveliest in Switzer- 
land, the combination of water, wood, and pasture, being all that 
one could wish, to charm the eye or refresh the soul. 
Pollinger was waiting for us at Gruben in the comfortable 
and clean little inn, and led us the next day, by a new route, 
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over the little-explored region lying between Gruben and 
St. Niklaus. This route to Zermatt is an agreeable alternative 
for the oft-travelled and somewhat monotonous one between 
Visp and St. Niklaus, and I can strongly recommend it to 
active mountaineers, a short day only being required to reach 
Zermatt in time for table d’hote. 

Before leaving England I had arranged with my friend 
Mr. G. P. Baker that he should come out to me for a week’s 
climbing if the weather were settled, and a telegram, in answer 
to one I had sent him from Leukerbad, awaited me at the 
Monte Rosa, saying, ‘Coming at once, reserve Matterhorn.’ 
To fill up the time and keep in training, Almer and [I strolled 
up to the Riffelberg the following afternoon, and then up the 
Riffelhorn from the west, by what was evidently the wrong 
way. 

The weather now appeared firmly settled, and I waited 
anxiously for Baker’s appearance. Sunday and Monday 
passed ; he was still coming; and two of the best guides in the 
country kicking their heels around, and roosting in a most 
melancholy manner ; but I dared not start on any long expe- 
dition without him. At last, on Tuesday morning, August 8, 
he walked in from St. Niklaus, and we were soon engaged in 
earnest consultation. As we found that about thirteen people 
were going to sleep that night in the Matterhorn hut, we 
altered our intended arrangements, deciding to try the Roth- 
horn direct from Zermatt to the Mountet hut the next day, the 
Dent Blanche by a new route to the Stockje the day after, 
finishing up, if possible, from the Stockje to Zermatt over the 
Matterhorn, a rather fvo ambitious programme, as we after- 
wards found out. 

Starting on Wednesday, August 9, at 3 A.M., it was 6.30 P.M. 
before we reached the Mountet hut, the direct change from 
the air of London to that on the Rothhorn being too much for 
Baker’s serenity, but the slowness of the pace gave us every 
opportunity of enjoying what is well described as one of the 
finest rock-climbs in Switzerland. The mountain was in 
perfect condition, and, under the circumstances, we may fairly 
claim, I think, the longest time on record. We had the cabane 
to ourselves, and slept the sleep of the just, not turning out 
till seven o’clock the next morning, as we had only an idle day 
before us, which was spent in lying about on the rocks, revel- 
ling in the sunshine, drinking in the magnificent panorama 
spread before us, and now and then trying to catch its beauties 
in the camera. The cirque of mountains as seen from Mountet 
has, I think, few rivals, and was quite new tous. When tired 
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of looking at the view, we descended from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, and proved to demonstration that the best way of 
hitting a bottle stuck up on a rock is not to aim at it. Of 
course many careful examinations of the Dent Blanche were 
made during the day, and the chances of success or failure 
discussed ad nauseam, and always with the same result. ‘ It 
may be possible, but it does not look it.’ 

In the afternoon a German mountaineer and two of the 
Taugwalders turned up from the Trift, making our number 
eight, which, considering the size of the cabane, was quite 
enough for comfort. When, therefore, our provision-laden porter 
came up from Zinal with the news that a party of six was on 
its way to the hut, visions of a sleepless and uncomfortable 
night at once presented themselves. About four o’clock the 
weather showed signs of changing for the worse, and very soon 
heavy black masses of thunder-cloud came rolling up the 
glacier from the valley, gradually increasing in volume till they 
completely hid the Grand Cornier and Dent Blanche from view, 
and rain commenced to fall. When shortly before sunset the 
clouds lifted a little, we saw that the whole north-west face of 
the Dent Blanche was sprinkled with a thin coating of snow; 
what had been rain at our level had been snow on the moun- 
tains. Peter Taugwalder said to us, ‘ You won’t get up there 
to-morrow, now;’ and Almer and Pollinger, shaking their 
heads in a despondent manner, made us feel that the Fates 
were dead against us, and that it would have been more sensible 
on our part to have stayed in ease at Zermatt, than try to 
make difficult expeditions in such a season. 

In our list of provisions, written partly in German and 
partly in French, which was read out for the amusement 
of the table-d’héte guests at Zinal, we had included a fowl, 
principally to oblige Baker, who was very anxious to show us 
his culinary powers, which he said were very great, especially 
in the way of fowl. The art of cooking has no charm for me. 
I prefer the inglorious part of watching other fellows do 
this necessary evil, but, as far as I could see, Baker’s method 
simply consisted in dropping the fowl into boiling water and 
prodding it with a fork at regular intervals, though 1 must 
confess that the result amply justified his reputation. There 
is a great absence of knives at Mountet, and one learns to the 
full the slippery nature of a boiled fowl when trying to carve 
it with a spoon. 

Just as we were finishing our repast the party from Zinal 
appeared, and proved to consist of two Americans and an 
English clergyman with three guides. It was the first glacier 
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expedition of the Americans, and they did honour to it by 
attiring themselves most magnificently in regulation pith 
helmets, the rain droppings from which, trickling down, had 
deposited some of the colour of the green lining upon their 
faces. As they had to change their clothes in a space about 
three feet square, and afterwards sleep six in a bed, their ideas 
as to the jollity of sleeping out, and its necessity for such a 
pass as the Trift, must have undergone some little change, but 
the fact that they had an Almer for company seemed to give 
them great consolation. They told us afterwards that they had 
arranged with the Taugwalders to be taken up the Matterhorn 
at so much ‘ for the job,’ as they elegantly expressed it. 

We got very little sleep that night, as we were packed like 
herrings in a box, and rose reluctantly about 3 A.M. 

The night had been fine, the early morning gave every pro- 
mise of turning into a perfect day for mountaineering, and 
we chatted over what was to be done, discussing almost every- 
thing in the neighbourhood (except the Dent Blanche), from 
the Trift to a new route up the Gabelhorn, and it was only 
on preparing to start for somewhere, in a most listless and 
apathetic manner, that we decided to make for the Col 
Durand. This, we argued, would give us, at any rate, a nearer 
view of the Dent Blanche, which looked aggravatingly beautiful 
in the clear morning air. Leaving the cabane at 3.50 A.M., we 
were soon fairly on to the glacier, Pollinger leading off at a 
great pace,-and keeping well to the left to avoid crevasses. 
This gradually brought the north-west face of the Dent 
Blanche more and more into profile, its appearance decidedly 
improving as we advanced, and when we had been out about 
an hour, the rocks seemed so much more within the range of 
possibility that, after a hurried consultation, Almer said in a 
decided tone, ‘ We'll try it.’ He had scarcely spoken when, the 
summit we were gazing at catching the first rays of the morn- 
ing sun, its cold whiteness was suddenly transformed into a 
rosy flush—a solitary pinnacle of gold in the icy world 
around us. We accepted it as a good omen, and saluting the 
mountain with mock gravity, all indecision vanished, and with a 
© Vorwarts und schnell’ from Pollinger we turned to the right, 
making straight for the second of two snow couloirs which we 
could see running up to the aréte on its east face. As it became 
lighter, and we got nearer to our work, both the aréte and the 
north-west face seemed to offer good chances of a conquest, 
causing one of us to make the remark, ‘ Why, there are half 
a dozen ways up;’ to which Almer promptly responded, ‘ I 
should be quite satisfied if I could only see one.’ At 5.30 
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we reached the foot of the couloir, taking first to the rocks at 
its right, and then, when about half-way up, cutting across it 
to the rocks on its left. These were quite easy, and ina 
quarter of an hour we were just under the crest of the aréte, 
but both it and the rocks on the other face were too steep to 
be attempted, compelling us to keep to the left some little dis- 
tance below the aréte, along easy ledges and good rocks at first. 
They afterwards changed their character, and finally, after we 
had turned a nasty corner, brought us to a complete standstill. 
In our progress we had gradually risen, and were now many 
hundreds of feet above the glacier. 

Our position was not a satisfactory one, standing as we 
were on a narrow ledge, running round an almost perpendicular 
rock couloir, or chimney, very much the shape of a horse-shoe, 
the corner we had come past forming one of its extremities, a 
corresponding rock about fifteen feet away, and exactly oppo- 
site, forming the other. Above us, and, in fact, all round the 
couloir, the rocks rose perpendicularly up to the aréte, and 
were quite impracticable, while below us we could see no way. 
Our only hope of progress seemed to be by following the 
ledge we were on to its termination, some three-fourths of the 
distance round the couloir, and finding our way, if possible, 
past the protruding rock in front of us. Fortunately for us, 
the ledge widened and deepened considerably in the centre of 
the couloir. Here Baker planted himself firmly, his back to 
the rock and feet pressed against the lip of the ledge, which 
was here nearly two feet wide. As soon as he was fixed I went 
up to his side, and Pollinger, leaving us, found precarious 
footing some few feet below on the further side of the couloir, 
and wormed himself slowly and cautiously along for a few 
yards, till the increasing difficulty stopped his further progress. 
Our position was now as follows: To the right, facing the 
mountain and some fifteen feet away, Pollinger was fixed, 
with hardly any hold for either foot or hand, endeavouring to 
find a way round a smooth protruding rock rising almost per- 
pendicularly to the aréte above. Below him was a straight 
drop of twelve to fifteen feet, after that a steep couloir with very 
little to stop a falling body but the glacier many hundred feet 
below. Baker and I were close together, and could just see 
Almer’s face appearing at the extremity of the couloir to our 
left. We thus formed something the shape of an inverted S, 
Pollinger and Almer being at its two extremities, while we 
were in the centre of its upper curve, both the guides being 
some distance below us. FPollinger seemed to make no pro- 
gress, and every now and then looked back at us with an 
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anxious face and a remark as to keeping the rope tight. The 
suspense, as he got more and more round the projecting rock, 
with less and less hold for his right hand or foot, and ap- 
parently none at all for his left, became almost unbearable. 
To relieve his feelings Baker now and then turned to me, 
saying, ‘ Now, Anderson, hold fast.’ It was all very well for 
him—he was firmly fixed—but the ledge under me was narrow, 
so that all I could do was to pass the rope over his shoulder in 
close proximity to his neck, and let my weight on it give 
assistance in binding him to the rock, at the same time putting 
on an appearance as if holding up a weight of twelve stones 
were a mere bagatelle. In reality, as far as J was concerned, 
the slightest strain on the rope would have detached me 
nolens volens from my perch, and resulted, I imagine, in 
Baker’s instant strangulation. 

At last, after what seemed to us an age, Pollinger by some 
means or other managed to get his left leg round the obstruc- 
tion; with the help of what may be called cohesion of the 
waistcoat his right followed suit and he was out of sight; 
just as the rope had reached its limit, he cried out in a 
cheery voice, ‘ Kommen Sie ein wenig, Herr Baker; jetzt bin 
ich ganz fest.’ Baker was soon round, with the help of the 
rope from both sides, and my turn came; but when on the 
point of striding round the corner Almer stopped me to pass 
round the ice axes, which were piled together in a crevice in 
the rock. If thereisone thing that is disagreeable, it is trying 
to pass an ice axe to an unseen friend round a bad rock, with 
one foot and hand resting on scarcely perceptible holds, the other 
hand and foot being projected into space ; at the moment when 
self-congratulation arises at the neat and graceful way in 
which the operation is being performed you are asked for 
‘just one inch more.’ The inch is given at the imminent 
risk of dislocation; the axe at once asserts its independence, 
comes down with a bang, and either flies headlong out of sight, 
or inflicts a smart blow upon that part of the person which 
happens to be nearest its line of descent. When they and I 
were fairly round, Almer coolly untied, retraced his steps, 
clambered down for some distance, and, re-tying, we pulled 
him across over some bad rocks lower down. 

Turning our attention to the ascent again, we pushed on up 
a very steep and narrow rock gully, leading, we could see, in 
a lateral direction to within a few feet of the aréte, with a 
ledge of a foot or so wide as a termination. From the latter 
we could reach with the left foot a projecting piece of rock, 
enabling us to get the right knee over the rock above, and 
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working ourselves by the usual form of cohesion under such 
circumstances, with a pull from the rope and a scramble over 
rough rocks, we at last gained the aréte. 

Once there we had good standing ground, and, breathing 
freely again, were able to take note of what lay before us. The 
aneroid barometer gave 10,500 feet, or nearly 4,000 feet of 
vertical height yet to be surmounted ; it was after six o'clock 
and the summit looked as far away as ever. ‘ Sehr lang und 
sehr schwer’ was the only encouragement we could get from 
our guides. Everything was uncertain except the difficulty. 
The aréte seemed very broken in outline, with one or two 
formidable-looking ‘ gendarmes’ between us and the peak. 
‘ If we can get past that one,’ said Almer, pointing to the most 
distant, which apparently rose from the very crest of the aréte, 
towering above it as a perpendicular pinnacle of rock, ‘ we 
- shall succeed ; if not—’ What would happen if we did not he 
left to our imagination. We were, however, fairly in for the 
work now, and after readjusting the rope, Almer taking second 
place, myseif third, and Baker last, Pollinger led off up the 
steep rocks of the north-west face of the mountain, making 
for a little break in the aréte some 1,500 feet above and in 
front of us. We should have preferred the aréte, but for a 
considerable distance it rose very steeply and was quite out 
of the question, afterwards running almost horizontally for 
a short distance, at the further extremity of which was the 
break alluded to. The rocks were very steep, and our hands 
were seldom unemployed, but the holds were generally firm 
and good ; consequently we made rapid progress, playing the 
game of following my leader in silence, broken only by 
occasional requests for more rope or anxious inquiries as to 
the firmness of those in front. | 

After nearly two hours’ continuous climbing of this descrip- 
tion we regained the aréte at 7.30 and halted for breakfast, 
the barometer showing 12,000 feet. Thus far we were quite 
satisfied with our progress, but we could see that the worst was 
yet to come; and, as light mists were beginning to play 
around the summit, hiding it from view, Pollinger would only 
allow us a quarter of an hour for our repast, starting up the 
aréte again at the same rapid pace. For some time we stuck 
to the aréte. At one place it narrowed to a knife-edge, with 
steep slopes on either side, down which the stones we dis- 
charged thundered and clattered in an unpleasantly suggestive 
manner, disappearing from sight after two or three might 
leaps. The ridge shortly becoming impassable, forced us 
again on to the north-west face of the mountain. It was much 
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steeper and more difficult than before, and gave us considerable 
trouble. One bit I remember, composed of smooth slabs of 
rock at a steep angle with infinitesimal holds, and some of 
these rotten, which engaged Pollinger’s attention a long time 
before he could reach secure footing, and give us the benefit 
of the rope. It was one of the nastiest bits of rockwork I 
have yet met with. In fact, from the moment we left the aréte 
a second time to the moment when we reached the second 
gendarme en route, the climbing was of a decidedly serious 
nature; sometimes we were working along narrow ledges, 
sometimes hanging on to the rocks with tenacious grip, whilst 
the leaders made themselves secure, at others clambering by 
the help of narrow clefts and gullies straight up the face, 
occasionally cheered by a bit of easy going, only to be thrown 
into despair again immediately by increasing difficulties, and 
at all times with the consciousness that a slip must not occur. 
When a halt was made for a few seconds at the base of the 
gendarme, we were some twenty feet below the ice-capped 
aréte, in a little hollow at the foot of a difficult and nasty- 
looking crack, half ledge, half gully, which ran up the face of 
the rocky pinnacle, and made a break at its upper end in the 
continuity of its profile. To our left, the rocks up to the 
aréte were rounded and impassable; to our right, the mighty 
face of the mountain fell at a steep angle 3,000 feet or more to 
the glacier below; in front of us the profile of the gendarme 
merged into the general angle of the mountain-side 100 feet 
down, which, from this point to its summit, rose at an angle of 
anything above 50° and hid everything beyond from view. 
We held fast whilst Pollinger cautiously made his way in a 
lateral and downward direction, till he could see what lay 
beyond. He gave one glance, shook his head, and, shouting, 
‘ Da geht es nicht,’ returned to us as quickly as possible. Our 
only chance was to take to the gully, and without waiting he 
struck up it, calling Almer to him when at the top, and 
shortly after disappearing from sight. From my position, 
some two-thirds of the way up, I could see from Almer’s 
movements that something interesting was going on; and, after 
about five minutes’ expectancy, he beckoned me to follow, 
and stepping on to the ridge by his side, the nature of the 
difficulty was at once revealed. 

The farther side of the gendarme was quite precipitous, but, 
just at our feet, close to where the aréte joined, at right anzles, 
the upper face of the rock to our left, the chasm was only a 
few feet wide, and Pollinger, dropping down, keeping his left 
arm over a convenient stone, had managed, with his long legs 
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and the help of his ice axe resting against the opposite wall, 
to get his toe on to a projecting tooth of rock, and from 
there on to the aréte, from the other side of which he was 
now looking at us. Almer and I were both too short of limb 
to reach it quietly, and had to give a little spring and trust 
to landing safely, though the help of the rope quite made up 
for other disadvantages. As I held the rope tight for Baker, 
I watched his proceedings with interest. Of course his legs 
were just long enough, and he joined us in the covlest manner 
possible ; and throughout the whole of the ascent he behaved 
in this (to me) most aggravating way, though for the last two 
days he had lived almost entirely on Brand’s meat lozenges 
and weak brandy and water. 

From this point to the last gendarme, which looked worse 
and worse the nearer we got to it, our route lay mainly 
over the aréte, or near it, and was one of very slow progress 
and monotonous difficulty. It would be tedious, and in fact 
impossible, to give an account of it in anything like detail. 
For the greater part of the distance, the aréte was capped 
by an almost perpendicular snow-wall, crusted with ice, along 
the base of which we crept with cautious steps, finding pre- 
carious footing on dizzy ledges, the interstices filled with 
snow, the snow wall into which we dug our fingers as we 
proceeded, almost touching our left shoulders, the axes in our 
right hands planted in every available crevice in the rock 
below to give assistance. Occasionally the continuity of the 
ledges was broken by steep ice-couloirs, varying from 10 to 30 
feet wide, necessitating cutting of large steps; or an Incipient 
gendarme of ice and snow, round which we had to cut our 
way as well as possible, would intercept us. Sometimes we 
had to climb the snow cap and work up the other side of it, 
and in many cases we were out of sight of one another as 
we wormed in and out im a serpentine manner. 

Perhaps the most difficult bit of the whole expedition occur- 
red on this part of the climb. All foothold either above or 
below us came suddenly to an end; we were forced straight 
up the snow wall resting on the aréte—a height of about 20 
feet. The crest here narrowed to a knife-edge, descending 
steeply on either side, and rising up to a point some 30 feet 
away+from us, afterwards falling where the rocks again ap- 
peared. The whole ridge was in a soft and nasty condition, 
and as Pollinger stepped on to it, he went up to the knees in 
the yielding snow. We must either turn back, or trust to it 
however, so we paid out the rope, as he cautiously worked 
along it just below the summit on its eastern side, his ice axe 
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planted up to its head on the western slope. We all followed 
his example in silence, having first arranged that if the snow 
gave way under the leaders, those behind were to throw 
themselves on the opposite side; but it held, and just as 
Baker stepped on to the ridge, Pollinger recrossed it, and 
found once more a safer footing on the rocks. We were still 
some distance from the gendarme in front, which seemed to 
rise precipitously from the aréte without a break. It was after 
mid-day, and thoughts of spending the night in an exposed 
position, without the slightest shelter, or room to move about 
in, would obtrude themselves. Almer no doubt felt the same, 
for he was as solemn as a judge. We had, however, without 
knowing it, got past the worst, and as we made more rapid 
progress, our confidence returned and hopes rose. On reaching 
the foot of the rocky pinnacle which towered above us for 200 
feet or more, our doubts and fears were all dissipated as the 
mists which had been hanging round our peak most of the 
day cleared off, and we saw that in a very short time we 
should stand in safety on the lofty eminence. Turning off to 
the left along a convenient ledge on the eastern face of the gen- 
darme, and cutting a few steps across an ice couloir running 
down from the snow aréte, we took to the rocks on its farther 
side, and after a little delay, caused by Pollinger’s demolition 
of a mass of ice that barred our upward progress, and a short 
scramble up some steep rocks, we once more stood on the 
aréte, and the ascent, as far as difficulty and uncertainty were 
concerned, was over. Almer, who up to this time had been 
unusually grave and quiet, began to jodel and sing, and would, 
I believe, have executed a pas seul on the spot, had the spot 
admitted of it. Pollinger soon put a stop to his rejoicing by 
starting off again, and quickly working up the last few hundred 
feet of snow aréte, at exactly 3 P.M. we were gathered round 
the flagstaff at the southern end of the ridge which forms the 
summit of the Dent Blanche. 

Our first proceeding was to shake hands all round, then 
Almer, grasping the situation in its entirety, exclaimed in a 
loud and solemn manner, ‘ Wir sind vier Esel,’ a sort of con- 
centrated summary of the day’s proceedings, which, it has 
since been suggested to me by a friend, who I need hardly say 
is not a member of the A. C., might be appropriately worked 
up into a motto for our club. 

After this oracular declaration, we turned our attention 
to the injuries we had sustained; constant contact with the 
snow and ice in the latter part of the ascent, had turned our | 
hands into a half-frozen and pulpy condition, and the steel of 
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our axes being frozen, every time a finger rested on it a piece 
of skin peeled off. I had suffered the most, and for an hour 
or two the blood had oozed from my finger-tips, sullying the 
purity of the snow, and leaving quite sufficient traces to show 
our route up. Not having tasted food for seven hours, our 
thoughts naturally taeied to the provision bag, and a very 
scanty one we found it—about two cubic inches of very dry 
tongue, one leg of a fowl, some bread-and-butter, and a little 
wine and brandy. We did not smoke, for the simple reason 
that we had not the wherewithal, but were too much elated to 
grumble at anything, and when Pollinger produced his one 
little joke, which always comes out with the brandy, ‘ Nur 
schmecken, nicht trinken,’ we laughed immoderately. 

Baker still preferred his meat lozenges. I did not argue 
the point with him, but cheerfully consumed his share of the 
provisions as well as my own. After about half an hour 
spent in this way, and trying to get up some enthusiasm over 
the view, Pollinger became restless again, and we prepared 
for the descent, first abstracting a trophy from the summit in 
the shape of a piece from the flagstaff as a proof of our 
ascent. 

_ We followed the usual route down; it is too well known to 
need any description. We were very light-hearted, chatting 
and laughing as we hurried down the rocks on the south-west 
face, and as we crossed the mauvais pas of this route, Pollinger 
received some chaffing from us on his fondness for bad places. 
We little thought in our gaiety and high spirits, that on the 
morrow these same rocks would be the scene of the most fatal 
accident of a fatal season. About seven o'clock we were well 
on to the upper névé of the Ferpécle glacier. It was very 
soft; at every step we plunged through the thin crust and 
sank up to our knees, and all excitement being past, the strain 
of the last fifteen hours began to tell upon us. Baker reeled 
about in a careless sort of way, and I plodded after him in a 
dreary and mechanical manner, with just sense enough left to 
put my feet in the holes he made in order to ease the strain. 
We longed for a rest, but Pollinger marched on with impatient 
strides, every now and then turning round to us, and muttering 
in an under-tone in the patois of his district. I fancy he was 
indulging in some rather bad language, but the only word we 
could catch was ‘ bergschrund,’ from which we inferred our 
troubles were not yet over. Twilight was coming on apace, and 
when, to our relief, we halted on the rocks of the Col d’Hérens, 
it was just about eight o’clock, and the darkness of night was 
round about us. Looking down the steep snow slope on the 
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eastern side of the col, we could just see, very faintly, the out- 
line of the bergschrund appearing lke a black wavy line | 
stretching across the slope before us. It was not a pleasant 
position to be in, as none of us knew whether the usual bridge 
was in good condition or not, nor could we see exactly where 
it was situated. To add to our discomfiture, the weather, which 
had been threatening for some hours, became rapidly worse: 
heavy mists quickly hid everything in front of us from view, 
and soon the sound of thunder, reverberating about the crags 
of the Matterhorn, was borne to us across the icy plain below. 
A discussion ensuing as to what was to be done, I proposed 
staying upon the rocks and passing the night as well as we 
could. Almer would give no decided opinion either way, and 
Baker seemed quite indifferent as to staying or going on. Our 
feet were quite wet through ; all the wine and most of the pro- 
visions were gone; Pollinger said there would be snow before 
midnight, and that for his part, he preferred sudden death in 
a bergschrund, to a lingering one of a frozen nature on the col ; 
and the matter being practically in his hands as leader of the 
expedition, he ended all further discussion by starting down 
the slope with a ‘ Vorwirts! courage!’ 

The snow was very loosely packed. Our leader dug his 
heels in as far as possible, beating down the yielding substance, 
while we paid out the rope carefully and slowly, the same 
process being repeated with Baker and myself, Almer holding 
on above till there was no more rope, when we all held fast as 
he left the security of the rocks and came down to me, 
showing his estimate of the gravity of the situation, by making 
a little grave for his feet in the snow, and planting his axe 
up to its head, with the rope coiled round it for additional 
security. As we only moved one at a time, the descent was a 
painfully slow one, the slower too, because in the dim light we 
could barely discern each other’s movements, and had to wait 
for the signal from below before moving. After about half 
an hour of this work, Pollinger made a longer pause than 
usual, and we could indistinctly see him probing about with 
his axe. He had reached the upper edge of the bergschrund, 
and was testing the stability of its bridge, which, with a true 
guide’s instinct, he had struck at the right place. After a few 
minutes’ suspense, and with a caution to us to hold fast, he 
sat down, and trusting himself to it, came to an anchor in its 
centre by the side of a large stone, where he remained till 
Baker reached him, and paid out the rope again, a shout from 
Pollinger soon announcing that he was safely over; and in 
five minutes more we were all standing together on its farther 
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side and looking back at the width of the schrund, which had 
a grim and ghastly look in the darkness, 

The excitement of the descent had completely dispersed 
our previous languor and fatigue, and we prepared to find a 
way to the Stockje with renewed energy. With his usual 
foresight Almer had carried two pieces of candle and an 
empty bottle in his pocket through the day, ready for an 
emergency. These he now triumphantly produced, and in 
afew minutes rigged up a very fair lantern, which behaved 
itself better than this sort of lantern generally does, not re- 
quiring to be relighted more than half a dozen times or so in 
the first half-hour. The crevasses on the route to the Stockje 
are neither so large nor so numerous as they might be, but 
still, the process of threading through them in the misty dark- 
ness was a very eerie and unpleasant one, the flickering 
light of the lantern being of very little service to those twenty 
to eighty feet behind it, except to show tlie route the leader 
was taking. About ten o’clock we came upon the traces of a 
former party, and were able to push on with greater speed and 
confidence; at a quarter to eleven the last crevasse was left 
behind, and the expedition was virtually over. Pollinger re- 
lieved the great strain which had been upon him for the last 
three hours, by scooping a hollow in the ice with his axe, and 
drinking again and again, as if he would drain the glacier of 
its last drop. We all know the pleasures of tramping over a 
moraine in the dark, and what a perfect temper one needs to 
have to enjoy it—how the rope will persistently get in places it 
ought not; how the lantern only serves to make the darkness 
more visible, turning rocks into holes and holes into rocks; 
how every tuft of grass is a snare, and every hollow a pitfall ; 
and how the small of the back and the pit of the stomach come 
in for alternate blows. Add to these discomforts, our weary 
limbs and a general feeling of having had quite enough of it, 
and our relief at the welcome announcement that the hut was 
close at hand may very easily be imagined. We reached it 
shortly after 11.30 P.M., or nearly twenty hours from the 
start. Pollinger’s Jodel as we approached brought a reply 
from the hut. We found it tenanted by Mr. Gabbett and 
the two Lochmatters. Whilst Baker sought at once the arms 
of Morpheus, I chatted with them, answering their natural 
inquiries as to the state of the mountain; and our commissariat 
being almost exhausted, Gabbett, with the spirit of a true 
mountaineer, offered us the free use of his provisions, and 
Almer soon made us a soup, which, despite the fact that its 
principal flavouring ingredients were the refuse of chicken 
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bones, and perhaps the candle ends, was most acceptable and 
warming. As they left in the early morning for their last 
expedition, Lochmatter, as a finalact of kindness, thoughtfully 
threw over us the blankets they had been using, in addition to 
those we already had. 

After a sleepless four hours we pushed on to Zermatt at 
early dawn, knowing that there would be some little anxiety 
because of our non-appearance the night before. As we 
walked past the old church Johann came out to meet us with 
a shake of the hands and a ‘Gliicklich zuriick,’ and Seiler 
greeted us with unusual warmth as we turned into the Monte 
Rosa. We heard later on in the day, that at St. Niklaus 
we were reported lost on the Dent Blanche, and Pollinger 
found that his wife had walked into Zermatt during the night 
in great distress. 

1 was in a ‘ shockingly bad state of repair ’—a hole in each 
elbow of my only coat, and two larger ones in my only pair of 
knickerbockers. The latter, the artistic nature of the Zermatt 
tailor induced him to convert into a nocturne in two greys, by 
the insertion of two large patches of a different shade from the 
original material; while the former soon assumed its normal 
condition, under the skilful hands of a lady at the Hotel 
Zermatt, whose sympathies were enlisted by my tattered 
appearance. 

And now, in conclusion, a few words as to the general 
nature of the expedition, and the conduct of our guides. One 
usually, and very naturally, is inclined to exaggerate the diffi- 
culties of a first ascent, and this, I think, will always be the 
case so long a8 mountaineering exists. 

My experience of first-class expeditions is so limited, that 
the best test of the nature of an ascent, i.e. a comparison, is 
scarcely available. We had crossed the Rothhorn under much 
the same conditions of weather two days before, and found it 
child’s play in comparison, and Almer declared that his latest 
climb was the most difficult expedition he had ever made; but 
that may have been caused by its being his latest. The moun- 
tain was in perfect condition for attack, the rocks throughout 
warm and dry, without a trace of ice—at any rate on our line 
of route—and yet we were 94 hours making the ascent after 
reaching the aréte, and for seven consecutive hours our pro- 
gress was at the slow rate of about 280 feet per hour, without any 
halts throughout the whole of this time except those incidental 
to the difficulties of the work. Taking these facts into consi- 
deration, and also that it was almost the only new expedition 
left near such 4 mountaineering centre as Zermatt, we may, I 
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think, without exaggeration conclude, that this route up the 
Dent Blanche will always be a long and difficult one, though 
it is just possible a better and easier line of attack might be 
found. In bad weather, or with ice on the rocks, it would be 
madness to attempt it, but in good weather such as we ex- 
perienced, there is no reason why the expedition should not be 
repeated. Much time would be saved by sleeping out at the 
foot of the aréte. 

Of the behaviour of our guides I cannot speak too highly. 
Almer is so well known as not to need much eulogy on my part. 
Being next to him on the rope, I had abundant opportunity of 
watching and admiring his fertility of resource under all 
circumstances, and the ability with which he overcame all 
difficulties, which made me painfully conscious of the im- 
measurable difference there is between professional and amateur 
climbing. 

Pollinger is not, perhaps, so well known. He led throughout 
the whole of the 194 hours of the expedition without faltering; 
nor had we at any time to retrace our steps. He showed 
himself, as I have always thought him to be, one of the finest 
rock climbers in Switzerland, and is, in addition, one of the 
simplest and most true-hearted men in his profession that I 
know, combining the fearlessness of a good guide with the 
simplicity and honesty of a child. It says a great deal for 
them both, that they were quite as eager as ourselves to make 
the expedition. The whole credit of the climb rests entirely 
with them and I consider that it is only owing to their excep- 
tional abilities that success crowned our efforts. 


THE First ASCENT OF THE EIGER. 


[As no account of this expedition has ever been published, the following 
letter will be read with great interest, and is a valuable document for the pur- 
poses of Alpine history. We are much obliged to Mr. R. M. Barrington for 
communicating it to the ‘ Alpine Journal.’] 


To the Editor of the ‘ Alpine Journal.’ 


Sir,—My brother has just sent me the following letter about the first 
ascent of the Eiger, in 1858. As he never thought of publishing any- 
thing relating to it, no detailed account of his ascent has been kept. 
The facts may interest some readers of your journal, as the Eiger is 
such a well-known peak. The name of Harrington has been erroneously 
given in every notice of the ascent I have seen. Perhaps you will 
excuse me sending you a copy of my brother’s letter instead of a more 
elaborate and descriptive account. Yours sincerely, 

Ricwarp M. BarrINGTON. 
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P.S. My brother says he took to the rocks immediately, and did not 
go over any snow in the earlier part of his ascent. In 1876 I ascended 
the Eiger with Peter Bohren, and he pointed out a rock sticking up out 
of the precipice, and separated from it by a chasm about three yards 
wide. Bohren told me that my brother leaped out on this rock, and 
was the only man who ever did it. I have asked my brother if such 
was the case, and he says he remembers the rock very well, but cannot 
be certain whether he leaped on to it or not. This rock is in the line 
of ascent now generally followed, but I am not aware that anyone has 
since ascended the Eiger by taking to the steep rocks at once instead of 
beginning on the snow slope. R. M. B. 


‘My dear D——,—You will bear with me for not writing a descrip- 
tion of my ascent of the Kiger. I have been looking over my papers, 
without success, for an account I wrote shortly after; but the facts are 
these :— ‘ 

‘On Thursday, August 5, 1858, I left Grindelwald about 4 o’clock p.m. 
and walked up the glacier to a small hut, in which we spent the night. 
It was occupied by a goat-keeper. I was eaten up with fleas. Next 
morning I started with my two guides, Almer and Bohren, and a 
French gentleman, and crossed the Strahlegg to the Grimsel, where we 
arrived on Friday evening, the 6th. 

‘On the 7th I started with the same two guides, and walked to the 
Rhone valley and up to the Eggischhorn Hotel. On Sunday, the 8th, 
I slept at the hotel, and in the evening started with Almer and Bohren, 
and two men to carry provisions. Had about 4} hours’ walk to the 
Faulberg, and slept in a small cave. Started early Monday, and got to 
the top of the Jungfrau, and walked to Grindelwald, when I put up at the 
Bir-Hof. HereI met some Alpine men whose footsteps I had tracked 
down the glacier. Talking about climbing, I said to them I did not 
think much of the work I had done, and was answered, “ Try the Eiger 
or the Matterhorn.” “ All right,” I said. Slept with a beefsteak on my 
face. In the evening of the next day, the 10th, I made a bargain with 
the same guides for the Eiger, and walked up to the hotel on the 
Wengern Alp, stopping to play cards for an hour on the way, and 
found it quite full at 12 o’clock at night. Threw myself on a sofa, and 
started at 3.30 a.m. on Aug. 11 for the Eiger. We took a flag from 
the hotel. When we came to the point where one descends into a 
small hollow I looked well with my glass over the face of the Eiger 
next us, and made up my mind to try the rocks in front instead of 
going up the other side, which had been tried twice before unsuccess- 
fully. Almer and Bohren said it was no use, and declined to come 
the way I wished. “ All right,” I said; “you may stay; I will try.” 
So off I went for about 300 or 400 yards over some smooth rocks to 
the part which was almost perpendicular. I then shouted and waved 
the flag for them to come on, and after five minutes they followed and 
came up tome. They said it was impossible; I said, “I will try.” 
So, with the rope coiled over my shoulders, I scrambled up, sticking like 
a cat to the rocks, which cut my fingers, and at last got up say fifty to 
sixty feet. I then lowered the rope, and the guides followed with its 
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assistance. We then had to mark our way with chalk and small bits 
of stone, fearing we might not be able to find it on our return. We 
went up very close to the edge, looking down on (Grindelwald, some- 
times throwing over large stones to hear them crash down beneath the 
clouds. We got to the top—the two guides kindly gave me the place 
of first man up—at 12 o’clock, stayed about ten minutes, fearing the 
weather, and came down in four hours, avoiding the very steep place, 
as, looking down from above, we found out a couloir, down which we 
came, and just saved ourselves by a few seconds from an avalanche. 

‘I was met at the bottom by about thirty visitors, and we went up to 
the hétel. They doubted if we had been on the top until the telescope 
disclosed the flag there. The hotel proprietor had a large gun fired off, 
and I seemed for the evening to be a “ lion.” 

‘Thus ended my first and only visit to Switzerland. Not having 
money enough with me to try the Matterhorn, I went home. Nothing 
could exceed the kindness of Almer and Bohren. Iam sorry to hear 
the latter has passed away. Both were splendid mountaineers, and 
had I not been as fit as my old horse “ Sir Robert Peel” when I won 
the “ Irish Grand National ” with him, I would not have seen half the 
course. I may add that when leaving Grindelwald for the Eiger I was 
surprised to see the families of the guides in a state of distraction at 
their departure for the ascent, and two elderly ladies came out and’ 
abused me for taking them to risk their lives. Your affectionate 
brother, CHARLES BaRRINGTON.’ 


NEW EXPEDITIONS (continued), 


Pennine Alps. 


THe AIGUILLE RovuGe oF AROLLA BY THE MHAstTeRN F ack 
(3,650 metres = 11,976 feet). September 9.—Messrs. Reginald Hughes 
and D. W. Stable with Franz and Adolf Andermatten reached the 
highest aiguille by a new route. The wilderness of débris which 
separates the Aiguilles Rouges Glacier from the Glacier des Ignes was | 
reached by the ordinary cow-path from Arolla. A central ridge of 
moraine matter curving away in a south-westerly direction ‘was then 
followed, until it comes to an abrupt termination at a spot where the 
glacier is at its narrowest, and where the head of the aiguille shows 
due north-west of the spectator. The glacier was then crossed 
directly to the base of the peak, where four little bays of snow run 
upwards to the cliff. Of these the two to the right abut against an 
eastern tongue or grat descending almost at right angles to the main 
chain; the third gives on a flat buttress which fits irregularly on to the 
central mass; while the fourth bay, that immediately in front, lies at 
the foot of a little precipice slightly to the left of the true peak. 
Walking across the first and second of these bays, the party reached 
some easy rocks which led to the top of the third, whence they climbed 
up high enough to cross to the top of the little precipice above the 
fourth snow bay, and gained a couloir running some way into the heart 
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of the mountain. This is very steep and narrow, and, on the return 
of the party (11.30 a.m.), was observed to be swept by showers of 
stones. It was perforce ascended, but only for some 60 or 80 feet, 
when a traverse was effected on to the face of the buttress. The great 
cliff to the left hangs over so much as to preclude the idea of ascent 
on that side, but to the right there are a succession of convenient 
cracks in the generally smooth and rotten rock, only to be reached, 
however, by some decidedly awkward traverses. By following these, 
after a good deal of dodging and doubling, the great overhanging wall 
was turned and the final ridge struck about 10 minutes south of the 
top. Here the rocks suddenly change in character and become quite 
easy—the counterpart, in fact, of those of the Schreckhorn ridge. The 
view was magnificent, and the time occupied, with short halts, was, 
from Arolla and back, 12 hours. The leading features of the climb 
were its extreme steepness, and the multitude of stones perched in 
every crevice of the cliff; one pyramidal specimen with a base of a 
square yard, which stuck by the point in an unavoidable couloir, and 
which ‘wobbled’ at a finger touch, needed very delicate circumvent- 
ing. The party were able to identify the point they reached in the 
snowstorms of September 1881 by following the eastern grat above 
mentioned, asthe épaule of a lower aiguille 50 feet further north, and 
connected with the Grande Aiguille by a practicable ridge. The 
route then followed, though longer, is probably the easier and the safer, 
although that of this year has the advantage of being clear of snow 
even in the worst weather. The present ascent is certainly the first 
by the face, but it seems doubtful whether it be the second, third, or 
fourth actual ascent of the mountain, the summit of which was first 
gained by Mr. Kennedy and Fischer in 1869 or 1870. 

NADELHORN FROM THE HonwpBerG Guacier (4,334 métres = 14,876 
- feet). July 14.—Messrs. Ellerman and Passavant, with the guides 
Alex. Burgener, Louis Zurbriicken, A. Imseng, and Vienz, left 
the upper sleeping-place on the Festi at 3 a.m. They reached the 
lowest point in the ridge between the Hohberg and Festi glaciers at 6. 
Thence they crossed the Hohberg glacier to the rocks under the Nadel- 
horn, and ascended these, bearing to the left till they got into a con- 
spicuous couloir. Following this for a short distance, they again turned 
left and ascended a second very steep couloir that led on to the main 
north-west ridge close to the summit. This consists of two rock- 
peaks, the second and highest of which was reached at 9.30. Owing 
to the great difficulties encountered in the ascent, the party chose a 
different way down. They descended towards the Ried glacier for 
some distance, cutting steps all the way in order to circumvent a rock- 
ridge. They then reascended to the north-west ridge (11.45). From 
this point they went down the back of a rock-rib, and then into a 
couloir leading directly down to the glacier between the Nadelhorn 
and the Stecknadelhorn. While descending the couloir they were 
involved in an avalanche. The descent of the fac2 occupied 3 hrs. in 
all. The Festijoch was reached in 40 min. more, and Randa 4 hrs. 
later. The whole expedition occupied 17 hrs., of which only 1} hr. was 
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spent in halts. The greater portion of these routes can be followed in 
the photograph in vol. x. p. 332 of the Journal. 

In July the Nadelhorn was ascended by Mr. E. S. Balch from Saas, 
by the route mentioned in vol. x. p. 337. He describes the expedition 
as long and on the whole uninteresting. Messrs. Freeman and Sloman 
likewise reached the summit from Saas on August 16.. 


ALPINE NOTES. 


‘Our OWN CORRESPONDENTS’ ON ALPINE ACCIDENTS.—To refer in 
detail to the many inaccuracies in the telegrams relating to Alpine 
news, ascents and accidents sent home during the past twelve 
months by our newspaper. correspondents might seem trivial, and 
would certainly be tedious. But before another season commences 
it may be as well to ask publicly, and in print, a question which 
must often rise to the lips of our readers. What good purpose can 
be served in the case of accidents by the premature publication- 
of these irresponsible paragraphs? In so special a subject it may 
be unreasonable to expect of a correspondent, even though he 
be resident at Geneva, such an elementary knowledge of mountain 
craft and Alpine topography as might enable him to sift to some 
extent the rumours that reach him—and to spell decently. Asa fact we 
know that the average correspondent, or his reviser, confuses the 
Bernina and San Bernardino, the Mont Cenis and Monte Cenere; that 
he thinks Breil a possible starting-point for the ascent of the Dent du 
Géant! He can even send home without blushing such a piece of in- 
telligence as this—‘ A new railway is in contemplation from Innsbruck 
to Maloya, which will shorten the journey from Central Germany to 
Verona.’ 

Mountaineers have no right to complain of the exceptional publicity 
given in the press to the details of Alpine disasters. If they teach a 
lesson to others, it is well that these details should be fully reported 
and discussed. But then they must be reported by competent writers. 
There can be no profit, and there may be much pain, involved in the 
publication of fictitious details, as in the case of the Wetterhorn acci- 
dent, or with regard to Professor Balfour's anticipation of extraordinary 
peril. Again, a few gossipmongers may be gratified to know twenty- 
four hours earlier that ‘another Englishman has lost his life near 
Zermatt.’ But is their pleasure to be weighed. against the anxiety 
caused in many homes by an announcement so cruelly and needlessly 
vague? It is difficult to feel any patience with the sender who, living 
at Geneva, might in a few hours, and at the cost of a few pence, have 
obtained from Monsieur Seiler all needful details. 

Is it not obvious that while special correspondents in Switzerland 
are what they are, they should leave Alpine accidents to be reported 
by competent persons on the spot? Private letters are never wanting, 
and are invariably published. It seems a pity—even from the editorial 
point of view—that so large a portion of them should have to be 
devoted to refuting the previous statements of paid contributors. And 
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on the public and the friends of those who have perished it is certainly 
hard that the untruthful story should be published first in large type 
and its refutation afterwards in small. 

MEETINGS OF THE ForEigN ALPINE CLUBS.—The International 
Alpine Congress was held at Salzburg on August 11-13. Lectures 
were given on the preparation of Alpine maps, the building of Alpine 
huts, ice grottoes, and the aims sought to be attained by Alpine socie- 
ties, and Professor Forel of Morges presented a report of the observa- 
tions made on the Rhone glacier.* It was determined to invite the 
clubs represented at the congress to nominate delegates to discuss certain 
proposals tor a federation of Alpine sccieties, and to report to the next 
International Congress, which is to be held at Turin in 1884. The 
Alpine Exhibition was well arranged and excited much interest. 

The congress of the German Club was held at Salzburg on 
August 14, immediately after the International Congress. Salzburg 
was chosen as the seat of the club for the years 1883-5, and Professor 
Richter president. It was resolved to establish provisionally for two 
years a system of insurance for guides, by which two-fifths of the 
premium is to be paid by the guides themselves, the rest being borne 
by the three chief Alpine societies of Germany and Austria, The con- 
gress in 1883 will be held at Passau. 

The annual meeting of the Swiss Club was held in Neuchatel (and 
not as wrongly announced in the August number) on August 19 and 
following days. Professor Forel’s report on the Rhone glacier obser- 
vations was received with great favour, and an interesting account was 
given by M. Colomb of the Creux du Van, which was visited by many 
of those present, the weather being very favourable. The club now 
includes 29 sections and numbers 2,595 members. The meeting of 
1883 will be held under the auspices of the Bern section, Herr Lindt 
being chosen president, The ‘ Itinerarium’ for 1882-8, by Herr E. von 
Fellenberg, isadmirably executed, and a most valuable summary of the 
Alpine history (with a very full bibliography) of that part of the 
Bernese Alps which, roughly speaking, lies west of the Lotschenliicke. 
We learn that a continuation, including the rest of the Bernese Ober- 
land, is in preparation. It may be mentioned im this connection that 
the ‘Neue Alpenpost’ of Ziirich ceased to exist at the end of 1882, its 
place being supplied by the ‘Schweizer Alpenzeitung,’ which is pub- 
lished fortnightly by F. Schulthess at Ziirich, under the editorship of 
Pfarrer Lavater, on behalf of the Uto section and with the support of 
all the German-speaking sections of the club. The subscription for 
England is only five shillings. 

The Italian Club held its annual meeting at Biella on August 29 
and following days, under the presidency of Signor Quintino Sella. | 
Signor Mosso read a paper on the circulation of the blood at great 
heights, Signor Baretti gave a geological description of the Mont Blanc 
range, Signor Vittorio Sella related his experiences of the Matterhorn 


* Eighteen photographs, taken in the course of these observations, have 
been published, and can be obtained from the Federal Topographical Office at 
the price of 6 francs apiece. 
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‘in March, and Signor Alessandro Sella, who was received with great 
enthusiasm on account of his recent conquest of the Dent du Géant, 
gave « short account of his exploit. A diploma of honour was presented 
to J. A. Carrel and Louis Carrel, Mr. Whymper’s guides in South 
America, and a silver badge to Giuseppe Maquignaz, who had led the 
Signori Sella up the Géant. The excursions organised, which extended 
as far as Gressoney, seem to have been very successful, though the 
weather might have been finer, a complaint which all who were in the 
Alpe last summer will heartily endorse. The meeting of 1883 will 
come off under the auspices of the Brescia section. ‘The club now 
numbers 8,567 members. 

The congress of the French Club was held on August 31 and fol- 
lowing days at Clermont Ferrand and Mont Dore in Auvergne. A 
series of excursions was organised and carried out, which included 
visits to all the more remarkable spots of that most interesting district. 
The congress of 1883 will be held at Chamonix and Sixt. 

ALPINE PHoToGRaPHs.—The bad weather which afflicted all moun- 
taineers in every part of the Alps last summer does not seem to have 
had any influence on those enterprising climbers who, in the words of 
one of them, find that ‘ photography combined with mountaineering is 
a most fascinating and delightful pursuit. Mr. Donkin has added 
many fine specimens, comprising views in the Bernese Oberland and 
Mont Blanc districts, to his already extensive collection. The panorama 
from the summit of the Schreckhorn is perhaps the most remarkable. 
But most of our readers will have already seen Mr. Donkin’s views at 
the Club Exhibition, and we need net say more about them except to 
express a hope that our artist colleague will long continue to pursue his 
successful career. His Italian rival, Signor Vittorio Sella, has taken some 
very remarkable large views during the past summer. Chief among 
them is a panorama taken on July 29 (the day his relatives scaled the 
Géant) from the summit of the Matterhorn, in twelve bits, those 
looking down on Zermatt and the Theodul being very curious. We 
believe that such large photographs have not yet been taken at so great 
a height. Signor Sella has also a panorama from the summit of the 
Grand Paradis, which is specially interesting, as giving views of the 
little-known ranges of the Tsantualana (or Sainte Héléne) and Sassiére, 
above Tignes. The veteran Herr Beck, of Strasburg, who was probably 
the first to employ photography to any large extent in reproducing 
scenes among the high Alps, took a series of 100 views last summer, 
chiefly in the Bernese Oberland and the Val de Bagnes ranges and 
glaciers. We may specially mention a panorama from the Bella Tola 
in thirteen bits, and series of views on the way up the Finsteraarhorn 
and on the Otemma glacier. 

To the outsider in matters photographic so great an amount of suc- 
cess in such a bad season proves the great skill and perseverance of the 
artists, while it affords him the pleasure of acquiring accurate and 
picturesque reproductions of the scenes amid which he wanders in 
cetie and to which his thoughts turn during the long dreary winter 
months. 

THE Hurricane aT GRINDELWALD.—Herr Strasser, the pastor of 
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Grindelwald, has sent to the ‘Neue Alpenpost’ of Ziirich an account 
of the great hurricane at Grindelwald on October 27 last, from which 
we extract the following details. The Fchn began to blow at 4 a.m., and 
by 7 a.m. had risen to such a height as had not been known before in 
the memory of man. Many roofs were blown off; the shingles and 
heavy stones were whirled through the air with great violence; 
numbers of the finest trees were levelled to the ground. Up to 
3 P.M. the wind came from the south through the great gaps which 
are filled by the two glaciers. Then it changed its direction and 
rushed down from the KI]. Scheidegg side, and the alarm and damage 
were even greater than before, many families taking refuge in their 
cellars or endeavouring to prop up the rocking walls of their houses. 
This terrible state of things lasted till midnight, when the wind sub- 
sided and rain fell in torrents, ruining ali the stored-up hay in the un- 
roofed barns and causing great loss and inconvenience to the inhabitants 
themselves. The chief loss is in the utter destruction of many of the 
pine forests surrounding the valley, which in so many ways contribute 
to the support of the pastoral population. The official surveyors 
counted in two days no less than 5,000 trees which had been uprooted, 
broken short off, or greatly injured. Wonderful to say, no lives were 
lost. Similar catastrophes, due to the same cause, are recorded to 
have taken place at Grindelwald in 1606, 1684, and 1750, but none 
seem to have been so destructive. Wirgisthal, Itramen, and Burg- 
lauenen—the hamlets on the south-west slope of the valley—are 
mentioned as having specially suffered. Lauterbrunnen, the Haslithal, 
and Adelboden were also much damaged by this terrific wind-storm, the 
forests in all cases being very much thinned. 

Maurer Funp.—Mr. Church has received the following additional 
subscriptions :— 


£ 8. d. 

G. Gruber (Genoa) 20 0 0 
Albert Millot (Paris) 5 0 0 
C. E. Mathews 20 0 
Henry Wagner 1 1 0 
J. L. G. Mowat 1 00 
J.C. Lemon . 1 0 0 
J. A. Hutchison 1 0 0 
E. Hulton. : 1 00 
R. M. Beachcroft . 010 6 
Miss Richardson . 0 50 
L. Powell 0 5 0 
33 «1 6 

and Mr. Howard Barrett :— 

£ 8. d. 

J. B. Carrington 1 0 0 
Percy Farrar . ‘ 1 0 0 
John KE. H. Peyton 1 0 0 
Miss Mary Petrie . 010 0O 
310 0 


Total amount collected, 315/. 2s. 10d. (exclusive of collection made 
, 02 | 
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at the Adler, Grindelwald, particulars of which have not come to 
hand. The amount is believed to be not large). 

An Karty Guipe.—The following curious passage from Sallust * 
will interest our readers :— 

‘Marius had spent much time and toil (in besieging a Numidian 
fortress on a lofty rock rising from the plain), and began seriously to 
debate whether he should give up his attempt as vain or should wait 
for that good fortune which he had often turned to account. As he 
was anxiously considering these questions for many days and nights 
it happened that a Ligurian, a common soldier of the auxiliary 
cohorts, going out of the camp for water not far from a side of the 
fort which was turned away from the combatants, remarked snails 
crawling among the rocks; and as he picked up one or two of them, 
and then sought for more, he came by degrees, intent upon gathering, 
almost to the highest part of the mountain. And then, when he per- 
ceived its loneliness, the desire of doing what is difficult, which be- 
longs to human nature, possessed his mind. And by chance a great 
holm oak had at that spot fixed itself among the rocks, first lying low for 
a little way, then bending and growing upwards, according to the 
natural tendency of all fertile plants. Resting his weight now on the 
branches of this tree, now on projecting rocks, he made a survey of the 
level ground of the fort, as all the Numidians were intently occupied 
with the combatants. When he had examined everything he thought 
likely to be afterwards of use, he returned by the same way, not heed- 
lessly as he had gone up, but testing and inspecting every point of 
the path; and so coming with all speed to Marius, he informed him 
of what he had done, and encouraged him to make an attempt on 
the fort from the side by which he had himself ascended, promising that 
he would be leader alike in the march and in the danger. : 

‘Marius sent with the Ligurian some of those at hand, to ascertain 
the nature of his scheme;. and these, according to their various 
tempers, reported the matter difficult or easy. But the consul’s spirit 
was somewhat roused; accordingly, he chose from the force of 
trumpeters and hornblowers five as active men as he could find, and 
sent with them for their protection a few soldiers and four cen- 
turions, giving them all orders to obey the Ligurian, and appoint- 
ing the next day for the adventure. But when the appointed time 
arrived he set out to the place with all prepared and in order. Those, 
however, who were to make the ascent, instructed by their leader, had 
changed their arms and equipment, going with bare head and feet that 
they might more easily get sight and hold among the rocks. On their 
backs they carried swords and shields, but the latter were Numidian 
‘ones made of leather, both because of the difference in weight, and 
that they might sound less loudly if they were struck. The Ligurian 
then, leading the way, fastened nooses round the rocks and any old 
roots that, jutted out, in order that by their help the soldiers might 
ascend more easily; at times he gave a hand to them if they were 
frightened by the unwonted character of their march; where the 


* «Bell. Jug.,’ cap. 93-4. 
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ascent was a little too rough he sent them on separately without 
arms, and then foHowed with their arms himself; he was very ready 
in testing places which looked dangerous to rest upon, and in encourag- 
ing the rest by going up and down the same place several times, 
and then at once stepping aside. So after long and heavy toil they 
at last reached the fort, deserted on that side, since its defenders, as 
on former days, were engaged in presence of the enemy, and it was 
successfully captured.’ 

Tae Dent pu Gétant.—Signor A. Sella has sent the Editor a letter 
written by Signor Simonetti, the officer now engaged on the new sur- 
vey of the Italian side of the Mont Blanc chain, who by trigonometrical 
observations from the Cramont determined last summer the difference 
in height between the two pinnacles of the final ridge of this peak 
(making the ascent of the lower on July 31). Assuming that the 
distance from the Cramont to either point is precisely the same, the 
tooth climbed by Mr. Graham is 1°73 metres * (= 5 ft. 8 in.) the higher ; 
if Mr. Graham’s peak is taken as slightly farther from the Cramont, the 
difference may be nearly as much as 2 métres (= 6 ft. 6 in.). It may 
be well to state that Signor Sella’s exact words, translated at pages 72 
and 73 of the last ‘ Alpine Journal’ ‘ to excavate (or mine) the rock,’ 
are ‘rompere la roccia.’ 

Zermatt Notes.—The following ascents have not been recorded in 
the ‘ Alpine Journal.’ Two were made by Mr. Dent, in company 
with Alex. Burgener:—Aug. 1870, the Siidlenzspitze; 1871, the 
highest point of the Portiengrat. The Sonnighorn (near Almagel) was 
ascended by Mr. Mummery in 1879; in August 1879 Mr. Alfred 
Jonas, in company with Alexander Burgener, ‘made a new pass from 
Randa, under the Nadelhorn, over the Gassenried glacier, then over the 
Gasi(g) col to Stalden.’ The above come from Alex. Burgener’s 
testimonial book.—W. M. Conway. 

Ten Days In THE ALPSs.—The fol'‘owing series of ascents made last 
summer by Mr. R. M. Barrington is curious enough to deserve a place 
in these pages, though it is possibly surpassed by the records of some 
of our members. July 25. To Schwarzegg-Hiitte. July 26. Up 
Gross Schreckhorn and back to Grindelwald. July 27. To Gleckstein 
hut. July 28. Lauteraarjoch to the Grimsel. July 29. Over Oberaar- 
joch to Rothloch. July 30. Up Finsteraarhorn and down to Concordia 
Hiitte. July 31. To Eggischhorn inn and back to Concordia. August 1. 
Up Jungfrau and back to Eggischhorn inn. August 3. Visp to Zermatt. 
August 4. To Matterhorn hut. August 5. Up Matterhorn and back 
to Zermatt. Mr. Barrington’s guides in the Oberland were Peter 
Kaufmann and Peter Baumann (not the well-known man of that name), 
and at Zermatt Joseph Taugwalder and Joseph Brantschen. The fact 
that such a continuous series of ascents should have been made in the 
course of so bad a season as the last is perhaps as astonishing as the 
fact that they were made at all. 

MOUNTAINEERING WITHOUT GuIDES.—The Eastern Alps seem last 


* In the Mivista Alpina for December Signor pimonett however, gives the 
difference as 1-60 métres. 
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summer to have been selected as the playground of those skilled 
climbers who are able to dispense with professional assistance, and yet 
60 strictly observe all well-established precautions that no charge of 
recklessness or rashness can possibly be brought against them. 

Messrs. C. and L. Pilkington and E. Hulton accomplished the Piz 
Bernina, the Piz Roseg, the Disgrazia by a new route, and other diffi- 
cult expeditions. The brothers Zsigmondy, during a two months’ trip, 
scaled the Sorapiss, the Pelmo, the Pala di San Martino, the Cimon 
della Pala, Piz Linard, Fluchthorn, and many other peaks in the 
Brenta, Adamello, and Ortler districts. It will soon become quite a 
distinction for a difficult peak to have resisted the attacks of such 
indefatigable and successful mountaineers.* 

ALPINE MEETING IN WateEs.—There will be a meeting of members 
of the Alpine Club on Saturday, March 31, at the Royal Goat Hotel, 
Beddgelert. The price of the dinner will be 21s. Morning dress. 
Some of the members will meet on Friday evening at the Royal Hotel, 
Carnarvon, and will walk the next day from Nantle over Morl Hebog 
to Beddgelert. Members intending to dine are requested to send their 
names in to Mr. E. Hulton, Union Club, Manchester, before Friday, 
March 238. — 

A Winter Ascent oF Ben NeEvis.—On January 3 I made an ascent 
of Ben Nevis under the most favourable conditions. The weather was 
clear and unclouded, and as the surrounding hills were completely 
covered with snow, the view from the top was quite Alpine. Owing 
to the situation of the mountain, and the lochs by which it is sur- 
rounded, a very beautiful feature in the panorama was the effect pro- 
duced by snowy mountains and sea, almost side by side. The snow on 
the mountain was in such first-rate condition that the descent was 
accomplished in less than 2 hrs., the party being able to glissade some 
400 or 500 feet, a method of descending mountains which seemed to be 
somewhat novel to the ‘ guides’ of Fort William. 

C. D. CunnincHaM. 

EXPLORATIONS IN SCANDINAVIA.—Monsieur Charles Rabot, who in 
1881 made the ascent of the highest peak in Lapland,t has published 
in ‘La Nature’ (Paris: G. Masson) for July 29 last an interesting 
account of his glacier investigations in the North, illustrated by two 
engravings copied from photographs taken by the author. His expe- 
rience in the Alps seems to have stood him in good stead, and the com- 
parisons he makes between the Scandinavian and Swiss glaciers are 
instructive. A more detailed account of a portion of his journeys 
will be found in the Annuaire of the French club for 1881. We learn 
that M. Rabot last summer made his third journey to the Northern 
glaciers, in the course of which he fully explored the great snow-fields 
of Svartisen and Spitzberg. 


* We take this opportunity of mentioning that in the Oesterreichische 
Alpenteitung for June 2 last Herr Emil Zsigmondy has carefully examined all 
the arguments alleged against the first ascent of the Thurnerkamp by Mr. 
Pendlebury’s party, and decides that to doubt its genuineness is a sign of 
ridiculous obstinacy. We hope this question is now finally settled. 

t Alpine Journal, vol. x. p. 363. 
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Jahrbuch des Schweizer Alpenclub, vol. xvii. 1881-2. (Dalp, Bern.) 


This volume, like its immediate predecessor, contains but little 
matter relating to the special district (Diablerets). This has been 
so thoroughly examined that there is hardly anything new to add. ‘lhe 
remarkable limestone pinnacle called ‘ La Tour Saint-Martin,’ or locally 
‘La Quille du Diable,’ which rises from the upper edge of the cirque 
dominating the head of Val Triqueut, was climbed by M. Béraneck. 
Herr Hiirner discusses the shortest route available between the Wild- 
horn and Wildstrubel. Herr Wiber (the editor) recounts a descent 
from the Wildhorn to Sion by a new route, which apparently makes 
a tenth way up that mountain. The veteran G. Studer recounts 
his experiences on the Diablerets as far back as 1825, when he 
was a young man of twenty. Herr Monastier-Gonin con- 
tributes an account of two visits to the Sanetsch Pass, and Herr 
Wartmann a number of rambles and ascents in the district, of which 
the most interesting is the crossing from the Lake of Derborence to 
the Sanetsch Pass by the ‘Passage du Porteur de bois.’ The Club 
district for the years 1882-3, which includes Lenk, Adelboden, Kippel, 
and the Bliimlis Alp, will no doubt produce more interesting matter. An 
amusing article is contributed by Monsieur A. Cérésole on the ‘ Legends 
of the Vaudois Alps.’ The inhabitants are still given to the utmost 
credulity and superstition. Many anecdotes are related of a super- 
natural being called ‘ servant,’ exactly corresponding to our ‘ brownie,’ 
hindering or helping exactly in proportion to the treatment he receives 
from the household. 

When we turn, however, from the special district the excitement 
immediately increases. In the forefront is Dr. Giissfeldt with 
Alexander Burgener. After making the circuit of the Ecrins in 
Dauphiné by three glacier passes, they attempted the ascent by the 
southern face from the Glacier Noir. Starting from Ville Val Louise, 
they bivouacked, at a height of nearly 9,000 feet, on a rocky rib or 
spur whivh divides the southern face of the Ecrins from the slopes of the 
Créte de l’Encula. Starting at 3 a.M. next morning (June 18, 1881), 
they followed the ridge towards the Ecrins, crossed a field of névé, and 
in one hour reached a point where two nearly parallel couloirs run up 
towards the eastern aréte. They chose the left-hand or western of these, a 
vast rock chimney, and the real work began. After 7 hours of difficult 
climbing (during which they were nearly beaten by a great rocky 
step, which was finally turned) they reached the eastern ridge of the 
mountain at 10 a.m. This point, called by Dr. Giissfeldt the ‘ Bréche 
des Ecrins,’ is described by him as being just west of a sharp rocky 
pinnacle—the last summit of the Créte de l’Encula. The exact point 
reached was a little west of the lowest depression, and the height is 
estimated at from 3,770 to 3,780 metres. After walking along this 
ridge to the great bergschrund at the foot of the peak, the work became 
harder; the aréte of loose blocks covered with fresh snow was both 
difficult and dangerous, and the summit was not reached till 1.45 p.m. 
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Return by this route was voted impossible. After a halt of 20 
minutes they followed the western aréte, but soon left it to descend the 
great slope on the northern face, then coated with snow. Mist sur- 
rounded them; they could see nothing of the line of descent. For- 
tune, however, favoured them. The snow was in excellent condition, 
and the slope brought them to the bergschrund, where there was a 
bridge. Overthis Herr Giissfeldt slid, but it broke with Burgener, 
and the merest chance averted a fatal accident. They followed the 
lower edge of the bergschrund, crossed a great crevasse, and reached, at 
4 P.M., the spot where the knapsacks had been left. They descended 
by the Glacier Blanc, reaching the Refuge Césanne at 8.20 P.m.* 

On leaving Dauphiné Burgener proposed that they should attempt 
the passage of the Col du Lion from Breil to Zermatt, which he had 
already made from Zermatt with Mr. Mummery (July 6, 1880).t On 
July 2, 1881, they reached the col at 10 a.m., and were astonished to 
find the couloir all ice where there had been snow the preceding year. 
They determined, however, to try. The descent, which at first lay 


* Herr Giissfeldt (pp. 152, 154) claims to have succeeded in ascending the 
Ecrins from the Glacier Noir. It is but right to call attention to the fact that 
those best acquainted with Dauphiné (neither the Doctor nor his guide having 
ever previously visited the district, and having apparently at that time a very 
scanty knowledge of the Alpine history of the Ecrins), do not admit this claim, 
and I entirely agree with them. Dr. G. certainly gained the crest of the wall 
between the Ecrins and the Créte de l’Encula at a point further west than that 
at which it had been previously crossed (Alpine Journal, viii. 333). His estimate 
(I think much too high, as I examined the spot carefully last July) of the height 
of this point is 3,770-80 métres. Now the bergschrund at the foot of the great 
slope of the Ecrins, where the difficulties begin by any of the ordinary routes - 
from the Glacier Blanc, is at least 3,850 métres, probably more, and after Dr. G. 
had crossed it he reached the summit by the eastern aréte, ¢.e. by the route taken 
more or less by Messrs. Moore, Walker, and Whymper on occasion of the first as- 
cent, June 25, 1864, and since rarely followed. Dr. G., therefore, did not ascend 
from the Glacier Noir to the summit of the Ecrins, but gained a point on the 
eastern aréte considerably below the spot at which the real difficulties commence, 
and reached the summit by a route already known. His expedition, therefore, 
reduces itself to a new pass, and I described it as such (Alpine Journal, x. 
346), deriving my information from the account written by Dr. G. in the 
travellers’ book at Gauthier’s inn at Ville Val Louise, and printed in Les Alpes 
Dauphinoises, a Grenoble newspaper. Dr. G.’s mistaken claim is undoubtedly 
due to slight acquaintance with the complicated topography of the southern face 
of the Ecrins. I may add that last summerI examined and traversed the 
ridge between the westernmost peak of the Encula and the Ecrins bergschrund, 
and my previous conviction, as expressed above, was entirely confirmed, my 
exploration indeed being mainly due to the wish to examine Dr. G.’s route on the 
spot. It should be said that the route up the Ecrins from the Col des 
Avalanches (first taken by M. Henri Duhamel in September 1880—Alpine 
Journal, x. 219-26—and since repeated four times), crosses over on to the upper 
part of the main southern face of the Ecrins, the summit of which is attained 
direct from the south. The direct ascent of the Ecrins, entirely from the 
Glacier Noir, by the southern face, has not yet been accomplished, and, as the 
precipices are all but vertical, will probably never be done. Anyone ac- 
quainted with the southern face of the Ecrins will see at once the difference 
between the expeditions of Dr. Giissfeldt and of M. Duhamel and the unsolved 
problem of the Ecrins from the Glacier Noir.-- W. A. B. COOLIDGE. 

{ Alpine Journal, vol. x. p. 96. { Zbid. p. 359. 
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over steep rocks, was facilitated by some extra lengths of rope. When 
fairly in the couloir they were exposed to volleys of stones. Both were 
struck, Herr Giissfeldt so severely that he nearly fainted. At 3 P.M. 
they reached the bend of the couloir where the Tiefenmatten glacier 
and the bergschrund, still some 800 feet below, came in sight. To 
reach this they reckoned 6 to 8 hours’ step-cutting. The stones began 
to fly more thickly than ever, and they felt their position almost hope- 
less. At this moment Burgener discovered in the otherwise inaccessi- 
ble wall on the right some rocks that promised shelter. They reached 
them by a small chimney, and found a platform about the size of a 
table, slightly overhung by a rock at the back. At 4 p.M.an avalanche 
of snow, ice, and stones swept the couloir from top to bottom, in which 
they would surely have perished had they remained in the couloir. 
They seemed now to be in a safe position, but soon found that stones 
flew right at them from the opposite rock-wall at the bend of the 
couloir. From these the projecting rock afforded a partial shelter. As 
evening drew on the stones ceased, but the cold increased. Without 
extra clothing, and wet through with the spray from the rocks above, 
they with difficulty survived the intense cold of a night spent at a 
height of nearly 11,000 feet. At 4 as. they again set to work, but 
instead of descending the couloir they cut 69 steps across it to a spot 
where it widens, and where they thought they saw snow. This was 
reached in 2 brs. 40 mins. They were not mistaken; and by the strip 
of snow they reached the bergschrund in 1} hour more. This was 
crossed by a bold leap. All difficulty was now over, and Zermatt was 
reached at 12. A party of guides was on the point of starting with 
stretchers to bring in the bodies of men whom they deemed certainly 
lost. ‘Thus ended successfully two expeditions which must be classed 
with the rashest ever undertaken. 

Herr Schulz (who has just been elected a member of our club), 
contributes accounts of a number of excursions in the Saus and Monte 
Rosa districts, concluding with a passage of the old Weissthor, towhich 
is prefixed an interesting résumé of the history of that pass. In an 
ascent of the Zinal Rothhorn Herr Schulz followed a new route from 
the ‘ Gabel’ to the summit, which seems to cvurrespond with that tol- 
lowed by Messrs. Penhall, Conway, and Scriven in August 1878.* 

Herr Imfeld writes on the Baltschieder Joch and Thal. Herr Diibif 
has accomplished a new route up the Jungfrau, but in his summary 
of attempts from the Roththal omits the remarkable one made in Au- 
gust 1828 by Messrs. Yeats Brown and Slade.t From the summit of 
that mountain a broad field of névé stretches tuwards the Silberliicke, 
terminating on the Roththal side in steep rocky faces, but pass- 
ing into a steep glacier in the direction of the Stufenstein Alp. On its 
southern edge the glacier is bounded by a ridge, which divides into two 
others, bearing W. and 8.W. respectively. Of these the latter bounds 
the L.oththal, the former ends in a continuation of the so-called ‘ Strihl- 
platten.” Herr Dibi, with Fritz Fuchs and Peter Lauener, starting 


* Alpine Journal, vol. ix. p. 108. t See Alpine Journal, vol. x. p, 363. 
t Alpine Journal, vol. v. p. 374. 
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from the Roththal hut, at 4 a.m., July 25, 1881, followed at first the 
bounding ridge, but after mounting some distance made a horizontal 
traverse to the west ridge. The difficulties here were considerable, 
but were finally all overcome ; and at 1 p.m. they set foot on the glacier, 
and the new route was a fact. ‘The summit was reached at 3 p.M., and 
the Concordia hut at 8 p.m. 

Herr Schiesser has ascended the Vorder Selbsanft (the rocky peak 
which looks so well from the Upper Linththal) by a new route 
from the north side. From the Tyrol Herr Minnigerode announces 
ascents of the Ortler by an avalanche channel which descends from 
the summit towards the Sulden Gletscher, and of the Kénigspitze by 
the north-east face, both being new routes. Neither route, however, can 
be accounted safe, the first being dangerous in certain states of the 
snow, the latter being much exposed to falling stones. 

Herr Diibi contributes an article on ‘ Notices of the Alps in Ancient 
Authors,’ which deserves more attention than can be given to it here, 
and Dr. Forel one on the great period of glacier retrogression, 1850— 
1880. He enumerates twenty-eight glaciers, which began to retreat 
between 1830 and 1871, and ten which have again begun to advance. 
Only four appear in both lists. These are the Glaciers de la Brenva, 
whose period of retreat was 1847-1878 ; des Bossons, 1854-1875; des 
Bois, 1854-1879 ; and the upper Grindelwald glacier, 1855-1881. 
All the glaciers in both lists were retreating 1871-1875. The inequality 
in the commencement of the retreat of different glaciers is remarkable. 
The greatest amount of retreat was that of the Glacier des Bois—3,445 
feet in twenty-five years. Writing about the Rhone glacier, Herr 
Riitimeyer informs us that the survey hitherto carried on by the Swiss 
Alpine Club has been connected with the Federal Survey, and will be 
transferred to them for six years, commencing 1880, by which time it 
is hoped the survey will be completed. The glacier had retreated a 
distance of 2,800 feet from the frontal moraine of 1856, and the vertical 
‘ablation’ was estimated to be between 400 and 450 feet.* 

The doubts expressed in recent years by M. Cordier and Herr J. 
Meurer as to the genuineness of the ascent of the Finsteraarhorn 
effected by Herr Meyer’s guides in 1812, have called forth an article 
from Herr G. Studer in defence of it.f They laid great stress on the 
assertion made by Zschokke that Meyer saw the guides on the summit, 
which cannot have been the case. Herr Studer considers this state- 
ment to have been added by Zschokke, and relies much on the 
statement of Professor Wyss in his ‘Berner Oberland’ (Bern, 1817) 
that the guide Arnold Abbiih] had related to him, without exaggera- 
tion, the dangers of the ascent. A number of minor notices and 
reviews follow, chiefly by the editor. Amongst these is a summary of 
several expeditions in the Dolomites, communicated by Mr. Stafford 
Anderson of our own club. 


* This must refer to the glacier below the ice-fall. I have crossed above 
the ice-fall in the years 1860, 1869, 1872, and 1879, and it was not until the 
latter year that the variation in the level was remarkable, and it certainly did 
not amount to 100 feet. 

t Cf. Alpine Journal, ‘Modern Mountaineering,’ vol. viii. pp. 64-7. 
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The illustrations to the volume are fewer this year and poorer than 
usual. The best is a map of Switzerland (1: 500,000), by Leuzinger. 
The general effect is good, but in beauty and clearness of detail it 
cannot compare with the maps of the Club district published in recent 
volumes. J. SOWERBY. 


Annuaire du Club Alpin Francais. 8™* année, 1881. 
(Paris: Hachette. 18 francs.) 


We learn from the preface to this volume that the extraordinary 
delay in publication (for it is six months too late, and contains narra- 
tives of the expeditions made in 1881) will not, it is hoped, occur again, 
arrangements having been made to prevent it. This expectation, we 
trust, will be realised, for it is most undesirable that the publications of 
any society should fall into arrears, particularly when they are to 
contain descriptions of ascents which climbers may wish: to repeat. 

The volume, belated though it be, contains many interesting papers, 
of which our space will allow us to give but a short account. The 
most generally interesting article is that by M. F. Reymond, describing 
very vividly two terrible nights in August 1881 spent in the newly- 
repaired hut on the Aiguille du Goftter. What between the wind, the 
snow, and the lightning, the party had a narrow escape. 

In Dauphiné we have an interesting account of the ascent of the 
Aiguille du Plat de la Selle from the east by M. Henry Duhamel (one 
of our own members), illustrated by a magnificent panorama from the 
summit, reproduced by the phototypic process from M. Duhamel’s own 
photographs. This plate and the large panorama from the Grande 
Ruine by M. Perrin (belonging to the volume of 1880, but kept back 
by a series of accidents) will give some idea to outsiders of the 
grandeur and extent of the glacier scenery of the district, the views 
being taken from two of the best belvederes in the central Dauphiné 
Alps; they contain many names previously hardly known beyond a 
very narrow circle of enthusiasts. The Pralognan fete of the club in 
1881 gives special interest to articles on the Aiguille de Polset and the 
Vallon des Allues (the latter of which was described in these pages 
years ago—vol. ii. p. 312 *)—two rarely visited groups in the Tarentaise 
Alps. The latter article is an account of an attempt on the Aiguille 
du Fruit (10,027 feet), which has hitherto resisted all attacks. Count 
Henry Russell, M. Wallon, and M. de Saint-Saud write on the 
Pyrenees, the work done by members of the club on the Spanish side 
being detailed and defended by M. Prudent, a distinguished officer of the 
engineers. It isno doubt extremely valuable in itself, but it may perhaps 
be questioned whether, strictly speaking, it comes within the juris- 
diction of the French Club. The references to the work of Mr. Reilly, 
Mr. Mathews, Mr. Nichols, Mr. Tuckett, and other members of our 
club are irrelevant, as unluckily we have no Alps in England which 
need to be surveyed, while our French neighbours are more fortunate. 
But in making these remarks we must not be understood to depreciate 
in any way the great topographical value of the work done by our 


* Cf. Alpine Journal, vii. 150; ix. 102-4. 
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French colleagues. Other articles recount the adventures of a 
‘ caravane scolaire ’ amidst the Dauphiné glaciers, the guideless ascent of 
the Aletschhorn from the south by MM. Puiseux, and travels in 
Iceland, Lapland (by M. Rabot, of which mention has already heen made 
in these pages), Morocco (by M. Durier), besides a note on the Himalaya 
with a fine view of the Kinchinjunga range by Herr Déchy. 

Of the other articles two deserve special attention. One by 
M. Daubrée (president of the club and member of the Institute of 
France) explains the changes in the configuration of the surface of the 
earth brought about by causes later in date than the formation of the 
various groups of rocks of which it is made up. The operation of 
one cause is specially studied and illustrated by experiments—that 
of ‘ cassures.” The article is worthy of the great scientific repu- 
tation of its author, and deserves careful study. The other, by 
M. H. Ferrand, is concerned with the spelling of local names. 
Starting from the sound principle that each name has a meaning, and 
that the spelling should as far as possible show the etymology, the 
author discusses names taken from physical features, from neighbour- 
hood of villages or alps, from the situation, from animals, or plants, or 
things, and from a dead language. The idea is very good, but we 
cannot approve the way in which it is carried out. The vaguest resem- 
blances in spelling or sound induce the author in many cases to hazard 
the most improbable conjectures. We specially demur to the suggested 
derivation of the name of the Ecrins from the valley leading up to it— 
the Vallon des Ecrins. No evidence is brought to show that the Bonne- 
pierre valley was ever known by the name of Ecrins, and we believe 
| that it is not possible to prove this point. Nor does the explanation of 
Arsines-Oursines—from ‘ours,’ commend itself to impartial critics. 
In many cases, however, M. Ferrand’s suggestions may be of use, 
and the article is enriched by notes by M. de Rochas d’Aiglun, who 
has paid special attention to the subject of Alpine nomenclature. 

On July 1 last the club consisted of thirty-five sections, numbering 
no less than 4,172 members, 636 being recruits of the first six months of 
1882. It is needless to add that the get-up of the volume is admirable. 
This consoles us somewhat for the long time we have had to wait for 
its appearance. 


Annuaire de la Société des Towristes du Dauphiné. 7™° année, 1881. 
(Grenoble: Allier.) 


This year’s ‘ Annuaire’ of the enterprising society which has done 
so much for travellers in its district contains fewer strictly Alpine 
articles than usual, the two chief being a translation of a paper by Mr. 
Gardiner, which originally appeared in those pages, on some new 
ascents in the Val Godemar, and a description of some excursions in 
the neglected ranges round Allevard by M. Henri Ferrand. By far the 
most interesting and important article, however, is that by M. Florian 
Vallentin, a distinguished Dauphiné archeologist, entitled ‘ Excursions 
Archéologiques dans les Alpes Cottiennes et Graies.’ It is concerned 
with the ancient history and geography of these regions, and is particu- 
larly valuable as being written by a man who not merely knows his 
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authorities and is able to use them, but is also personally acquainted with 
the topography and physical features of the districts on which he writes. 
The careful way in which the traces of Roman roads are traced out is 
specially noticeable, though, wonderful to say, the writer avoids the great 
Hannibalian question, except in so far as his researches lead him (p. 211) 
to the conclusion that the Carthaginian army crossed from the valley of 
the Drac to that of the Romanche by Orciéres, the Col de Prelles, and 
Freissiniéres. This opinion will commend itself to those who know 
the ground, and points to an acceptance of the Mont Genévre us the 
pass by which Hannibal crossed the main chain of the Alps, a theory 
which is steadily gaining favour in France. We are glad tosee that Mr. 
Vallentin repudiates (p. 201) M. Desjardins’ wild supposition that there 
was a Roman track across the Col des Muandes from Bardonneéche 
to Briangon. ‘ I] suffit d’avoir vu ce col et de l’avoir traversé pour se 
rendre compte de l’impossibilité matérielle du passage de la voie, surtout 
sur le versant italien.” But M. Vallentin would do well to reconsider 
his opinion (p. 228) that there was a road in Roman times across the 
Mont Cenis. The whole paper may be recommended as very valuable 
from its precise local information.* The society, which numbered 613 
members last March, has continued its labours in Dauphiné, and in 
July last opened a new chalet, by which the accommodation at the 
Sept Laux is very much increased. Nor, in ending a notice of the 
‘Annuaire’ of one of the most vigorous and flourishing local Alpine 
societies with which we are acquainted, should we omit to mention 
the very useful ‘Revue Alpine,’ or list of all expeditions made in 
Dauphiné in the summer of 1881, the value of such a list for pur- 
poses of reference being very great. The Society has lately established 
a section at Paris to fourm a centre for all interested in Dauphiné and 
to spread information by means of lectures, &c., as to that most inte- 
resting district. M. Charles Rabot (11 Rue de Condé) is acting as 
secretary at present. 


Scritti varti di Argomento attenente al? Alpinismo. Anno V. 
(Florence: Niccolai.) 


The active Florentine section of the Italian Alpine Club offers us 
in this pamphlet the fifth annual record of its labours. It contains 
many interesting papers on various excursions in the Apuan Alps 
and the Tuscan Apennines, notices of several newly-established 
mountain inns (e.g. at Montepiano and at Badia Prataglia), and a de- 
scription of a chestnut-tree said to surpass in size all others in Tuscany. 
This last is to be seen near Carda, a village in a tributary of the Arno; 
its circumference atthe base is 59 feet, its diameter is 14 feet 9 inches, and 
its height about 20 feet. Mr. Budden, in his address at the annual 
meeting held last March, gives a brief summary of the progress of the 
society during the previous year. Last July it numbered 207 mem- 


* An interesting sketch of the chief Swiss passes and of their historical and 
commercial importance in the Middle Ages will be found in Das Ausland for 
June 12 last (Cotta, Stuttgart). The author is Herr W. Heyd, the — 
authority on medizval commerce with the Levant. 
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bers. We must not forget to mention some very good advice as to the 
establishment and maintenance of small mountain inns, contributed 
by various writers @ propos of Signor Vaccarone’s letter in No. 48 
of the ‘ Bollettino’ of the Italian Club. We trust that it may lead to 
an improvement in this matter, so important to all travellers. 


Die Vergletscherung der Deutschen Alpen: thre Ursachen, periodisohe Wieder- 
kehr und ihr Einfluss auf die Bodengestaltung. Gekroénte Preisschrift von 
Dr, Albrecht Penck. (Leipzig: Barth. 16 francs.) 


This work, which is one of about 500 pages, after a preliminary 
chapter on the history of glacial geology is divided into three parts— 
the first on the last glaciation of Upper Bavaria and North Tirol, 
the second on the earlier glaciation of the same region, and the third 
on the formation of the lakes of Upper Bavaria. In these the reader 
will find the traces of glaciers, real or supposed, worked out with much 
minuteness, and illustrated with a map indicating the district formerly 
covered by glacier ice, together with several sections and other 
illustrations. In the space at our disposal it is impossible to give any- 
thing like an outline of the details here discussed, so we must content 
ourselves with expressing the general opinion which we have formed. 
It is that the present work is a typical example of a large class of 
German scientific books; it is exhaustive of the literature of the 
subject, but it exhibits little ability in dealing with the facts so indus- 
triously collected, little power of appreciating their weight in an 
argument. Anyone who wishes to possess a compendium of what has 
been written on the subject of glaciers and their work, together with 
abundant references, will find this book supply his want; but he will 
seek in vain in it for anything like a thorough discussion of the prin- 
cipal difficulties of the theories which are especially favoured by [the 
author. He is a firm believer in ground moraine in its fullest develop- 
ment, but does not seem to appreciate the difficulties which this belief 
involves. He is in the main a disciple of Sir A. Ramsay as to the 
origin of lake basins, but should one of these decline to lend itself to 
this theory he does not scruple to assign it to some other cause. Such 
a mode of reasoning would be legitimate in different regions, but it is 
hardly admissible in the case.of lake basins in neighbouring valleys. 


Bidekher’s Siid-Baiern, Tirol und Salzburg, Oesterreich, Steiermark, Karnten, 
Krain und Kiistenland. 20th edition, 1882. (Leipzig. 6s.) 


It is scarcely necessary to do more than mention the latest edition 
of a standard work, which is the only one we know of which brings 
its Alpine information up to date. It is, therefore, indispensable to all 
travellers in the Eastern Alps as long as mountaineers are compelled 
to rely on antiquated editions of Mr. Ball’s great work. (ls it useless 
to ask when this unfortunate state of things will be remedied?) The 
present edition of Biideker may be divided into eleven separately sewn 
parts, which are guaranteed to keep together and are specially con- 
venient for those climbers who indulge in the luxury of carrying their 
own knapsack. | 
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An Impromptu Ascent of Mont Blano. By W. A. Le Mesurier. 
(Elliot Stock. 4s.) 


This thin volume is a very pleasantly written account of an ascent of 
Mont Blanc by two young Englishmen, who seem to have had no 
experience of Alpine work before. It is agreeably distinguished from 
many works of a similar kind by the absence of exaggeration and by a 
faithful account of the impressions left by the expedition. The pub- 
lication of a narrative of so well known a walk seems to carry us back 
to the early part of the century; but this little work may reach a class 
of readers who are not specialists in Alpine matters, and it may be 
confidently recommended to them. ‘The lithographs do not add any 
beauty to the book, but French words and names are, as might be 
expected, very accurately given. 

T. G. Bonney. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Club was held on Monday, 
December 18, 1882, Professor Bonney, F.R.S. (President), in the chair. 

Prince TEano, Rev. H. M. Patcu, Herr Kart Scnuuz, Monsieur 
F£.1x Perrin, Messrs. G. StapyLTon Barnes, M. Locke Biake, Carus 
D. CunnincHaM, KE. H. Fison, and WittiamM WILLIAMS were balloted 
for and elected members of the Club. 

Messrs. J. WALKER HartTiey and J. OaKLey Maunp were elected 
members of Committee in the places of Messrs. H. Seymour Hoare 
and Walter Leaf, who retired by rotation. The President, Vice- 
Presidents, Honorary Secretary, and other members of Committee 
(being all eligible for re-election under the rules of the Club) were, on 
the motion of Mr. Wm. MaTHEws, unanimously re-elected for the year 
1883. 

The President read to the Club a communication which he had re- 
ceived from M. Maillot, the Secretary of the Savoie section of the 
French Alpine Club, announcing that it was proposed to hold the 
annual meeting of that club at Sixt and Chamonix in August 1883, 
and tendering a very cordial invitation to the members of the Alpine 
Club to be present on the occasion. 

The Rev. W. S. Green then read a paper upon ‘The Ascent of 
Mount Cook, New Zealand,’ which was illustrated by an excellent 
sketch map and by a quantity of water-colour drawings and photo- 
graphs, the work of the author. In the discussion which followed 
Messrs. Wm. Matuews, C. G. Heatucote, DouGcLas FRESHFIELD, and 
others took part. The PresipENT then moved a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Green for his most interesting paper, which was accorded unani- 
mously, Mr. Green, on rising to reply, being received with the greatest 
possible enthusiasm by an unusually numerous meeting. 

The Annual Winter Picture Exhibition and Dinner took place at 
Willis’s Rooms on the afternoon and evening of the following day. 
The Picture Exhibition was, as usual, extremely crowded, and, on the 
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whole, fully attained the high standard of former years. Where there 
was so much to admire it seems almost invidious to particularise; but 
the paintings and sketches of Mr. Croft (for many years one of the main 
stays of this exhibition) attracted once again undiminished interest and 
attention. The work of Messrs. Compton, Alfred Williams, and Garrett 
Smith was also greatly admired. Nor must we forget a magnificent 
example of the celebrated Italian artist Signor Costa (lent by Mr. D. 
W. Freshfield), representing the mountains of Carrara, which was one 
of the great attractions of the exhibition. 

The collection of large photographs exhibited by Mr. Donkin showed 
a distinct advance even upon his wonderful work of last year, and may 
be almost said to mark yet another new era in Alpine photography. 
Perhaps the most attractive to the mountaineer of all this remarkable 
series was a view of the Aiguilles Verte and du Dru from Trélaporte ; 
but undoubtedly the most amusing to the non-clambering public was that 
entitled ‘Modern Mountaineering,’ in which the most popular of ex- 
secretaries and most brilliant of cragsmen was represented peacefully 
engaging in lawn tennis on the slopes of the Prarion. Herr Beck of 
Strasburg, the pioneer of high Alpine photography, exhibited a most 
elaborate and highly-finished series of Swiss Alpine photographs, 
including a complete panorama from the summit of the Diindenhorn, 
with which the artist had been admirably successful. Signor Sella of 
the Italian Alpine Club sent a complete panorama taken from the actual 
summit of the Matterhorn, which was also greatly admired. 

Mr. Green’s sketches and photographs of New Zealand were much 
appreciated, as well for their intrinsic merit as for their special interest 
at this time. 

Some most spirited and artistic wood carvings by the late Andreas 
Maurer, and a very lifelike statuette of the latter carved by his tried 
friend and companion Johann Jaun, were also prominent features of 
the exhibition. 

At the dinner in the evening 166 members and their friends sat 
down to celebrate the ‘silver wedding’ of the Club. Amongst the 
guests on the occasion were Leonard Courtney, Esq., M.P. (Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury), Prof. Geikie, F.R.S. (Director General 
of the Geological Survey of Great Britain), and the President of the 
Geological Society. 


Corrigenda. 


Vol. x. p. 418, line 28, M. Montandon’s party reached Thun the next day. 
o> Xi. ,, 48, , 25, for ‘Diablerets’ read ‘ Neuchatel.’ 

87, Mr. Watson's accident took place in 1860, not 1865. 

88, the name of the porter killed on August 20, 1877, was Maurice Truchet, who 
perished near the hut on the Aiguille Grise. Cf. Durier’s ‘ Mont Blanc,’ p. 338 
(2nd edition). 

» » Herr Reuter was killed on the well-known Saléve, near Le Coin, a small ham- 

let 14 hr. from Geneva, close to which the accident occurred. 
» 9) 127, Mr. Muddock’s letter is dated from the Savage Club. 
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THE Passes across THE WEISSTHOR Ripcr. By W. M. 
Conway. (Read before the Alpine Club March 6, 1883.) 


‘Veré mendaces erant colles et multitudo montium.’ 


ee little story of a single day’s climbing, which gave rise 

to this paper, is of so trifling a character in these days of 
impossible ascents made easy, that I almost feel as if some 
apology were needed for troubling the Club with it at all. 
The interest which may be lacking to the account of my own 
little bit of work I hope in a measure to supply by regarding 
it as a small portion of the collective holiday labours of several 
mountaineers at different times. 

In the last days of June 1882, I was driven by the heat 
from the plains of Italy up to the snows and rains of Macug- 
naga. No other mountaineers were there, and I had to 
spend several days of bad weather in long discussions with the 
innkeeper, Franz Lochmatter. We talked over the history of 
pretty nearly every chamois he had killed, we investigated the 
geography of the drains of his house, we fed his chickens, and 
we got through a wearisome quantity of Alpine talk. After 
five days passed in that way I was determined that I would get 
away to Zermatt at once, ‘ weather or no.’ 

Everybody knows the general aspect of the mountains from 
Macugnaga. Looking along the ridge from left to right are a 
row of peaks against the sky, many of them mere mounds, but 
visible and deserving names, though the nomenclature is as 
usual confused. The Nord End is divided from the Jagerhorn 
by a clearly enough marked col, with a name of its own—the 
Jigerjoch, but from the Jigerhorn to the Strahlhorn names 
and localities have little connexion one with another. The 
Fillar Kuppe and the Cima di Jazzi are fixed points. Be- 
tween the Fillar Kuppe and the Jigerhorn are a bunch of 
cols, led up to by couloirs from what everyone calls the Fillar 
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glacier,* and these ought all to be named Fillar Joch. Then 
between the Cima di Jazzi and the Fillar Kuppe are another 
bunch of cols, likewise reached by couloirs from another glacier, 
called the Jazzi or Alt Weissthor glacier, and all these cols 
should be classed as varieties of the Old Weissthor. Then come 
a couple of cols, which go close to the peak wrongly called Cima 
di Rofel on the Federal map; it might be named Neue 
Weissthor Spitze, and the cols are New Weissthors.t Last of 
all comes the little peak marked Weissthor on the Federal 
map, and there a whole quantity of routes meet, leading from 
Zermatt or the Riffel to Mattmark or Macugnaga, and all 
these are varieties of the Schwarzberg- Weissthor. 

Now almost every one of these cols had been crossed in 
every conceivable direction. The passages in the neighbour- 
hood of the Jagerhorn have been thoroughly worked out. 
Messrs. Morshead and C. E. Mathews ascended the great 
aréte running down from that peak, and when near the summit 
turned to the left and got over the true Jigerjoch; others 
have ascended the same aréte directly to the summit of the 
peak; and Signor L. Brioschi turned to the right and crossed 
the watershed at a point north of the Jégerhorn.{ Brioschi’s col 
was, of course, a variation on the Jagerjoch ; but one passage of 
the true Fillarjoch previous to mine, that is to say, one passage 
from the Fillar glacier to the upper snowfields of the Gorner 
glacier, seemed to be recorded; and about that 1 must say a 
word. 

It is not possible now to rake up the question of where the 
real Old Weissthor, if such a pass ever existed, lay. Dr. 
Schulz, in a recent volume of the S.A.C. Jahrbuch (vol. xvu.), 
has gone very thoroughly into the question, and shown that all 
the early authorities—De Saussure, Engelhardt, and Schlagint- 
weit—appear to agree in pointing out the col immediately south 
of the Fillar Kuppe, that is to say, between the Fillar Kuppe 
and the little peak which may be called Kleine Fillar Kuppe, 
as the point where tradition said the old pass lay. Schlagint- 
weit’s map seemed clear on this point, and at all events, in the 
winter of 1881, Dr. Schulz persuaded himself that here, at 


* The Dufour map has Fillar glacier where it ought to have 
Jazzi glacier, and Riegh! glacier where it ought to have Fillar glacier. 

{¢ The peaks of red rock, 3483 m. on the Federal Map, and an 
unmeasured peak west of it, are those known as Rofelhorner at 
Macugnaga. 

t Bollettino del C. A. I. x. 220-21. As a matter of fact he went 
from the Riffel to Macugnaga. 
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any rate, a comparatively easy passage might be made. He 
discussed the matter with Lochmatter, and the friendly inn- 
keeper spoke him words of caution, and so, in the following 
summer, he started off with good hopes. But when he was 
comparatively near to the point on the ridge for which he was 
aiming, he encountered the curse of the adventurous, in the 
form of ‘ Platten’ somewhere on the south-east flank of the 
Fillar Kuppe, and so the thing had to be abandoned. Here, 
at any rate, Dr. Schulz concluded, the real Old Weissthor 
did not lie.* | 

My expedition has been already mentioned in the Journal 
(vol. xi. p. 116), and need not occupy much space here. It 
may have been made previously either by Schlagintweit or 
Brioschi. My guide was Louis Zurbriicken. It was for both 
of us the first climb of the year (July 3, 1882), and we suf- 
fered terribly from all the ils that want of training brings. 
Moreover, we left the rope behind at the breakfast place below 
the ice-fall, and did not discover our error till we reached the 
edge of the névé, whence Zurbriicken had to go back and 
fetch it. The only real piece of climbing was up the final 
rock wall. This we struck at the foot of the great coulow in 
the corner near the Jigerhorn. We might, perhaps, have 
walked straight up the couloir, but we thought it safer to keep 
away from any chance of falling stones, and so we climbed 
straight up the steep, but on the whole good, rocks to the edge 
of the névé of the Gorner glacier. Clouds were our constant 
companions, and so we never saw what, to my mind, is one of 
the finest views in the Alps, the gently Scohting Gorner 
glacier, with the Matterhorn and its jagged fellows rising be- 
yond—‘ doubtless one of the most divertissant and considerable 
vistas in the world.’ In descending to the Riffel we took a 
very circuitous course to avoid crevasses, a precaution advisable, 
seeing that we were only a party of two.t 


* Prof. Schulz writes to me: ‘I thought at first that Schlagintweit 
had crossed in 1851 between the Jigerhorn and Fillarkuppe, as he 
marks his route on his map; but from the picture of the Weissthor 
given by him it is clear that he went in the gully north of the Fillar- 
kuppe.’ The question will be further worked out in an article in the 
eighteenth volume of the 8. A. C. Jahrbuch, which will also contain 
accounts of Dr. Schulz’ expeditions over the Fillarkuppe, the Rofel 
pass, the Old and New Weissthors, and the Schwarzberg- Weissthor. 

The reader will observe that the Kleine Fillar Kuppe separates 
the Fillar Joch from the pass which Professor Schulz tried. Loch- 
matter tells me that a party crossed the ridge between my couloir and 
the Jiigerhorn. They reached the snow slope at the foot of the couloir, 
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The next point we come to is the Fillar Kuppe, and over 
the summit of this lies, at any rate, one route. It was crossed 
by Professor Schulz on Aug. 7, 1882.* He slept at the 
Fillar Alp, and ascended the very steep east aréte in nine 
hours (including halts) to the summit. 

The Old Weissthor, or Jazzi glacier, and the rocky theatre, 
seamed with couloirs, at its head, lie between the main east 
ridges of the Fillar Kuppe and the Cima di Jazzi. All the 
passes leading from this glacier to the névé of the Gorner must 
be called varieties of the Old Weissthor. Wherever the 
ancient pass may have been situated, if ever there was an 
ancient pass at all, the name Old Weissthor is now far too 
firmly attached in Alpine nomenclature to the central col of 
this group to be henceforth altered. Professor Schulz con-— 
siders that the employment of the name ‘ Alt Weissthor’ to 
designate the passes between the Cima di Jazzi and the Fillar- 
kuppe is a recent innovation on the part of the guides. The 
old traditions are opposed to it. He writes to me: ‘ Should 
the gap between the Lesser and the Greater Fillarkuppe prove 
impracticable at the point indicated as “ Alt Weissthor ” in 
De Saussure’s engraving and Schlagintweit’s map, at any rate 
the gap between the Jigerhorn and the Lesser Fillarkuppe is 
practicable. At this latter point Von Welden’s sketch marks 
*< das weisse Thor,” and with it agree Engelhardt, Ulrich, 
G. Studer, Canon Berchtold, and Agassiz. Berchtold and 
Engelhardt call the Fillarkuppe “ Berg iiber dem Weissthor,” 
and that portion of the Gorner glacier which falls from the 
Jaigerhorn and Fillarkuppe the “ Weissthor glacier.” This 
opinion receives confirmation from the fact that the depres- 
sion between the Jagerhorn and the Lesser Fillarkuppe is 
the lowest along the whole ridge from the Nord End to the 
Schwarzberg-Weissthor. I should prefer to confine the name 
‘‘ Fillarpass” to the first couloir (Ellerman’s) north of the 
Fillarkuppe, and to call the two cols (Tyndall’s and Tuckett’s) 
further north “ Jazzipass.”’ 

In the centre of the glacier below the feet of all the couloirs 
is a large and conspicuous island of rock known as the Castell 
Franco (or Frang, in Macugnaga patois), where all the routes 
of this group jo. The traveller from Macugnaga ascends to 


and then bearing to the left took to the rocks on the N.E. face of the 
Jagerhorn, zigzagged up them, and then bearing back to the right at 
the end, reached a point on the watershed about 200 paces south of the 
top of the couloir. 

* Oesterr. Alp.-Zeit. 1882, p. 279. S.A. C. Jahrb. xviii. 
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the Belvedere, crosses the ice to the Fillar Alp, and then 
mounts over slopes of snow of tolerable steepness to this rock- 
island. Above him are now three great couloirs. The one 
most to the left is bent, and leads almost to the summit of the 
Fillar Kuppe, the second and third are straight. They are 
separated by a rock buttress, which props up a small rocky 
head, and for it Professor Schulz suggests the convenient 
name Jazzikopf. The rest of the rock wall to the north is 
seamed by a multitude of smaller gullies, all trending towards 
the Cima. 

The most southerly couloir, the bent one, which leads 
almost to the top of the Fillar Kuppe, was stated by Loch- 
matter to be the one which Professor Tyndall ascended in 
1861. Such, however, cannot be the case, as it is clear from 
the Professor’s published account * that he chose the left of 
the two couloirs visible from Macugnaga, that is to say the 
central one of the three. Tyndall’s couloir was straight, and 
from the rocks beside it he could see into Tuckett’s couloir. 
The bent couloir seems to have been first ascended on July 10, 
1882, by Mr. J. Ellerman. He has kindly sent me the fol- 
lowing account of the expedition :— 

‘ We arrived at the foot of the couloir at 7.30 a.m. Hence 
we climbed the rocks above us, and then kept straight up the 
couloir toa corner of rocks on the right, formed by the bending 
of the couloir. We tried the rocks here, but they were 
impracticable (about 11.15 a.m.). We turned this corner of 
rocks, and kept for about a quarter of an hour up the couloir; 
then we took to some rocks on the left, then to some in the 
middle. After these we dodged from right to left for shelter 
from falling ice. When near the top we bore sharply to the 
right to turn a bad ‘‘cornice” (or rather wall of ice), and 
arrived at the top of the col about 1.10 p.m. There was 
every appearance of falling stones at the bottom of the couloir, 
but we did not meet with any; the falling ice was dangerous.’ 

Over the mass of rock that lies between Ellerman’s couloir 
and the one next to the north of it (Tyndall’s couloir) Schla- 

intweit seems to have descended in his passage of the Old 
Weissthor in 1851. The point where he crossed the ridge 
was the same as where Mr. Ellerman crossed, but Schlagint- 
weit’s route lay over rocks, and landed him on the broad patch 
of snow at the foot of Tyndall’s couloir. 

The graphic account of Professor Tyndall’s expedition, made 
in the year 1861, is well known, and need only be referred to 


* ‘ Mountaineering in 1861, 
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here. He mounted by the central couloir of the three, took 
to the rocks on the right about halfway up, and by these suc- 
ceeded in gaining a footing on the watershed. Considerable 
danger was experienced from falling stones. 

‘I clearly remember,’ he says, ‘the ice wall at the top of 
the couloir, which we never expected to scale. We hoped to 
get up the rocks to the right of it, and to these we had to 
betake ourselves earlier than we anticipated. It renders me 
uncomfortable even now (Jan. 1883) to think of the roar of 
the descending stones, hemmed in as we were in the ice gully.’ 
A very similar route was followed by Prof. Schulz in 1881. 
I am indebted to Lochmatter for an account of another route 
which passes up Tyndall’s couloir. He says you must ascend 
the couloir for about 200 métres; then if you like you take to 
the rocks on the left, or you go further up the couloir itself 
for about the same distance. Now, at any rate, you attack the 
rocks on the left, and mount them, continually bearing to the 
left till you strike a chamois track, which is difficult to find. 
This leads you with tolerable ease to the col. Mr. Davidson 
seems to have been the first to go this way. 

We come next to the route usually taken by climbers 
crossing the Old Weissthor from Macugnaga. It lies up the 
rock buttress of the Jazzikopf. The way leads first into the 
most northerly of the three couloirs. It soon turns to the left 
up a kind of gully giving access to a ledge.* From this it 
turns to the right towards the main ridge, and follows that till 
about half the rock wall is surmounted. Now an inclined 
ledge conducts to the right, almost to the edge of the couloir. 
Thence the rocks are ascended fairly straight up, till, just at 
the top, the snow is taken to and the col reached. 

The third (most northerly) of the great couloirs was the one 
chosen by Mr. Tuckett in 1861. It is not advisable to ascend 
by this route unless in exceptional states of the snow, the 
gully being often swept by stones; but if the snow be good 
this is far the best way to descend in passing from the Riffel 
to Macugnaga. It was first descended by Mr. Whitwell in 
1872. On August 5, 1878, after some days of snowstorm, I 
crossed with Messrs. Scriven and Penhall by this route. We 
found the snow in the couloir deep and firm, very little step- 
cutting was required, and we hardly touched the rocks. No 
stones fell, and in two and a half hours after leaving the col 
we were below the Castel Franco. 


* The same ledge may be reached by a band of snow which leads 
up to it from the central couloir. 
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Between Tuckett’s Old Weissthor and the Cima numerous 
routes may be taken, for the most part easy and safe. One of 
these routes was first crossed by Dr. Giissfeldt.* He followed 
over the rocks just to the north of Tuckett’s couloir, keeping 
parallel to that. The same or a similar route is often chosen 
by Imboden, who calls it Fillar Pass, and tells me that he has 
crossed it many times. The point where the watershed is 
struck in the latter case lies about halfway between the Cima 
and the Jazzikopf. It is possible that the original Old Weiss- 
thor lay somewhere in this direction. The Cima, it will be 
remembered, throws out a great easterly rock spur, the north- 
east face of which looks down on the snow slopes mounted by 
travellers in crossing the ordinary Neue Weissthor, whilst the 
south-east face sends its loose stones down to the Old Weissthor 
glacier. The north-east face is not steep, and is moreover 
furrowed by easy and wide gullies, the home of numerous 
chamois at certain seasons. It would be very easy to mount 
this north-east face by one of the gullies as far as the ridge, 
and then to turn over on to the south-east face and reach 
a point on the watershed. Now Lochmatter states that there 
is a regular old path up one of these gullies as far as the 
ridge; further, he says that happening to be in that neigh- 
bourhood one day on the S.E. face of the ridge in the pursuit 
of chamois (the track being likewise a chamois track), he picked 
up among the rocks an old piece of wood, as thick as a man’s 
arm, which was roughly carved all over with names. Lastly, 
he says that on the great Weissthor ridge, nearer to the Cima 
than to the Jazzikopf, there still stands a large and ancient 
stone man, which may have been a landmark in former days. 
One thing is, at any rate, certain, and that is that the route 
thus marked out is very easy, is one that any chamois hunter 
would be likely to hit upon, and is only dangerous when stones 
are falling. . 

The Cima di Jazzi itself has been traversed many times by 
routes more than one. Mr. C. KE. Mathews reached its summit 
by the rocks from the Old Weissthor glacier.t On August 16, 
1874, Mr. A. W. Pearson was on his way over the ordinary 
Neue Weissthor, and had just reached the foot of the great 
couloir on the north (the right looking from Macugnaga) of 
the Cima. His guide, Alexander Lochmatter, induced him to 
alter his plans, and they went thence to the left, over some 
rocks, on to the broad shelf of snow so conspicuous on the 


~* Deutsche Rundschau, vol. xi. (1877), p. 419. 
¢ Alpine Journal, vol. viii. p. 52, 
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Italian face of the Cima, and by following this they reached a 
point whence they could cut through the cornice and get on 
to the summit.* 

The passes north of the Cima likewise fall into groups. The 
first group consists of those which pass between the Cima and 
the Neue Weissthor Spitze. The lowest point between these 
two peaks is situated at the head of the great couloir already 
referred to, and by this couloir Mr. E. R. Whitwell obtained 
access to it from Macugnaga in the year 1872. He named 
his pass Mittelthor, and found that it could be reached in five 
hours from Macugnaga, and that the couloir was not so steep 
as Tuckett’s.f 

The Neue Weissthor, now in common use, though not the 
pass which originally bore that name, lies a few yards north 
of the Mittelthor. The traveller mounts from Macugnaga to 
the snow slope at the foot of Whitwell’s couloir, then he turns 
up the rocks on his right and ascends them till he gets on the 
shelf of snow above them, which bears the same relation to 
the Neue Weissthor Spitze that the snow shelf previously 
mentioned bears to the Cima di Jazzi. He follows this snow 
shelf to its highest point, and then passes almost horizontally 
to the left, over rocks, to a point on the watershed. It is 
to be observed that this New Weissthor is not the pass ori- 
ginally so named, and to which reference will immediately be 
made. 

If a climber were to take his stand on the Neue Weissthor 
Spitze, and then to advance northwards along the watershed, 
he would come, in a little more than a quarter of a mile, to a 
small rocky summit. This is the point (3612 m.) marked 
Weissthor on the Federal map, obviously because it was at 
this point that travellers prior to 1856, crossing from Zermatt 
to Macugnaga, left the névé of the Findelen glacier, and began 
to descend. Here a change takes place. The main ridge 
continues its northerly course, bending somewhat to the west, 
but it is no longer the boundary between the Macugnaga and 
Zermatt valleys. It is henceforward invisible from the Macug- 
naga side, and divides the névés of the Findelen and Schwarz- 
enberg glaciers. Its place as boundary of the Macugnaga 
valley and the watershed between the Swiss and Italian rivers 
is taken by a new ridge, which starts from this insignificant 
peak and runs due east to the Monte Moro. Looked at from 


* Alpine Journal, vol. vili. p. 52. 
+ These particulars have been communicated to me by Mr. Whit- 
well. The Laueners were his guides. 
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the valley of Macugnaga, or from the Pizzo Bianco, this 
Monte Moro ridge seems continuous with the main ridge from 
Monte Rosa and the Cima. It is only by observing the 
direction of the strata as marked by gullies and strips of snow 
that the exact point of junction of these two ridges can be 
discerned by a spectator from the Italian side. Standing on 
this little peak it is possible to look down three main valleys 
—those of the Findelen glacier, of the Schwarzenberg glacier, 
and of Macugnaga. To prevent mistakes I shall call this peak 
the Schwarzberg-Weissthor Spitze (3612 m.). 

At this point there is a grand junction of routes. It may be 
reached either from Zermatt or the Riffel; and the traveller 
may descend from it by a choice of ways. Under any circum- 
stances he must commence by descending on to the Monte 
Moro ridge. This for a few yards consists of a narrow snow 
aréte, the once famous aréte blanche which excited emotions 
a quarter of a century ago, though they are not shared by a 
less susceptible generation, who no longer recognise the ‘ preci- 
pices’ on either hand as particularly alarming. In fact the 
Italian cliff was climbed to the crest, where it touches the 
Schwarzberg-Weissthor Spitze, gained from Macugnaga via 
the Rofel glacier and the rocks directly above it, by Mr. D. 
Freshfield and some friends in 1867. Their route lay some 
distance to the west of the passes subsequently described, and 
is steep but far from difficult; * the slope on its northern side 
soon becomes less steep, and a glissade will land him on the névé 
of the Schwarzenberg glacier. He may now descend, if he 
pleases, to Mattmark, or he may pass over a rounded snow-ridge 
and get on to the Seewinen glacier, and so go to the Monte 
Moro pass; but there are other routes which would take him to 
Macugnaga, and with them only are we now concerned. All 
these routes cross the aforementioned ridge which descends 
from the Schwarzberg-Weissthor Spitze to the Monte Moro. 

In order to fix the position of the passes over this ridge it is 
necessary to refer to the nomenclature of the points along it which 
admit of easy recognition. Passing from the Schwarzberg- 
Weissthor Spitze the first peak one comes to is unmarked and 
unmeasured on any map. Its neighbour on the east is marked 
3483 m. on the Federal map, and these two peaks together are 


* These details are communicated by Mr. D. Freshfield. His guides 
were the late Daniel Balley and Peter Michel, neither of whom knew 
the ground, and they made the ‘ variation’ by accident. Having since 
crossed the ridge from Mattmark to Zermatt he speaks with confidence 
as to the relative position of his route.—EDITorR. 
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called Rofelhérner at Macugnaga. The next peak of any 
note is the Rothhorn, marked 3237 m. on the Federal map. 
From it runs the snow ridge which separates the Seewinen 
and Schwarzenberg glaciers. Next comes the peak 3215 m., 
to which the name Faderhorn, given to it in the Federal map, 
does not belong. The real Faderhorn is a small outlier, on 
the south ridge of the Rothhorn, and much nearer Macugnaga. 

Just under the Schwarzberg-Weissthor Spitze, on the Italian 
side, lies a little glacier, the left bank of which is formed by a 
ridge running south from the Rofelhorn (3483 m.). This Rofel 
glacier may be reached from the Schwarzenberg névé by a 
pass to which the name Rofelpass should certainly be attached. 
This Rofelpass is Mr. Marshall Hall’s New Weissthor of the year 
1849. He describes himself (A. J. vol. ix. p. 175) as reaching 
the Schwarzberg-Weissthor peak, descending along the Monte 
Moro aréte ‘ for some distance,’ and then going down a ridge 
of decayed rock to snow (probably the Rofel glacier), and 
thence to Macugnaga. The same route was evidently the one 
indicated by the guide Damatter, in the year 1843, to Mr. 
Malkin (A.J. vol. x. p. 44). The same, or a very similar, route 
was selected by Professor Schulz, on August 5, 1882, and 
described in the Oesterr. Alpen-Zeitung for 1882 (p. 279). 
He followed the Monte Moro aréte for 20 min. from the 
Schwarzberg-Weissthor peak, and then turned down the 
rocks and couloirs, which brought him in 1} hour to the Rofel 
glacier. Near the foot of Whitwell’s couloir he joined the New 
Weissthor track. According to Lochmatter, a route differing 
little from this was commonly followed between about 1840 
and 1856. Travellers descended by the aréte blanche, then 
took to the Schwarzenberg névé, passed round the back of 
the west Rofelhorn, crossed the ridge betwen the two Ro- 
felhGrner, and thus reached the Rofel glacier, whence the 
remainder of the way is straightforward. 

Another pass over this ridge les between the Rothhorn 
(3237 m.) and the peak 3215 m., misnamed Faderhorn. It 
leads from the Seewinen glacier to Macugnaga. This pass has 
long been used by chamois hunters, but the first recorded 
passage of it was made by Mr. W. W. Simpson in 1875 (A. J. 
vol. vii. p. 324). The name Faderjoch is unsuitable, borrowed 
as it is from the misnamed peak; the pass should certainly 
be called the Seewinen Pass. It was likewise crossed on 
August 13, 1881, by Professor Schulz. In the descent on 
the Italian side many routes may be followed, the easiest being 
found by bearing to the left. Prof. Schulz bore to the right 
and passed just above the real Faderhorn. This pass also can 
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be combined with the Schwarzberg-Weissthor, but it is more 
suitable for climbers going from Mattmark to Macugnaga. 

Lastly, there is a pass which Imboden tells me has been 
crossed and presents no difficulties. It connects the Schwarz- 
enberg and Findelen snowfields and lies over the ridge lead- 
ing from the Schwarzberg-Weissthor peak to the Strahlhorn. 
The main incident in the climb is the ascent from the Schwarz- 
enberg glacier to the col, which lies up a somewhat steep, 
though short, wall of rock. Travellers going this way must of 
course lose the view into the Macugnaga valley, so that, though 
the climbing is more interesting, the expedition is not likely to 
be made except in dull weather. 


TWENTY YEARS’ CLIMBING AND HUNTING IN THE HiMa- 
LAYAS. By Major J. W. A. MicHELL. (Read before the 
Alpine Club, June 6, 1882.) 


HAVE been asked to give you a few details of my travels 
in the Himalayas, and in complying with this request, I 
trust my remarks may not be uninteresting to you. 

The topic, I notice, is not altogether new, as there are occa- 
sional papers in the ‘ Alpine Journal’ having reference to the 
same subject; but, as different travellers receive different im- 
pressions, perhaps additional light may present itself from a 
fresh, and I trust practical, point of view. | 

It is with a certain amount of diffidence that I appear in my 
present capacity before the members of the Alpine Club, 
because although I have, one way or another, done a certain 
amount of climbing, I cannot say that I have ever made an 
ascent with the same motive as mountaineering is now carried 
on in Europe—my principal object has been sport, but there 
can be no better training for those who wish to excel as 
cragsmen, than to hunt the ibex, the chamois, and other wild 
animals which are found on the precipitous mountain slopes 
near the snow line of the Himalayas. 

Before proceeding any further, I wish to read to you an 
extract from a letter, written many years ago by the Indian 
Correspondent of ‘ The Times,’ and which was published in 
that paper (Nov. 23, 1866). He writes from Simla, and con- 
trasts the Alps with the Himalayas, speaking rather disparag- 
ingly of the Alpine Club:—‘ Here (in the Hills) October brings 
round once a year a climate which may challenge comparison 
with any in the world, and which may be described as resem- 
bling, but surpassing, that of Florence in the same month. 
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The rains have clothed the vast ravines and valleys of the 
Himalayas with verdure which an autumn sun tinges with co- 
lours of varied charms, and have filled the mountain torrents 
and waterfalls. The air, instead of producing the languor of 
Italy, braces every nerve, and makes an active life in the open 
sunshine happiness. Towering above all from the sublime 
height of 20,000 feet and 25,000 feet, the snowy range looks 
down, clear as crystal, and frosted as by a magician’s art. The 
traveller who has seen the Himalayas is spoiled for all other 
hill scenery. Compared with its combined vastness and beauty 
of detail, the Alps are but a ridge, and Mont Blanc a name- 
less peak. When to such attractions are added sport and the 
study of an interesting people with strange customs, it is sur- 
prising that men who have exhausted Europe, and thrown 
away their energies in the comparatively fruitless dangers 
encouraged by the Alpine Club, do not seek in the Himalayas 
a field worthy of their study, and far surpassing all they have 
dreamt of in the tamer landscapes of Europe.’ Now, as to 
‘Europe being exhausted,’ and the ‘dangers encouraged by 
the Alpine Club being fruitless,’ none of you, doubtless, will 
agree with the writer; and as for the ‘strange customs’ to 
which he also alludes, the less others than specialists know of 
some of them the better. | 

But still there is a certain amount of truth in what he says ; 
and I must confess that, considering our present facilities for 
getting there, it is surprising that the giant peaks of the Indian 
Caucasus have not been scientifically assailed by some of our 
members who may have time and money at command. So 
many now ascend the Alps that there can be but few virgin 
peaks left. The place is getting ‘too crowded,’ whereas in 
the Himalayas there are as yet thousands of peaks on which 
the foot of man has never trod. It is in the hope of inciting 
some of you to make the attack that I have been induced to 
come forward and communicate my experiences. 

In the matter of leave the paternal Government of India is 
very generous to its servants. Military officers are entitled 
to two months’ leave every year on full pay, and to six months’ 
if they choose to go on half pay. I have taken advantage of 
this privilege largely, and most of the leave so obtained has 
been spent in summer rambles in the interior of the Himalayas. 
In all I have undertaken twelve greater expeditions, each 
lasting from two to six months; also a few minor trips of shorter 
duration. 

It has been my good fortune to have visited nearly every 
district of the Himalayas accessible to European travellers. I 
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say accessible to Europeans, because taking the whole length 
of the Himalayan chain roughly as 2,000 miles, about one- 
half, nearly 1,000 miles, are interdicted—viz. those portions 
which lie in the territories of Nepal, Bhootan, and the Inde- 
pendent Tribes of the North-Eastern Frontier. We are de- 
barred from these, partly owing to the exclusive policy of the 
chiefs of those countries, and partly because our own Govern- 
ment would be involved in political trouble, in case of mishap 
to British subjects travelling there. Yet, in the remaining 
thousand miles, to which we are restricted, there is room 
enough for our superfluous energies. It is a pity, though, that 
we are shut out from Mount Everest, 29,000 feet (at present 
the highest known mountain in the world), which is situated 
in Nepal. 

It has been remarked to me that the expense of a Himalayan 
tour would act as a deterrent to those who otherwise might 
feel inclined to try it in the interest of mountaineering. 
Leaving aside for the present the cost of a voyage to India, 
I can only say that once there, there is nothing to fear on this 
score. In my experience, hill expeditions are anything but 
expensive. I have, on the contrary, found them so econo- 
mical, that I have not only used them myself, but also advised 
several friends to try them, as a means of replenishing an 
exhausted exchequer. The plan has been so far successful 
that there are many who can testify to the benefits obtained. 
I do not mean that money can be made, but that owing to the 
economy of living in a country where labour is abundant 
and provisions ridiculously cheap, expenses are reduced to a 
minimum. By way of example, I will give you an account of my 
first expedition in the year 1860. Being then very low in funds, 
as most subalterns are, I started from the hill station of Mus- 
soorie, determined to reach the source of the River Jumna, 
which takes its rise from the peak of ‘ cars gue 21,000 ft. 
in height. I could not afford the luxury of a tent, so went 
without, and accommodated myself very comfortably at night 
either in caves or under pine-trees. Six coolies, or porters, 
carried all my worldly goods; I took one servant, a native 
cook, while a faithful spaniel and an old muzzle-loading gun 
completed my equipment. To reach the snows occupied 
eleven days, and the trip altogether lasted only five weeks. 
My expenses for this period, all told, amounted only to rupees 
50, or 51., i.e. to 11. a week, not a very extravagant rate of 
living. The coolies were paid at the rate of three annas, or 
fourpence-halfpenny, a day each, and right well they earned 
this; I never met a hardier or more willing set of fellows. 
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In the villages good wheat flour was selling at the rate of 
60 seers for a rupee; this, reduced to English measure, means 
5 lb. of flour for a penny! But my most economical meal 
consisted of mutton; and very good mutton it was too, for the 
sheep that have been fed on high mountain pastures are fat, 
tender, and well-flavoured. I remember paying twelve annas— 
that is, eighteenpence—for a fine fat sheep picked out of a flock 
that numbered over a thousand. This sheep weighed in the 
wool over one hundred pounds, leaving an edible carcass of 
about fifty pounds’ weight; in other words, three pounds of 
good mutton for one penny ! 

Since those days, however, vates have increased, and living 
is not so cheap as it was in 1860; but still a properly managed 
expedition may yet be conducted on very economical lines. 

In my later journeys, I used tents both for self and servants, 
and also carried certain articles of luxury which were deemed 
superfluous in former days; but, nevertheless, in my most 
expensive expeditions, I never exceeded 15/. per month. I 
should add, however, that in a country abounding with game, 
the gun helps largely to supply the table, so that the traveller 
who is also a sportsman possesses many advantages over ordi- 
nary tourists. 

Another drawback has been suggested to me, viz. the 
unwillingness and inability of the natives of that part of the 
world to follow their masters over dangerous ground. On this 
point, too, my experience has been quite the reverse. The 
inhabitants of the higher villages in the hills are hardy and 
adventurous to a degree, excellent cragsmen, skilful in know- 
ledge of ground, keen sportsmen, docile and obedient. They 
soon become greatly attached to a kind and considerate master, 
and willingly risk their lives in his service. As a rule they 
are extremely poor, but to impecunious travellers their poverty 
becomes a virtue ; it is really wonderful what hazardous climbs 
they will undertake for the paltry reward of sixpence! Like 
all other dwellers in mountainous countries, they are passion- 
ately attached to their native hills, and no amount of tyranny 
can ever induce them to forsake their homes. They have a 

eat admiration for a good cragsman, and are eager to follow, 
if not to lead, him over any sort of ground. More than once 
have my flagging energies been roused by a cheery word from 
my native guide, when I hesitated at some ugly break-neck 
precipice. To show the hardiness of some of my men in the 
Northern Himalayas, I can point to the fact that throughout 
whole days in the snow they wore neither shoes nor socks. 
From constant walking barefooted over rocks and ice, their feet 
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resemble horn, becoming impervious to cold and proof against 
the roughest granite. 

It is true they know little of modern aids to climbing, trust- 
ing almost entirely to their surefootedness; they are won- 
derfully expert and plucky, and many a fine animal that I 
gave up for lost, because when shot it had rolled over what 
appeared to be an inaccessible precipice, have I recovered 
through their agency; volunteers from camp were always 
ready to come forward and fetch the quarry up at great risk 
to their lives. Their principal aids in climbing are a small 
hatchet for cutting steps, and a goat-hair rope, which is worn 
as a girdle round the loins; these are sometimes, but very 
seldom, called into requisition; they have little faith in alpen- 
stocks, and rather look upon them as an encumbrance; but 
instead they use their hands and feet freely, and the way they 
can cling with their fingers and toes to the slightest indenta- 
tions in the rock is a sight to see. 

Of course I do not wish you to suppose that all the inhabit- 
ants of those parts are as good as those I have here described ; 
but a good many are, and I am certain there would be no 
difficulty in getting a fine lot of hardy and able men who 
would go with you anywhere. They are shrewd, and would 
soon pick up and appreciate any wrinkles which Alpine 
experience could teach them. But I ought not to omit one 
possible difficulty with these people; that is their superstitious 
reverence for the higher and more celebrated peaks: these they 
consider the abode of deities, who would be angry at the intru- 
sion of man. Many an intrepid climber among them might 
for this reason decline the ascent, but with a little tact their 
prejudices could be overcome. 

Another point put before me has been the :mpracticability of 
attaining great altitudes, say something well over 20,000 feet 
(for anything under that would not be worth attempting in 
the Himalayas), not so much from physical obstacles as from 
the difficulty of breathing the rarefied atmosphere. 

After Mr. Whymper’s experience in the Andes, I anticipate 
no trouble in this respect. The effects of great elevations on 
the human body are, I am inclined to think, much exag- 
gerated; at any rate, I am certain they are capable of allevia- 
tion. On one occasion I camped out for a week at an elevation 
of 18,200 feet: the only inconvenience I felt was oppressive- 
ness in breathing when sleeping at night. This I found was 
owing to the recumbent position of the body, which seemed to 
choke the lungs; I awoke every twenty minutes, and had to 
stand up to get them into working order again. After a time 
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I learnt to sleep with my back propped up almost upright. 
This was a great relief, and I slept much easier afterwards. 
On another occasion in Thibet my camp was pitched at an 
elevation of 17,500 feet, and I lived there upwards of a month, 
never feeling any inconvenience whatever except from the bit- 
terly cold dry wind. On the‘ Chang La’ Pass, 19,600 feet high 
(reputed to be the highest in the world), there was no diffi- 
culty about respiration when the body was at rest, nor did 
I suffer from headache ; but this must have been a matter of 
constitution, as my companion suffered in this way badly, and 
my two Tartar followers were so knocked up that they had to 
be left 1,000’ below the summit. 

The best specific that I know of for headache is a hearty 
meal before beginning the ascent. In every case within my 
experience, where men have suffered terrible agony from this 
cause; I found they had started on an empty stomach. 

Moreover, I have been told that after a while the lungs get 
accustomed to the rarefied air. If this be so, I see no reason 
why even the great ‘ Gauri Sankar ’ should not be scaled. It 
needs only patience and perseverance. At any rate, I should 
think an experienced cragsman, in robust health, could as 
easily attain to an elevation of 21,000 feet in the Himalayas 
as 14,000 feet in the Alps. Leaving out the tenuity of the 
atmosphere, the other obstacles would be much the same in 
both places; for the average height of the line of perpetual 
snow is 17,000 feet in the Himalayas, and about 10,000 feet in 
the Alps. In the former the snow-line is 15,000 feet on the 
Indian or southern side, and 19,000 feet on the Thibetan or 
northern side ; while in the Alps the same thing happens, but 
In inverse order, the snow-line bemg 700 feet lower on the 
northern than on the southern side. 

Having now disposed of the three main objections to a 
successful mountaineering tour in India—viz. the expense, the 
unwillingness of the natives, and the impracticability of the 
highest peaks—I will proceed to make a few pr:ctical remarks 
as to how such an expedition should be conducted. 

After deciding on the peak to be scaled, a base of operations 
must be selected. It is well not to be too ambitious at first; 
so leaving Mounts Everest and Kinchinjunga for future efforts, 
we will try the humbler peaks of Gangotri and Jamnotri, 
which are somewhat over 21,000 feet. For these points the 
hill station of Mussoorie is the best base for starting. To get 
there entails, first, the voyage to Bombay, cost 502; then a 
railway journey of 1,320 miles to Saharunpore, second-class 
ticket 6/.; then by a vehicle called a ‘dak gharry’ for 50 
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miles to Rajpur, at the foot of the hills, 17. 10s. ; and lastly, a 
ten-mile ride up to Mussoorie, 10s.—in all 582. Charges for 
extra luggage are not included, but may be reckoned at 3/. for 
every 80lb. weight. 

Having got to our destination, the first thing that strikes us 
is that mountain climbing in India is very different from that 
in the frequented districts of the Alps. In the latter, hotels 
and the comforts of civilised life abound near at hand to the 
scene of operations; in the former, after leaving your base, 
you are launched, as regards civilisation, into a wilderness, and 
must therefore provide a good many things beforehand, and 
depend almost entirely on your own resources ; but this has its 
advantages, for there is a glorious freedom in moving about 
at will, unhampered, and quite independent of other agencies. 

The principal desiderata are shelter, food, water, and fuel. 
If tents are not taken from England they can be purchased at 
Mussoorie; in a country abounding with game, the gun helps 
to provide food; while forests and innumerable springs supply 
the other two essential requirements. The only other check 
to perfect freedom of movement is bad ground, but to surmount 
this only exercises our skill and ingenuity, and thus it is rather 
welcome than otherwise. 

To begin with, then, twelve coolies or porters have to be 
engaged. These are easily obtained, for the men are always 
eager to go on an excursion of this kind. Their wages 
amount to five rupees, or 10s., per month. Each man carries a 
60lb. load. They are distributed as follows :— 

2 for two tents 

2 for bed and bedding 

1 for clothes 

2 for kitchen paraphernalia 

3 for commissariat 

2 for books, ammunition, and miscellaneous 


Total 12. 


A headman is sometimes taken to keep the others in order, 
but I have always found him a useless and expensive append- 
age, and therefore discarded him. In addition to the above I 
employed two gunbearers, who also acted as guides. They 
received somewhat higher pay, viz. 7 rupees, or 14s., a month. 

I generally took one servant, a cook, taking care to select a 
hardy native of the hills, but it is advisable to have a second 
man as help, in case of accidents. 

Having got all these, you are at liberty to start. Now 
comes the choice of a route. It takes, on an average, twelve 
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days’ marching to reach ‘the Snowy Range,’ whichever way 
you go. The most convenient road lies through the valleys 
of any of the large rivers, gradually ascending till the glacier 
which feeds the main stream is reached. The route, though 
convenient in many ways, is often very disagreeable owing to 
the heat, for it must be remembered that the deep gorges of 
the Himalayas have quite a tropical character. An alternative 
route is along the crest of the principal ridges, and is always 
cool, if not cold, even in midsummer; but the drawback is 
that there are no roads, properly so called, along this line of 
country ; a few sheep tracks may be met with here and there, 
but the absence of roads is, after all, of very little importance, 
for, if properly equipped, you are quite independent of path- 
ways. This route also commends itself from the greater 
abundance of game and more beautiful scenery. 

I will digress a little here to point out a curious delusion 
that strikes the beholder from the summit of the first range of 
hills. The snowy range is seen bounding the horizon at a 
distance of sixty to eighty miles in a direct line; then, appa- 
rently parallel to this, are a series of intervening ranges between 
the snow and the spectator, so that to get to the snowy peaks 
it would appear as if each day’s march would involve a harass- 
ing alternate ascent and descent of seven or eight thousand 
feet. But in reality the reverse is the case. From the great 
central spine of the Himalayan chain great ridges radiate at 
right angles to the axis, gradually diminishing in height till 
they reach the plains, while the apparent intervening parallel 
ranges are found to be but offshoots of these lateral ridges. 

Another curious point about the Himalayas is their peculiar 
hydrography. The great spine or axis 1s well marked by a 
magnificent series of high snowy peaks and large glaciers, but 
all the larger rivers cut through this high barrier and take 
their rise from a comparatively low and insignificant watershed 
beyond, situated in Thibet or Chinese Tartary. 

Before leaving Mussoorie I would recommend an intending 
tourist to secure, if possible, a companion who is versed in the 
language, acquainted with the country to be traversed, and 
known and respected by the inhabitants; it will add greatly 
to your comfort, and everything connected with the expedition 
will be found to run smoothly. Natives seldom render hearty 
service to strangers ignorant of their language. In former 
ioe it was easy enough to obtain a companion of this kind. 

very hot season numbers of visitors go to hill stations. 
Amongst these some were sure to be found not only suitable 
and proficient, but eager to join an excursion of so interesting 
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a nature. But nowadays it does not seem quite so easy. To 
join in the vortex of gaiety which characterises society up in 
the hills appears to be the chief object of summer visitors. I 
endeavoured to persuade some to try the active, healthy life 
which a man is bound to lead who would visit that wonder- 
ful chaos of majestic peaks and glaciers commonly called ‘ the 
Snowy Range,’ but I am sorry to say the ballroom had greater 
attractions for them, and they preferred seeing the said peaks 
from their bedroom windows! However, if advertised for, I 
dare say a suitable companion could be secured without much 
difficulty. 

I will not weary you with a list of articles that ought to be 
taken—ideas vary so much on this point; but it is advisable 
to make out a list beforehand of whatever things are found to 
be needful, and before starting to carefully ‘call the roll’— 
that is, to see that the articles tally with the list—or ten to 
one something essential will have been left behind. I heard 
of a man who laughed at this advice as absurd, but who after- 
wards started on a six months’ shooting tour, and found after 
he had proceeded three days’ journey that he had forgotten 
his guns and ammunition ! | 

It is scarcely necessary for me to mention that a journey of 
this kind must be undertaken entirely on foot. There are 
some persons who, beguiled by the fact that some sort of 
bridle-path exists, will persist in riding; but, if horses are 
taken, expect accidents; they are bound to happen sooner or 
later. In case of illness an article called a ‘dandi’ can be 
rigged up in ten minutes; it is merely a pole nine feet long, 
with a blanket strapped on to it, and carried on the shoulders 
of two bearers. It is advisable to secure a medical man for a 
companion, as he would be handy in case of a fractured limb. 
Without him, in the event of serious illness, or a broken leg, 
here is nothing for it but to get back as soon as possible, in 
the ‘ dandi,’ to your base of operations. From the snows, the 
maximum time for doing this, travelling day and night, would 
be four days, but a day might be saved by sending on a 
messenger beforehand, asking the doctor to meet you. That 
the absence of medical aid is a serious drawback I can ex- 
emplify in my own case. It was on one of my Thibetan 
journeys that I suffered seriously from what I have since been 
told was quinsey. On the summit of the Polokonko Pass, 
16,800 feet high, I became so bad that I lay down, as I thought, 
to die. The nearest medical aid was thirty days’ march from 
this spot;—rather a poor look-out! As a last chance, I 
besought my companion, Colonel H——d, to cut the irritating 
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lump in my throat. He didn’t fancy the job, and was very 
nervous about it. The only instrument at hand was a penknife ; 
this he sharpened as best he could on his boots. Looking as 
white as a sheet, and far more frightened than his wretched 
patient, he proceeded to operate by thrusting the blade down 
my windpipe; but this, his first attempt at amateur surgery, 
so frightened him that after one or two ineffectual attempts 
he gave it up, saying he felt certain he would cut the wrong 
place, and that I would probably bleed to death. He thought 
it better I should die from natural causes than that he should 
be twitted hereafter with having deliberately cut his friend’s 
throat on the summit of a lonely pass! However, all came 
right in the end. I lay down and became insensible. He 
covered me with a waterproof cloak, as snow began to fall just 
then. After an hour or two I woke up with a mighty cough, 
which broke up the lump and gave me immediate relief. But 
one cannot always expect such good luck at this; so, if you 
can, take a doctor with you. 

We will now suppose that the expedition has arrived without 
mishap at the last village en route to the peak which is to be 
scaled. This will have occupied from ten to fifteen days. The 
coolies engaged at Mussoorie should now be discharged, and 
a fresh lot taken into service from those villages and hamlets 
which are nearest to the snow. These latter people are called 
‘ Purbutteas,’ or highlanders, and are a fine, stalwart, hardy 
set of men, while the porters at Mussoorie come from a race 
called ‘ Gangarees,’ or lowlanders, so called because they dwell 
in the valleys and lower ranges. Compared with the Purbut- 
teas, these present a weak and effeminate appearance, but for 
all that they make excellent carriers; they are a good-natured, 
cheerful, and hard-working set, who never grumble at extra 
labour: but, as they cannot stand the extreme cold which they 
would now be called upon to endure, they should be dismissed, 
with a small gratuity over and above their wages, if they have 
behaved well. 

Camp should now be shifted from the village to the limit of 
tree vegetation, which is here about 12,000 feet. After this, 
there is nothing to be done but to begin to climb, and to bring 
your Alpine experiences to bear on the task before you. On 
these it would be presumptuous for me to dilate; but you will 
find the local knowledge of the guides useful, and their advice 
should not be set aside without good reason. The only 
other hint I would throw out is as to the use of grass shoes; 
these are an excellent contrivance, saving boot leather, and 
‘biting’ well both on ice and rock; they are very light, 
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weighing about three ounces each, and are easily made. I 
generally expended two pairs a day. They cost a penny a 
air. 
: There is a difficulty about selecting the best season of the 
ear for an excursion of this kind. ‘The choice lies between 
the months of May and September. In the former, the inter- 
mediate journey to the snow will be found agreeable; ava- 
lanches too have then filled up the higher gullies, and form a 
direct and easy pathway to many lofty points, which later in 
the year can only be reached by a circumbendibus over frown- 
ing precipices ; the natural snow bridges, too, are then firm and 
safe over both torrents and crevasses. The drawbacks are, 
the great amount of snow, the depth and dangerous nature of 
the drifts, and the fearful display of electric energy during 
thunderstorms, which are frequent in that month. 

In September, on the other hand, there is less snow than at 
any other time of the year, but the few snow bridges that exist 
are dangerous; while the intermediate journey becomes very 
disagreeable from constant rain. But, on the whole, I think 
this is the best month for ascending great elevations, care 
being taken not to defer the attempt too far into the month, 
as the first heavy snow-fall of winter generally takes place 
early in October. 

The glaciers of the Himalayas will form a fine subject of 
study for those who are inclined that way. Nearly all the 
great glaciers are to be found in those valleys that are shel- 
tered from the corroding action of the S.W. monsoon wind, 
which is warm and moist; any valley exposed to this wind will 
be found to contain only diminutive ones; for it is an interest- 
ing fact that the sun’s rays, powerful as they can be in summer, 
have less effect on the surface of a glacier than a moist wind 
on a cloudy day. 

In the northern portion of the chain there are some glaciers 
over sixty miles in length.* I am not aware whether these 
have ever been the subject of lengthened scientific observation ; 
if they were, doubtless many interesting results would come 
to light. As for the glaciers in Thibet, they are apparently 
withering away, dying in fact for want of food. The snow and 


* This length is, however, obtained by reckoning from the foot of 
the ice on one side of the watershed right across to its foot on the 
other, that is, the united length of two glaciers, as if in reckoning the 
length of the Aletsch glacier one began at Grindelwald! See the dis- 
cussion on M. Mushketoff’s paper in the May ‘Proceedings’ of the 
Royal Geographical Society.— Editor. 
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névé that first formed them has long since disappeared, while 
under the effects of a burning sun throughout the year (for 
the sky is always unclouded in that region) they are gradually 


melting, with nothing to repair the waste. It would be inte- 


re: ting to note the motion of these glaciers, if they move at 
all, for I am inclined to think they are stationary; the cause 
being the want of a propelling power from behind, the ‘ vis a 
tergo’ provided by névé, which gives such a vigorous vitality 
to the glaciers in the Alps, and those of the Northern Hima- 
layas, which are abundantly fed by the annual winter supply of 


snow. A knowledge of botany would not only add much plea- | 


sure to the excursion, but would contribute materially to the 
support and comfort of the inner man. The hills abound with 
many kinds of mushrooms and edible fungi; spinach, aspa- 
ragus, rhubarb, leeks, onions, and other edible herbs are found 
in great profusion in a wild state. Wild fruit, too, is 
common: some varieties are remarkably good, especially the 
black currant and the yellow raspberry. Of cultivated fruits, 
the apricot and walnut are found in every high village. The 
natives have lately taken to cultivating potatoes, and travellers 
will soon be saved the necessity of carrying them about; they. 
form at present a serious item in his impedimenta. 

For artists and photographers there is a boundless field. 
With such an apparatus as that described by Mr. Donkin, in 
his paper read before the Club last February, a photographer 
might make his fortune. It would be futile to describe the 
scenes of majestic grandeur which catch the eye at every turn 
amongst the stupendous elevations of the Himalayas. 

It 1s not within the scope of this paper to describe the 
various game animals that are found in those mountains, so I 
will content myself with a simple enumeration of them. 
Though not so numerous as they were twenty years ago, they 
are still found in quantities sufficient to satisfy the ambition of 
any enterprising sportsman, and to supply his table with an 
abundance of delicacies. The feathered game is represented 
by seven kinds of pheasants, viz. the Kaleej, Moonal, or 
Tragopan, Kaklass, Cheeah, Iyar, or Argus, Snow, and the 
Blood pheasant: also four kinds of partridges, viz. the Black, 
or Francolin, Chuckor, Wood, and Snow; woodcock, the 
‘ Blue rock,’ ‘ Snow,’ and ‘ Wood’ pigeons are also very abun- 
dant. The furred game is represented by three kinds of wild 
sheep, viz. the gigantic Ovis Ammon, the Burrell (Ovis 
nahura), and the Oorial (Ovis cycloceros); four kinds of deer, 
viz. the Hungul, or Bara singha, Jerow, Musk deer, and 
Kakur, or barking deer; seven kinds of wild goats and 
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antelope, viz. the Markhor (Capra megaceros), Ibex, Thar, 
Ghoral, or Himalayan chamois, Sarao, Snow Antelope, and 
Thibetan Gazelle. Wild hogs abound in all deeply wooded 
ravines. The Bovine tribe is represented by a single specimen, 
viz. the Wild Yak (Bos grunniens). Hares and Marmots are 
very numerous in Thibet, and Wild Horses simply swarm 
there. With this large variety of game about him, no hunter 
in the Himalayas, who is a tolerable shot and has a decent 
pair of legs, should ever have his camp short of meat. 

Of beasts of prey, Black and Snow bears are very common. 
They are more herbivorous than carnivorous, but have no 
objection to beef or mutton if it comes in their way. Tigers 
sometimes, but very rarely, ascend as high a3 the snow line. 
Leopards are numerous, and very destructive to sheep and 
dogs. The Ounce, or snow leopard, is rare; its beautiful fur 
is very valuable. The Wild Dog and Snow Wolf complete 
the list. 

A few words in conclusion. Taking everything into con- 
sideration, I see no reason why an expedition to the Himalayas, 
under the auspices of the Alpine Club, should not succeed, 
-even if an attempt were made to scale Kinchinjunga (altitude 
28,156 feet); one of its northern spurs at any rate seems to 
present no insuperable obstacles. Anyhow, whether the sum- 
mit be attained or not, there is no doubt that a very great ele- 
vation could be reached, and that we would learn much that is 
interesting about what at present are unknown mountain alti- 
tudes. Irrespective of this, however, a Himalayan tour would 
be very enjoyable. Let us hope that some of our members 
will be found enthusiastic enough to try it, and to report at 
some future time their experiences in that magnificent chain of 
mountains. 


An OLD FRIEND WITH A NEw Face. By C. T. DENT. 
(Read before the Alpine Club April 4, 1882.) : 


‘Story? Lord bless you, I have none to tell, Sir.’ 
The Friend of Humanity and the Knife Grinder. 


KE must all have met, at one time or another, gentlemen 

of an astronomical turn of mind, and cannot fail to 

have noticed the manner in which they absolutely revel in 
figures. Before now I have secretly writhed while a scientific 
friend: was crushing me slowly with the mere weight of his 
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numerals. It is a peculiarity of these friends of ours, that 
they always keep something in hand. Some time ago, in 


Switzerland, I was conversing with one of such a turn of mind, » 


and listening with duereverence to his enthusiasticcomputations. 
Knowing my man, I was prepared to assume expressions of vary- 
ing degrees of surprise, while calmly awaiting the ultimate 
staggerer. But I misjudged its advent. Feeling that I had 
somewhat lost in his estimation by evincing undue astonish- 
ment at a comparatively small array of figures, I sought to 
turn the conversation by requesting to know how long he 
thought it would be before the great rock peaks around us 
would have crumbled away to their bases. The calculation 
was too trivial, and the number of millions of generations too 
small, to interest him much, but he vouchsafed an approximate 
estimate. I let him babble on, and fell a-thinking. I won- 
dered what, when the mountains were all levelled down, would 
some future commentators make of the Alpine literature so 
industriously piled up by members of our Club. In imagina- 
tion I fancied some enthusiast exploring the buried city of 
modern Babylon, and excavating the ruins of the ‘ finest site 
in Europe.’ I pictured to myself the surprise in store for him 
on digging out the effigies of some of our naval and military 
heroes, and the mingled feelings with which he would contem- 
plate the unearthed statue of George 1V. It was conceivable 
that in that far-off epoch to which my friend’s calculations 
had borne me, the Alpine Club itself should have ceased to 
exist. Pursuing his explorations in a north-easterly direction, 
this Schliemann of the future might perchance light on the 
precious archives of the historic Alpine Club itself. How 
eagerly he would peruse such lore as still remained in our 
library, anxious to decipher the inscriptions and discover what 
manner of men they were who lived and climbed when moun- 
tains and glaciers were still to be found on the earth. An 
abstract of his description of our sibylline leaves before some 
scientific society of the future, I fancied, might run somewhat 
in this style :—‘ In pursuit of their great and glorious object, 
these ancient heroes appear to have undergone vast personal 
discomfort. The outset of their expeditions was almost invari- 
ably characterised by a display of bad temper, engendered by 
early rising. After a varying number of hours of excessive 
toil, the travellers were wont to arrive at some fearsome chasm 
spoken of as a “bergschrund.” On this they were wont to 
descant and enlarge at length. Sometimes, as we judge, in 
their descriptions, they enlarged the “ bergschrund ” itself. 
They then crossed it. Next they traversed strange localities 
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for which there appear to have been no adequately descrip- 
tive expressions in their own language. They were evidently 
practised meteorologists, as may be gathered throughout 
from their writings. At length they reached summits, of the 
nature of which we, in our time, can have but a feeble concep- 
tion. So great was their relief, at the termination of their 
toil, that they habitually burst forth into language characterised 
by a wealth of imagery and fervour of poetic description which 
unfortunately conveys but little idea to us, in our day, of what 
they saw. In descending they were all commonly within an 
ace of meeting a violent death. Arrived at a successful ter- 
mination of their toilsome labour, they advised others to 
undergo the same. They dealt out unsparing satire to their 
companions, unlimited praise to their guides, and unmeasured 
ridicule to their porter. They were prodigious eaters, were 
much pestered by some extinct species of insects, and make 
frequent allusion to a substance termed tobacco. The constant 
repetition of these incidents stamps upon their writings the 
impress of unexaggerated veracity.’ 

Now, at the time at which these prophetic fancies were con- 
jured up, we had recently perpetrated an expedition to which, 
when our Editor honoured me with an invitation to inflict my- 
self once more upon his readers, my thoughts straightway 
reverted ; for, as will be seen anon, the features of this climb 
were most opposed to those already mentioned, and it is solely 
for this reason that they may perhaps be worthy of attention. 
We took no porter with us as first low comedy man; we had 
very little to eat; our tobacco was wet, and there was no 
* bergschrund.’ | 

Such an expedition, however, may from its very contradic- 
toriness be worth recording. On no other ground, at any rate, 
can I conceive it to be so. 

‘Some vast amount of years ago, ere all my youth had 
vanished from me,’ as the poet says, in fact, in the summer 
of 1879, Maund and I found ourselves in the degenerate 
town of Chamonix. Like a Ministry on the eve of a general 
election, or a gentleman without a sixpence at a theatre, we 
were sorely in need of a programme. The ancient spirit was 
not yet quite extinct within us, and we had the ambition to 
achieve something new. But Chamonix is not exactly the 
place to be recommended to those consumed with such ideas, 
We gazed at the map, we studied the carte en relief, we took 
Jaun and Kaspar Maurer into our confidence, but we could 
get no further than the Aiguille des Charmoz and the Dent 
du Géant. With regard to both these peaks, it appeared to 
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us improbable that we should actually get much further than 
anybody else had previously done, inasmuch as Jaun was 
opposed to the idea of their practicability, an opinion which 
neither of us shared with regard to the Charmoz. The idea 
of discovering even the smallest deviation from any previous 
route up Mont Blanc was at once discarded; for, in fine 
weather, tourists may be seen swarming up the sides of the 
monarch of mountains in number as many as the flies on a 
sugar-loaf in a grocer’s window in hot weather. One evening 
we sat in front of Couttet’s Hotel, staring pensively at the 
familiar outline of the row of Aiguilles. Determined to accom- 
plish something on the morrow and not caring much what it 
was, provided a climb was afforded, we found ourselves re- 
duced to the latter-day necessity of all mountaineers. If we 
could not find the right way up some new mountain, at least 
we could take the wrong way up an old one. The following 
morning, accordingly, we walked up to the Pierre Pointue, as 
a preliminary step—a good many steps—towards the object in 
view. The exertion of toiling up the zigzags, or the more 
rarefied atmosphere, had a most astounding effect upon one of 
the party. He conceived an idea. This was none other than 
that we should ascend the Aiguille du Midi by the face 
directly in front of us; in fact, make a col of the mountain. 
Fired with enthusiasm, we left the chalet, and strode vigor- 
ously up the hill, m order to prospect the route and recon-. 
noitre the rocks, The exertion soon told upon us, the sooner 
that Maund and I were engaged in an argument which had 
originally commenced some days previously. It was a lazy, 
hot day, too; the kind of day that makes one, perforce, 
admire the ingenious benevolence of nature in fashioning out, 
on the grassy slopes, inequalities exactly adapted to those of 
the human figure in a seated or recumbent position. The 
heated air rising from the ground gave flickering, distorted 
views of distant objects, like unto marine phenomena viewed 
through the medium of a seaside lodging-house window. The 
grasshoppers were marvellously busy, the bees droned through 
the dreary air, the turf was most inviting. It now occurred 
to us that there was no absolute necessity for the whole party 
to ascend, and that perhaps the guides might go on quicker 
alone. Maund grasped this idea in all its details at once, and 
accepted the suggestion on my part with astonishing alacrity. 
Evidently a similar idea had been occupying his mind for 
some time. The guides, with much parade and ceremony, 
borrowed the telescope, braced themselves up for great exer- 
tions, remarked that they expected to be back some time 
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during the night, and started upwards with somewhat over- 
acted eagerness. We disposed ourselves in the shade and 
resumed our argument. I waxed eloquent on the subject. 
Such was the force of my logic and the cogency of my reason- 
ing, that I bore down on Maund and reduced him in a short 
time to absolute silence—from which he did not awake for 
nearly two hours. . 

About this time the guides, who, I fancy, had been comfort- 
ably asleep also within a short distance of us, returned, and 
gave a favourable report of the rocks. Elated with this news, 
we went on a short distance up the hill, and met a large party 
of ephemeral acquaintances disporting themselves on the hills. 
After the manner of people amusing themselves in the moun- 
tains they set out, and climbed a steep little rock peak a few 
hundred yards or so distant. Arrived at the summit, they 
roared out unintelligible remarks to us, and we did the same 
to them till we were hoarse. We waved our hands and hats 
as if they were our dearest friends on earth just setting out 
for the Antipodes. The party then descended. The nearer 
they came the less demonstrative were we, and, by the time 
we met, the warmth of our affection had wholly evaporated, 
and we conversed in ordinary tones. Emotional behaviour of 
a similar character is not infrequently observed in the Alps. 
We journeyed together back to the Pierre Pointue, and 
bespoke beds—if those exaggerated packing-cases, lined with 
straw bags, could be considered such. At the chalet I met a 
character very familiar to these tourist-frequented districts. 
His exterior was unpromising; his beard was of a fortnight’s 
growth, or thereabouts. Its development lacked uniformity, 
and was fitful. His head was clad in a hard hat, with a 
shining green veil folded around its battered outline. His 
raiment was black and rusty; his legs were cased in canvas 
gaiters, fastened with many little girths and buckles, In his 
right hand he grasped a trusty three-frunc pole made of wainy 
deal. He fidgeted about for a while, and I felt that he was 
about to enter into conversation. It was even so. He sidled 
up, and requested to know what we proposed to climb on the 
morrow. A little taken aback, I indicated, by a sweep of the 
arm, a space of territory extending from about the Mont Buet 
on one side round to the Aiguille du Gofiter on the other. 
He was a little startled, and observed that it would be a fine 
walk. I said he judged rightly. We went in to dinner, while 
our friend expatiated on our project to his companions, and 
then resumed his contemplation of a rock some ninety feet 
high, which he was under the impression was a lady then 
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descending from Mont Blanc. I did not learn his name, but 
I doubt not the individual may be recognised. 

Some points of the argument were still unsettled when we 
turned in, the same process of turning in giving rise, from the 
beds, to as much creaking as emanates from a village church- 
warden’s boots ona Sunday. The clear moonlight streamed in 
through the little window, and prevented sleep; so I lay in my 
wooden box, thinking over our recent discussion, but with such 
a distinct intention—like little Paul Dombey with Mrs. Pipchin 
—of fixmg Maund presently, that even that hardy old moun- 
taineer deemed it prudent to counterfeit slumber. 

At 3 a.M. we got under way. For some time we had 
been leading a life of sloth in Chamonix, and the delight of 
feeling ourselves once more en route for a rock climb en- 
tirely precluded that fractiousness which ought properly to be 
described at this period of an expedition; and our path neces- 
sitated some equanimity, for the little tumps and _ hillocks 
tripped up the unwary in a most aggravating manner. Feeling 
it unfair that all the work should be thrown on the guides, I 
had volunteered to bear part of the burden, and selected the 
lantern as my share. By this means I was enabled to walk in 
comparative comfort, and listened with complacency to the 
expletives that were jerked out of my companions’ mouths at 
each stumble; soon, however, we reached the lower snow- 
patches of the Glacier des Pélerins, and the light was no longer 
necessary. Without incident, that I can either remember or 
invent, we made straight across the crisp snow to the base of 
a promising-looking rock buttress lying to the right of the 
main snow-gully that runs up the side of the mountain. Here 
I am painfully conscious of a glaring defect in this Alpine nar- 
rative. A mountain ascent without a ‘ bergschrund’ is like a 
steeple-chase without a water-jump, but candour compels me 
to say that there was no ‘bergschrund’ visible. Either we 
had hit on a spot where the orthodox chasm was filled up, 
or else this particular glacier was an exception to all others 
previously treated of in mountain literature. In a moment we 
were on the rocks, and our ears were gladdened with that 
sweetest of music to a mountaineer’s ears—the clank of the 
axe against the stones. ‘The sun had risen, and we gazed 
down complacently on the work already performed. Above, 
the rocks were broken and easy, and we climbed rapidly up, 
each in the fashion that seemed best to him. So good was our 
progress at first that we were far up the buttress and could 
barely see our tracks in the snow beneath when a halt was 
called for breakfast and we had time to look around. In one 
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respect this paper must resemble every other with which I am 
acquainted—it is absolutely impossible to omit all reference to 
the weather. The western sky had rather an ominous look of 
half-mourning; heavy grey and black clouds were whirling 
about in a manner suggestive of rising winds. Even at this 
stage of the proceedings the thought crossed our minds that 
_ the storm which was evidently brewing—though why a storm 
should be likened to beer I don’t know—might possibly over- 
take us, and prove literally a ‘damper’ to our projects, and 
that perhaps we ought at once to turn back. We determined, 
however, to push on for a bit, and to that intent girded our- 
selves with the rope, and worked on to the top of the first 
buttress. It was now necessary to cross the couloir, and take 
to the rocks on the left. For a short distance the climb was 
rather more difficult, but nowhere at all formidable; still, in 
this part of the ascent, our attention was fully occupied for 
the time, and we had but little leisure to study the weather. 
At the summit of the rocks a promising-looking snow-slope 
seemed to offer fair prospect of more rapid progress. At first 
all went well on the snow, which we found in good condition ; 
but before we had advanced many steps it became necessary 
to resort to the axe, and we had then ample opportunities of 
looking around us. 

The clouds were lowering more and more, but, as they swept 
up from the south-west direction, we were unable to see 
thoroughly what was in store for us. The wind, too, was 
growing stronger every minute, and Maund, who was still 
pursuing our argument, had to exert himself considerably in 
order to be heard. We halted for a few minutes at some 
spiky little rocks, and again looked about. The weather 
prospects were just in that doubtful state that prompts every- 
one to ask everyone else, ‘ What do you think?’ Maurer looked 
exceedingly vacant, and said nothing. Maund and I looked 
as profound as we could, but, following the example of Lord 
Burleigh, we said nothing either. At last some one suggested, 
‘ Let us go on for a bit, and then we shall see.”, We went on for 
a bit, but then, as a matter of fact, the mist swept up around 
us, and we did not see anything. It was inconvenient, no 
doubt, that we were unable to penetrate with our gaze to the 
slopes above, but still the condition of affairs was not wholly 
without its advantages, for we were conscious that the gigantic 
telescopes of Chamonix were directed towards us. Still we 
could not but regret that those who had disbursed their 50 c. 
for the privilege of gazing on our backs should be disappointed 
of so enlivening a spectacle. In the hope that the condition 
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of the upper snow might be good, and perhaps rather mis- 
judging the height we had already reached, we determined to 
push on at our best pace, with the view of reaching the top 
of the ridge, at any rate, before the storm broke. Every now 
and again a momentary break above showed that the wind was 
blowing with great force, as thin clouds of loose snow were 
swept up in whirling wreaths from the projecting ridges. 
Jaun worked away with a will, but the snow got harder at 
every step. The growing force of the gale and the increasing 
steepness of the slope compelled him to make the steps larger 
and larger as we went on. It now became evident that the 
storm would overtake us long before we got to the ridge, and 
that we were in something of a trap. The steps had been cut 
so far apart that to turn and descend in the teeth of the gale 
would have involved the construction of a fresh staircase. It 
was certainly easier to go on: so we went further and fared 
much worse. The slope became steeper, the ice harder, the 
gale stronger, and the delay between each step seemed inter- 
minable. Suddenly, as we passed from under the lee of a 
projecting slope on our right, a tremendous gust of wind 
sweeping suddenly down almost tore us from our foothold. A 
torrent of hail fell, and for a few moments Maund’s conversa- 
tion slackened, and we had enough to do to hold on where we 
were. My astute companion had selected his place in the 
caravan immediately behind me. The gale was blowing 
directly on our backs, and he was thus enabled to fire off his 
remarks at me without any possibility of response. Any- 
thing that I said in answer was audible only to Jaun in front, 
and he took not the smallest interest in our discussion. Un- 
fortunately, too, it was difficult to listen with any attention, - 
for as the wind came on we were forced, like chimney-cowls, 
to swing round our faces instantly towards the same direction. 
The squalls became more frequent, the thunder and lightning 
played around us merrily, and as the wind howled by we were 
forced to throw ourselves flat against the slope, adopting the 
undignified attitudes of a deer-stalker nearing the brow of a 
Scotch hill—attitudes which bring somewhat unduly into pro- 
minence the inadequate nature of the national costume. 
Fortunately, as I have said, we were screened from view, and 
our poses, though possibly ungraceful and ‘ un-Greek,’ were, 
at any rate, uncriticised. The formidable-sized hailstones 
falling softly around us filled up the steps, and our feet were 
buried up to the ankles in a moment. In a minute or two the 
squall passed for the time. We arose, shook ourselves, smiled 
at nothing in particular, while the leader hacked out three or 
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four fresh steps. On one occasion I looked around to see how 
Maund was getting on below, and was concerned on observing 
him heaving in a remarkable manner, and making strange 
faces. I thought something had disagreed with him. Such, 
however, was not the case. He was merely exerting himself to 
make his argumentative remarks audible, but without avail. 
Not even the porter at Lloyd’s or the toast-master at Willis’s 
Rooms could have made themselves heard in that hurricane. 
A step or two on, and then, as a distant roar betokened a fresh 
gust, we disposed ourselves again at a convenient angle of 
resistance, and soon. If the relation is wearisome it is also 
realistic, for decidedly the actual thing was not lively. But 
all things must have an end—including even the ‘ Feuilleton ’ 
in a Parisian newspaper and the walk up to the Bel Alp— 
and the termination came almost unexpectedly. Maurer was 
looking as frowning and discontented as an amateur tenor 
singing a love ditty. Jaun had remarked half a dozen times 
that the next squall would assuredly sweep us all away, and 
his cheerful prophetic utterances really seemed on the point 
of being fulfilled, when, on a sudden, the snow seemed to 
vanish from under our feet, and we found ourselves on the 
summit of the ridge. So far it was satisfactory; howbeit our 
pleasure was somewhat modified by the discovery that the gale 
blew with considerably more force on the other (S.E.) side 
than it did on the one by which we had ascended. The possi- 
bility of actually reaching the summit of the mountain seemed 
nil, and the hope that we might have crept under the shelter 
of the ridge to the final little rock peak was literally thrown 
to the winds. Greatly to my readers’ advantage, therefore, and 
relief, I am wholly unable to inflict on them any description 
of the view from the summit, which properly ought to be 
inserted at this stage of the paper. We turned to the right 
and walked a little way along the ridge till we got under 
shelter of a rock. We huddled together, and for the first time 
for some hours we were able to converse. Maurer removed 
the pack from his shoulders, and it was then perceived that 
our cup of misery was full, and our sole bottle of wine com- 
pletely empty. He had broken it against some projecting 
rock, and the resulting leakage had led to the formation of a 
very large circular red patch on the small of his back. After 
muttering together for a little time, the guides suddenly seized 
their axes and commenced vigorously to hack out a large hole 
in the ice. We fell to also, and for some few minutes all 
worked away with the best of goodwill; at any rate, the 
exercise had the effect of warming us, and Maurer, who pre- 
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viously had been the colour of a congested alderman in the 
face, gradually assumed more normal flesh tints). We now 
inquired what might be the object of making this hole. There- 
upon Jaun gave vent to the ingenious suggestion that we 
should remain where we were and sleep init! This proposi- 
tion we received as befitted its nature, with some coolness, 
and remarked that on the whole we should prefer to go home. 
This view led to further conversation. Ultimately we de- 
scended a few feet and then made along the face of the slope 
in a south-west direction towards the cabane of the Midi. The 
snow here was soft, and we went on for some distance without 
any difficulty till we again reached the ridge on the south-west 
side of the Aiguille, having passed round the base of the final 
rock peak. We were now much more sheltered. Again we 
reviewed our position, which for the moment, like that of the 


pocket in a lady’s ball-dress, was indeterminate. What was . 


to be done? Like the dinners at a priz fize restaurant, there 
were three courses for us: we might go down on one side, we 
might descend on the other side, or we might remain where 
we were. But the savour of permanency about the latter 
alternative was distasteful, and it was negatived decisively. 
‘ Very well, then,’ said the guides, ‘ you must go down that 
way, and they pointed in a direction westerly by the com- 
pass. Maund and I were opposed to this idea on two grounds: 
one was, that the route would, if it led anywhere in particular, 
take us to the Glacier des Bossons, where we did not want to 
go; the other, that to descend on the side indicated was 
impossible by reason of the marvellous fury of the hurricane. 
It is Artemus Ward, I think, who describes the ingenious 
manner in which Baron Trenck, of prison-breaking fame, 
escaped on one occasion from durance vile. For fifteen long 
years the Baron had lain immured; at last an idea occurred 
to him—he opened the door and walked out! By an intel- 
lectual effort of almost equal brilliancy, we solved the diffi- 
culty that beset us. We turned and walked quietly down 
the slope for a hundred feet or so. Matters were brighten- 
ing up; the wind was much less furious than on the ridge, 
while the hail had stopped, being replaced by snow. Jaun 
was now of opinion that our best line of descent would 
be to work across the Vallée Blanche and the upper slopes of 
the Glacier du Géant, so as to join the ordinary route from the 
Col du Géant. But in the thick mist it would not have been 
easy to hit off the right track, and we thought it possible to 
find a way more readily directly down the Vallée Blanche 
towards the Petit Rognon. We had no compass with us, but 
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the direction of the slope indicated the proper line of descent. 
In most years it would not be easy to find a way through the 
complicated crevasses of the ice-fall between the Grand 
Rognon and the easterly rocks of the Midi. But in 1879 so 
much snow had fallen that we experienced comparatively little 
difficulty in descending almost in a straight line. A moment- 
ary glimpse of the Aiguille du Géant showed that we were on 
the right track. Passing to the right of the Petit Rognon we 
descended the ice-fall of the Géant, and at the base of the 
séracs halted and thought we would have something to eat. 
Our stock consisted of one roll, studded with little bits of broken 
glass, and reduced by the action of wine and water to the con- 
sistence of a poultice. At this stage I ought properly to make 
reference to the use of tobacco, the well-earned pipe, and so 
forth, but the sleety rain, which for the last hour and a half had 
replaced the snow, had so thoroughly soaked everything, that an 
attempt to light a pipe did not, like most failures, end in smoke ; 
so we trudged on again unsolaced. ‘As the shades of night 
were falling,’ four dripping and woe-begone travellers might— 
to borrow the novelist’s common mode of expression—have been 
observed toiling up the steep path towards the old Monten- 
vers Hotel;* that is, they might have been observed by any- 
body who was fool enough to be out on such a detestable 
evening. We entered the familiar little room—that ingenious 
compound of a toyshop and a barrack—and notwithstanding 
the marked disfavour of the other guests therein assembled, 
in consequence of our moist, steaming condition, we seated our- 
selves and clamoured for tea. Another hour and we were at 
Chamonix. It was nine o’clock and quite dark as we entered 
the town, but we were interested to observe a little group still 
collected round our old friend, the one-armed telescope man, 
anxious to obtain the last news of the two insane Englishmen 
who had, without doubt, perished miserably that day on the 
rocks of the Midi. The sole merit of the expedition from their 
point of view was that it pointed a moral, viz. the impro- 
priety, nay, the foolhardiness of ever undertaking any expe- 
dition whatsoever with barbarians who could only speak the 
German language, as guides. A project was already on foot 
to organise an expedition on the morrow to search for the 
bodies of the two lunatic Englishmen, and I doubt not that if 
we had cared for the excitement we might have been allowed 
to join the party. Leaving the group, however, to their own 


* Now, happily, no more, and replaced by one of the best managed 
and most comfortable mountain hétels to be found in the Alps. 
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lucubrations we hurried on to Couttet’s, and ordered the some- 
what homeopathic remedy of a bath to be prepared. 

That the Aiguille du Midi can be ascended by the rocks on 
this Chamonix face by anyone consumed with an ambition to 
do so is, I think, beyond doubt. So far as I can find, there is 
no record of any ascent by this line.* We were not, I suppose, 
more than twenty minutes from the actual summit, and all 
serious difficulty was at an end when we stood on the summit 
of the ridge. I dare say it was a very fine expedition, but I 
am not at all sure that I should advise anyone now to follow 
our steps. Still, if any ardent mountaineer is desirous of com- 
pleting what we began, I hope I shall not be misunderstood if 
I wish him as enjoyable a day as we had. Apart from the bad 
weather, I do not know that the expedition will be found flavoured 
with any particular spice of risk. I do not think there are 
likely to be any falling stones met with, which are almost con- 
sidered de rigueur in any latter-day mountaineering expedition 
professing to be a novelty. In fact, I cannot but feel that I 
have occupied already too many pages with an exceedingly 
discursive description of a very trivial climb. 


A VISIT TO MONTSERRAT. BY FREDERICK GARDINER. 


Tue weird-looking mountain mass of Montserrat, rising to a height 
of about 4,000 feet above the hill country of Catalonia, and broken up 
into the most extraordinary detached pyramids some 300 feet high, is 
well worthy of a visit from lovers of strange mountain forms. 

This group, which is about 24 miles in circumference, is a great 
centre of tradition. On the east side, at the base of a huge rent in the 
mass (said to have been made at the moment of the Crucifixion), is the 
celebrated monastery of Montserrat, now partly in ruins. In the church 
there is an image of the Virgin, attributed to St. Luke the Apostle, and 
said to have been brought to Barcelona in the year 50 by St. Peter. 
The figure is black and carved in wood, and before it Ignacio Loyola 
watched in 1522, dedicating himself to her as her knight. 

At one time the mountain was dotted over with hermitages, which 
have now mostly fallen into decay; the hermit who entered one was 
caged in, and never again left it alive. The monastery was much in- 
jured, and practically suppressed, in 1835; but some nineteen monks, 
who live in the strictest seclusion, still occupy the building. 

At 2 o’clock in the afternoon of May 31 last, my wife and I, accom- 


* We were assured by Jaun, who acted as guide on the occasion, 
that our route was entirely different from that taken by Mons. and 
Mme. Millot in ascending this peak in 1873 (‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. vi. 
p:. 293). 
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panied by our courier, reached the station of Monistrol on the Zaragoza 
and Barcelona line, about 24 miles from the base of Montserrat; from 
which a good road (as roads go in Spain) leads to the monastery. It 
was intensely hot, and the whole mountain, which is of a dull red hue, 
shimmering in the heat, looked as if made of terra-cotta which had just 
been baked. A large diligence, like a city omnibus with the addition 
of a coupé, drawn by eight mules, was ready to start shortly after our 
arrival. We fortunately were able to secure the coupé to ourselves, for 
the rest of the diligence was crowded with holiday-makers from Barce- 
lona, who ate, drank, smoked, and expectorated promiscuously, keeping 
upa continued singing nearly all the way. After a short delay we started, 

down-hill at first until we reached the foul-smelling village of Monistrol, 

about 2 miles distant from the station; beyond, the road mounts in zigzags 
on the face of the mountain, until the monastery is reached. The dust 
was fearful and the heat not inconsiderable, but the view we got at each 
turn of the road was interesting in the extreme, and unlike anything 
I had ever seen before. The whole country round was of a dull red 
colour, and was dotted with patches of yellow—the ripening corn-fields 
—and with the dull green of olives and vineyards. ‘The driver of the 
diligence treated his mules with revolting cruelty, coming down upon 
the unfortunate beasts with a ‘thwack’ on any raw or tender part when- 
ever we were on a steep place. After rising for about two hours we 
came to a short, level piece of road, and turning a corner sharply, 
arrived at the wall of the monastery. Passing through a large gate- 
way we reached the courtyard in front of the church. After having 
signed our names in a book and produced our passports, we had rooms 
allotted to us for the night, very monastic in the simplicity of their 
appointments, and tenanted by a tribe of the most venomous fleas that 
it has ever been my fate to encounter. This, added to the heat, which 
even up there, with open window, was great, made sleep almost impos- 
sible. Fortunately the night was short, with a brilliant full moon, and 
nightingales singing all the time. There is a fairly good restaurant 
connected with the monastery, where visitors are fed at reasonable 
charges on three different scales of prices and on different flats of the 
building, the best being at the top. 

We visited the church in the evening. It was quite dark, excepting 
round the altar, where the white-robed choir, kneeling round the rails, 
were making responses to the chanting of some unseen monk, the black 
figure of the Virgin in its brocaded dress, gilt, crown, &c., surrounded 
by votive tapers, being the one bright spot in the gloom. 

Next morning at daybreak we got up and started about 4 o'clock, 
my wife on a plucky little horse, our courier and myself on mules. 
It never seemed to suggest itself to them that we should go on foot; 
indeed, the heat was such as to make that almost impracticable. Pass- 
ing the chapel, built where the figure was found, and the one where it 
refused to move and remained for 150 years, the path degenerates into 
a mere track where only the hoof of a Montserrat horse or mule 
could hold on, and passing close under the base of a huge obelisk of 
pudding-stone (or conglomerate) we entered one of the upper valleys 
of the group, with the monastery some hundred feet below and sur- 
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rounded by these pinnacles on every side. It was one of the most 
wonderful places I have ever seen; even Gustave Doré, in his wildest 
dreams, could scarcely exaggerate their fantastic forms. The path 
winds constantly upwards among this strange scenery till the highest 
hermitage is at length reached. We left the animals, and climbed the 
last 50 feet on foot to the highest point of the group. From the top 
there is a fine precipice on the north side, and a stone dropped clear 
would fall plumb for about 1,000 feet; but the picturesqueness of the 
mass is lessened, as one stands above most of the obelisks. On the 
other hand, there is a glorious view of all the surrounding country ; 
the sea and Barcelona were visible in the distance, and innumerable 
towns and villages scattered over the low hills and plains of Catalonia. 
Murray speaks of the view extending to the Pyrenees and the Balearic 
Islands, but that, I take it, must be early in the year, and not in the haze 
of a June morning; yet at all times of the year a visit to Montserrat 
must be full of interest, repaying one even for a night of the discom- 
forts of the monastery. There are a number of stalactite grottoes in 
the mountain, but these we were unable to visit, as we had to hasten 
our return to Barcelona in order to catch the steamer for Palma, in the 
island of Majorca, where we saw the much more wonderful grottoes of 
Arta and Manacor. | 


NOTES ON OLD TRACKS. BY DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD. 
V. The Gorges of the Roja and Spur of Turbia. 


THE Col di Tenda is fully honoured among the great Alpine highways in 
Brockedon’s classical ‘ Passes of the Alps.’ That it is so little known 
to the present generation has been doubtless in part due to the nature of 
the only road between the pass and the sea. It crossed three dull and 
arid spurs in wearisome zigzags before reaching Nice. The diligences 
occupied twenty-three hours between that town and Cuneo. 

Now, however, though the new road will not be completed for 
another twelve months, the route from Ventimiglia to La Giandola 
along the gorges of the Roja may be considered open, as the break is of 
only two miles, and a regular correspondence of public carriages has been 
established on both sides. The distance from Ventimiglia to Giandola 
is about seventeen miles. About five miles from the sea the valley of 
the Roja is contracted between steep rocks, and from this point to 
Tenda the basins of La Giandola and San Dalmazzo are the only 
openings in a continuous defile which by the grandeur ana (what is 
rarer in ravines) the variety of its scenery well deserves a visit even 
from those who know all the gorges of the Central Alps. 

The lower part of the valley shows in its vegetation the nearness 
of the Midland Sea. Oleanders grow in the torrent-bed, the hill-sides 
are swathed in olive groves. At long intervals a white Italian hamlet 
spreads itself out amidst verdure on some level spur or shelf above the 
defile. But the slopes are too often bare and arid, and it is only where 
great fountains burst out of the rocks and stream down to the Roja 
that bright green brakes and thickets refresh the eye. At some time, 
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however, the lower defiles have been better planted and irrigated. 
Whole hill-sides, on which not a stick now grows, have been arti- 
ficially terraced from crest to base. It is not till the outer range of 
the Maritime Alps, that which is pierced by the river between San 
Dalmazzo and La Giandola, is passed that the climate becomes Alpine. 
At Ventimiglia the summer of 1882 had been rainless, at Tenda, as 
elsewhere in Western Europe, the reverse. Despite occasional sterility 
the general character of the lower gorge is extremely picturesque. 
The course of the stream is curiously sinuous, so much so that the 
road-makers occasionally cut off half a mile by a tunnel a hundred 
yards long through the projecting spurs of the mountains. As the 
frontier is approached the cliffs above the Roja become higher, and the 
village of Piena appears perched at an amazing height on the left. Here 
the road remains broken, owing to the nervous indecision of the French 
military engineers, for whom its dangers and advantages seem to have 
been as nearly balanced as those of a Channel Tunnel to ourselves. 
They have at length withdrawn their opposition, and if the work is not 
interfered with afresh by the retrenchment in all public works which 
has suddenly (not to the surprise of those who have watched the 
lavishness and little judgment with which they had been undertaken 
of late years) been found necessary in France, carriages ought to be 
able to pass before 1884 is over, if not sooner. 

At the end of the lower defiles, completely commanding the ap- 
proach from the north, stands the town of Breil, asingular specimen of a 
medieval human hive. Its long street salutes the passer-by with the most 
offensive combination of pungent damp smells imaginable. A mile or 
so farther La Giandola is reached, and the old road from Nice rejoined. 
The upper gorge between this point and San Dalmazzo is grander and 
more Alpine than the lower; chestnuts, in early November a sheet of 
tawny gold, replace olives; the rocks are as abrupt as in any Swiss 
defile. Their special characteristic is their fantastic boldness of form, 
as they rise tier upon tier, crested with towers and pinnacles, towards 
the sky. The road keeps throughout close to the Roja. One of the 
most striking scenes (see Brockedon) is where the town of Saorgio 
appears stretching crescentwise on the top of cliffs which expand in 
front of it into an amphitheatre and leave room for slopes of olives. 

The ‘Pension’ at San Dalmazzo was closed, so I went on to 
Tenda itself, a long two miles higher up the valley. There I learnt 
that in August last the bold project—so long interrupted—of Anne, 
Duchess of Savoy in the fifteenth century, and of Victor Amadeus in 
1782, had been at last carried into execution, and that the diligences, 
in place of crossing the ridge of the Col di Tenda, now traverse a 
tunnel three kilométres long under the mountain. It is lighted 
throughout with mineral oil lamps, and is said to be dry and convenient, 
if not beautiful. Pleasure travellers, however, must regret the apparent 
dangers and noble views of the old corkscrew zigzags. 

My intention in my visit to this district last November was to visit 
the Laghi delle Meraviglie* and cross to the Vesubia valley. The first 


* See Alpine Journal, vol. ix. p. 394. 
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stage in this walk was the ‘Miniera,’ a lead mine, worked since Roman 
times, in the same glen as the lakes. The path to it starts from S. 
Dalmazzo, and is at first the same as that to Mont Clapier. The valley 
through which it lies is wild and savage. The rock is granite, the 
vegetation consists of chestnuts and firs. Opposite the junction of the 
torrent coming from Mont Clapier a steep ascent to the left leads to 
the level of the glen, at the head of which lie the Laghi delle Meraviglie. 
The Miniera is soon seen close at hand (24 hours from Tenda). Its 
height is 4,900 feet above the sea. 

Here, to my astonishment, I was greeted in English by the first 
man I met. He proved to be the Superintendent in charge, a Devon- 
shire man, living up here with his wife and children. They remain 
at the mine through the winter, often cut off for a fortnight from all 
communication with the outer world, as the path down to the valley is, 
after heavy snowfalls, very dangerous. In autumn the Superintendent 
amuses himself with chamois shooting, and his children in climbing 
Monte Bego (9,426 ft.), the summit of which, rising behind the mine and 
between the two sources of the Roja, commands a noble panorama. A 
mountaineer or sportsman might doubtless obtain quarters here for a few 
days. The last guest had been the officer engaged in preparing the 
new map of the Italian Alps. The rapid progress of the publication of 
this survey deserves to be brought prominently before the notice of 
mountaineers. By calling at the Royal Geographical Society's Map- 
room, access to which is free to the public, they can ascertain what sheets 
are issued and inspect them, and can then obtain what they want direct 
from a bookseller at Turin, or through Messrs. Dulau or Stanford's. 
It is well, perhaps, to mention that to several inqutrers last year (includ- 
ing myself) Messrs. Stanford’s assistants persistently denied the existence 
of any such map, and I cannot feel sure that the trouble I took to con- 
vince them of their error has been effectual. 

The Engineer assured me that it was useless to go in search of the 
Meraviglie, as the inscribed stones being flat (1 gathered from his 
description, roches moutonnées) would be covered with snow. He 
further warned me that all issue from the glen across the mountains 
was impossible, owing to the quantity and hardness of the snow, which 
was lying down to the mine, or as nearly as possible at 5,000 feet. As 
to this matter I preferred to make my own experiment, only modifying 
my route so as to cross a gap in the range separating this valley from 
the next tributary of the Roja on the south, whence the map showed 
a terrace path leading to the passes into the Vesubia valley and the 
high tracks which run towards Sospello along the spur that ends at 
Turbia, and was rightly recognised by the Romans up to the time of 
Augustus as the proper geographical frontier of Italy. 

For a mile or two above the mine the glen is nearly level; then it 
is closed by a rocky barrier, above which lie the lakes: at this point a 
hollow surrounded by steep slopes opens on the left. For some time I 
got on very well over the hard snow, but the steepest part of these slopes 
was as much as I could manage. Therisk of aslip was so considerable 
that I was only able to go on because the slope was unbroken by rocks, 
and to fall would therefore have been innocuous. If any one likes to 
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go up the Mur de la Cote when it is in good condition, with an umbrella 
in place of an ice-axe, he will realise the interesting, if unprofessional, 
nature of my situation. I had to tread very delicately, to avoid all 
attempts at spurts, and now and then to use my elbows as anchors, or 
to dig in my umbrella with more than Gampish energy. Some 
chamois-tracks assisted me near the top. These animals, I find, 
habitually, unless when alarmed, take the easiest line, a fact rather 
contrary to popular belief. On the further side of the pass (the height 
of which is about 7,500 feet) my chamois had followed the regular 
path, now snow-covered, and rendered me considerable service by 
indicating its direction. Leaving on my left a tarn (Lago Giugale) 
which might well give a name to the pass, I traversed for a long and 
fatiguing two hours the white slopes towards the main spur separating 
the basins of the Roja and the Vesubia. These slopes are that part of 
the chain seen to the east from the neighbourhood of Cannes, and 
identified on the Panorama * as the Col di Tenda, which, in fact, they 
screen from thesouth. In summer they are frequented pastures; now they 
were a silent white desert, and it was difficult to admire the sea view 
and at the same time keep footing where the groove of the path had 
been smoothed over by the recent fall. A descent brought me toa point 
where a track on the right leads to the Col de Raus and a branch of 
the Val Gordolasca, another on the left to a lower pass (Baisse de St. 
Véran, 6,020 ft.) communicating with the Vallon de Planchette, a glen 
opening into the Vesubia close to the village of Bollena, 4 hour above 
Lantosca. I chose the second pass, and found a steep path down into 
the valley by its northern slopes. Had I taken the almost pathless 
hill-side on the south I should have done better, as I had to climb up a 
few hundred feet to gain the main track. This, a good narrow timber 
road, apparently of recent construction, runs at a great height above 
the left bank of the torrent, which flows in a deep and savage gorge, in 
parts still finely timbered. I reached Lantosca by this route in about 
33 hours from the pass, 94 hours (actual walking) from Tenda. Had 
the days been longer and the snow less tiresome I should have pre- 
ferred to keep along the crest of the spur until a path led me down to 
Sospello. The terrace paths among these hills necessarily command 
glorious views. One of their heights (L’Aution?) appears to be 
crowned by a hill-fort or fire-beacon station similar to that on the 
Monte Bignone, above San Remo. ; 

I strongly recommend any one who can spare time and energy for 
a day or two's walk from the coast at times when the higher peaks are 
dangerous, to investigate the gorges of the Roja and the hills which 
form what, from its seaward height, I may call the spur of Turbia; and 
it is in the hope of attracting one or two lovers of mountain scenery to 
these solitudes that I have penned the foregoing dry summary of my 
walks. 

Both at Tenda and Lantosca I found fair food and good lodging. 


* Alpine Jowrnal, vol. ix. p. 385. The gap of the Baisse de St. Véran is 
conspicuous in this view. 
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At San Martino Lantosca there are now two good hotels, guides, and, 
during the summer months, an English chaplain and congregation. 

It may be as well to add, in chronicling a solitary walk, that I have 
no idea of setting up a new form of adventure— mountaineering 
without companions.’ I have made, it is true, several minor ascents 
alone of late years, but on such occasions I never ‘ mountaineer.’ In 
fact, I am ready to go round a mile in order to avoid the smallest real 
difficulty. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen und Oesterreichischen Alpenvereins (Vienna). 


Parts I. and IJ. of the series for 1882 contain various articles indi- 
rectly connected with Alpine matters. The most interesting, perhaps, 
is the one by Dr. Koch, in which he discusses the limit at which the 
internal heat of the earth will render the construction of tunnels 
impossible. 

In matters more strictly Alpine, Dr. Ilwof contributes a short notice 
of the Archduke John of Austria, uncle of the present Emperor. He 
was born in 1782 and died in 1859. Throughout the whole of his life 
he was an ardent lover of his native mountains, and nearly every year 
traversed some portion of them. Though not much of a mountaineer, 
measured by the present standard, for his time he was remarkable. 


He advised, and in a measure brought about, the first ascent of the. 


Ortler, by Pichler, in 1804. He himself ascended the Hoch Goll in 
1819, the Hoch Schwab in 1820, and made an attempt, which nearly 
succeeded, on the Gross. Venediger in 1828. When upwards of seventy 
years old he was still active on foot, and in the year 1858 shot upwards 
of twenty chamois. Dr. Minnigerode made an ascent of the Federer 
Kogel and Kessel Kogel in one day from Tiers. In opposition to Mr. 
Tucker and others he maintains that the latter is the higher. 

Herr Euringer gives an account of ascents of the Elferkofel 
(10,089 ft.) and Zwolferkofel (10,122 ft.), near Sexten. This group 
seems to have been little visited by English mountaineers since Mr. 
Holzmann’s time. He ascended the northern and lowest slope of the 
three peaks of the Elferkofel. The second and third can only be 
reached from the gap between them. From this the western peak is 
easy, but the eastern requires a difficult climb. It was first climbed by 
Michel Innerkofler, of Sexten, in 1879, and seems only to have been 
climbed twice since by tourists. The brothers Zsigmondy attempted 
it from the gap between the Elferkofel and Rothwand, but were turned 
back by bad weather. The Zwolferkofel was first ascended by the 
brothers Innerkofler in 1874. Only five ascents are said to have been 
made since. The difficulty varies much with the state of the ‘ Hisrinne’ 
(couloir), which affords the only means of access. It is from 8 to 10 
metres broad, with perpendicular walls, and rising at an angle not far 
from 60°. Here Mr. Utterson Kelso, in an attempt on the mountain 
some years ago, met with a severe fall. 
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The publication of Part ITI. of the ‘Zeitschrift’ was delayed until 
February 1883, owing to the workmen’s strike in November 1882. It 
contains the lecture on the measurement of the Rhone glacier delivered 
by Dr. Forel at the Alpine Congress at Salzburg in August last, and 
an article by Herr Griinwald on the history of the glacier theory. 
Attached to this number is the second sheet of the new map of the 
Zillerthal group. This map, in clearness of detail and delicacy of 
execution, surpasses any yet published under the superintendence of 
the Club. An exhaustive article accompanies it on the topography 
of the group, written by Dr. Daimer and Prof. Seyerlen. 

A series of new ascents (or rather ascents by new routes) have been 
made by members of the Munich section without guides in the Wetter- 
stein (Zugspitz) district. 

The number of sections has now reached 85, and the Club numbers 
no less than 10,900 members. : J. SOWERBY. 


Anleitung zu wissenschaftlichen Beobachtungen auf Alpenreisen. 

3te Abtheilung. Anleitung zu anthropologisch-vorgeschichtlichen Beobach- 
tungen im Gebiet der Deutschen und Oesterreichischen Alpen, von Dr. 
Johannes Ranke. 

4te Abtheilung. Anleitung zur Beobachtung der Alpinen Thierwelt, von Dr. 
K. W. v. Dalla Torre. 

Ste Abtheilung. Anleitung zur Beobachtung und zum Bestimmen der Alpen- 
pflanzen, von Dr. K. W. v. Dalla Torre. 


These three little books are published by the German Alpine Club as 
part of the series of supplements to their periodical publications, 
and close the series worthily opened by similar handbooks on Alpine 
geography, geology, and meteorology. The first contains a very careful 
condensed description of anthropological investigations in the Eastern 
Alps. But, though specially devoted to prehistoric remains, Dr. Ranke 
has some interesting pages on traces of the Romans in those regions, 
and on legends and local names which may be referred to the earliest 
days of man’s existence on earth. Many small woodcuts are given, and 
also a map of the Eastern Alps in Roman times. To any of our mem- 
bers wishing to make researches in this department of science, or to 
systematise their actual knowledge, this book is indispensable. 

The second booklet is devoted to Alpine zoology. Beginning with a 
general sketch of the history of the fauna, specially the Alpine fauna, 
of Europe, it contains a scientific classification of Alpine fauna of all 
kinds, and concludes with very useful hints for observers, pointing out 
the importance of noting the geographical distribution, the habits of 
animals in respect of season and habitat, and the mutual relations of 
fauna and flora, and of the various genera and species inter se, as well 
as the importance of animals, as weather prophets, in popular language 
and in legend. | | 

The last work on our list should be equally useful to our botanically 
inclined members. A short history of the Alpine flora, in which occurs 
an account of Mr. Ball’s remarkable theory of the origin of the Euro- 
pean flora, is followed by two elaborate sets of tables, which give all 
details necessary to enable beginners to determine the families, genera, 
and species to which any Alpine flower belongs, with information as 
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to the habitat of each variety, more especially in the Eastern Alps. 
Information is given in succeeding chapters as to the characteristics, 
geographical distribution, fertilisation, means of defence and of propa- 
gation of the Alpine flora, as well as hints for collecting and pressing 
specimens. An excellent index greatly facilitates the use of the book. 

The atlas by which the latter book is supplemented is being gradually 
published. Twenty parts, each containing several detached coloured 
plates (a plate for every flower), have as yet appeared. When com- 
pleted the work will form a valuable addition to an Alpine library. 

By the publication of these handbooks the German Club will do much 
to promote the scientific study of the Alps amongst persons not being 
professional scientific men, but wishing to get some clear ideas as to 
the wonders by which they are surrounded in the Alpine world. 


Die Hintheilung der Alpen. Von Vinzenz v. Haardt. (Hdlzel, Vienna. 
2 francs.) 


The idea on which this tractate of twenty-four quarto pages is based 
is excellent, but in working it out there are many inaccuracies in details. 
Dividing the chain of the Alps into three divisions—Western (up to 
Great St. Bernard), Central (up to the Nauders valley), Eastern—the 
compiler gives in parallel columns the limits of the various subdivisions, 
the main orographical features of each, the chief peaks with their 
heights, and the chief passes, distinguishing those traversed by carriage 
roads by printing the names in thicker type. 

But when we find the Cima di Mercantour, Mont Olan, and Iseran 
figuring as among the giants of their districts, the Aiguille Verte, 
Grandes Jorasses, Dent Blanche, Mont Pourri, the Rocca dell’ Argentera, 
and the Meije omitted altogether, the Col d’Iseran and the Col de la 
Vanoise metamorphosed into carriage roads, we begin to lose faith in 
our author. It is only fair, however, to say that the sections relating 
to the Central and specially the Eastern Alps are more carefully done 
than that devoted to the Western Alps, though we must protest against 
the Bocca di Brenta being turned into a peak of 3,179 métres. The 
accompanying map is not very clear, and is adapted only for expert 
geographers, as not a single name appears on it except those of the groups 
into which the author divides the Alpine chain. Absolute accuracy, 
however, in such a condensed view is essential, and the author should 
submit his work for correction to some competent authority. 


Das Val d’Anniviers und das Bassin de Sierre: ein Beitrag cur physikalischen 
Geographie und Ethnographie der Walliser Alpen. Von G. Berndt. Ergiin- 
zungsheft, No. 68 zu Petermann’s Mittheilungen. (Gotha: Perthes. 5 
francs.) 


We have here a very complete monograph on a lateral valley which 
is well known to all Alpine travellers. The bibliography given by 
Herr Berndt suffices to prove that he has ransacked every available 
source of information, though in his preface he bitterly complains of 
the scantiness and untrustworthiness of his authorities, which he has 
supplemented and corrected by personal investigations on the spot. In 
successive chapters the author discusses the topography, geology, 
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hydrography (including the glaciers), the meteorology, and specially 
the flora of the valley. The final chapter, on the history and ethno- 
graphy, should be the most interesting, but Herr Berndt devotes it 
mainly to discussing the alleged descent of the inhabitants from the 
Huns or Saracens. He rejects both these theories, coming to the con- 
clusion that, like their neighbours in the Val d’Hérens, the Anniviards 
represent an original Keltic population strongly affected by Romance 
elements. He also gives some interesting descriptions of the dialect (a 
variety of the langue d’oc), manners, and customs of the inhabitants. 
It is to be regretted that Herr Berndt has made no attempt to trace out the 
local history of the valley, the name of which first appears as ‘ Vallis 
Anivesii in loco Grimiens’ in the roll of the cathedral chapter of Sion 
about 1100, though it is not possible to accept the derivation of the 
name given by the authority from whom we take these details,* viz. 
Italian annevare, t.e. a district near snow or covered with snow. 

With this reservation we can heartily recommend Herr Berndt’s book 
to our readers, who will not have forgotten that the same enterprising 
firm has already published in the same series the epoch-making tracts 
of Payer and Von Sonklar on the topography of various districts of 
the Eastern Alps. 


Annuario della Sovieta degli Alpinisti Tridentini, 1881-82. (Rovereto, 1882.) 


The new volume, the eighth, of the Trentine Alpine Club bears satis- 
factory testimony to the progress of this useful and energetic body, which, 
in spite of many difficulties, has maintained itself in the first rank of the 
minor Alpine Societies. It has doubled its number in the last two 
years, and now counts over 40 members. To foreigners its influence 
is manifest in the well-planned and substantial huts it is erecting in 
convenient situations for mountaineers, as well as in the general im. 
provement in the facilities of travel—the increase of inns and guides 
in the Giudicaria. 

The present volume contains much interesting information on the 
topography and inhabitants of this district. Unfortunately the first 
paper is far from satisfactory. It is well known that in no group in 
the Alps has there been more. difficulty in settling the nomenclature 
than among the Brenta Dolomites. Names have been tossed about 
between the two principal peaks till their best friends have hardly 
known how to speak of them. Under these circumstances the Society 
took the sensible course of appointing two gentlemen to make local 
investigations, and on the result to remap the group and report on 
its nomenclature. Unfortunately the members appointed have not 
given themselves sufficient time for their task. Their new map is in- 
accurate with regard to the ranges north of the Bocca di Brenta, 
and the ignorance of its authors of the true orography is naturally 


* Ortsetymologische Forschungen als Beitrage zu einer Toponomastik der 
Schweiz, von A. Gatschet, p. 191. (Bern, 1866.) Consult the documents in 
the Documents relatifs 4 I’ Histoire du Valais, by the Abbé Gremaud, a most 
valuable collection, of which four volumes (A.D. 300-1350) have already been 
published (1875-80) by the Société d’Histoire de la Suisse Romande. 
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reflected in their proposed alterations in nomenclature. Into these 
alterations we will not enter. The sooner they are forgotten the better 
for all parties. The authors profess to have consulted one English 
mountaineer—Mr. Tuckett. It is only fair to ourselves therefore to 
add, that they were warned of their errors—it would seem, too late— 
by that gentleman as well as by other members of our Club. At the 
same time we gladly note that the authors are now prepared to recon- 
sider the matter, and adopt a nomenclature more agreeable to former 
use and the natural features of the district, which will be embodied in 
a map to be published in the next number of the Alpine Journal. 

Signor Gambillo’s monograph on Val Rendena (published also in a 
separate form) is well done and full of interest, particularly to the 
antiquarian or the student of local poetry, in which this region seems 
to rival Tuscany. The topography also is on the whole accurate. 
We must note, however, in contradiction to the statement that no wa 
has been found up the Adamello from the west, that Mr. Tuckett's 
party descended in 1865 trom the peak into Val di Miller, and that 
a direct way has also been found down into Val d’Avio.* Messrs. Ball 
and Forster made the second ascent of the Cima Tosa a few days after 
and in ignorance of the first by Signor Loss. Mr. D. Freshfield was 
the leader of the first party who ascended the Presanella. These 
omissions argue a certain want of editorial supervision, for the 
Trentine Club has, it must be supposed, a library. 

Amongst other articles of interest is an excellent vocabulary of 
Alpine terms: e.g. cenghia, a corridor on a rock-face ; covelo, recess in 
a cliff affording shelter; grava, slope of débris; landro, cave. Pala 
is thus explained: ‘a steep meadow on the hill-sides above 2,000 
métres, This name is probably transferred from pala, an altar-piece, 
because these meadows appear like great green draperies stretched 
across the mountain-flanks.’ This derivation is surely more than 
doubtful ! D. W. F. 


Le Muntagne di Val Masino. Del Nobile F. Lurani. (Milano: Bartolotti di 
Dal Bono, 1883.) 


Signor Lurani, a member of the Milanese section of the C. A. I., 
has reprinted from.the ‘ Annuario’ of his section a modest but valuable 
paper on the ‘ Mountains of Val Masino,’ illustrated with plates, which 
combine absolute fidelity with some artistic merit, and a map which, 
it 18 not too much to say, is the first accurate representation on an 
adequate scale of the Italian portion of this interesting district. Its 
author has set right on paper, once for all, the relations of the Passi di 
Ferro and di Bondo, which had been misrepresented or ignored with 
consummate obstinacy not only in the Federal Map, but in later Swiss 
publications (e.g. Ziegler’s Map of the Engadine), and has carried out 
the work which the Swiss Club failed adequately to attack in the year 
they made the Bregaglia their Excursionsgebiet. He gives us the first 
accounts that have been published of ascents of the Corno Bruciato 
and Pizzo Torrone Occidentale, and of explorations in the mountain- 
ranges between the Baths of Masino and Val Codera. He also adds 


* Freshfield’s Italian Alps, Appendix. 
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some corrections of heights, the result of numerous observations. Of 
these the most important is the Corno Bruciato, 10,211 feet. A new 
cabin has been erected, principally at Signor Lurani’s expense, 2 hours 
above the Alp Preda Rossa and at the very foot of the Disgrazia. An- 
tonio Baroni, of Sussia, San Pellegrino (Val Brembana), is strongly 
recommended as a first-rate guide for difficult expeditions, and the 
names of several more strictly local men with some glacier experience 
are given, 

As a whole this paper shows a rare thoroughness of information, 
literary as well as local, and a total absence of the national jealousy 
which, imported into some Alpine papers, has gone far to render not 
only the authors but their pursuit ridiculous. It is, in short, a model 
of what an amateur topographer’s work should be, and we wish we 
had many like it in store for this journal. 

It is a pity, surely, that so few of our younger members care to 
carry their energy beyond the shadows of Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, 
and the Finsteraarhorn; or when they do, only afford themselves time 
to attack one great peak in each district. The excuse that the Lesser 
Alps are exhausted is, even from the gymnast’s point of view, without 
foundation in fact. At any rate we are grateful to Signor Lurani for 
having shown that there are granite needles which scarcely yield even 
to those of Chamonix in the qualities which attract scramblers, and 
that in the Italian Alps there are inns where, in the intervals of stone- 
man-construction, our thirsty members may erect pyramids of (Chia- 
venna) beer-bottles equal to that which rises annually beside the 
Riffelhaus in the last days of September, and is known to the guides 
as ‘Le Monument du Club Anglais.’ D. W. F. 


Da Torino a Lanzo e per le Valli della Stura: Guida descrittiva, storica ed 
industriale. Da Carlo Ratti. (Turin: Casanova. 2 francs.) 


There are probably few valleys in the Western Alps at once so 
unfamiliar to our members while comparatively so much visited b 
Italian climbers, as those which bear the collective name of the Valleys 
of Lanzo; yet few have had so many monographs written on them. 
Described by Albanis de Beaumont in 1782, they have since formed 
the subject of works by M. Ponsillon (1790), Count Louis Francesetti 
(1823), and Colonel Clavarino (1867), while the special wants of 
mountaineers have been amply supplied by the guide-books of Clavarino 
(1874), of Vaccarone and Nigra (1878), and of Martelli and Vaccarone 
(1880), not to speak of Mr. Ball’s ‘ Alpine Guide.’ They have now been 
thoroughly explored by Italian climbers, but the members of our 
club who have visited them may almost be counted on the fingers of 
both hands. The distance from Turin to Lanzo is but twenty miles, 
and is traversed by a railway; good char roads will shortly be com- 
pleted thence up to Forno, Balme, and Usseglio, the villages at the 
head of the three valleys; while numberless ridges interpose a barrier 
of snow and rocks most tempting to the climber who wishes to gain the 
valley of the Arc. The little book before us describes at length the 
railway and plain between Turin and Lanzo, and the roads and paths 
up the three valleys—the Valle Grande, the Valle d’Ala, and the Valle 
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di Viu—but dismisses the glaciers, passes, and peaks in a rather sum- 
mary fashion. The position of Forno, inthe Valle Grande, is said to 
be particularly beautiful. The historical student will be interested 
in the sanctuary of the Madonna near Forno (dating from 1680), 
and that of St. Ignatius Loyola near Lanzo (dating from 1635), 
and may devote his energies to tracing out the supposed Roman 
road across the Colle dell’ Autaret from Usseglio to Bessans, and the 
Roman remains in the church at Usseglio and elsewhere. Signor 
Ratti’s little work will serve as a good introduction for all who intend 
visiting this part of the world. ‘The numerous woodcuts with which 
it is illustrated are clearer than might have been expected from their 
small size, and the get-up of the book is very creditable to Signor 
Casanova, to whom we already owe many like pretty and useful 
volumes published in his ‘ Biblioteca Alpina.’ 


ALPINE NOTES. 


To Arotta BY VAL DE NENDAZ AND THE Rosa BLaNcHeE.—An 
hour’s walk below Sion is a bridge over the Rhone from which a track 
ascends to the village of Nendaz. Beyond and just outside the latter 
a small path through meadows on the right leads to a track ascending 
through a.wood to the well-made and comparatively level main track, 
which is carried at a considerable elevation along the left bank of the 
valley. The track is reached in the neighbourhood of some prettily- 
situated villas overlooking the cultivated upland slopes that droop to 
the Rhone valley. 

The head of Val Nendaz is a remarkably pleasing vale of broad 
pasture land, liberally adorned with fine-grown and picturesque timber. 
In front is Mont Fort and its spacious glacier, and the valley is divided 
into two‘branches by a spur of the former. Left is the large Alpe 
Tortain, at the edge of a level grass plain, whose commodious chalets 
seemed to promise good sleeping quarters. Hence is a pass over the 
glacier to Fionnay,* and, at a lower point, the Col de la Chaux to 
Lourtier. Right, in a little grass basin, is the ruder Alpe de Cleuson 
(54 brs. from Sion), in approaching which the upper track should not 
be lost sight of; the starting-point of the Cols de Louvie and Cleuson 
to Fionnay, and the Col de Prazfleuri to Val d’Hérémence. 

At the last-named chalets Mr. J. B. Parish, Xavier Andermatten, and 
I passed the night of August 11 last year, flealess but fireless, for the hut 
where the fire was made was only indicated by a far glimmering across 
a dark and marshy expanse. In the morning the fire proved to be in the 
open air, giving heat at the expense of smoke. The right bank of the 
Glacier du Grand Désert (2 hrs.) is easily reached from the brow below 
the precipitous wall of rocks, seen in front when the bend of the valley 
is turned. The ascent of the Rosa Blanche (1# hr.) from the neigh- 
bourhood of Col de Cleuson is quite easy. The view is much praised 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xi. p. 116. 
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by Herr Weilenmann, who in 1865 made the first ascent (we found 
no names of English visitors), and is the counterpart to the finer 
view from the Vouasson. The most striking object is the bold pre- 
cipice of Mont Pleureur. An easy rock aréte leads down to the Glacier 
des Morts, whence the highest gap should be taken to the lower and 
much larger Glacier des Ecoulayes, which is a flat tract of hard ice. 
We lost much time in descending the cliff at a lower point. From 
the shoulder on the right bank of the glacier an agreeable terrace path 
leads to the alp of Liappey (? 1? hr.). Here we had delicious milk, 
worthy of the fame of the Seilon pastures. Hence to Arolla 34 hrs., 
the left bank of the Glacier de Seilon being reached by a convenient 
natural bridge over the Liappey torrent, just above a little rock gorge 
shown on the map. This pleasant walk, if the direction be reversed, 
may be made in one day (say 12 hrs.). A. Cust. 
Cot DE L’OuLIE Cecca.—The only deep depression in the range 
between the Col d’Olen and the Créte Séche lies between the Sciassa 
and the Oulie Cecca. The existence of a pass is indicated on the 
new Swiss map, but the name Col d’Otemma is bestowed on another 
passage on the other side of the Sciassa.f When with Xavier Ander- 
matten I crossed the pass on August 21 last, the probable reason became 
apparent; viz. that though no more than a walk on the Swiss side, on 
the Italian the gap is parted from the small unnamed glacier at its 
foot by a low rampart of rocks which, though not steep, are less easy 
than those below the other pass. The above name is now suggested. 
The col is reached in little over 1 hr. from the Otemma glacier. 
In approaching from Arolla a snow gap should be crossed in the ridge 
N. of the Sciassa, which we found protected on the side of the col by 
a perilous aréte of toppling towers. Descent to foot of small glacier, 
4 hr.; thence by the shoulder to the left of the ravine, on the edge of 
which is a convenient cattle track, to the chalets of Boetta, 14 hr.; to 
Bionaz, 14 hr. 
At Bionaz we were hospitably entertained by the agreeable curé, 
a new-comer from the neighbourhood of Aosta, who personally waited 
on our comfort. Everything was clean, the poulet tender, and the 
wine good. In the matter of charges travellers will do well to precede 
enquiry by making out their own bill. A. Cust. 
ASCENT OF Luiwepp By Norta Facre.—Lliwedd (about 2,900 feet) 
is the highest point of the ridge which runs from Snowdon towards the 
south-east. On the south side it can be ascended anywhere from 
Cwm-y-Llan by grass-grown or boulder-covered slopes, and the ridge 
itself can be traversed with ease. But on the north it falls away in 
magnificent precipices to the slopes above Llyn Llydaw. This northern 
face consists of four buttresses with three fairly well defined couloirs 
between them. The summit ridge has two peaks, of which the 
western, nearer Snowdon, is the higher by a few feet. In January 
1882 from the summit of Cribgoch Mr. A. H. Stocker and myself. 
were struck by the grand appearance of the Lliwedd cliffs; and 
hearing from Owen, the landlord of the Pen-y-gwryd Hotel, that 


* Alpine Journal, vol. vi. p. 25. t bid, vol. x. p. 492. 
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the northern face had never been climbed, the desire to make the first 
ascent naturally came upon us. On the 10th we made our first attempt 
by the central couloir, which leads up to the depression between the 
two summits. As it was raining the whole day the rocks were in an 
abominable state, and it was with the greatest difficulty that we 
managed to get up about 150 feet. The task we had set ourselves 
was beyond our powers, and we were reluctantly obliged to descend 
and postpone the attempt for a year. We left a postcard with Owen, 
which we asked him to send us in case anyone succeeded in ascending 
the northern cliffs, and we passed a year in daily expectation of 
receiving the news that Lliwedd had been conquered. The new year 
- 1883 found us again at Pcn-y-gwryd with eighty feet of rope and our 
trusty axes. With delight we heard that Lliwedd’s northern face was 
still untrodden ground. Bad weather delayed us, but on January 3 
we again tried the central couloir. Rocks could hardly be more 
deceptive in appearance ; they looked easy from below, but proved far 
too smooth and slippery for comfortable climbing. We therefore 
changed our point of attack. On January 4, after carefully observing 
the rocks of the buttress to the west of the central couloir, we came to 
the conclusion that it might be possible to cross the face in an upward 
direction from east to west, and then strike straight up. At11.15 a.m. 
we got on the rocks, beginning from the lower of two dark green 
patches seen from below. From this a ledge runs up to the right; 
and, if it had only been continuous, Lliwedd would present no very 
great difficulties. Unfortunately this was not the case; there were 
most formidable-looking gaps in it, and the ledges above and below 
were tacked on to it by smooth and almost perpendicular gullies. 
Three bits in particular may be mentioned as far the hardest, although 
they are more or less typical of these crags, which nowhere offer twenty 
consecutive yards of easy rock-work. The first difficulty which 
presented itself was where the ledge was broken by a bold face of 
rock. One of us was pushed to the top of the smooth part; and 
finding that he could not descend to the ledge on the other side, he 
ascended a little higher, anchored himself firmly to the rocks, assisted 
his companion up, and let him down to the required ledge. Then 
throwing the rope over a pinnacle, he gave both ends to his companion 
to hold tight, and slid down the forty feet of rope to join him. After 
a few yards of easier work we came to a ledge about six inches wide 
and four yards long ; the rock above was nearly perpendicular, with no 
handhold, and there was nothing below. It was the only way; we 
could not turn it, and somehow we got over, but we neither of us wish to 
be there again. From that ever to be remembered ledge the climbing 
was grand work up to the point where we had to turn from a westerly 
direction to go straight up the face. Here there was one nasty corner. 
A narrow ledge about two inches wide had below ita sloping face of 
rock with three minute cracks in it. One of us had crossed this in 
safety, and so assumed a position in which the rope would have been 
of very little use. He was then opposed by a steep bit topped by four 
feet of perpendicular rock, with a very steep slope of heather above. 
At the moment that his last foot left the highest peg of rock his other 
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knee slipped, and the heather, grass, and earth began to give way in 
his left hand. It was an awkward moment, for the other was not very 
well situated for supporting a jerk at the end of thirty feet of rope, 
which would mean a fall of about fifty feet. Happily the other knee 
got on the heather and the axe held firm in the earth. Our difficulties 
were then over. The rocks grew less and less difficult as we ascended ; 
and, after four hours and a half of incessant work up 850 feet of rocks, 
we found ourselves on the summit ridge exactly thirteen yards from 
the cairn. It may be mentioned that the only real difficulties lie in 
the first 200 feet; above that point the mountain presents rockwork of 
a very high order, but nothing stupendously difficult, the rock being 
very firm. Of course we adhered to the Alpine rule that only one 
should move at a time. And we should recommend all following in 
our footsteps to take at least sixty feet of rope, and to get on the rocks 
as soon as possible. Future climbers will probably find that of the 
three couloirs the western is comparatively easy; the central may 
perhaps be ascended by climbing the lower rocks on the right, and 
the eastern by a long détour to the left. The buttress to the left of 
the central couloir looks as difficult as rocks possibly can look. But 
there is a chance that a careful search among the rocks to the left of 
the central couloir might reward a rock-climber with an exciting and 
successful scramble. In any case the whole northern face is distinctly 
difficult. T. W. WALL. 
ALPINE InNs anp Huts.—It may be convenient for some wanderers 
in the Cottian Alps to know that the Baracco, or refuge, on the summit . 
of the Col de Sestriéres, between Césanne and Fenestrelles, offers very 
fair quarters, and is the best starting-point for the Rognosa di Sestriéres, 
which offers a most magnificent panorama. At Massello, in the valley 
of S. Martino, I was most hospitably entertained by the Waldensian 
minister. This is a good centre for exploring the neighbouring ranges, 
Perrero being rather too far down the valley. At Fenestrelles the pic- 
turesque Rosa Rossa, at S. Véran the Auberge Fine, and at Embrun the 
H. de la Poste may be recommended. I regret to say that several of 
the refuges of the Briancon section of the French Club are in a very 
bad state of repair (e.g. Refuges de Provence and Césanne), while the 
Refuge Tuckett has lost many of the few conveniences with which it 
was formerly furnished, and the Refuge des Lyonnais seems to have 
been totally abandoned by the section. The refuge at the Chatelleret 
rock in the Etancons valley is now completed; the Bonnepierre hut 
and the Refuge de la Pilatte are solidly built and well supplied with 
necessary utensils. All these belong to the Isére section. It may be as 
well to state here that the char road from Venosc to S. Christophe 
will, it is hoped, be finished this year or next; that the railway from 
Gap to Embrun will be opened to the public this spring (the continua- 
tion to Briancon is slowly progressing); and that a char road has now 
been made along the right bank of the Ubaye from S. Paul to Maljasset. 
On revisiting, after an interval of many years, the well-known inns 
at the KI. Scheidegg and at Ried in the Lotschthal, I was delighted to 
find that my pleasant recollections of their comfort and of the civility 
of their landlords were fully confirmed. The walk from the former 
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along the right slope of the Triimletenthal to the Lauterbrunnen valley 
is highly recommended ; the way is not altogether easy to find. The 
Meiringen guides hope to build a hut this spring near the Oberaarjoch, 
to facilitate the ascent of the Finsteraarhorn from the Grimsel, whether 
by the ordinary or the eastern route. The Bergli Hiitte, on the way to 
the Monchjoch, is being rebuilt on a larger scale and in a more con- 
venient position. I am informed that Madame Epiney’s snug little 
inn at Zinal has been enlarged and now contains forty rooms, including 
three public sitting-rooms. The number of bedrooms at the Arolla 
inn has been doubled. W. A. B. CooLiper. 

ALPINE MEETING IN WaLEs.—On Friday, March 30, fourteen mem- 
bers of the Alpine Club met at Carnarvon, and the following day crossed 
the mountains from Nanttle to Beddgelert, ascending Moel Hebog on 
the way. In the evening seventeen members sat down to dinner, 
Mr. H. Walker, one of the vice-presidents of the Club, in the chair. 
The following day Snowdon was ascended by the southern face. The 
party was fortunate in having splendid weather for the two days. 
Much snow was found on the higher parts of the mountain. 

Maurer Funp.—We learn that Herr Bohren, of the Adler, Grin- 
delwald, has paid over to Melchior Anderegg, as trustee, the sum of 
326 francs for this Fund, being the amount collected at his hotel 
last summer. 

Petrus Funp.—Messrs. Baumann, Puckle, and Stirling have re- 
ceived the following sums:—Prof. T. G. Bonney, President of the 
. Alpine Club, 41.; J. E. Bode, 5/.; John Baumann, 2/. 2s.; W.S. 
Gibson, 5/.; G. Gruber, 10/.; F. C. Hartley, 1/. 1s.; T. M. Kitchin, 
1l. 1s.; Lady at Ripon, 5s.; J. O. Maund, 2/.; A. D. Puckle, 101. ; 
W. B. Puckle, 10/.; Wm. Scott, 1/.; A. Sedgwick, 5/.; H. Stirling, 
5/.; H. Warren, 21. Total, 637. 9s. 

This amount has been sent out to Mons. Alex. Seiler, who kindly 
offered to see to its investment and settlement upon the widow and 
children of Johann Petrus, and who writes word that he has, after con- 
sulting the widow, placed the money ‘contre hypothéque trés-sfire des 
biens de campagne.’ » . 

WINTER EXPEDITIONS IN THE ALPs.—Unusually few winter expe- 
ditions have as yet been reported. Amongst these the most remark- 
able is the series of ascents made by Mrs. Burnaby (wife of Col. Fred. 
Burnaby) in the Mont Blanc district, viz. :— 

November 1.—From Chamonix to the Cabane d’Orny in one day by 
the Col et Aiguille du Tour. 

December 20.—Passage of the Col du Tacul from the Glacier de 
Leschaux to the Glacier du Géant. 

January 5.—An attempt on Mont Blanc, defeated by mist when the 
party had got to the top of the Mur de la Cate. 

January 15.—Col et Aiguille des Grandes Montées. 

January 20.—Aiguille du Midi in one day from the Montenvers. 

February 2.—From the Chalets de POgnan to Orsiéres in 16.20 
(including halts), by the Col du Chardonnet and Ferétre de Saleinoz. 

February 7.—From |’'Ognan to Orsiéres in 18.10 (including halts), 
by way of the Col d’Argentiére. 
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March 3.—Attempt on Monte Rosa. The start was made from the 
Théodule hut, and the final aréte was gained, but a violent wind and 
piercing cold forced the party to retreat before reaching the summit. 

On all these expeditions Mrs. Burnaby’s guide was Edouard Cupelin, 
and on the attempt on Monte Rosa her party was reinforced by Signor 
Vittorio Sella and three Val Tournanche guides. This unparalleled 
series of winter ascents executed by a lady will form one of the most 
brilliant chapters in the history of winter mountaineering: a climbing 
tour in winter is now proved to be as practicable as isolated ascents at 
the same season. All Alpine readers will look forward with the 
greatest interest to the book by Mrs. Burnaby which Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co. announce as almost ready, and which will be entitled 
‘The High Alps in Winter; or, Mountaineering in Search of Health,’ 
and is to contain several illustrations and a portrait of the adven- 
turous authoress. 

StuDEr’s ‘UgBer Eis unpD Scuner.’—A fourth or supplementary 
volume of this very valuable work has just appeared (Dalp, Bern), 
which incorporates all new ascents and routes made in the Swiss Alps 
- since the publication of the original three volumes in 1869-1871. It 
is brought down to the latest date, including several expeditions 
noticed in the last number of the Alpine Journal and the attempt on 
Monte Rosa made barely two months since. We hope to give a 
detailed review of this new volume in our next number, and must 
content ourselves for the present by thanking the veteran author in 
the name of the Alpine public for the enormous pains and trouble he 
has taken to make his book complete and accurate. Our Club may 
well feel proud to number among its Honorary Members one who has 
done so much for Alpine history and topography as Herr Gottlieb 
Studer. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CLUB. 


February 6.—A General Meeting of the Club was held, Professor 
Bonney, F.R.S, (President), in the chair. 

Messrs. MacpoNaLD BEAUMONT, JOHN FisHer, R. L. Harrison, and 
JAMES JACKSON were elected members of the Club. 

The Hon. Secretary and TREASURER presented the Club accounts 
for the year 1882, which were, on the motion of Mr. Starrorp HILt, 
unanimously passed by the meeting. 

Mr. Starrorp ANDERSON read a paper, which was illustrated by a 
large sketch, upon ‘A New Route up the Dent Blanche ’—printed in 
the February Alpine Journal. At the conclusion of the paper, Messrs. 
W. E. Davipson, A. W. Moore, and G. P. Baker made some remarks, 
and the PRESIDENT proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Anderson for his 
very interesting paper. Mr. ANDERSON briefly responded to the vote, 
which was unanimously accorded to him. 

March 6.—A General Meeting of the Club was held, Professor 
Bonney, F.R.S. (President), in the chair. 
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Mr. Stuart Foster was elected a member of the Club. 

Mr. W. M. Conway read a paper (printed in this number) upon 
‘The Fillarjoch and other Passes in the Range between Monte Rosa 
and the Strahlhorn,’ which was illustrated by a very large and fine 
pencil sketch, the work of the author of the paper. Messrs. CRAUFURD 
Grove, W. E. Davipson, and the PRESIDENT made some remarks, and 
Mr. Conway briefly replied to the unanimous vote of thanks which was 
accorded to him by a very large meeting. 

April 4.—A General Meeting of the Club was held, Mr. F. 
CRAUFURD GROVE (one of the Vice-Presidents of the Club) in the 
chair. 

Mr. Eustace Hutton read a paper upon the ‘ Ascent, without 
Guides, of the Monte della Disgrazia by a New Route.’ The paper 
was illustrated by an outline sketch and route-map, the work of Mr. 
Charles Pilkington. Messrs. Grove, PratT Bartow, Doucuas FREsu- 
FIELD, and RichMonpd PowELL afterwards spoke, and a cordial vote 
of thanks to Mr. Hulton was accorded nem. con. by the members 
present. 


Errata. 


Page 171, line 9, for ‘Johann’ read ‘ Josef.’ 
» 188, ,, 26, ,, ‘the Vallon des Ecrins’ read ‘the valley of the Glacier Noir.’ 
» 191, ,, 14, dele‘ T. GB,’ 
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THE MONTE DELLA DISGRAZIA FROM THE NorTH-East. 
By Eustace Huuton. (Read before the Alpine Club, 
April 3, 1883.) 


()* the afternoon of the 3rd of August last we—that is, Mr. 

C. Pilkington, his brother, Mr. Lawrence Pilkington, 
and myself—arrived at Pontresina, after having passed three 
or four days in the neighbourhood of the Albula Pass, a 
successful ascent of Piz Kesch being our only trophy from 
that district. 

At Pontresina we had the good fortune to meet our friend 
Mr. Stafford Still, and in conversation with him the Disgrazia 
was mentioned as one of the mountains we hoped to ascend 
during our stay in the neighbourhood. He at once urged us 
to make the attempt by the north-eastern face. The suggested 
expedition had the charm of novelty, for, as far as. could be 
remembered, the Disgrazia had been but twice before attempted 
from the upper part of the Val Malenco—the first time by 
Messrs. Stephen and Kennedy in 1863, when they gained a 
point on the western aréte from the Sissone Glacier, and were 
only prevented by want of time from completing the ascent 
the same day.* In making the first successful ascent a few 
days later from the Baths of Masino, they passed the point 
on the western aréte they had already attained from the Sissone 
Glacier, and from thence reached the top; a line which has 
been closely adhered to ever since. The second attempt from 
this side was that of Messrs. Still and Barlow in 1875, when 
they gained the eastern peak from the Ventina Glacier, and 
effected a passage along the aréte connecting the eastern with 


* This was a different point from the Passo di Mello, discovered by 
Mr. Tuckett’s party in 1865, and used since as a means of joining 
from the east the Val di Mello route up the mountain. 
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the highest peak. The experience and information gained by 
Mr. Still on this occasion, the benefit of which he kindly 
placed at our disposal, materially assisted us in making our 
own attempt. The Disgrazia, however, was the last of the 
peaks of this district we intended to try, so that before com- 
mitting ourselves to this particular ascent we expected to 
have opportunities of inspecting the north-eastern face for 
ourselves from various points from which we should command 
a view of the mountain. 

On August 4 we started up the Rosegthal, and took up our 
quarters at the chalet at the foot of the glacier, intending to 
attack the Piz Roseg the following day. The next morning 
was, however, threatening, and by the time we reached the 
point where it is usual to leave the Roseg Glacier, and take 
to the steep hanging glacier on the left, the entire line of cliffs 
had become masked by a thin light curtain of mist. The wind 
had increased in force, and there was evidently a heavy gale 
on the top. A halt was called, to give the weather a chance 
of improving, but at the end of half an hour the weather was 
decidedly worse, and on consultation it was agreed that the ex- 
pedition should be given up for the day; for though we could 
have ascended to the lower peak, it was thought that with the 
heavy wind the passage between the two peaks would involve 
us in a risk we had no right voluntarily to encounter. 

The day, however, was not lost, for ascending to the summit 
of the Sella Pass, and then descending a short distance to 
some conspicuous rocks which gave shelter from the cutting 
wind, a glorious view of the Disgrazia was obtained. One of 
our first discoveries was that the Federal Map was very in- 
correct.* So Charles Pilkington madea careful sketch of the 
mountain, and then the glacier and cliffs were minutely scanned 
through the telescope in order to choose the most feasible line 
of attack. On our return to Pontresina the sketch was sub- 
mitted to Still, and we were pleased to find that the line we had 
selected and that which he had suggested were identical. 

The weather, which had shown signs of breaking, took up 
again on Sunday evening, and at 1.15 on the morning of the 
7th we were once more under way for Piz Roseg. We 


* This unusual statement requires a word of explanation. In re- 
presenting the frontier ranges outside the limit of Switzerland, the 
Federal Staff depended not on their own admirable work, but on the 
Surveys (in this case Austrian) then in existence. An excellent new 
Government Survey of the Italian Alps is in course of publication. 
(See p. 230.) 
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drove up to the foot of the glacier and then retraced our steps 
of the previous Saturday. Soon after daylight, just when we 
were about to round the corner of the Agagliouls rocks, we 
discovered that a party of three was following us. We 
jodeled, but obtained no answer. We soon lost sight of them, 
as they kept close to the moraine on the right bank, whilst we 
took a course more in the centre, or if anything nearer to 
the left side of the glacier. On leaving the Roseg Glacier 
we found the snow on the hanging glacier in excellent order, 
and our progress was rapid. On arriving at the summit of 
the lower peak at 8 o’clock, we had the satisfaction of seeing 
that the aréte leading to the highest peak was undisturbed by 
footmarks. Without loss of time we made our way to the 
foot of the aréte, Charles Pilkington leading, which position 
he held until near the top, when a change of front was effected 
and I completed the few remaining steps which required cutting. 
The summit was reached at 9.15. Here the wind was so 
bitterly cold that we were glad to take shelter from it on some 
rocks a few feet below the peak. On these rocks two little 
cairns were built, beneath each of which were deposited our 
names and a pennypiece. Owing to the presence of mist on 
the western face nothing could be seen of the Disgrazia. The 
views of the Bernina and the Morteratsch were, however, very 
rand. The return down the aréte was safely effected, and 
about half-way up the slope to the lower peak we met the 
party we had seen on the glacier. It was thus only by about 
an hour and a half that the honour of making the first ascent of 
the season of Piz Roseg was secured. The rest of the descent 
was without incident. The glacier was cleared a little before 
2 o’clock and Pontresina reached in good time in the afternoon. 
The following afternoon found us at the Boval hut, and 
next day a very successful ascent of Piz Bernina was made. 
On this occasion, and this occasion cnly, had we the benefit of 
following the steps of some predecessor; it cannot therefore 
well be charged against us that we were in the habit of waiting 
for ascents to be made, and then taking advantage of the work 
of others. A report to this effect, I have heard, was spread 
by some of the Pontresina guides after our departure. The 
weather was magnificent, and a long stay was made on the top, 
which was gained at 9 o’clock. Of course our attention was 
principally directed towards the Disgrazia, and a most superb 
object it is as seen from this point. After a long and careful 
examination it was decided that an attempt should be made 
on the north-east face. The ice-fall of the Ventina Glacier 
seemed very formidable, and after that was passed, and a snow- 
T 2 
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field of the upper part of the glacier traversed, a steep slope, 
which might possibly consist of ice, would have to be cut up 
before we could gain a well-marked aréte dividing the Ventina 
and Sissone Glaciers, and which ran a long way up the moun- 
tain face, until it lost itself on the cliffs directly under the 
highest peak. The cliffs themselves looked absolutely perpen- 
dicular, but we hoped to turn them by what seemed to be a 
ledge running from somewhere near the point where the white 
snow aréte disappeared on the black-looking cliffs in an easterly 
direction, until it joined the eastern aréte some distance from 
the summit. We got back to Pontresina in good time in the 
afternoon. After a day’s rest we said farewell to our friends 
at Pontresina, and on the morning of the 10th drove to the inn 
at the top of the Maloja Pass, arriving there early in the after- 
noon. Should anyone have a few hours to spare at Maloja a 
visit to an exquisite little mountain tarn, the Lago di Cavloc- 
cio, will amply repay him for the trouble of the walk. It is 
situated high up on the left bank of the valley coming down 
from the Muretto Pass, a short hour’s walk from the inn. 

The next day, the spirit of idleness being upon us, we 
engaged two porters to carry our sacks, &c., over the Muretto. 
Shortly after leaving the summit of the pass the Disgrazia 
came in view, and I do not hesitate to say that there are but 
few mountains in the Alps which present a more magnificent 
appearance. Frequent halts were made during the descent, 
and our hopes for the next day rose and fell as the rocks 
appeared more or less practicable as we changed our stand- 
point. The last view we had of them, as they sank behind 
Monte Ventina, was of such a hopeless character that, had I 


even suspected the nature of the quarters we should spend the 


night in at the Ventina Alp, I should have done my best to 
invent some plausible excuse for going down the valley to the 
comfortable inn at Chiesa. Chiareggio was reached in due 
time. Starting again, we walked up the valley until we came 
to the stream descending from the Ventina Glacier, when we 
turned up to our left, mounted the glen, and in a short hour 
and a half arrived at that beautifully situated spot, the Ven- 
tina Alp. 

Messrs. Still and Barlow in 1875 found the Alp unoc- 
cupied; we were not so fortunate. Of the four sheds—I 
cannot call them chalets—one was devoted to the cattle; 
another was used as a store-room for the milk and cheese; a 
third was in ruins, and contained the bodies of two sheep in 
an advanced state of decomposition; the fourth, occupied by 
the owner, was a hovel built against a large boulder-stone, 
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and measured about 15 or 16 feet each way. The ordinary 
inhabitants were the owner and his wife, and six children 
varying in age from two to seven years, two herdsmen, and a 
female domestic. The interior of the hut was simply loath- 
some; but I must do the owner justice to say that he received 
us with the greatest hospitality, brought out quantities of 
excellent milk, and despatched the two herdsmen to collect 
moss to make our beds for the night. Later on, when we had 
given him the remains of our soup, he was most anxious that 
we should share with him and his family the polenta they 
had cooked for the evening meal. In course of conversation 
he gave us the somewhat startling information that three years 
ago a body of about two hundred soldiers had visited the alp, 
and while there had made the ascent of the Disgrazia. Not 
having heard any report of this remarkable military move- 
ment we questioned him closely, and eventually elicited from 
him that none of the soldiers had got to the top, but that some 
had got as far as the glacier! 

Soon after dusk we stowed ourselves away for the night. 
Of the next four or five hours I will say nothing beyond 
stating that to the oft-described miseries of such places was 
added a perpetual howl kept up by the children, effectually 
banishing any chance of sleep. It was, therefore, with feelings 
of intense relief that about 2 4.M. we heard the men begin to 
move, rake the fire together, and prepare coffee for our break- 
fast. After a most cordial farewell, general hands-haking, and 
all manner of good wishes for our success, we got off just as 
day was breaking, at 3.20. 

The weather promised well, and in the clear fresh morning 
air we soon forgot the horrors of the past night. Crossing a 
plank bridge close to the chalets, we groped our way in the dim 
twilight through the moraine débris, and then worked along 
the moraine on the left bank of the glacier until it was prac- 
ticable to get on to the glacier itself. Once on the ice, but 
little difficulty was met with, We mounted rapidly, still 
keeping to the left side, until forced towards the centre to 
avoid the séracs and crevasses formed as the glacier comes 
round the shoulder of Monte Ventina, and in about an hour 
and a half we came in sight of the peak of the Disgrazia 
itself, already glowing in the morning sun. Our first view 
was most encouraging; with the light full on them the upper 
rocks looked much less forbidding than they did under the 
midday sun, and we agreed that, once the foot of the rocks 
was attained, we should find nothing but what was well within 
our powers. Our attention was, however, soon turned to 
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difficulties nearer at hand. The glacier rose steeply in front 
of us, the slopes culminating in a formidable ice-fall, which 
stretched across the entire width between Monte Ventina and 
the base of the slopes of the eastern peak of the Disgrazia. 
Almost midway across the ice-fall, or, if anything, nearer the 
eastern peak, lay a patch of steep-looking rocks. Between us 
and the foot of the rocks the glacier presented but little 
difficulty. Remembering the troubles Messrs. Still and 
Barlow had encountered in trying to force the ice-fall under 
Monte Ventina, we determined to make use of the rocks as 
far as we could, and to trust to finding a passage through the 
séracs above them. These rocks are possibly the same Mr. 
Barlow was unable to pass over, as the approaches to them 
were then swept by avalanches. We only saw very slight 
traces of avalanche débris. The rope was now put on, 
Lawrence in the middle. Continuing the ascent of the 
glacier, we gained the foot of the rocks with comparative ease, 
and finding a stream of deliciously cold water, we halted for 
half an hour. After breakfast we scaled the rocks, which 
proved to be granite, and, though steep, could not have given 
better hand and foot hold. We thus succeeded in escaping 
very many difficulties in the lower part of the ice-fall. 
Passing again on to the ice, we soon found further progress 
in a direct line barred by an enormous crevasse and ice-cliffs. 
We therefore bore away through the séracs to our right in 
the direction of Monte Ventina. For a considerable time we 
seemed to gain but little or no height, and were more than 
once in situations in which further advance was stopped by a 
deep crevasse, and a change of front had to be made, the last man 
on the rope having to take the lead. The work was most inte-. 
resting, and I need not add that the magnificent fragments of 
ice amongst which we threaded our way were beautiful beyond 
description. The last difficulty was at length overcome, and 
we emerged on to the upper plateau of the glacier, with 
nothing now between us and the aréte, by which we hoped to 
complete the final part of the ascent, but a gently rising snow- 
field leading to its foot. Though it was still early in the day, 
the snow had had the benefit of the full effect of the sun, and 
was already soft and yielding, so that the passage across the 
plateau, which fortunately did not take long, was very 
fatiguing. Crossing the bergschrund without much difficulty 
at its narrowest point, we found the snow above in a very 
treacherous condition, and the greatest care had to be taken 
to cut steps through the upper snow-crust into the solid ice 
below. A very short slip would have deposited the party 
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in the crevasse below. Slowly but surely we worked our way 
up, the angle of the slope decreasing the higher we got, and 
at 9.30 the crest of the ridge connecting Monte Ventina with 
the Disgrazia was attained, and we were looking down on the 
woaderfally crevassed Sissone Glacier. Finding a most con- 
veniently placed table-like rock, we halted again for half an 
hour, thoroughly contented with the progress we had made. For 
the first half-hour after starting again we kept on the crest of 
the aréte, cutting, and when possible kicking, steps. The 
aréte gradually narrowed away to an absolute knife-edge. 
The slope on our right fell precipitously to the Sissone Glacier, 
many hundreds of feet below us. The slope on our left, 
though steep, was more broken, and was dotted here and there 
with projecting pieces of rock. Finding that the hard, firm 
covering of snow became thinner and thinner the higher we 
got, and that if we kept on the crest we should have to cut 
steps in ice on the perilously sharp ridge, it was determined to 
abandon the actual crest and continue the ascent on the face 
of the slope to our left. This involved another and final 
change of front, and Charles Pilkington took the lead. For 
some time we worked along the slope almost at a level, taking 
advantage of the patches of rock wherever we could, and 
gradually getting further away from the crest of the ridge, 
which now ran sharply up the mountain face. Ascending a 
short steep snow-slope, the cliffs were gained at a very much 
lower point than we had originally intended. Though the 
rocks were very steep they were broken, and being of granite 
gave firm and safe hand and foot hold. For some considerable 
time the climb was hand over hand, now twisting to the right, 
now to the left, to turn some impassable bit of rock, making 
much use of a rib of rock which helped us for a long way. 
Indeed, the whole climb was as good as it is possible to find in 
the Alps; for, though the rocks presented difficulties suffi- 
cient to keep one’s faculties on the stretch, and at the same 
time to bring most of the muscles of the body into play, they 
could, in the state we found them, in no way be termed 
dangerous. Our progress was rapid, and in about an hour 
from our last halting-place we had gained a height on a level 
with the point where the aréte we had been on loses itself in 
the cliffs. 

The ledge we had thought we had discovered from below, 
and by which we had intended to complete the ascent, proved 
a reality, and if not easy was certainly practicable. But the 
rocks directly in front, though steep, appeared, as far as we 
could see, to offer no greater difficulties than we had already 
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overcome, and it required but a moment’s consultation to agree 
that it would be very much more ‘in consonance with the 
traditions’ of the Alpine Club to go straight for the summit 
from where we were than to make use of the ledge, which would 
involve us in a considerable détour to our left. The rocks 
proved as firm as those below. I do not recollect a single 
piece of loose stone being disturbed during this part of the 
climb. Nowhere was there any absence of hand and foot hold. 
On one occasion Charles Pilkington, fearing to trust his weight 
on a piece of rock that looked rather unsafe, called Lawrence 
up to him, and, mounting on Lawrence’s shoulder, reached the 
next ledge, and then pulled Lawrence up by the rope. Having 
no one below me I tested the shaky rock, and found it bore 
my weight safely, and a moment afterwards rejoined the 
others. The work was most exciting. One’s whole attention 
was engrossed by it to such an extent that I entirely forgot 
to relieve Charles of the sack he was carrying, our rule being 
that the front man should have the lightest load possible. It 
was not until the difficulties had become less, which they did 
in about twenty minutes, that I had time to look about. 
Halting for a moment while those in front were going on, I 
had the intense satisfaction of seeing the eastern peak and 
aréte well below us. I knew then that the summit could not 
be far off. A minute or so afterwards a shout from the front 
announced that the summit was in sight, and, in answer to my 
question, I was told it was quite close. A few moments’ more 
climbing and I found we had struck the eastern ridge, two 
minutes’ scramble along which brought us to the peak itself 
at 11.25. 

The mountain was perfectly clear of cloud. So still was 
the air that the match which was used to light the one pipe of 
the party—two of whom were fearful examples of that ‘ awful 
darkness which lurks amidst our boasted civilisation ’—required 
no protection. ‘Though there were no clouds on the peak, we 
were on a level with the cloud-plane ; and the entire range of 
peaks, with the exception of the Bernina group and one or 
two other mountains, was masked by clouds of the most 
beautiful and fantastic forms. For more than an hour we lay 
basking in the hot sunshine, watching the ever-changing and 
ever-lovely panorama of clouds, below which on one side we 
saw deep down into the Val Masino, and beyond that into the 
Val Tellina, and on the other side into the Val Malenco. At 
last we started for the descent, which was accomplished first 
by the rocks and snow-slopes of the western aréte, and then 
across the glacier at the head of the Val Sasso Bisolo, keeping 
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near the rocks which divide it from the Pioda Alp. Shortly 
before leaving the glacier, while descending a slippery piece 
of ice, a slight tug of the rope pulled me off my balance. 
I fell on my axe, and before I could disengage it I was in a 
small crevasse. Lawrence’s steadiness prevented any chance 
of an accident, had one been possible, as the rope tightened 
before I was well in the crevasse. 

Clearing the glacier and relieving ourselves of the rope, we 
traversed the wild and desolate upper part of the valley. Stop- 
ping for a few minutes at the highest chalet, we consumed bowl 
after bowl of milk, to the astonishment of the natives, and 
then, much refreshed, pushed on down the valley. The shades 
of evening were already gathering by the time the highroad to 
the Baths of Masino was struck at Cattaeggio, when a halt for 
a few minutes was called, to finish the remains of our provisions, 
with the help of a tap of very fair red wine of the country. In 
spite of the pace, the great highway down the Val Tellina to 
Morbegno was not attained until some time after dark. Along 
that dusty and apparently interminable road we pounded, find- 
ing the hot, sultry atmosphere of the valley most oppressive. 
Indeed, the only agreeable reminiscence of this part of the 
day’s work is that not one of us lost his temper, or even in- 
dulged in the luxury of nagging. At last we heard a church 
clock strike ten, and though the sound seemed to come from 
far away down the valley hopes were expressed that at last 
we were within a ‘measurable distance’ of Morbegno. They 
proved well founded; we got in at 10.20, just in time to escape 
a heavy thunderstorm which broke over the place a few 
minutes after our arrival. 


THe Aups In WinTER. By C. D. CUNNINGHAM. 


HE photographs of Chamonix in winter which may be seen 
in the shop windows at Geneva give but a very faint idea 
of the actual appearance of the place. It is true they show 
the snow-covered roofs, the great heaps which have been 
cleared from the side-walks, and all have the icicles hanging 
from the eaves. But it would be hard indeed for any picture 
to convey that air of dreariness which seems to hang over the 
little town. The hotels are all closed; the gaudily-painted 
signboards are taken down. The pebble ornaments and 
crystals are stored away, and their place in the shop windows 
is filled by sheets of brown paper. There is little sign of life 
in the main streets, and even the jingle of sleigh bells brings 
few faces to the café windows. 
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Such was Chamonix as we saw it on January 19, 1882. 
We had come that morning from Chatelard, where M. Couttet 
met us, dressed as we had never seen him before, with three 
great coats and a muffler. But, like an old Zermatt friend 
whom we meet for the first time in Piccadilly, his altered 
exterior makes not the slightest difference in the hearty 
welcome he gives us. Half-an-hour’s run in his sleigh brought 
us to that turn in the road where the long line of Aiguilles 
first comes in sight, the.Midi, the Blaitiére, and the Charmoz 
looking grander, and if possible more imposing, rising from the 
snow than when seen in summer against the green underwood 
of Les Plans des Aiguilles. Writing at the time when the 
scene was fresh on my memory, I compared the first sight of 
the valley to a picture, ‘the lower half of which was in black 
and white, and the rest filled in with water-colours.’ The 
sun threw over the valley a shadow which reached about half- 
way up the sides, a shadow so deep that it gave the trees and. 
other objects the same uniform colours, and made them stand 
out against the snow as sharply as they would in a pen-and- 
ink sketch on white paper. Above this line of shadow all was 
sunshine, and the rocks and trees appeared in their natural 
colours. The beauty of the scenery of the Alps does not by 
any means depend entirely on its snow peaks and glaciers, but 
upon the wonderful contrast they make with the pines and 
green valleys beneath them. Perhaps we hardly realise how 
much the mountain streams, the cattle bells, the spring and 
autumn flowers, and the scent of the pines contribute to the 
beauty of the Alps, making them different from almost any 
other mountain range in the world, till we are reminded of it 
by their absence. So although the sun was getting higher 
and higher, and the lower part of the valley was coming more 
and more into sunlight, still the wide expanse of snow looked 
colourless and cold and dreary. Somehow it was not the 
valley we picture to ourselves at home when we think over 
our last autumn holiday, and look forward to our next. 

The winter of 1881-2 was a most exceptional one. On 
leaving England I had no greater ambition than to cross the 
Mer de Glace, or possibly reach the Brevent. It was, there- 
fore, a very pleasant surprise to find that the snow was in such 
good condition that the higher peaks might be attempted, and 
we determined, if it was possible, to ascend Mont Blanc. 
There had been six weeks of perfectly fine weather, which 
could not be expected to last much longer; so, in spite of 
having no previous training, there was nothing for it but to 
start at once, and five o’clock next morning found us making 
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our way along the little pathway leading to the Pierre 
Pointue. I was accompanied by the guides Léon Simond and 
Ambroise Borsoney, of Chamonix, having sent on a couple of 
porters the previous afternoon to the Pierre Pointue to prepare 
breakfast for us. No sooner had we begun to ascend the side 
of the valley than we commenced what turned out afterwards 
to be the most fatiguing part of the ascent. The path was 
completely covered with verglas, rendered all the more slippery 
by the huge logs which in winter are constantly shot down 
from the upper part of the wood. At all the steep turnings 
we had more step-cutting to do than is often required for 
Mont Blanc itself. Higher up, where we quitted the path 
and took to the gazon, the pace became still slower. If by 
ill luck we stepped between two clumps of rhododendron 
bushes where the snow had drifted, suddenly we found our- 
selves floundering about up to our waists. The path to the 
Pierre & l’Echelle being considered impracticable, owing to the 
state of the snow, we made a circuit by the little Aiguille du 
Tour, which brought us higher on the glacier than if we had 
come by the ordinary route. Once on the glacier all went 
fairly well. The snow lay deep as one sees it early in June, 
each step taking us over the knees. But on we struggled, as 
only those can do who know they are under fire of all the 
Chamonix telescopes. By four o’clock we had only reached 
the junction, and, as we could not possibly arrive at the Grands 
Mulets before nightfall, we thought it better to take to the 
rocks than follow the glacier. Not till two hours after sunset 
did we quit those slippery, ice-covered rocks and find ourselves 
standing on the little balcony in front of the cabin. Even here 
our troubles were not over. The door was completely blocked 
up by a huge heap of half-frozen snow, which had to be cleared 
away. Inside we found that water had dripped through the 
chinks in the roof to the mattresses and a pile of blankets in 
one corner. Some half-dozen bottles of asti had burst from 
the cold, and their odour, combined with that of some stale 
provisions left from the last season, produced an atmosphere 
such as would have made even a sanitary inspector feel uncom- 
fortable. In less than ten minutes the crackling wood fire, and 
the reassuring sight which the contents of well-filled provision 
sacks never fail to produce when they are spread out, seemed 
to change the aspect of that uninviting hut. After supper 
came pipes and a bottle of what the guides called ‘vin du 
Pays Ecossais.’ Our talk ran on the chances of reaching the 
top next day. We had taken thirteen hours to do what in 
summer would have taken five or six. The long stretch of 
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snow-slopes above us looked even more uninviting than those 
we had come over, though seen through a cloud of tobacco 
smoke and under circumstances which seldom fail to produce 
a hopeful and confident frame of mind. As the correspondent 
of the ‘ Daily News’ put it, ‘we deemed it expedient to 
return.’ 

Thus ended our first excursion, which had been so far 
unsuccessful. Our next, we determined, must be a less 
ambitious one; so on the 23rd we left Chamonix, intending to 
make the tour of Mont Blanc, returning, if possible, by the 
Col du Géant. In addition to Léon Simond and Ambroise 
Bossoney, I took with me Ed. Cupelin. No pleasanter walks 
could be imagined than those across the Bonhomme and the 
Little St. Bernard. The ground was crusted over with crisp, 
hard snow. The winter sun shone brightly and tempered the 
keen mountain air. It was on the evening of the second day 
that we found a sleigh waiting for us before the little inn at 
Pré St. Didier, which soon brought us to the Mont Blanc, the 
only hotel then open at Courmayeur. Of the next four-and- 
twenty hours there is little to be said, except how we met 
Emile Rey, spent a night at Mont Fréty, and how, on the 
morning of the 27th, we commenced to climb the rocks above 
La Porte, their southern exposure rendering them free from 
snow and ice and making them perfectly easy. We reached 
the cabane at eight o’clock A.M., just at sunrise, when the first 
tiny patch of rose colour was appearing on the summit of 
Mont Blanc. As we stood there we saw in perfection what 
is, perhaps, the inost beautiful and fascinating of all Nature’s 
many wonderful effects in the Alps. We saw, one by one, 
every peak in that magnificent panorama assume first a warm 
glow, which grew brighter and brighter till the peaks shone 
and sparkled with that wonderful lustre which only fresh snow 
and sunshine can produce. The snow around us was hard and 
firm, and in first-rate condition, and in what seemed a very 
short time we reached the séracs. Here the snow bridges 
were firmer and the crevasses not so wide as in summer, and, 
owing to the coating of hoar frost on their sides, they had 
none of those beautiful dark greens and blues which we always 
associate with them. It was not till we reached the lower part 
of the glacier that we encountered any difficulty. At the 
Tacul the snow became so soft that we were compelled to put 
circles on over boots which the guides had brought with 
them. These are round pieces of netting stretched on circular 
frames, very much like Canadian snow-shoes in miniature. 
Here, too, we found what proved to be our constant experience, 
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that by far the most troublesome part of the day’s work was 
the actual getting off and on the glacier. The steep piece of 
moraine and the ice-covered ‘ ponts’ which we had to cross 
were no exception to the rule. Our progress on the glacier 
had been watched from the Montenvers, and, on rounding the 
next little promontory of rock, we were greeted by young 
Tairraz, the son of the hospitable host, and by Joseph, the 
‘Herr Jost’ of that most excellent hotel. Joseph held in his 
arms a jundle wrapped carefully in flannel, which he carried 
as tenderly as if it had been Joseph ‘junior.’ This contained 
a couple of bottles of vin chauffé, a compound which in skilful 
hands may be said to be the Swiss equivalent to the ‘ corpse 
reviver ’ of the United States. By four o’clock, twelve hours 
from leaving Mont Fréty, we were seated in the little smoking- 
room in the Montenvers, and next morning walked down to 
Chamonix, where we were congratulated on having crossed the 
Géant for the first time in winter. 

Once more our thoughts turned to Mont Blanc. The 
weather still continued fine; we were in very different training 
from what we had been ten days before. Our tracks to the 
Grands Mulets which we had made on our previous attempt 
were now hard frozen. The result was that on the afternoon 
of the 29th we again arrived at the little cabane, having spent 
less than half the time we had done on the former occasion. 
Starting next morning at 4, we arrived at the corridor by noon, 
the snow on the Grand and Petit Plateaux being in much 
better condition than we expected. We avoided the route by 
the Bosses, owing to the wind. From the cabane to the 
cornidor we were completely sheltered from the wind, and did 
not feel the cold in the slightest degree. We were therefore 
considerably surprised on reaching the corridor to find that our 
tins of American turkey and chicken were so hard that it was 
almost impossible to cut them with a knife. Here we left our 
knapsacks, taking with us only a few hard biscuits and some 
brandy in one of Silver’s ebonised flasks, which kept the liquor 
at a uniform temperature even on the summit. From the 
corridor to the top took three hours—-three hours of hard work. 
We were in the shade, and at the same time exposed to the 
wind, which was gradually rising. With one exception this 
was the only occasion during the entire four weeks we were 
cut that we suffered from cold. The wind seemed to penetrate 
even my fur cap and muffler, and never shall I forget the 
contrast when we reached the summit and came into the full 
range of the sun’s rays; I compared it at the time to going 
into a greerhouse on a winter’s day. No words can convey 
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any idea of the grandeur of the view. The atmosphere was 
so wonderfully clear that we saw the distant peaks on the 
horizon just as sharply defined as if they had been in a 
panorama in a guide-book. Not the slightest vestige of mist 
was to be seen except in the direction of Geneva. It was one 
of those views which we see but once or twice in a lifetime, 
which one always remembers and looks back upon. The 
descent to the Grands Mulets was accomplished without diffi- 
culty, and by 4.30 we were at the cabane, where we spent the 
night, arriving at.Chamonix early next morning. Little did 
we imagine the honours and glories which were in store for us 
in M. Coattet’s garden. A brass band had been hired for the 
occasion, which struck up as soon as we entered. There was 
much hand-shaking, much clinking of glasses, and much 
drinking of Bouvier—all to the sound of Couttet’s solitary 
cannon, which went off at short intervals like an erratic 
minute gun. Owing to the season of the year there was some 
difficulty in procuring the regulation bouquets, and those pro- 
duced were composed chiefly of the gaudy paper flowers which 
one usually sees stuck in front of altars in country churches 
in France. The climax was reached when one of these was 
pinned on our coats by the ‘gracieuses demoiselles de la 
localité,’ as the local press styled them. 

As yet I have said little or nothing as to the temperature. 
Owing to an unfortunate accident the thermometers which 
Mr. Casella selected for me were rendered useless, and I was 
therefore unable to make any exact record on the subject. As 
a rule the cold seemed to be less intense the higher up we 
went. The temperature of the Montenvers seemed milder than 
that of Chamonix, and on the two nights which we spent at the 
Grands Mulets we remained for some time on the balcony after 
supper, smoking cigarettes, without the slightest inconvenience. 
I have already spoken of the temperature on the summit of 
Mont Blanc. With the exception of afur cap, which I only 
wore three times, and a knitted vest, my dress was exactly the 
same as it would have been for similar excursions in summer. 
I took an extra guide with me in case of our being overtaken 
by bad weather, or finding that we had more step-cutting to 
do than we expected. We did not stint ourselves in the way 
of baggage; among other things we carried a spirit lamp, with 
which we made several brews of tea, on the Géant, the Tacul, 
and other places where hot drinks are rarely to be had. Thus 
far I have tried to describe the special characteristics of a 
winter tour—the state of the glacier, the clearness of the atmo- 
sphere, and the temperature. During the four weeks we spent 
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in the Alps the weather was perfectly fine, and all our excur- 
sions were made under precisely the same favourable conditions. 
I will therefore detail very briefly our itinerary during the 
remainder of our stay. 

M. Regices, the Procurator of the Republic, having to be 
at Chamonix on the 31st to superintend the Tir au Sort, 
the day following was fixed by the Mont Blanc section of the 
C. A. F., of which he is vice-president, for a réunion. They 
had arranged to go up the Buet, and kindly invited me to 
accompany them. Our party consisted of about twenty, in- 
cluding M. Couttet, Joseph Tairraz, Sylvain Couttet, M. 
Lochet, and several other Chamonix notables. M. Regices 
has written an elaborate account of the day’s proceedings, 
which passed, however, without any incident, except those 
which naturally arise from the difficulty of getting a party of 
twenty under way, of whom ten were guides, who each had his 
own idea as to the direction to be taken. We left Chamonix 
in sleighs at 2 a.M., and did not return till 11 p.m. The fol- 
lowing evening we were at supper in the Hotel de la Poste, 
Brieg, having come there by the Téte Noire to Martigny, and 
then on by rail. It would be difficult to imagine the well- 
remembered Zermatt Thal under more beautiful conditions. The 
crisp, hard-frozen snow on the pathway and the keen breeze 
blowing down the valley made us almost forget that we had 
ever gone over the same ground under a broiling sun, half- 
choked by clouds of dust. Wherever a tiny stream trickled 
down the rocks it was transformed into a mass of icicles. The 
trees were silvered over with hoar frost, showing to perfection 
their beautiful outlines. Sometimes the rocks by the side of 
the path were coated over with ice three or four feet in thick- 
ness, and extending up some thirty or forty feet. It was dusk 
when we came to the turn in the road where the village of 
Zermatt first comes in sight. Everything was white; even 
the boughs of the pine trees had a thick coating of snow. 
The scene had that bleak, cheerless aspect which snow-covered 
hills always present after the sun has gone down. There was 
but one object on which the sun’s rays still lingered, the Mat- 
terhorn, which stood out like a great stone beacon, all ablaze 
in the afterglow of sunset. The dead-alive look of the village 
outdid even the wildest conjectures made by tourists at tables 
a’héte in summer as to its loneliness in winter. The hotels 
were of course closed, but M. Seiler’s caretaker received us 
into his house above the post office till rooms in the ‘ Monte 
Rosa’ could be prepared. The night will probably be long 
remembered by the Chamonix guides, from the unaccustomed 
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manner in which they spent it, each occupying a bedroom on the 
first floor. After supper the guides returned from having inter- 
viewed the Zermatters as to the probable condition of the Théo- 
dule, or rather the slopes beneath it, for it was always before 
arriving on the glacier that we experienced the greatest dith- 
culty. Whether the Zermatt guides had attempted to ‘ draw ’ 
the Chamonix men or not I do not know. They returned, 
however, with a most exciting description of the probable ava- 
lanches, snow-drifts, and falling stones through which they 
said we would have to run the gauntlet. In order to shield 
us from these perils and dangers the Zermatt guides offered 
the services of two, or perhaps three, of their number to nsk 
their lives on our behalf. There was, however, one drawback 
to this most disinterested sacrifice. The next day being Sun- 
day it was impossible both to cross the Théodule and attend 
six o’clock mass. In their minds Providence seemed to be 
less intimately connected with the Théodule than the Riffel, 
which they were extremely anxious I should ascend instead, 
and cross over into Italy on Monday. The curé was appar- 
ently of the same mind. He offered, however, to split the 
difference ; he would say the office at 5 o’clock. While matters 
stood thus the Chamonix guides happily recovered confidence, 
and in spite of many warnings we started next morning at 4.30. 
In taking our last look at Zermatt from some rocks near the 
glacier we heard the church bell and saw a number of tiny 
black specks, which we knew must be our devout friends of the 
previous evening. In order to gain an entrance to the Théo- 
dule hut we had to remove one of the shutters and clamber in 
through the window. We found the temperature so cold that 
we were glad to go outside again into the warm sunshine. We 
spent the night at Val Tournanche, the following day at Aosta, 
and left for the St. Bernard Hospice on the morning of the 
7th of February. By 4 o’clock in the afternoon we arrived at 
the cantine below the Hospice and saw the marroniers, followed 
by a couple of St. Bernard dogs, making their daily pilgrimage 
to the little rest-house. Here, then, was the scene we had 
heard of so often—travellers overtaken by night, arrival of 
the monks and their faithful dogs (but without the spirit flasks 
and cloaks strapped round them which one always used to see 
in the picture books). Like many other things, the reality has 
very little resemblance to what we imagine it to be. At the 
sight of strangers the ill-kept, noisy curs commenced to bark 
furiously and sniffed at our gaiters in a way that made us 
tremble even at the thought of being, like the people in the 
altar-pieces, three parts buried in the snow and a couple of 
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paws planted on their chests, unable to move. Order being 
at last restored by the aid of a piolet, we started for the 
Hospice, where we were shown into a snug little parlour 
upstairs, with pictures of the Queen and Prince Albert on the 
walls and a couple of quaint oak chairs near the stove. Here, 
to my surprise, I was not the only guest. One of the chairs 
was occupied by none other than an agent of Singer’s sewing 
machines, who had just come up from the Swiss side in hopes 
of getting an order for the workroom of the Hospice. He at 
once concluded that I must be a commercial traveller, and 
commenced conversation by condoling with me on the dulness 
of trade. Evidently he could not make out what my line was, 
for he reverted to the subject with much diplomacy at short 
intervals during the evening. Not even the excellent bottle 
of old muscat which the Pére Clavandier put on the table 
after dinner drew any confidences on my side. The breakage 
of the thermometer which ought to have taken the temperature 
on Mont Blanc also prevented us from finding out the exact 
degree of tropical heat at which all the rooms of the Hospice are 
kept. In my bedroom there was a large stove almost red hot, not 
more than a couple of feet from the bed; and those who never 
have been wakened up in the tropics by the punkah ceasing 
to work can hardly imagine what my sensations were in the 
middle of the night. Can it be this to which Baedeker refers 
when speaking of the trials which the brethren endure in 
winter? ‘It is at this period that the privations of these 
heroic men are most severe. All honour to their self-denial 
and devotion.’ Next morning we walked down to Orsiéres 
with our friend the commercial traveller, who expressed great 
pleasure at meeting anyone who promised to testify to the 
fact of his having visited the St. Bernard in winter, a promise 
which I now take this opportunity of fulfilling. 

At Orsiéres we engaged a couple of porters to carry blankets 
and wood to the Cabane d’Orny, in order that we might make 
it our starting-place for the Col du Tour. This was the only 
occasion on which we slept out, and by domg so we were 
enabled to affirm what is possibly unknown, that cold does not 
seem in any way to diminish the appetite or affect the spirits 
of the Pulex irritans. The Col du Tour, with the exception of 
the Mur de la Céte on Mont Blanc, was the only place where 
we suffered from cold. Although it was considerably below 
other elevations we had been at, before sunrise we felt a severe 
pain in our foreheads, which did not pass away till the sun 
was up. We ascended the Aiguille du Tour, arriving at the 
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summit at 9 a.M., whence we enjoyed a most wonderfully beau- 
tiful view. 

But one more course remains to be chronicled—the Aiguille 
du Tacul, a point unfortunately but little known and not 
often ascended. One has only to look at the panorama which 
was taken from it by Mr. Donkin last season to recognise 
what a magnificent point of view it is. We ascended it from 
the col, and found the little piece of rockwork at the top in 
excellent condition. Long did we look at the great peaks by 
which it is surrounded, as one always does in the last excursion 
in the Alps, for we knew we should not see them again for 
many a long day to come. | 

And now for the moral. Go and see the Alps in winter. 
You will find gliding along im a sleigh with a good bearskin 
over your knees a far pleasanter way of seeing the country 
than from the top of a crowded diligence, crowded with the 
aristocracy of the Linden and of Bond Street. You will see 
far grander sunsets than in summer, and you may have the 
pleasing and novel experience of getting up to see the sunrise 
effects on Mont Blanc at 8.30 a.m., at the same time as 
you take m your shaving-water. The great tourists’ hotels 
are all closed, and you will have to put up at one of those 
old-fashioned inns with a swinging signboard in front, which 
Mr. Cook or Mr. Gaze would consider far beneath the 
notice of any of his personally-conducted ones, but where 
you will find the hospitable and kindly French landlady 
a vast contrast to our old acquaintance the managing 
director. For not only do you see the country under a fresh 
aspect, but you will perhaps come away with new ideas as to 
the people. It falls to the lot of many of us to travel on the 
‘Continent among a crowd of our compatriots who are ignorant 
alike of good feeling and courtesy, and of any language but 
their own. Can we wonder that the hearts of foreign officials 
and travellers should be hardened by the ways of such a throng, 
or that they should meet rudeness with its like? In winter it 
is different, and one finds that kindly, simple courtesy so much 
remarked by those of our number who first travelled these 
paths still extended to us who come after them. — 


THE AIGUILLE DU CHARDONNET. By Percy W. THoMas. 


HAD been trying the Dent du Géant. The mountain had 
been in capital order. The weather had left nothing to be 
desired. My guides were Joseph Imboden and Joseph Marie 
Lochmatter, and yet—we had failed hopelessly. Do what we 
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would we had never succeeded in getting beyond a point 
certainly several hundred feet below the summit, and we had 
returned to Chamonix dissatisfied with the result. 

Now it so happened that Mr. Wallroth was at that time 
staying at Couttet’s, and, after listening to the story of our 
failure, he proposed that we should pay a visit to M. Loppé, 
whose unrivalled knowledge of the district and of all connected 
with it might, he thought, lead to his giving me a few useful 
hints on the subject. So to M. Loppé’s we adjourned. He 
was hard at work in his studio, but ready, as always, to answer 
any enquiries. But, as a matter of fact, there was little to tell. 
Although he had frequently sketched the redoubtable rock in 
the course of his wanderings, and kindly looked up for us 
several of his sketches, he had never examined it sufficiently 
to say whether or not it might be ascended. His idea, how- 
ever, was that the only possible chance was on the eastern 
side of the northern face, where there might exist some crack 
or couloir (though he almost doubted that even) giving a clue 
to the route to the summit. Nothing we had seen led us 
to expect one or the other, but, nevertheless, what he said 
made me determine to have one more try before abandoning 
the field. 

It was a brilliantly fine, hot summer’s morning, and we went 
outside and sat down in the shade for awhile, still discussing 
the ever-verdant topic of mountains, mountaineering, and 
mountaineers. 

We had not been talking long when something was said 
that led me at once to set aside for a time designs on the 
Géant, and to rapidly form fresh plans for that afternoon: 
for I had scented a new expedition. ‘There is a peak near 
here,’ said M. Loppé, ‘ and a fine one too, that has only once 
been ascended. ‘To the best of my belief the Aiguille du 
Chardonnet, above Argentiére, has never been climbed since 
Mr. Fowler made the first ascent from the Glacier d’Argen- 
tiére in 1865, and I have an idea that there is yet another 
way up from the Glacier du Tour.’ 

This was enough for me, and on my return to Couttet’s I 
took Imboden into consultation, the result of our deliberations 
being that between four and five that afternoon he, I, and 
Lochmatter were bowling along the dusty road that leads from 
Chamonix to Argentiére. 

We arrived at the inn in time for table d@héte, and later 
on in the evening, we watched the sun go down in a blaze of 
glory, leaving, as he sank to rest, a warm, rosy tint upon the 
peaks around, and upon our peak in particular, and as the 

U2 
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moon shone out clearly, and the night breezes blew soft and 
chill, I retired, thinking the prospects for the morrow promising 
indeed. I slept little; the moonlight streaming into the room 
through the open window kept me wakeful, and I lay watching 
the ever-changing shadows on the snowfields of distant Mont 
Blanc. Nota breath was stirring, and the scene was calm 
and peaceful beyond measure. At length the moon set, and I 
think for a time I dreamt, for at all events the knocking at my 
door at two o’clock (4.M.) was more than once repeated. 

I rose, dressed, and descended to breakfast, but in connection 
with that all-important meal a sad contretemps took place. 
After waiting patiently for a considerable time—till, in fact, 
patience was on the point of being exhausted—the landlord ap- 
peared, very flustered, but without the coffee that I had taken 
the precaution to order the previous evening. I demanded the 
reason, but mine host was equal to the occasion. ‘ Monsieur 
will have no coffee this morning; it is not possible to light a 
fire: il n’y a pas moyen,’ he concluded excitedly, ‘a cause du 
mauvais temps!’ ‘ Pleasant this about the weather, thought 
I, ‘on the eve of an expedition,’ and out I rushed, mentally con- 
demning Imboden to all sorts of ills for having dragged me 
out of bed on a fool’s errand at this unearthly hour of the 
morning; but, on finding myself in the open air, I perceived I 
had much maligned him. _ The ‘ mauvais temps’ had evidently 
had its origin in the inventive brain of mine host, for a finer 
and more promising morning I never saw. Nevertheless we 
had to leave coffeeless, the landlord to the last making 
frantic efforts to light the fire, and anathematising the weather 
in language too horrible for repetition. 

We started punctually at 2.40, and the commencement of 
our walk does not, when I look back to it, convey to my mind 
pleasing recollections; for, after passing through the sleeping 
village towards the Glacier d’Argentiére, Imboden, rightly or 
wrongly, suddenly struck out for us a track straight up the 
hill side on the left bank of the glacier, involving as at once in 
the intricacies of a pine wood. 

Progress through this maze in the uncertain light was, to 
say the least, trying; and the atmosphere therein, even at that 
early hour, was so stifling, that it speedily reduced us to a 
state of limpness. 

I felt relieved when we emerged below the summit of the 
ridge, where, a few minutes later, we could breathe the refresh- 
ing morning air blowing over the Col de Balme right across 
the névé of the Glacier du Tour. 

For a considerable distance we closely followed this ridge, 
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the slopes of scrub and heather giving place, as we mounted, to 
rock and loose stones, the débris apparently of an old moraine. 

By this time we had reason to hope that that most essential 
of all things necessary for a successful expedition, the weather, 
would be all in our favour; for behind the Col de Balme the 
sun had risen with a serene calmness that augured well for 
the remainder of the day, and many and various were the 
pleasantries indulged in by Imboden at the expense of our 
weatherwise friend the landlord down below. 

Five o’clock saw us at length descending from the ridge on 
to the Glacier du Tour, and here for the first time since 
leaving Argentiére we came in view of the Chardonnet. 

On reaching the ice we were not best pleased to find the 
névé in fair order only, the snow, as a matter of fact, being 
treacherous in places and giving way here and there beneath 
our footsteps. 

Imboden now called a halt, for it became evident that we 
should have soon to decide upon a route, as it looked as if three 
courses lay open to us. 

We did not take very long to decide, as we all agreed that 
for many reasons the best way of attacking the peak was by 
keeping to the right bank of the glacier, and endeavouring to 
storm some likely-looking rocks rather to the right of the 
mountain. This important matter settled, we hesitated no 
longer, and made straight for the point selected for our assault. 

We had passed to the extreme right of the glacier, when, 
immediately below the rocks and perhaps some 200 feet off 
them, we found our progress checked by a steep slope of hard 
ice, up which it was evident many a step would have to be cut 
before we could reach our destination. This little difficulty, 
however, was surmounted, and as we stood beneath a wall of 
rock and looked up we could see that some tough work was 
cut out for us; and we were not mistaken. 

The climb up these rocks, I may safely say, was not at times 
an easy one, and it reminded me of certain bits of the Rothhorn ; 
but the rocks were firm and rough, and up we went, gaily and 
with tolerable rapidity. We kept advancing steadily, and yet 
we seemed a long way from our goal. The day was getting 
on, and although wewere continually sighting what we imagined 
fondly to be the highest point, yet on reaching it another and 
still higher rock rose up provokingly between us and the sky. 

But the longest way has an ending, and just as we were 
beginning to despair of finding ours we came full upon a thin 
knife-edge of snow, running up towards a beautifully delicate 
white cone, standing all alone against the deep-blue sky. 
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__ It was the actual summit at last. There was no mistaking 
It; no aggravating rock now peered above; the peak was 
won! But as we drew near what was that we could see peer- 
me from beneath the snow? The neck of a bottle surely! 

e had been forestalled. We raced up to it, eagerly dug it 
out, and looked within. Our fears were unnecessary, for one 
card only lay there, the card of ‘ Mr. Robert Fowler, Co. of 
Meath, Ireland,’ bearing the date of Sept. 1865 and the 
names of his guides, Michel Balmat and Michel Ducroz. It 
looked uncommonly as if M. Loppé’s conjecture was right. 
It seemed as though for fourteen years the summit had not felt 
the tread of human foot. 

And we drank our thanks to M. Loppé for having given us 
a ‘new’ expedition. The summit of the Chardonnet 1s a very 
beautiful one. The highest point is marked by a little silvery 
ridge of purest white, with scarcely standing room upon it for 
more than one at a time. It will bear comparison in its 
pointedness to the Weisshorn. We sat down and contemplated 
the scene. The air was clear and still, not a breath was 
stirring, and a sea of countless peaks, stretching away till they 
were lost in the blue haze of the far distance, lay spread out 
before us. 

It was one of those exquisitely fine days that only come to 
gladden the heart of the mountaineer through long intervals of 
disappointment. 

But the most striking object in the view to many would be 
the magnificent appearance of the Aiguille Verte, which 
from this side does indeed look formidable. Its gigantic 
form shuts out the view of many of the more familiar Cha- 
monix peaks, but at the same time it presents itself in an 
altogether novel aspect, to make up for its monopoly on that 
side. The charm, too, of this view is that, as the Chardonnet 
lies at the extreme end of the chain of Mont Blanc, an entirely 
uninterrupted panorama of the Alps towards the east is gained, 
such a prospect as I fancy no other mountain in the chain pos- 
sesses, if we except, perhaps, the Aiguille d’Argentiére. We 
rested on the summit an hour, and then at twelve o’clock 
turned to descend. 

Our return was uneventful, but Lochmatter varied the 
route by taking us straight through the centre of the Glacier 
du Tour, bringing us down to the chalets of Tour, half an 
hour’s walk or so from Argentiére, thus making a pleasant 
change from our upward track through the pine wood. We 
duly reached Argentiére at 3.20 P.m.—to tell the truth, rather 
pleased with ourselves and with the complete success of our 
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expedition. I had to settle accounts with the landlord, so I 
went into the inn, leaving my men outside, the centre of a 
group of gaping peasants. I was not gone long before there 
reached me through the open window the sound of voices in 
angry dispute. The sound waxed louder, and I could dis- 
tinctly hear Imboden’s tones raised to a pitch of excitement 
not usual with him. Something had gone wrong evidently. 
Presently Imboden exclaimed, ‘Bon, je veux parler & mon- 
sieur, and his footsteps immediately after sounded along the 
passage. ‘Sir, they will not believe we have been up the 
Chardonnet.’ ‘Who won't?’ ‘ Why, these [something | 
Chamoniards.’ ‘ Well, I’ll come and see.’ And I went out, 
thinking to convince them by ocular demonstration ; but the 
task was a harder one than I supposed. ‘ We have watched 
the mountain all day, but we have not seen monsieur,’ 
was all I got. ‘ Very well; but what about those footmarks 
near the summit? Come with me, and I will show you them 
through the telescope.’ One was standing handy in front 
of the inn, pointed towards Chamonix, and I thought if they 
would not own to seeing with the naked eye they might do so 
with its help. I fixed the glass, and there made out our tracks, 
not only close by the summit, but in a great many other places 
on the mountain as well. But it was no good. Some had the 
honesty to confess they saw them, but some hadn’t, and they 
all agreed that if there were tracks there at all they were not 
ours! ‘ Well,’ said I, at last losing all patience, ‘if they 
aren’t ours whose are they, then?’ This was a poser, but 
one gentleman was not to be imposed upon! ‘ Monsieur may 
have seen tracks, it is true, but they are not his—a chamois 
has made them !’ 


THE PASS OF HANNIBAL. 
BY DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD. 


Some there be that have pleasure onelye in olde rustie antiquities. And 
some onelye in their owne doynges.—SIR THOMAS MORE. 

We were hinted by the occasion, not catched the opportunity to write of 
old things, or intrude upon the antiquary. We are coldly drawn unto dis- 
courses of antiquities, who have scarce time before us to comprehend new 
things, or make out learned novelties.—Sirk THOMAS BROWNE. 


SomME months ago, I chanced to read the pages Mr. Bosworth Smith, 
in his interesting book about Carthage, has devoted to the Pass of 
Hannibal. The narrative appeared to me as unsatisfactory as it was 
vivid and picturesque. I found myself, while I read, repeating Gibbon’s 
verdict on the story of the same exploit as told by liivy—‘ Rather a 
romantic picture calculated to please the fancy than a faithful and judi- 
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cious history capable of satisfying the understanding.’ My knowledge 
of the Alps, general and particular, led me to the conclusion that the 
author’s attempt to reconcile the classical texts with the Little St. 
Bernard was an utter failure, and that the adventures described, how- 
ever credible in themselves, could not possibly have occurred in the 
localities he assigned to them.* 

On further enquiry I discovered, to my surprise, that this view of 
mine was not the popular one; that, on the contrary, despite the 
weighty dissent of Mr. Bunbury,t Mr. Ball, and Professor Bonney, 
the partisans of the Little St. Bernard in this country had of late 
years, partly no doubt borne up by the influence of Mommsen, begun 
to speak and write as if the question had been finally decided in their 
favour. I had expected to find myself introduced to a number of 
more or less plausible hypotheses, contending amongst themselves with 
becoming modesty. I was met by what seemed to me the least plausi- 
ble marching abroad with all the airs and assurance of absolute truth. 
At such an assumption I naturally rebelled. And my indignation grew 
when I found the new dogma illustrated and supported by a series of 
collateral statements, many of which were either in direct opposition to 
the history and geography I had been taught in my youth, or to such 
acquaintance with the Alps as I had gained in some twenty summers. 
The victors, it seemed to me, had won the battle not so much by finding 
a theory to suit the narratives and the physical facts as by accommo- 
dating the facts, and sometimes the narratives, to their theories.~ In 
short, the more I saw of the handling of the evidence by which a 
judgment had been obtained in favour of the Little St. Bernard, the 
less inclined did I feel to acquiesce in that judgment without at least a 
full and independent rehearing of the whole cause. I did not, however, 
promise myself to arrive at any certain conclusion as to the pass tra- 
versed by Hannibal. For I noticed that the critics most eager to assert 
such a conclusion were frequently those of least general insight. But 
it seemed both possible and worth while to take the first step in any 
pursuit after knowledge, to attempt to narrow the field of search for 
others by the elimination of untenable hypotheses. , 

In order to undertake this task with as little prejudice as possible, 


* After I had written this sentence I found I had only repeated the words 
of Professor Bonney in a note in the Appendix to his Alpine Region. ‘The 
conclusion which I came to after examining the Little St. Bernard very care- 
fully was that, by whatever pass Hannibal might have gone, he could not have 
crossed this one, if at least any faith is to be put in Polybius.’ 

| History of Ancient Geography, vol. ii. p, 27. 

t Mr. Capes has enriched his school edition of the XXI. and XXII. Books 
of Livy with a note in which, while summarising fairly the principal theories 
of previous writers, he collects in a concentrated form some of their most 
palpable perversions: witness the following sentence, in which the Mont 
Genévre is compared to its disadvantage with the Little St. Bernard. 

‘General probabilities are also in favour of the easier, the lower, the better 
known, and the more favourably placed of the two passes.’ Three of these 
statements are the reverse of true, the fourth is contestable. The Little St. 
Bernard is steeper and longer, more remote, and higher by 1,100 feet than the 
Mont Genévre. 
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I determined—imitating the ideal juryman, who is ever ready at the 
judge’s request to dismiss from his mind the comments that may have 
come before him in the public press—to keep out of sight as far as 
possible all the modern literature and theories on the subject, at least 
until such time as I should have personally examined the classical 
Witnesses and made up my mind, on their evidence alone. | 

Every year teaches geographers by some fresh instance that, while 
many of the best-abused statements of ancient authors are literally true, 
others are exaggerations rather than inventions. If an exact description 
is the rarest thing in the world, an absolutely baseless fiction happily 
proves to be almost as uncommon. I approached, therefore, the 
classical authorities, expecting to find consistency—if consistency there 
was—ain outline rather than in detail. I had little hope of being able 
to harmonise every point in the histories of Polybius and Livy. But 
I was not disposed to assume that in the face of a general agreement 
minor discrepancies would prove the two accounts to be based upon 
irreconcileable narratives, intended to refer to widely different routes, 
and therefore one or the other fictitious. 

In discussions of this sort scholastic critics often create half their 
difficulties by a slight failure in imagination. They omit an essential 
preliminary step. In place of adequately realising the geographical 
standpoint of the author they are discussing, and of the audience he 
addressed, they unconsciously impute to both their own knowledge. 
In order to understand Polybius we must first ascertain not only what 
his general conception of the Alps was, but also how far he might 
reasonably expect his readers would be able to follow him. 

The Greek historian pictured the Alps as mountains extending from 
their junction with the Apennines east of Marseilles across the 
whole head of Italy. They were drained by two great rivers—by the 
Rhéne on one side, flowing from a source north of the Adriatic in a 
deep valley parallel to the mountains; on the other by the Po, which in 
its early course ran southwards into the Cisalpine plain. Except in so 
far as it exaggerates the course of the Rhone, this picture was roughly 
correct; for it is only convention that fixes on the brook from Monte 
Viso rather than on the stream from Mont Blanc as the true Po. But 
it was exceedingly vague, and did not lend itself to nice detail. We 
find that in fact Polybius recognises only three broad divisions— 
Rhone Country, Passes of the Alps, Plains of the Po. 

Into this loose framework the details he had gathered from eye- 
witnesses of Hannibal’s march had to be fitted, and so fitted that they 
should be intelligible for readers who had no maps, whose orography 
was even vaguer than his own, and to whom the local names he had 
gathered on his travels would convey no definite meaning. For their 
sakes, with a perverse indifference to posterity, he left out these names. 
The merit of Polybius’s narrative has been very much overrated; it is 
now in danger of being unjustly depreciated. He was content to tell 
the story in the form best suited to the readers of his own time. He 
took no thought of the better-instructed readers of the future, and he 
must bear the blame of having thereby caused an infinite waste of time 
and temper to many generations of students. But we shall do him wrong, 
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and add to our own confusion, if we take up his loose geographical 
expressions, his rough indications of direction, or of the sections into 
which he divides the march, and read them strictly and narrowly in 
the light of our own intimate acquaintance with the Western Alps. 

Again, in the case of Livy I considered that it would be absurd to 
press in any pedantic spirit of literal accuracy the more picturesque 
incidents interwoven with the narrative, the nature of the liquid used 
by Hannibal to split the heated rocks,* or the phrases of his famous 
speech; taking warning in this respect from a matter-of-fact friend of 

mine who maintains to this day that the Col du Géant is the only pass 

that satisfies the requirements of the story, Mont Blanc—the Rupes 
Alba of old parchments—answering of course to the Aevxdrerpor, and 
the view of Italy being all that can be desired! But while bearing in 
mind the great difference in value between the statements of Polybius 
and those of the later author, and while fully allowing for Livy’s 
weakness for indulging in a description, I resolved to give even Livy 
credit for some regard for truth. I expected to find that, if he had 
coloured his incidents, he had copied his topography, or at any rate his 
topographical nomenclature, from the most trustworthy authorities he 
could procure. I thought it rash to assume that a writer who had 
under his eyes the narrative of one who was a prisoner in Hannibal’s 
camp a few years after his Alpine march f was completely mistaken 
as to the river-basin by which Hannibal approached the Alps. I was 
inclined to believe, until the contrary had been proved, that, in a 
matter in which he evidently took particular pains to sift the evidence, 
he did not introduce a string of tribal names altogether without reason, 
and that he knew how to use intelligibly such common terms as right 
and left. 

After reading carefully the narratives of Polybius and Livy, my 
next step was to turn to look at the country, by means of the helps at the 
elbow of every modern reader—ordnance maps, guidebooks, and works 
of general topography, all equally unbiased on the particular matter 
at issue.{ Finally, I paid a visit to the more important localities with 
which I was previously unacquainted. | 


I venture to assume as beyond reasonable doubt that the ‘ Island’ § 
was the district between the Rhine and the Isére, and that Hannibal’s 
starting-point for his Alpine march was an encampment near the 


* On this point Whitaker, in his Cowrse of Hannibal (London, 1794), aptly 
quotes a passage from Pliny (xxxiii. 21), showing that vinegar was used, or 
that the Romans believed it to be used, for splitting the rock in Spanish mines. 
See also Pliny, xxiii. 28. 

+ Book xxi. ch. xxxviii. The prisoner’s name was L. Cincius Alimentus. Some 
German critics assume—without proof—that his narrative was the principal 
authority followed both by Polybius and Livy. 

+ M. Desjardins in the first volume of his Gaule Romaine leaves the ques- 
tion open; in the second gives a very hesitating vote for the Mont Genévre 
as Hannibal’s Pass. 

§ Isola is now a common name in the Italian Alps for villages situated 
between two streams above their junction. | 
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junction of the tworivers.* According to Polybius, he marched ‘ along 
the river’ 800 stadia (100 Roman miles f), to the ascent of the Alps. 
This text must be read with the preceding statement. ‘From the 
passage of the Rhone their march along the river-bank, towards the 
sources, as far as the ascent of the Alps leading to Italy, 1,400 stadia.’ f 

Read literally, these two sentences tell us that a march of 1,400 
stades from the passage, or 800 from the confluence, along the bank of 
the Rhone, brought Hannibal to the first Alps. Nothing can be simpler, 
until we look at the map and find that a march of this distance up the 
river would not have brought him to any Alps at all, for the distance 
from the passage along the river-bank to the first mountains, the foot 
of the Mont du Chat, is about 1,736 stadia. The critics look out, 
therefore, for some less literal interpretation. Either Hannibal aban- 
doned the river altogether near the confluence, at any rate between 
the confluence and Vienne, and the second passage is inaccurate, while 
the first refers only to his direction at starting; or in the first Polybius 
referred to general direction, while in the second he was thinking of 
the Isére. The advocates of the Little St. Bernard adopt the former 
alternative, and take Hannibal across country from Vienne to the 
Mont du Chat. In so doing they neglect an indication—of a negative 


* IT have read M. Maissiat’s Annibal en Gaule, which is based on the belief 
that the confluence mentioned by Polybius is that of the Rhéne and Sadne. 
But he altogether fails to bring Lyons within a reasonable eight days’ march 
of the sea. And this is indispensable to his argument. It would be easy to 
follow M. Maissiat through the Alps with serious objections. His statements 
are for the most part plausible only till they are questioned. But this has 
already been done by one of his own countrymen, M. Bouché-Leclercgq, in 
the Revue Critique, année vii. (1874), 2°™e semestre, p. 186. 

+ The stade of Polybius is said to be somewhat less than an eighth of a 
Roman mile. But I may take this opportunity of saying that in my opinion 
—and here Mr. Bunbury agrees with me—exactness in distances has been 
made too much of in this discussion. An accurate measurement in a moun- 
tain country is a late result of civilisation: and rough estimates are, as a rule, 
exaggerated. . 

t "Awd dt ris diaBdoews Tov ‘Podavod wopevouevois wap’ adroy Toy rorapmby ws 
éx) ras wnyas, Eos wpds Thy dvaBoAhy tay “AAwewy Thy eis IraAlay xidwo TETpA- 
kéov1, 3B. iii. ch. 39. Compare the mapa roy Mddov of ch. 47. 

I attach little weight tothe further statement that they marched eastwards. 
Old maps show a very general vagueness as to the points of the compass, and 
Polybius, who believed the Rhone to rise north of the Adriatic, might naturally 
underestimate the amount of north and south in its course. Some critics at- 
tempt to distinguish the Ascent of the Alps of ch. 50 from the ‘ascent of the 
Alps leading to Italy,’ and count 800 stades from the passage of the Rhine, 
and not from the confluence. This reading appears to me contrary both to 
the letter and the spirit of Polybius, who looked on the Alps as a whole. 
Compare ad Trav xara roy ‘Podavby rénrwy évéBarev eis “Iradlay, ch. 47, and 
ch. 56, where the fifteen days clearly cover what has passed from the begin- 
ning of the “AAwewy dvaBoAf of ch. 49. 

Polybius, in describing the passage of the Rhéne, twice mentions that the 
elephant drivers were Zndians, a piece of evidence to be duly weighed by those 
who are interested in discussing whether the Carthaginians trained African 
elephants or imported elephants from India. It is possible that from elephant 
drivers having been first imported into Africa from India, Indians may have 
become a generic term, just as at Paris Swisse is the common appellation of a 
doorkeeper. 
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nature—which may fairly be deduced from a comparison of two pas- 

sages in the narrative. Polybius speaks (ch. 49) of the mountain-range 

forming the base of the triangle of the Island in the very terms he has 

just (ch. 47) blamed other writers for applying to the route followed by 

Hannibal. The inference that Hannibal did not cross the Island and 

the Mont du Chat is obvious—and has, I find, been already pointed out 

by Ukert and approved by Thirlwall.* The Mont Cenisians and some 

Little St. Bernardines, including Dr. Arnold, make bold to say that 

‘the words of Polybius leave it doubtful’ whether he meant the Rhone 

or the Isére. According to their view, Polybius in his second mention 

of rov woranov was thinking of the Isére. They find their first Alps 
in a narrowing of the Isére valley near Pontcharra, 87 Roman miles 
from Valence, which has never interfered since with armies, roads, or 
railways. I cannot bring myself to believe that Polybius meant by 
‘the river’ anything but the Rhéne. But I think he used the expres- 

sion ‘along the river-bank’ to cover the general direction of the 

march up to the Alps through the Rhone country. 

Now let us take up Livy. According to his more detailed account, 
Hannibal turned to the left from the confluence of the Rhéne and 
Isére, leaving the direct road to Italy on his right. One direct road 
from this point to Italy is quite clear on the map. It leads up the 
valley of the Dréme, past Die, and over the Col de Cabre. This was 
in Livy’s time a well-known Roman highroad. By following the 
Isére, Hannibal, as he faced the Alps, or, as Polybius says, eastwards, 
turned away from it to the left. 

Livy next gives us the names of three tribes Hannibal passed 
through: the Tricastini, Vocontii, and Tricorii. 

The Tricastini, into whose territory Hannibal passed, lay, according 
to Joanne and the atlases, far south, near St. Paul-'Trois-Chateaux. 
But a better authority, Mr. Long, in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Ancient 
Geography,’ places them between the Dréme and Isére, following 
Ptolemy, who had located them next to the Allobroges and north of 
the Vocontii on the banks of the Isére; f and in the notes to the new 
edition of Ptolemy, edited by Herr Miiller and now publishing in Paris, 
this position of the tribe is fully established, and the causes by which 
many writers had been mistakenly led to place the Tricastint further 
south are explained. 

Now let us see about ‘the furthest parts of the territory of the 
Voconti.’ Here we have no difficulty. Joanne fixes Vizille on the 
Drac as their frontier, and it would be their further frontier as opposed 
to their nearer frontier on the road up the Dréme. ‘ Vizille (Vigilia, 


* Philological Musewm, vol. ii. Cambridge, 1832. The Mont du Chat road, 
it seems probable, did not come into use till much later. 

t El’ ax’ dvarorGy Tot ‘Podavoi dpxrixiraro: wey "AAASBpoyes, bd Medovaous, 
Gv mors peadyeos Ovlevva: 5p’ obs SucpiKdrepor uty SeyadAavvol, Gv wéAts Ova- 
Aevria xodwvlas dvaroAudrepor 5& Tpixacrwol. Geogr. bk. ii.ch.10. In the 
map of Gaul to the Latin Ptolemy of a.p. 1478 (see facsimile in Elton’s 
Origins of English History), the Tricastini are placed immediately south of the 
lake of Geneva! In the map in Cluverius they are on the Isére. 
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Castra Vigilie) . . . surveillait les belliqueux Voconces établis sur la 
rive gauche du Drac.’ * 

Following up the same valley we find in St. Bonnet the chief town 
of the Tricorii, ‘ville principale des Tricoriens 4 l’époque gauloise.’ t 

We have thus found for Hannibal a road to the foot of the Alps fairly 
satisfying the requirements of both narratives: for the 800 stadia 
from the confluence of Polybius would have brought Hannibal to a 
point near Corps, a day’s march from the Col Bayard. 

Polybius next describes a battle with the Allobroges in a pass, and 
the capture of a town lying beyond the crest. The Col Bayard (4,088 
feet) and Gap (Vapincum) fit well enough with the narrative. The 
ridge which here divides the Drac and the Durance is steep sided and 
brond topped. The flowery meadows of the Plateau de Manse (named 
from a Roman Mansio), which forms its summit, were actually occupied 
in A.D. 1692 by an army. The isolated hill that rises above modern 
Gap is just the site for a primitive hill fortress, 

Livy, however, describing an engagement in terms so nearly identical 
that it is clear the same engagement is in question, places it after the 
passage of the Durance—for I assume that no doubt can arise in any 
sound mind that the Druentia so graphically described by Livy is 
identical with the Durance. This is irreconcileable with the descrip- 
tion of the day-by-day progress given by Polybius. As I read his 
text, the first battle took place on the third day after Hannibal entered 
the mountains, and the sixth before that on which the crest was reached.t 


* Alpes F'vangaises, p. 720. 

+ Alpes Frangaises, p. 729, See, again, Mr. Long in Smith’s Dictionary, 
noting particularly his last sentence, where he sees against his will the con- 
clusion his facts point to. Mr. Law, being seemingly rather hard pressed 
for arguments against this route, finds one in the assertion that it enters a 
barren mountain district long before reaching La Salle. The answer may be 
found in Joanne. The road lies among mountains, but soft and fertile mountains. 
This is the description given of the country between La Mure and Corps :— 
‘Cette contrée est appelée le Beaumont. En effet il est peu de pays de 
montagnes plus beaux. Les ruisseaux sont bordés de frénes et de saules, les 
hauteurs sont couronnées de chénes. Les productions les plus variées s’y suc- 
cédent; vignobles, vergers, prés, jardins, cheneviéres, bouquets d’arbres, 
maisons encadrées de feuillage en attestent la fertilité.’ Ican confirm this 
description from my own knowledge. 

¢t The employment of the nine days between the commencement of the 
ascent of the Alps and the arrival on their summit is, I believe, quite clearly 
set out in Polybius’s narrative. 

1. Advance and encampment opposite enemy’s position. 

2. Reconnaissance. 

3. Capture of pass and town. 

4, Halt and provisionment. 

5, 6, 7. Unopposed advance, with arrival of embassy on 6. 

8. Attack of hillmen at White Rock. 

9. Arrival on summit, 

That the great danger Hannibal fell into on the fourth day from the town 
was the attack, and not the mere visit of afew chiefs, is surely obvious in 
itself, and clear from the context. 

On the descent the ‘ three days from the precipices’ are reckoned from the 
arrival at the defile. As the troops passed through they marched forward to 
more hospitable regions, and the force was reunited by the rear-guard being 
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Livy therefore, if his other indications are trustworthy, has misplaced 
this action in so far as the banks of the river are concerned. This is 
the one serious discrepancy I find between the two narratives, and it is 
a fair subject for argument whether such a discrepancy throws doubt 
on Livy’s whole story. It may be—and has been—argued that the fact 
that the historian has here either misread his authority or followed a 
different authority from Polybius proves his entire narrative worth- 
less, But how many historians shall we have to throw aside if we 
press consistently the principle that topographical carelessness is a fatal 
disqualification? * Unless we are prepared thus to discard Livy, we 
must admit that it was by a pass leading out of the basin of the 
Durance that Hannibal crossed. For the historian himself has ex- 
pressly negatived both the St. Bernards, and the Durance and Mont 
Cenis are wholly irreconcileable. 

Before considering which of the passes leading from the basin of the 
Durance over the Alpine watershed was likely to have been adopted, 
let us get together as clearly as possible all the indications given us by 
tribal names. 

It is with the Allobroges, according to Polybius, that Hannibal 
fights his first battle. He descends into the plain of the Po and the 
nation of the Insubrians. These are the only indications given by 
Polybius; nor does Livy add, beyond the Durance, a single loca] name. 
Now, at a later period, and perhaps in Hannibal’s time, the peculiar 
territory of the Allobroges lay north of the Isére;f that of the 
Insubrians east of the Ticino.t But while it is often possible to dis- 


brought up on the third day. Two days were spent on the pass, one day in 
getting down to the defile : these make up the whole fifteen in the Alps. 

Livy, as I read him, confirms this. His ‘four days spent about the rock’ 
include that on which the vanguard reached it, as well as that on which the 
elephants of the rear-guard passed it, and conclude the fifteen days of the pas- 
sage of the Alps. The three following days of halt correspond to the time 
given to resting the army mentioned by Polybius, or may possibly be the 
three days of rest the vanguard enjoyed while waiting for the remainder of 
the force to get past the defile. 

* The following are among the authorities whose works may have been 
before Polybius and Livy :—Silenus (quoted by Corn. Nepos, iii. 8, 9, and 
Cicero, De Divinatione, i. 49), Sosilus (C. Nepos, idid.), Lucius Cincius 
Alimentus (frequently cited by Livy), and Lucius Coelius Antipater. 

+ It has been frequently stated that a stone marking the frontier of their 
(the Vienne) district stood, a few years ago, on the Forclaz du Prarion, a now 
deserted pass, which, in the memory of the older inhabitants of Chamonix, 
was, before the improvement of the Servoz road, commonly used by peasants 
going to the fairs of St. Gervais or Mégéve (Haute-Savoie). It was removed 
by an innkeeper, and is now kept concealed and locked up under an iron plate 
by the roadside, at the hamlet of Les Plagnes. But it appears from the 
facsimile of the inscription given in M. Durier’s Mont Blanc that it is not 
the Viennenses, but the VIIMUENSES, whose frontier with the Centrones was 
determined. The former were probably some obscure tribe living on the N.E. 
(the Chamonix) side of the Forclaz. 

t On what authority has the map-maker employed by Mr. Capes to illus- 
trate his school edition of Livy (Bks. xxi.-ii.) extended the Insubres to the 
banks of the Stura, and removed all the southern spurs of Monte Rosa, so as 
to make the Italian plain begin at Aosta? Of course if the map-maker were 
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tinguish accurately the limits of the smaller tribes, this can no longer 
be done where the name of a leading race has been used to include a 
whole confederacy of more or less independent tribes. Since the 
Allobroges fought a battle with the Romans at Vindalium, there seems 
no reason why they should not also have fought one with Hannibal at 
Vapincum, particularly as we are told that the ‘chieftains of the Allo- 
broges’ had been following the Carthaginians for days before they fell 
upon them.* 

As to the Insubrians, it is quite clear that Hannibal, whichever of 
the passes historians have proposed for him he may have crossed, 
could not possibly have descended into what was afterwards the special 
territory of that tribe. Polybius therefore, on any supposition, must 
have used the name of the acknowledged leaders of the Cisalpine 
Gauls to show that the Carthaginian army came down first upon Gauls. 

Polybius goes on to tell us that Hannibal, after resting his army, 
attacked the Ligurian Taurini who ‘ dwell along the mountain side.’ 
Livy seems to say (the text is corrupt) that Hannibal came down 
among the Gauls nearest the Taurini. He adds the incontrovertible 


accurate, one at least of the great objections to the Little St. Bernard would 
cease to exist. 

* Desjardins, Za Gaule Romaine, vol. ii. p. 216: ‘Nous cherchons A re- 
trouver l’étendue des domaines de ces peuples tels qu’ils étaient a l’arrivée des 
Romains. La difficulté d’un pareil travail résulte d’abord de la pénurie od 
nous sommes de documents géographiques pour cette époque, et ensuite de ces 
liens de patronage et de clientéle si répandus dans la Gaule, liens qui em- 
péchent d’isoler ces peuples et parfois méme de les distinguer entre eux. Ces 
liens, plus ou moins durables, unissaient par une dépendance plus ou moins 
étroite les petits peuples aux grands, et créaient quelquefois méme une échelle 
& deux ou 4 plusieurs degrés comme pour les fiefs du moyen age, témoin les 
Allobroges, qui, lors de leur lutte supréme contre les Romains, rangérent sous 
leur commandement les petits peuples voisins,’ &c. 

Note also the leading part constantly taken by the Allobroges in Roman 
History. (Cicero, Ad Div.) 

+ The relationship between Ligurians (in the local sense) and Gauls per- 
plexes antiquaries. Were they wholly distinct races, or allied in their remote 
origin? Most recent writers incline to the latter view, which it seems to me 
might be supported by a careful examination of local nomenclature in the 
South-Western Alps. Many Celtic words are found in all quarters-—e.g. Combe ; 
Ciamp and Cia (Campus); Caire (cf. the Welsh Caer); Pena (cf. Pania, Pen, 
Ben). Some words found principally south of Monte Viso are, Rua, a hamlet, 
Vastera, a chalet (vastum, pasture-land, waste), Margaria, a shepherd’s hut 
(marga, manure: in the Maritime Alps the sheep are penned closely at night, 
and the manure thus accumulated carried down in autumn to the lower ground), 
Gias, a chflet, Mail and Mal, a peak (cf. Mull and Moel). In the Corsican Alps 
these words are absent, and the Mandria and Baite of the Eastern Alps prevail. 

The Ligurian character might also be appealed to. They were vain and 
hasty. They were also good mountaineers. See the classical epithets passim, 
and the anecdote of the Ligurian in Sallust’s Jugurtha, ch. 93, 4. 

Mr. Freeman, however, inclines to think the Ligurians were not Aryans 
(Hist. Geography, p. 46); and it is of course possible that the words adduced 
were brought into the country by a later wave of immigration. 

The chélets in the northern valleys of the Maritime Alps are very peculiar 
bee-hive-shaped constructions, resembling somewhat in form a British hut, or 
the models of primitive shelters found in Etruscan tombs, and still reproduced, 
in perishable materials, on the Roman Campagna. 
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argument against the Little St. Bernard, that had Hannibal crossed 
the Graian Pass, the Taurini would have lain out of his road. 

Two great passes, and two only, lead across the part of the Alpine 
chain which separates from Italy the basin of the Durance. These 
are the Col de l’Argentiére (6,545 feet), and the Mont Genévre 
(6,102 feet). Both are natural highways, known from early times. 
Both are fully described by the author of a work published at Paris 
in 1515, with the title ‘La totale et vraie Description de tous les 
Passaiges, Lieux, et Destroictz, par lesquels on peut passer et errer 
des Gaules és Italies, et signamment par ot passérent Hannibal, Jules 
César, &c.’* Among the approaches from Grenoble to the Mont Genévre 
the author prefers that by St. Bonnet; and he particularly mentions 
the Col de Vars as leading to the Col de l’Argentiére. Turning 
to modern authorities, Mr. Ball writes in the ‘ Alpine Guide’ of 
the Col de l’Argentiére, ‘It is the lowest and most accessible pass 
between the Col di Tenda and the Mont Genévre;’ M. Joanne, 
‘Le Col que doit franchir une route internationale est un des plus 
fréquentés des Alpes; des milliers de Piémontais le traversent chaque 
année.’ The author of Le Alpi che cingono [Italia considerate milt- 
tarmente (Turin, 1845), a work published by the Piedmontese staff, 
expresses himself as follows (p. 525) :—‘ Vie principali che valicavano le 
Alpi,’ (in Roman times). ‘La prima... . entrata nella valle di 
Stura saliva il facil Passo dell’ Argentiera, da dove forse erano discesi 
i primi Galli in Italia. Finalmente la stessa via calava della parte 
opposta de’ Monti, cosi nell’ Ambrunese come nella Provenza dei 
tempi moderni.’ Signori Martelli and Vaccarone in their ‘ Guide to the 
Alps of Piedmont’ (1880) say, ‘ This pass is the easiest and most im- 
portant of all those leading into France between the Col di Tenda and 
Mont Genévre; it was known to the Romans, and their passage into 
Gaul by this route is proved by the inscriptions found at Bersezio and 
Argentera. Napoleon I., recognising the facility and importance of this 
route, decreed the construction of a road over it with the title Route 
IMPERIALE DE L’ESPAGNE EN ITaLic. But events interrupted the exe- 
cution of his project.’ 

I have myself crossed the pass this summer. It is the gentlest in 
the Western Alps, rather to be compared to the road between Keswick 
and Ambleside than to the Simplon, Mont Cenis, or Little St. Bernard. 
The approach to it on the western side by the lower gorges of the 
Ubaye was in old times difficult, and travellers and armies preferred 
to cross the Col de Vars from Mont Dauphin on the Durance. On this 
cart-track the only rough place is the descent to the Ubaye below St. 
Paul. On the Italian side the first descent from the Col de ]’Argentiére, 
though short, is steep and rough, and the gorge of the Barricades, ten 
miles lower down, has often proved an obstacle to armies. 

The other passes in this part of the chain are higher, rugged, and 
offer no certain trace of ancient passage. It would be waste of time 
to contest the claims of the Col de la Traversette (9,560 feet) under 
Monte Viso, although some have been found to attribute Louis of 


* Reprinted in the Meslanges Historiques of N.C. Tricassinus (in the B. M. 
Library). 
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Saluzzo’s tunnel to Punic vinegar, and to quote Dante’s reference to 
the passage of Hannibal in support of their view. * 

The passages cited, implying that Hannibal, though he marched 
through the Taurini, did not come out of the Alps immediately on 
them, seem to me to furnish an argument, though, perhaps, not a con- 
clusive argument, against the Mont Genévre. No one who has been 
at Cuneo, on the other hand, can fail to feel how well they suit with 
the Col de l’Argentiére. An army encamped near the site of that city 
would have lain in the country of the Vagienni, and two passages of 
Pliny, when put together, show that the Vagienni were of Insubrian 
descent.t It would further have had the country of the Taurini lying 
‘along the mountain side’ before it, and would have been led by the 
configuration of the river basins northwards through that tribe, and 
not due east among the hills of Asti, as a reader trusting to general 
maps might assume. 

It is time to consider the obstacles Hannibal encountered near the 
pass, and to see how we can fit them to the natural features of the 
track suggested. We want a defile with a Rock a day’s march 
from the crest on the western side,t space to encamp on the top, a 
short, steep descent towards Italy, and another and very remarkable 
gorge with a possibility of avoiding it, within a day’s march on the 
way down. 

Before looking for this gorge, it must be particularly noted that 
Polybius and Livy agree in describing the difficulties from a fresh 
snowfall as having been met with in the first descent from the pass, 
and in the attempt to turn the defile by a flank march over the hills. 
Mr. Bosworth Smith—in common with previous writers—confuses the 
narrative, and is led into large and needless suppositions by a belief 
that these difficulties were encountered in the gorge itself. 

I cannot bring myself to include among our requirements a pano- 


* Paradiso, ch. vi. |. 50. 

¢ ‘Caturiges Insubrium exsules’ (iii. 7), ‘Caturigibus orti Vagienni’ (iii. 21). 
A country town is still known as Ceva Vagienna. The Caturiges seem to 
have been an important people. We find them at Chorges, in the valley of 
the Durance (Ladoucette, Hautes Alpes); and again, according to Strabo, in 
the mountains above the Salassi (see post). Caterissium given in the 
Peutinger tables as 5 M. P. from Cularo (Grenoble) may perhaps be identitied 
with Risset on the Drac, but there is no evidence of Caturiges near. 

Impossible as it may be accurately to distinguish the Ligurian and Celtic 
tribes, we can trace two streams, one of Ligurians from §S. to N. along the E. 
flank of the Alps, from the sea to Mont Blanc (Taurini, Salassi), cut at right 
angles by the Celtic tribes of the Caturiges and Vagienni connecting the 
Insubres with their Transalpine kinsmen. I suspect the Vesubiani and 
Esubiani, whose names linger in the Vesubia and Ubaye, were also Celtic, 
The existence of a chain of kindred tribes along this route would of course 
be at once a proof that it was an ancient highway of immigration, and a 
reason for Hannibal’s guides selecting it. 

t$ The Alpine Guide, following Mr. Ellis, places the White Rock half-way 
between the captured town and the watershed. It appears to me, however, 
impossible for any reader free from theories to misunderstand Polybius’s very 
clear statement, that Hannibal reached the top of the pass in one day from 
the Rock. 
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rama of Italy. Surely, unless Hannibal and his soldiers were strangely 
devoid of imagination, the smallest token that the great barrier was at 
Jast overcome, and the promised land almost won, would have been 
enough ‘evidence of Italy’ to justify and give force to his famous 
address. Instances may be found by the score of similar appeals from 
leaders to the feelings of their followers. Hannibal would not have 
been Hannibal had he missed the opportunity of reviving the courage 
of his soldiers by some such a speech. Great generals are com- 
monly, critics less often, men of imagination. 

How far the Mont Genévre satisfies the requirements of Polybius, I 
will enquire presently. On the route of the Col de lArgentiére we 
find all we want. There are two possible ways from Gap into the 
Barcelonnette basin: by the gorges of the Ubaye, or up the valley of 
the Durance and across the Col de Vars (6,919 feet). I prefer the 
latter, both as more probable in itself and more agreeable to the 
classical narrative, despite the fact that the pass is higher than the Col 
de l’Argenti¢re. As a general rule, in primitive mountain regions 
traffic avoids the lower gorges: it shirks crossing streams, and follows 
by preference easier, if steeper, hill-paths along the spurs. In this 
particular case, we find that the Col de Vars route was preferred by 
armies up to the seventeenth century. The Col de Vars route again, 
leading up the open Durance valley, agrees with the three days’ easy 
marching after the first battle of Polybius, while the barrenness of its 
scenery, contrasted to the more smiling landscapes of the Drac, would 
naturally create in Africans the sentiment of horror dwelt on by Livy. 

On no Alpine path has a satisfactory Aevxdrerpuy ever been found 
wanting. If Hannibal took the lower road which follows more or less 
the course of the Ubaye, there are plenty of bare rocks—and Aevxdnerpor 
in Polybius means no more than this—all along the valley; if he 
crossed the Col de Vars, one thrusts itself across the path just in the 
right place. Where the path approaches the Ubaye the stream itself 
flows in a deep cleft. The old road winds among the rocks above it, 
supported in one place by wooden galleries and commanded on one side, 
according to Livy’s description (though I attach little weight to such 
minute coincidences), by upper ground. Here in a.p. 1515 and 1744 
the French troops encountered difficulties. On the Col de l’Argentiére 
itself there is room for an encampment, though no view of Italy; * the 
first descent is steep, f the valley immediately below it on the eastern 
slope is dull and arid.{ The gorge of Le Barricate, which succeeds, 
answers in most respects to our needs. It lies between 4,000 and 5 000 
feet above the sea. It can be, and has been, turned by an army by a 
hill-path, the easiness of which may reasonably be made the most 
serious objection to this route. I have myself seen on Sept. 24-5 
snow falling among the chestnuts of the Maritime Alps, and lying 


* * Dans la distance se montrent les montagnes bleues de Vinadio.’—Joanne’s 
Alpes Frangaises, p. 1001. But these mountains are the highest group of the 
Maritime Alps, the peaks of Valdieri. 

t ‘Les nombreux lacets d’un sentier Apre et rocailleux.’— Alpes Francaises. 

‘ Arida e cosparsa di roccie prive di vegetazione.’— Guida alle Alpi Occi- 
dentali del Piemonte, Martelli e Vaccarone, Torino, 1880. 
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heavily on all the ridges and slopes above 5,500 feet. Snow fell down 
to Vinadio in the third week of June 1883, and there was plenty lying in 
avalanche-beds below the Barricades at the same date. There is no 
need, therefore, to assume a change in the European climate in order to 
account for Hannibal’s difficulties in the flank march above the gorge 
in the last week of October.* Nor need we create crevassed glaciers. 
Every muleteer knows only too well the state of an alpine path after a 
double snowfall, described by Polybius.f 


* There has possibly been some change of climate in the last 2,000 years 
in the Alps; but had the snow-level been a thousand feet lower, the Great St. 
Bernard could not have been crossed by a Roman army in February (A.D. 59. 
See Tacitus, Annals, 1, 1xx.), nor would Augustus have had a preference for 
Rheetian wines.—Suetonius, Zn Aug. Ixvii.; Virgil, Georg. 11.95. The Marquis 
de St. Simon’s account of the retreat in November 1744 (see post) should be 
studied by those who disbelieve in the possibility of snow being met with on 
the Col del’Argentiére. I need not tell alpine travellers that after September 
has begun snow may close the passes at any time. Sometimes it falls heavily 
at once, sometimes there is none at Christmas. February and March are the 
months of heaviest snowfall. 

King (italian Valleys of the Pennine Alps) and Arnold (History of Rome, 
vol. iii.) fall into a groundless conclusion as to a change in the alpine climate 
by failing to make allowance for the variations in individual seasons. In one 
year the carriage passes are open (for wheels) in April, in another not till 
mid-June. JI speak from personal experience. As to the time of Evelyn’s 
passage, Arnold was naturally deceived by the words ‘in September ’ inter- 
polated—in brackets—by some transcriber. The context shows plainly that 
Evelyn crossed the Simplon before May 20 (old style), for he drew a bill on 
England at Venice on April 23, 1646, and he paid a bill for six weeks’ medical 
attendance at Geneva in the first week of July of the same year. 

Beaumont (Maritime Alps, p. 45) says that the snowfall on the Maritime 
Alps is heavier than on the Mont Cenis, and quotes his own experience on 
August 7, when there was a fall of ‘full three feet’ on the Col di Tenda, and 
on September 22, when a soldier was frozen to death under his eyes on the 
same pass. On June 9, 1749, six inches of snow fell in the town of Demonte. 
Physical geographers, noting that these are the first heights to catch the 
moisture-laden sea-winds, will not be surprised at their exceptional snowfall. 

ft In 1881, on the Col du Bonhomme, all the effects recorded by Polybius were 
reproduced with curious exactness. The lower snow had fallen on August 15, 
the second a fortnight later. Of course what happened on the Bonhomme 
at this season might well happen in the Maritime Alps seven or eight weeks 
later. 

But there is this difficulty—and to my mind it is one of the most serious 
difficulties—in fitting Polybius’s narrative to the Col de l’Argentiére, that the 
historian clearly states that the lower snow in Hannibal’s case was the remains 
of the snowfall of the preceding winter, I do not think it likely, supposing 
the climate to have been the same, that any snow, except in an avalanche- 
bed, could have remained at or below the level of the pass through the summer. 
But a large avalanche-bed would sufficiently account for ali the difliculties 
encountered. It is not, however, inconceivable that Polybius may have fallen 
into the error of misdating the lower snow, and that it may have fallen during 
the bad weather which we are told preceded Hannibal’s passage, and added 
to his difficulties by flooding thestreams. More than one tourist in 1881 made 
on the spot, and in my hearing, a similar mistake as to the snowfalls of the 
season. Many summers had passed before Polybius stood, if he ever did 
stand, on the exact pass crossed by Hannibal. In this case, on the other 
hand, the Carthaginians would hardly have found the top of the Argentiére 
clear for camping on. On the whale, therefore, I prefer the avalanche-bed 
theory. , 

x 
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So far as distances are concerned there is no difficulty. Gap lies 
7 wu. Pp. from the Col Bayard. To Guillestre it is 40 mM. P. more. 
The ascent to the Col de Vars may be fairly put at 11 mM. P.; the 
descent at 4m. Pp. to the Rocher de St. Paul; * thence the ascent to 
the Col de ]’Argentiére, 14 m. p.; from the pass the descent to Forte 
Demonte, the ancient Auriates, 30 M. P. 

On the whole, then, a comparison of Polybius and Livy leads us to 
the conclusion that they based their histories on more than one earlier 
narrative, and possibly not on the same, or all the game, narratives ; and 
that while these narratives agreed as to the main events of the march 
they differed as to their location. We find that, while in every other 
respect the two historians agree, they are hopelessly at variance as to 
the date and place of the first serious engagement. Polybius gives no 
certain indication of the river by which thecrest of the Alps was 
approached ; Livy states it to have been the Durance. 


At this point I remembered—what I ought to have thought of long 
before—that outside the connected narratives of Polybius and Livy 
there are scattered passages of some authority in classical literature 
which deserve to be taken into consideration. 

1. Strabo says of Polybius rérrapag & brepacere dvopate povor, dra 
Avybwy pév rv tyyiora re Tuppnvag Tedaye, elra rv dca Tavpivwy 
Nv ’AvviBac cepAOev, elra rv Cea Sadraccay, trerdpryny dé Ca ‘Parroy, 
amagag O€ Kpnprercecc. 

Accepting the reference to Hannibal as genuine—its absence in one 
MS. seems insufficient ground for doubting it—we have this addition 
made to Polybius’s previous statement that Hannibal came down 
boldly among the Insubrians, namely, that he also marched through 
the Taurini, a course incompatible with the Graian Pass. 

2. We have a statement from Cornelius Nepos that Hannibal crossed 
the Alps which separate Italy from Gaul, which no one had ever crossed 
before him with an army except Hercules, from which fact that passage 
(saltus) is now called Graian. Nepos gives the name Graian to the 
whole range between (saul and Italy, and is as far as possible from 
having in his mind any particular pass. The pass of Hercules, accord- 
ing to the best legend, was, moreover, the Cornice. 

3. We have preserved for us in the commentaries on Virgil (on 
fEneid x. 18) of Servius, a grammarian of the fifth century, a cata- 
logue of the passes into Gaul, beginning at the sea and ending with the 
Graian Pass, made by Varro. , 

‘ Alpes quinque viis Varro dicit transiri posse: “ una, que est juxta 
mare per Liguras; altera, qué Hannibal transiit; tertia, qua Pompeius ad 
Hispaniense bellum profectus est; quarta, qué Hasdrubal de Gallia in 
Italiam venit ; quinta, que quondam a Grecis possessa est, que exinde 
Alpes Grecie appellantur.”’ Some hostile friends urge me not to 
attach too much weight to a statement we have only at secondhand. 


* The Rocher de St. Paul of the French maps is on the opposite side of the 
river. I retain the name for the rock on the road, as it has been used by all 
historians. 
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But they supply me with no reason for doubting the accuracy of 
Servius, and no critic seems to dispute the text, though I believe 
the passage is not in all the MSS. With this must be taken Pompey’s 
own statement in a letter to the Senate preserved by Sallust (‘ Hist.’ 
lib. iii.), that he took a route different from Hannibal’s, and for his 
purpose more direct—‘ nobis opportunius.’ 

Marcus Terentius Varro, the authority here quoted, was himself an 
experienced general, who as Pompey’s lieutenant had traversed the 
district he described. But he was a good deal more. He was the 
writer of his day (and that day was a long one, B.c. 116 to B.c. 27), 
who had the highest literary reputation for knowledge and accuracy. 
On this account Cesar selected him to superintend the formation 
ofthe great library it was one of his schemes to found at Rome. 
Varro’s fame long survived him: Veterum omnium doctissimus, a 
medigval commentator calls him; and he was one of those for whom 
Dante made affectionate enquiry in the after-world. 

Could any more weighty confirmation of the identification to which 
we have already been drawn by Polybius and Livy be produced than 
this precise statement from so competent an authority? Is it reasonable 
to doubt that Varro has given us a list of the great passes into Gaul, 
practicable when he wrote, in their natural order? Is it possible to 
doubt it any longer, when we find the five passes prominent at this 
day? Leaving out the Col di Tenda, which is not a pass into Gaul, 
there are atthe present time five carriage-roads completed or in pro- 
gress trom Italy to France—the Cornice, the Col de ]’Argentiére, begun 
by Napoleon I., but still (though passable for carriages) incomplete for 
a few miles on the French side, the Mont Genévre, the Mont Cenis, and 
the Little St. Bernard.* ; 

Those who read Varro’s catalogue in any but its most straight- 
forward sense fall at once into difficulty. For they must give up the 
Mont Genévre for Pompey and find him another pass. They must 
hold that Varro took the Great St. Bernard out of its proper order, and 
believed it to have been Hasdrubal’s route. They must suggest 
some good reason for Hasdrubal making a gratuitous circuit across the 
Jura and round the Lake of Geneva to the Pennine Alps! They must 
maintain further that no pass from the valley of the Arc to the Dora 
Riparia was known in Cesar’s time, although these Alps were named 
for a time after him, the Julian Alps,a title they lost when King 
Cottius repaired their roads. 

The one argument on the other side—why does Varro leave out the 
Great St. Bernard ?—is not difficult to meet. We might say—accord- 
ing to Servius—Varro was counting over, not all the Alpine passes, but 
the ‘ Montes Gallici,’ and therefore took no notice of a road leading, as 
Livy tells us, among half-German tribes. But there is a better answer. 
Varro was already sixty when in B.c. 57 one of Ceesar’s lieutenants 


* See on this point the very latest authority, the first instalment of Civiale’s 
‘ Les Alpes’ (Paris, Rothschild, 1882). The accompanying map shows well 
how the hills of Piedmont close in Cuneo on the east, and turn armies to 
the north. 
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made an abortive effort to open the Great St. Bernard by subduing the 
tribes who held the Lower Valais and the northern approaches to the 
pass. How then should he mention it as a desirable route into Gaul ? 

The further allusions in classical authors to the pass of Hannibal do 
not, in my opinion, throw any more light on the subject. Silius Italicus 
adds nothing to Livy. 

Appian states (vii. 4) that the pass crossed was known in his day as 
the diodos ’Avviiov.* Eutropius t and Valerius Maximusf agree in 
stating that Hannibal made a new pass, ‘ Alpes adhuc in ea parte invias 
sibi patefecit.’ ‘Novo transitu Alpium juga patefecit.’§ Those who 
wish to see the authorities brought together under their eyes will do 
well to consult the ponderous ‘ Italia Antiqua’ of Cluverius (ch. 33). 

But the objection is sure to be taken, and, unlessit can be answered, 
it is a forcible one, that we have no good reason to think that the Col 
de l’Argenti¢re was an ancient highway. It does not appear in the 
Itineraries. This fact would not in itself prove that the pass was un- 
known at the time of the second Punic War. When roads are made, 
old tracks fall into disuse. That the Moro and the Gries and the Little 
St. Bernard do not figure among the highways of the Napoleonic 
Empire is no proof that they were not common routes before there were 
any carriage-roads. But it is unnecessary for me to fall back on this 
position. Monsieur Desjardins, in his ‘Géographie de la Gaule Romaine, ’ | 
supplies ample evidence that the Col de l’Argentiére was used by the 
Celts, and under the Empire crossed by a Roman road :— 

‘Bien que les itinéraires anciens ne mentionnent pas la voie romaine 
qui devait partir de Vapincum (Gap), et s’engager dans la vallée de 
Barcelonnette pour gagner le Col de l’Argentiére, suivre la vallée de la 
Stura en Italie, et atteindre Pollentia (Polenza) et Alba Pompeia 
(Albe), les vestiges qu’elle a laissés et les inscriptions qu’on y a 
trouvées témoignent de son existence sur le versant italien du moins. 
Quant au versant francais, la vallée de l’Ubaye et celle de l’Ubayette, 
qui conduisent au Col de |’Argentiére, renferment, il est vrai, des ruines, 
des monuments romains, et quelques inscriptions, elles ont surtout 
donné un trés-grand nombre d’objets de bronze de Tépoque celtique ; 
mais on ne trouve pas dans les ouvrages des antiquaires qui les ont 
parcourues et décrites qu'il y soit parlé de traces certaines de voies 
romaines.' 


The passages quoted in foot-notes by M. Desjardins are important :— 


* I may call attention to Ihne’s just remarks on this passage. Those who 
attach weight to popular legend may find traces of Hannibal from Nice to 
Aosta. The inscribed rocks near the Col di Tenda have been attributed to 
his or Hasdrubal’s soldiers. 

ft Bk. iii. { Bk. iii. ch. 7. 

§ Compare the tone and words of P. Jovius, H. swi Temporis, 1. 298 :— 
‘ Ad fallendos hostes nove Alpes, nova asperioraque montium culmina, que 
nunquam ullis antea exercitibus patuissent, tentanda erant.’ 

Critics who press, in its most literal sense, every expression of the classic 
historians, should take warning from the various accounts of Francis I.’s pas- 
sage. Brockedon has pointed out their contradictions and exaggerations in 
his Passes of the Alps. 

| Vol. i. p. 96. Paris, 1878. 
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‘Durandi ‘‘ Delle antiche citta di Pedona, Caburro, Germanicia e dell’ 
Augusta de’ Vagienni.” Torino 1769, p. 70: “ Che nella valle di Stura, 
per il Colle dell’ Argentiera, vi passasse un’ antica strada romana, oltre 
le vestigie di essa, che tratto tratto ancor si veggono, consta altresi da 
una lapide ritrovata appunto sull’ istesso colle presso la Cappella di S*. 
Maria Maddalena vicino al lago donde esce di qua la Stura, e dalla 
occidentale estremita del medesimo vi nasce l’Ubaja (lisez l’Ubajetta) 
che scorre per la valle di Barcellonnetta. . . . US ALPIUM MARITTIMARUM 
VIAM HANC VETUSTATE COLLAPSAM REFICIENDAM .. . PENS.SUI... 
BALNEA suScIT ...” (The Baths of Vinadio are near at hand.) 

‘ Cette autre inscription trouvée au Col de l’Argentiére a été conservée 
par un manuscrit de 1559. . . . ANTONINO PIO FELICI INUICTO AUGUSTO 

+ PP... . M. LVCIUS (sic) AURELIUS VALENS ALPIUM MARITIMARUM 
STATUAM POSUIT ET CUM . . . BUS ORNATUM DEDICAVIT.’ * 

‘Des ruines et d’autres antiquités ont été trouvées en ce lieu et & 
Bersezio, un peu au-dessous des sources de la Stura.’ (op. cit. 114.) ‘La 
voile romaine traversait le passage étroit du Barricate, nommé dans une 
carte de 1025 Clauss Pobiovardi.’ f 

‘L’existence d'une route dans la vallée supérieure de la Stura semble 
ressortir encore de ce passage de ]’Anonyme de Ravenne: “ Juxta fines 
Albuis seu Albilis supra scripte Italie est civitas que dicitur Ororiatis 
item Albis,” iii. 33, cf. Guido, 36; Ororiatis est Auriates, que Durandi 
place avec raison prés de Forte-Demonte entre le Col de l’Argentiére 
et Coni.’ ft 

Durandi further points out that spots respectively four and five 
Roman miles from the supposed site of Auriates are still known as 
Quarto and Quinto. A Roman altar, with an inscription commemo- 
rating the pacification of the Alps under Augustus, stood for long in 
the church at Demonte. § The village at the foot of the Porte is 
now Pietra Porzio, a name which recalls the Pyrenean Pied du Port, 
and doubtless owes its present form to false etymology. Two French 
authors, who have written with local knowledge on the antiquities of 
the Basses Alpes, furnish conclusive evidence of the presence, first of 
Celtic tribes, and afterwards of Romans in the valley of Barcelonnette.|| 
There is hardly a village where armlets and coins have not been dis- 
covered ; the word ‘Romain’ occurs in two local names. The forest 
above the junction of the Ubaye and Ubayette is still known as ‘ La 
Sylve.’ They also hand down to us, through medieval historians of 
Provence, a classical name for the Col de l’Argenti¢re—Mons Lictius. 


* Op. cit. p. 113. 

t Durandi, Z/ Piemonte Cispadano Antico, p. 108. Torino, 1774. 

{ Ibid. p. 99. 

§ Gioffredo, Storia delle Alpi Maritime. 

|| Etude Archéologique et Géographique sur la Vallée de Barcelonnette a 
? Epoque Celtigue, par Mons. Ch. Chappuis (Besangon, 1862); and Recherches 
sur la Géographie des Basses Alpes, par Mons. D. Henry (Digne, 1842). Both 
these tracts, as well as M. Chappuis’s Report to the Minister of Public 
Instruction on the Passage of Hannibal (see p. 289), may be found in the British 
Museum. Mons. Chappuis has also printed earlier works: Hwamen critique 
de Topinion de Celius Antipater sur le passage d Annibal dans les Alpes, Paris, 
1864; and Sentences de M. Terentius Varron, which I have not seen. 
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Brockedon cites a ae in the Antichita Romane of Andreas 
Fulvius Ursinus (Rome, 1513), in which that writer asserts that there 
were two Vie A:milie, the sccond of which, constructed by Scaurus, 
extended as far as Dauphiné. But this wants confirmation. 

We have, however, sufficient proof that the Col de l’Argentiére was 
traversed by a Roman road, for no one will argue that the Roman road 
stopped short on the Col. It is also clear (and this is very important) 
that the part of the chain it crosses was on the western side thickly in- 
habited up to its crest by Celts, while on the eastern side dwelt the 
Celtic Vagienni. It is not necessary to adopt definitively the suggestion 
of the Piedmontese staff (see p. 276) that this was the route of the great 
early Gallic invasions. But it can hardly be disputed that it was one 
of the routes familiar to the Gauls, and therefore to Hannibal’s guides. 


It is curious to find that we can illustrate the view to which we have 
been led by turning to the story of another army that met on this pass 
with adventures precisely parallel, so far as natural obstacles are con- 
cerned, to Hannibal’s. In the absence of the original authorities, 
readers may learn from Murray’s ‘ Handbook,’ * or Brockedon’s ‘ Passes 
of the Alps,’ some facts as to how Francis I. fared, in 1515, on the Col 
de |’ Argentiére. 

In August 1515 Francis I. set out from Grenoble to pass the Alps, 
with an ‘incredible number’ of carriages, powder-waggons, and 
72 large cannons and 300 small pieces, drawn by 5,000 horses. The 
issue of the Mont Cenis and the Mont Genévre, the country about 
Turin, was in the hands of the enemy. Another route had to be 
found. That up the valley of the Drac was selected. The army 
reached Embrun without difficulty of any sort. There the generals 
reposed and revictualled their forces. Then they set out with five 
days’ food for the passage of the chain. Their route led them 
across a ford of the Durance to Guillestre, where they camped, and 
over the Col de Vars into the upper valley of the Ubaye. On the 
descent they encountered the Rocher de St. Paul. Having, by means 
of blasting, made it passable for cannon, they on the next day crossed 
the Col de l’Argentiére and camped at Larche. In the gorge of the 
Barricades the greatest difficulties had to be overcome—guns were 
swung from rock to rock with ropes; but on the third day from Guil- 
lestre the whole force successfully traversed the defile, and issued into 
the open valley of the Stura.T 


* Murray’s Switzerland, Savoy, and Piedmont, p. 516. 

ft I have consulted most of the original authorities referred to by historians. 
These details are drawn from Paulus Jovius'’s Histuria suit Zemporis (xv.), 
whose narrative is given in full below. It is, I think, clear from his narrative 
that three days were spent between Guillestre and Pietra Porzio, and three 
more in the descent. 

‘Ita summo regis studio quum nihil laboris atque periculi milites recusarent, 
& Gratianopoli Vigiliam atque inde junctis omnibus copiis Muram, et recto 
itinere Eburodunum exercitus ductus, Eburoduno profecti Borbonius atque 
Trivultius, qui primo agmini preerant, quinque dierum commeatu proviso, ad 
S. Clementis atque Crispini Alpinos vicos contenderunt. Inde sub levam 
relicto Genebra monte, Druentiam flumen exercitus vado trajecit : positisque 
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The coincidences between the two marches hardly require pointing 
out: the provisionment in the Durance valley, the passage of the river 
by a ford, the difficulties at the Rocher de St. Paul, the ‘ Barricades’ 
met with on the first day of the descent. 

The Col de Vars and Col de I’Argentiére were again, in 1692, 1710, 
and 1744, crossed and recrossed by armies. The story of the 1744 
campaign has been told by the Marquis de St. Simon,* who ‘could 
not resist talking about Hannibal, so close was the connection between 
the Carthaginian campaign and that which he had to describe. But 
as he tells us that ‘Tite-Live annonce clairement qu’Hannibal est 
venu sur le Mont Viso,’t 1am not much disposed to linger over his 
arguments or to rely on his support. The most important point in 
his narrative for my purpose is perhaps the account of the attempt to 
turn the barricades, by sending troops over the neighbouring mountains. 
This is illustrated by a map showing the hill-track south of the Maira, 
which was followed in this flank march. 

The account of the retreat across the Col de l’Argentiére on No- 
vember 15-17— that is, only a fortnight later in the season 
than Hannibal's passage—is also noteworthy, on account of the diffi- 
culties with fresh snow encountered by the troops. The Marquis’s 
description of the Col de l’Argentiére deserves quotation :—‘ Le Col 
de l’Argentiére, qui paroit le plus aisé de tous par la disposition du 
terrein presque toujours assez large et commode pour toute espéce de 
voitures, mais dangereux pour les vents froids qui y régnent dans 


Parriére-saison et l’hiver. _ Leur souffle suffit en certains moments 
pour faire mourir des hommes,’ 


ad Gilestram castris et mox Avaltio monte superato ad S, Pauli rapem magno 
labore perventum. Kam, qudd abrupta inaccessibilisque erat, incredibili 
celeritate ferrg pandunt, tormentaque traducunt. Sequenti die in Barcelloniam 
vallem descensum. Ea ingentibus saxis et iniquissimis collibus interpositis 
impedita magnam rerum desperationem afferebat. Nam ligonibus dolabrisque 
proscindere saxeos colles, exzequare crepidines, et, quum nullus per derupta 
equorum usus foret, subjectis militum humeris tormenta transvehere necesse 
erat. Interddm ea magnis funibus ad scopulos et stipites arborum circum- 
duc'is suspendebantur, et versatilibus machinis ergatarum et trochlearum 
artificio de rupe ad rupem, intercedentibus profundissimis vallibus cum summa 
admiratione totius exercitfis, trahebantur. Nonnullis etiam in locis nudarum 
rupium latera, ubi via deerat, suppositis tibicinibus interjectisque longuriis 
muniebant, et insuper injectis stratisque virgultorum fascibus cespitibus ac 
glebis pensiles vias transeuntibus curribus parabant. Ita mira fabrorum 
industria et singulari militum labore in Argentariam vallem cuncta exercitis 
impedimenta traduxerunt. Sequenti die 4 Larchid Ebergidque oppidis in 
Asturiz vallem universum agmen se demisit, ubi Pedeporcium montem, qui 
mediam vallem intersecabat et iter reddebat iniquissimum, pari munitorum 
artificio fractis atque revulsis immanibus petris domuerunt et exzqudrunt. 
Ab Pedeporcio Avennam atque inde Sambucum et mox ad Italiz fauces tribus 
tantim diebus eo itinere consumptis incolumis exercitus pervenit.’ 

* Histoire de la Guerre des Alpes. Amsterdam, 1770. 

t He means what he says, the peak, not the pass :—‘ Annibal en arrivant 
auprés du Mont Viso devient tout-4-coup un amateur ardent des montagnes. 
Il monta jusqu’a la sommité de ce pic inaccessible pour jouir de la vue des 
plaines du Piémont, et pour les montrer a ses soldats. Il s’éléve pour cela 
a une hauteur que 1’on croit étre de 2,000 toises, et par conséquent supérieure 
a celle du Mont Blane.’ 
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My object in this note is rather conversion than controversy. With 
this view, and not from any disrespect, I shall refrain from discussing in 
detail much that has been written by recent authors on the Pass of 
Hannibal. I have no wish to be drawn into discussions which seem 
to me to be very often beside the real point at issue; orto waste my 
readers’ time on arguments which I believe to involve in their incep- 
tion a complete misunderstanding of the evidence. And I should 
regret to have added to the personalities and recriminations* which 
take up already too many pages in the literature of the subject. But 
I feel that unless I give some reasons for my rejections as well as for 
my choice, I may be thought to have adopted the Col de l’Argentiére 
from an idle love of novelty and parodox. I shall, therefore, state 
briefly my principal grounds for disbelieving in the routes that have 
hitherto been proposed, and at the same time recapitulate in as few 
words as possible the reasons by which I have been compelled to a 
choice which leaves me solitary, or nearly so, among the great army 
of critics who have addressed themselves to this question.t 

The Great St. Bernard has for many good reasons been abandoned 
by modern authorities. 

Asto the Little St. Bernard, 1am glad to be able to refer readers 
to Mr. Bunbury’s recent but already classical work on ‘ Ancient 
Geography ’ for a statement of the grounds on which in common with 
the author and two recent Presidents of our Club, Mr. Ball and Pro- 
fessor Bonney, I consider it impossible, even if Polybius alone is treated 
as an authority, for Hannibal to have taken that pass. The short 
time occupied by the army in the descent to the plain, its freedom from 
difficulties beyond the gorge, one day’s march from the pass, are enough 
to destroy the claims of this route with all who have thoroughly studied 
the ground and regard Polybius as an accurate historian. Moreover 
—much as has been written to the contrary—the country on the western 
side ofthe chain cannot be forced into any close correspondence with 
the narrative of Polybius. The key to the Little St. Bernard lies not 
on the last ascent, but in the gorges about Moutiers. As Professor 
Bonney writes, ‘The Rocher Blanc below St. Germain is an insignifi- 
cant thing; and an army could have gone up the opposite bank by 
way of the present mule-road without much difficulty.’$ It should 


* De Luc tells Whitaker that he is ‘animé du diabolique esprit de contra- 
diction, entrainé par une imagination désordonnée, et privé du sens commun, 
quoique avec une prodigieuse érudition.’ The criticism is on the whole just, 
but Whitaker’s erudition throws now and then a fresh light on some point of 
detail. I owe him one or two illustrations. The Rev. H. B. George, who has 
himself an inclination to the Little St. Bernard (Alpine Journal, vol. iii. 
p. 193) describes well those ‘ typical disputants,’ Messrs. Law and Ellis. 

¢ An author has counted the votes, up to 1835, as follows:—Great St. 
Bernard, 19; Little St. Bernard, 33; Mont Cenis, 11; Mont Genévre, 24; Col 
de la Traversette, 3; Col de l’Argentiére, 2. But the Marquis de St. Simon, 
counted for the Col del’Argentiére, is really for Monte Viso itself, having been 
overcome by its advantages as a belvedere, and M. Chappuis is for his Col du 
Roure. See Revue Critique for 1874 and Duruy’s Rome. In the Dissertation 
sur la Marche d’ Annibal, par le Comte de Fortia d’Urban, Paris, 1821 (R. G. 
S. Library), there is a list of medizval and later works on the subject. 

{ Alpine Guide, vol. i. p. 57. 

There are many points in Mr. Bosworth Smith’s recent narrative which 
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not be forgotten that the single classical authority fur this route is 
Coelius, an author who lived 100 years after the event, and is expressly 
contradicted by Livy on the evidence of one who, as a prisoner in the 
Carthaginian camp, had heard the details of the campaign from the 
lips of Hannibal himself.* 


The Mont Cenis does not answer to the nomenclature of Livy, or fit 
into the catalogue of Varro. It is too short in distance to agree with 


might be criticised in detail. I quote a few:—The adoption of the Chevelu 
Pass in place of the road by Aiguebelette, in use in Roman and medizval times. 
The confusion between the snow met with in the fruitless flank march above 
the gorge and the difficulties from a broken path in the gorge itself. The crea- 
tion of a ‘glacier’ with ‘crevasses’ in the gorge of La Thuile. The repeti- 
tion of the apocryphal story, based on a hearsay statement of the Marquis de 
St. Simon, and a peasant’s story told to Messrs. Cramer and Wickham, about 
the discovery of elephants’ bones. There is no good evidence for the dis- 
covery of elephants’ bones on the Little St. Bernard. But allowing for the 
moment the story to be so far true, the inference that any such relics found 
must necessarily have belonged to one of Hannibal’s elephants is worthy of 
the days when fossils on mountain tops were supposed to mark the height of 
the universal deluge, and all big bones supposed to belong to human giants 
and to merit re-interment with Christian rites. 

I do not myself believe in any connection between ‘Cremonis jugum’ 
and Cramont, and I am astonished at the persistence with which so fantastic 
an identification has been retained, and the simpler explanation slighted. 
When we are told that ‘Seduni et Veragri’ is a happy restoration from 
‘sed uno vel acri;’ when we read in the new ‘ Ptolemy’ the various forms 
proper names take in the different MSS., it requires no very bold feat of 
imagination to hold that ‘ Cremonis’ is in all probability a copyist’s blunder 
for Centronum. Is not Cramont (like Gramont, or Gran Mondo in other parts 
of the Alps) a peasant’s or map-maker’s form of Grand Mont? But it matters 
little whether I am right or wrong in these suggestions. Passes are not named 
after third-rate summits rising miles away from their crest ! 

In the assumption that the plain of Aosta was, for Hannibal and his histo- 
rians, the end of the Alps, and the failure adequately to recognise the facts 
that the lower Val d’Aosta is a prolonged defile dangerous toarmies, and that the 
distance to the plain by this route is consequently double, roughly speaking, 
what it is by the more southern passes, Mr. Bosworth Smith follows all other 
upholders of the Little St. Bernard. Here is the fatal flaw in their argument. 

Mommsen has led astray a good many by his adoption of this pass. He 
has, in truth, begged the question—after a manner not rare with great 
historians when they have to deal with minor matters in which they feel no 
strong personal interest. He has first jumped to a conclusion, and then 
boldly invented premisses for it. The Little St. Bernard is by no means the 
easiest alpine pass. What proof is there that ‘it has been from earliest 
times the great military route from the Celtic to the Italian territory’ and 
so on? We know from M. le Chanoine Bérard that the celebrated historian 
made an excursion in Val d’Aosta in 1873 to study its antiquities. (See his 
Antiquités romaines, etc., dans la Vallée d Aoste, p. 84.) Possibly Mons. Bérard 
converted his distinguished guest to his own opinion, which I quote. ‘ Rien 
ne prouve que le général carthaginois ait traversé les Alpes Graies. Son pas- 
sage par la Vallée d’Aoste ne ferait pas honneur 4 son talent militaire. En 
effet, é6tant 4 Ivrée, pourquoi se serait-il dirigé sur Turin, sachant que le consul 
Scipion était 4 Plaisance ?’ 

* See Gibbon’s Misc. Works, vol. v., for some far-fetched and highly in- 
genious, but I fancy only semi-serious, reflections on the value of Hannibal’s 
conversation, and its reporter’s capacity. 
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Polybius.* It leads down directly into the country of the Taurini, 
a difficulty which I agree with Mommsen in regarding as serious. 

The Mont Genévre will suit bot': Livy and Polybius, but not 
Varro. It also leads directly tothe Taurini. Its features do not agree 
very closely with the narrative; though, as in the case of every pass 
that has been proposed, they can be made to fit it. The steep step in 
the valley near La Bessée has been taken for the Aevxdrerpor, and is 
said by Ladoucette f to have been once known locally as Hannibal's 
Pass. It is a respectable rock, distant 18 miles from the water- 
shed. Some, therefore, may prefer the hill on which Briangon is built 
as the scene of the second engagement with the native tribes. The top 
of the Mont Genévre is admirably suited for an encampment, but has 
no view towards Italy. On the Italian slope there is a narrow steep- 
sided glen, but no gorge with a hill track turning it, so suitable as 
‘the Barricades’ of the Col de |’Argentiére. I am ready to admit that a 
minute correspondence between the natural features of the country and 
the classical texts must not be too closely pressed for, and that the 
arguments to be drawn from such correspondence are of secondary 
importance. I am not disposed to rest my decision finally on the 
comparative merits of two gorges. But at the sametime I attach 
very great weight to such serious discrepancies as those that have to 
be overlooked by believers in the Little St. Bernard. 

The approach to the Mont Genévre by the Col du Lautaret is open 
to several more or less weighty objections. In neither leading through 
the Tricorii nor touching the Durance until it has become too small 
to be formidable, it disagrees with the narrative of Livy. 

The shadowy claims—already referred to—of the Col de la Traver- 
sette (9,560 feet) under Monte Viso deserve mention only as a literary 
curiosity. Norcan I think that more respectful treatment is called 
for by those of the Col dell’ Altaretto (10,013 feet), a high pass, now 
hardly practicable for mules, crossing the chain north of the Roccia 
Melone, from the valley of the Arc to Viu in the Valli di Lanzo, 
although acccrding to local story a rapid retreat of the ice in the last 
century revealed Hannibal’s name neatly carved on a rock—which was 
unluckily soon again covered up by the glaciers—while from another 
boulder—no longer discoverable—the following legend was copied 
‘Annibale ....M.C.Q.I. Marte.’ The famous instance of the 
inscription in Val d’Aosta, which excited poor Mr. Whitaker so much, 
where Tomas de Grimaldis was transformed into Hannibal, makes us 
chary of relying too far on alpine copyists.| Where Signor Vaccarone 
found ground for his positive statement, § that the Roman Via Domitia 
referred to in Cicero’s oration Pro Fonteio, led over the Col dell’ Alta- 
retto, I am at a loss to understand, and Signor Vaccarone himself 


— 4 ee = oe 


* By 20 to 30 M. P., counting from Valence to Avigliana. 

t+ Histvire des Hautes Alpes, p. 16. 

Gioffredo, Storia delle Alpi Maritime, Bk. i. p. 131. 

é Le Vie delle Alpi Occidentali, p. 38. The Roman inscriptions found in 
Val di Viu prove that the Romans worked the mines in the valley; not, as 
some writers assume, that they frequented the pass at its head. They may 
have done so, but further evidence is required to show it. 
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cannot at present inform me. . As I shall have occasion to remark again, 
this Via Domitia has yet to be identified. French writers have assigned 
it to the Mediterranean coast, but, as Mr. Long in his history points out, 
without any good reason.* It ought to be looked for in or near the 
territory of the Allobroges, for it was the chief of that tribe who 
impeached Fonteius for jobbery in its repair. 

Neither am I disposed to discuss the ‘ Col d’Annibal,’ a modern name 
which may be found near the Great St. Bernard in Von Tschudi's 
‘ Schweizerflihrer ;’ nor the theory of the gentleman (‘ R. Geographical 
Society’s Journal,’ vol. xxv.), who takes Hannibal to the Little 
St. Bernard through St. Maxime de Beaufort. 

One more theory remains to be noticed, that of M. Chappuis. This 
writer is original only in the choice of his pass, following for the rest 
the line of the Marquis de St. Simon and a writer generally referred to 
as ‘ The Cambridge Anonymous of 1830.’ M. Chappuis has set forth 
his views at length ina report addressed to the Minister of Public 
Instruction, and published in the ‘ Revue des Sociétés Savantes des 
Départements,’ 2nd series, vol. iv. (1860). The text from Varro, 
which M. Chappuis treats almost as his own discovery, forms the basis 
of the argument. While adopting the same general direction for Han- 
nibal’s passage through the Alps, he differs from me both as to the 
line of march and the point of passage of the watershed. His pamphlet 
is long, and I can refer only to a few salient points. 

The difficulty about the Tricastini is got over by making Hannibal 
turn to the left into their country before reaching the confluence. 
From Grenoble the Carthaginian army is led by a more westerly road 
to the Col de la Croix Haute, reaching the First Alps at Lalley. This 
is a suggestion possibly deserving consideration, which, however, to be 
thorough, should be made with exact knowledge of the traces of ancient 
roads in this district. In his further progress we find Mons. Chappuis 
taking strange liberties. In order to reconcile Livy’s statement that 
the Carthaginian army met with no difficulties until after it had crossed 
the Durance, he postpones the first battle, placing it at Le Lauzet in 
the gorge of the Ubaye. To make this theory plausible, he is forced 
to treat the fifteen days assigned by Polybius for the passage of the 
Alps as covering only a portion of the 1,200 stadia, which, according 
to the same authority, was the length of the passage, ignoring the fact 
that Polybius has fixed the number of days each section of the march 
took as precisely as he has the distances, and that there is no room for 
an interpolation between the ten days of the 300 stades and the fifteen 
of the 1,200. 

Having got Hannibal on so far to begin with, Mons. Chappuis is 
naturally embarrassed to find employment for him in the days that 
follow. He reduces his marching pace to 11 M.P.aday. But even at 
this rate he gets too quickly to the watershed. So the poor elephants 
have to tramp on past the valley of the Ubayette and the low gap of 
the Col de lArgentiére in search of the sources of the Ubaye and an | 
obscure pass of over 9,000 feet, apparently now impracticable for 


* Decline of the Roman Republic, vol. i. p. 319. 
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mules, known as the Col de Roure. Having crossed this, they are 
made to reach Val Vraita by a second high pass. Like most Italian 
valleys, Val Vraita has its gorge, and M. Chappuis discovers a path by 
which Hannibal may try to avoid it. Why the great general neglected 
a low and easy pass for a high and difficult one, how his army managed 
late in autumn to spend three nights at such a height, are considera- 
tions which do not seem to have troubled our author any more than 
they did the Marquis de St. Simon. 

To adapt a homely proverb, M. Chappuis seems to me to ‘have got 
hold of the right end of the stick,’ but not to have known how to 
handle it. He fails to make allowance either for the formidable 
aspect the Alps wore 2,000 years ago to a host of Africans, compared 
to that which they wear to us to-day, or for the further enhancement 
of the-actual terrors of the passage in the course of literary description. 
Instead of being satisfied by a broad general resemblance between the 
narratives and the features of the country, he tries to realise and 
localise each sentence of Livy. Consequently, in his search for adequate 
difficulties he adopts a pass which he himself tells us seems impossible 
unless allowance is made for changes in the ground having made it 
less practicable.* Add to this that he seems to be drawn by some 
local interest to endeavour to concentrate as many incidents of the 
campaign as possible, or even more than is possible, in the valley of 
the Ubaye. 

At the same time M. Chappuis deserves credit for having been the 
first French writer to recognise the full weight of Varro’s statement, and 
for having brought out forcibly some interesting illustrations of the 
classical texts. e shows, for instance, how the roads from Grenoble 
to the first pass (whichever it was) lie, not through an arid wilderness, 
but a rich tract of vineyards, and how the scenery suddenly becomes 
stern and sterile as the basin of the Durance is approached, and he 
states with local knowledge that Livy’s description is exactly applicable 
to the upper Durance, a fact which my own experience fully corrobo- 
rates. 

My reasons for selecting’ the Col de l’Argentiére shall now be 
summarised. 

1. So far as I can judge, after having made a personal inspection of 
the routes, the natural features of this pass and its approaches agree 
better than those of any other with the account given of Hannibal’s 
march by Polybius and Livy.t No doubt an accurate modern writer 
would not describe the difficulties of the ground on the Argentiére 
route in such terms as we find in the classical narratives. But it is 
fair to compare the classical historians with Sismondi and Michelet on 


* « Je dois dire que ce passage du Col de Roure au Vallon du Lautaret est 
un passage difficile, et qu’on se refusera tout d’abord & admettre que l’armée 
d’Annibal ait pu le franchir, si l’on n’a pas vécu au milieu des montagnes et 
étndié les prodigieux changements que les habitants signalent de toutes 

arts.’ 
: t+ An album of photographic views, published by the Barcelonnette section 
of the ©. A. F. (to be seen in the Alpine Club rooms), furnishes valuable 
illustration of the country, and shows the character of the pass itself. 
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the campaign of a.p. 1515. Brockedon has noted the mistakes of Sis- 
mondi. The French writer has delineated this road in language too 
remarkable not to be quoted. This is his introduction to the story of 
Francis I[.’s passage. ‘ Le vieux Trivulce se mit 4 courir Jes Alpes, et 
trouva cet affreux passage entre les glaces et les abimes—sauvages 
gorges ot nul marchand, nul colporteur, nul contrebandier n’avait 
imprimé ses pas. La virginité de leurs neiges n’était effleurée, depuis 
la création, que par l’enfant de la montagne, le craintif et rusé chamois, 
et parfois aussi, peut-étre, par l’intrépide folie du chasseur, que la 
passion entraine aprés lui aux corniches étroites des gouffres.’ If 
Michelet could write thus in the present century of a frequented cart- 
road, we can hardly reject the Argentiére as too easy to admit of Livy’s 
language being applicable to it. 

2. The historians indicate that the first Carthaginian camp beyond 
the Alps was pitched not among the Taurini, but in the territory of 
an Insubrian tribe—as Mommsen allows—and that Hannibal, finding 
the Taurini lying along the mountain side on his natural line of march, 
passed through and conquered them. The Col de l’Argentiére is the 
only pass that fulfils both these conditions. 

3. Recent discoveries prove the presence of a large Celtic population 
on the track and in the valleys round the Col de Vars and the Col de 
)Argentiére. This route was therefore likely to have been recom- 
mended to Hannibal by his native guides, while it would naturally 
attract him on strategic grounds. For fulfilling his first requirement, 
protection against a flank attack from the coast, it took him, less than 
any other road, into the heart of the continent and the alpine chain. 
His original intention probably was to march up the Durance valley. 
But in this he was prevented (we have Scipio's authority for the state- 
ment *) by the advance of the Roman army from the coast. He con- 
sequently turned northwards and marched inland until he had shaken 
off his pursuers. Then he returned to his first route by a track which 
has been used for military purposes both in Roman and modern times. 
The Col Bayard and Col de |’Argentiére were both crossed by Roman 
roads. In modern times they have frequently been made use of by 
armies. The details of their passage confirm and illustrate in a very 
remarkable and unlooked-for manner the narrative of Polybius and 
Livy. 

a The distances on the Col de l’Argentiére route agree sufficiently 
with the statements of Polybius. According to that author, Hannibal 
marched from the passage of the Rhdéne to the Italian plain, 2,600 
stadia: 1,400 to the first Alps, of which 600 were below the con- 
fluence, and 1,200 among the mountains. From the confluence to the 
plain was therefore 2,000 stadia, or 250m. Pp. The distance between 
Valence and the Italian plain by the modern roads, as near as I can get 
it (from Joanne), 1s between 240 and 200 M. P. 


* Téy re orpatnyoy abray Kal thy cbpracay Siva, exvyvdvras Thy wapovolay 
Tay huerépwy oTpatiwray, puyf mapatAnolay morhoacar Thy aroxmpnow, kal mapa 
Thy alr&y xpoalpeciv, 514 Toy pdBov KexpycOa TH Sia Tov “AAwewv wopela, See 
Scipio’s speech in Polybius. Livy says exactly the same, ch, 31. 
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d. Varro, an authority of great weight both from his local know- 
ledge, his military experience, and his literary character, expressly indi- 
cates as Hannibal’s the second pass from the sea, counting the modern 
Cornice as the first, the third as Pompey’s. If we accept the general 
opinion that Pompey’s pass was the Mont Genévre, it becomes certain 
that Varro’s Pass of Hannibal can have been none other than the Col 
de l’Argentiere. 

Yet, although I have, as far as my patience would allow me, hunted 
up and down the literature of the subject, I cannot find, with the distin- 
guished exception of Mons, Chappuis in his obscure and almost unat- 
tainable tracts, any author who seems to have attached due weight to 
the explicit declaration of Varro, and none at all who has seriously 
considered the claims of the Col de l’Argentiére, or given a thought 
to the remarkable coincidences between the Alpine adventures of 
Hannibal and Francis I. 

That such is the case may be held sufficient reason for recalling 
the attention of members of the Alpine Club to so well-worn a subject. 
But should any further excuse be needed, I may quote the opinion of 
the last German historian, Ihne, who, while himself accepting the Little 
St. Bernard, remits the case for further inquiry to ‘an alpine traveller 
with sufficient leisure and enthusiasm.’ 

The reader must not, however, imagine that I pretend, on a com- 
parison of the narrative of Polybius with the localities, to ascertain 
with certainty by what pass Hannibal crossed the Alps, Polybius’s 
story may be reconciled with several routes; there is none which it 
suits without some adaptation. There isa good deal to be said—if 
we trust Polybius alone—for the Little Mont Cenis; but I might be 
disposed to differ from its adherents in leading Hannibal to it along 
the line of the future Roman road by the Col de la Coche, leaving the 
Isére valley above Chambéry. I should also certainly fix the Aevkd- 
merpor at the fortress of L’Esseillon, not near St. Jean de Maurienne. 

It is impossible, we may admit, owing to Polybius’s carelessness as a 
topographer, to ascertain from his narrative with any certainty what 
pass Hannibal crossed. But if we cannot do this, we can by his help 
narrow the field of inquiry, and finally exclude from it the Little St. 
Bernard and all passes beyond. 

I will make the further admission that, with the aid of all the 
authorities put together, it is impossible to satisfy oneself as to the Pass 
of Hannibal. What we can do, I believe, is to show that one of the best 
informed Romans of Cesar’s days believed the Carthaginian army to 
have crossed the Col de l’Argentiére, and that his belief was consistent 
with the story as told by Polybius and the local names given by Livy. 
Of course the Roman opinion may have heen wrong. But the burden 
of proof lies on those who dispute it. 


The Roman Pass from Susa to the Maurienne. 


In order not to interrupt the main argument, I have reserved for a 
separate note my reasons for citing the Mont Cenis among classical 
passes, and for identifying it with the fourth pass of Varro, assump- 
tions for which, though the former has previously been made by so 
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respectable an authority as Cluverius, I have, doubtless, already been 
taken to task in the minds of some readers. 

Many recent authors have held that the Mont Cenis—for my present 
purpose I use the name as including the Little Mont Cenis, the com- 
mon route in the Middle Ages, as well as the modern carriage-pass— 
was unknown to the ancients. The ground assigned for this belief is 
the absence of any explicit reference to the pass by name in classical 
authors, and the fact of its not being noted in such of the classical 
Itineraries as have survived to our days. The pass, it is declared, first 
appears in history in A.D. 754, as the Mons Cinesius of Pepin. 

Yet, if there is a lack of direct proof of a Roman road on the pass 
itself, there is in my opinion a more than sufficient amount of circum- 
stantial evidence that the valleys of the Dora Ripariaand the Arc were 
already in Roman times connected by a direct, easy, and frequented 
route. If this is allowed, it seems to me very improbable that the 
Roman and medieval tracks crossed the chain at widely different 
points. But should anyone take the opposite view, I am not disposed 
to argue a detail which is for the moment immaterial to me. If the 
existence of a Roman Pass from Italy into the Maurienne is granted, 
I shall be content to leave partisans of ‘Cols’ varying from 1,000 to 
4,000 feet higher than the Mont Cenis to prove their case—as best 
they can. 

As I have already admitted, no conclusive piece of local evidence, 
such as a milestone, has yet been produced for the Mont Cenis. Mr. 
Ellis,* it is true, quotes Grillet, who, in his ‘ Dictionnaire des 
Départements du Mont Blanc et Leman,’ speaks of a paved Roman road 
as still traceable on the pass in 1807. Grillet’s evidence is so far 
good that the fact he reported went against his own prepossessions, 
founded on the silence of the Itineraries. But on the other hand, his 
statement remains, to the present day, isolated and unverified by Mr. 
Ellis or others. The presumption therefore must be held to be against 
it, until, as is very desirable, some local antiquarian possessed of the 
common sense t and technical knowledge necessary to distinguish 
between Roman and medieval road-work has examined carefully the 
remains of the old paved track across the Little Mont Cenis. Even, 
however, if such an examination does not lead to any discovery, there 
will be no ground for concluding on this account that the pass was 
not in use in Roman times. For of many Roman roads in the Central 
Alps no local record, or only such a record as might easily have 
perished, remains. 


* «On the ancient routes between Italy and Gaul.’ R. Ellis, 1867. 

t The mention of this qualification will not seem superfluous to those versed 
in Hannibalian literature. Witness the following extract. I purposely sup- 
press the author’s name :—‘ Les traces du camp y sont visibles; on y retrouve 
méme le lieu ot furent placés les éléphants, la disposition singuliére et la 
dimension des levées de terre ne permettant que cette explication ; les silos 
pour le grain 4 la mode arabe, les abris creusés dans le sol pour se défendre 
de la bise, enfin le fameux rocher qu’Annibal fit éclater par le feu et déblayer 
avec l’acuto, le pic piémontais,’ &c. kc. One is at a loss whether most to 
admire the ingenuity of a discoverer who outdoes Schliemann in his identi- 
fications, or the acuteness by which the vinegar is turned into a pickaxe ! 
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Etymologists offer us their aid in a series of derivations on which it 
is difficult, perhaps, for anyone but an etymologist to lean with any 
confidence. They derive Venaus from Venatio; from the Latin verb 
Jerre, the name of the village Ferriera, where at the foot of the steep 
ascent from Italy burdens were transferred from carriages to men’s or 
mules’ backs. The name occurs frequently elsewhere in the Alps, 
€.g., on the route of the Col de l’Argentiére near the Barricades, and 
might more naturally be connected with ferrum and iron mines. A 
plot of ground between Susa and Novalesa is called ‘stadium’ in old 
chronicles.* The roadside inns on the top of the pass are known as 
Le Tavernette (Taberne). In Lanslebourg we are told to recognise 
Lancium, in Thermignon Jnteramnes, in Modane Ad Mutationem 
(cf. Modena from Mutina). In 4 pine forest above Bramans, not far 
from the path of the Little Mont Cenis, at a height of 5,500 feet, are 
to be seen the frescoed walls of a church, said to be the oldest in 
Savoy (founded by St. Peter himself, and destroyed at the Revolution), 
dedicated to St. Pierre d’Estravache, a corruption, on the authority of 
the curé of Bramuans, of Extra viam.f 

The ancient name of the Roccia Melone, Arz Romulea, might also 
be quoted, though, as it overhangs Susa as well as the Mont Cenis, no 
weight can properly be attached to it. 


* Guida alle Alpi Occidentali, p. 300. 

+ Itinéraire Descriptif, Historique et Archéologique de la Maurienne et de 
la Tarentaise, par H, Ferrand (Grenoble, 1879). This work hardly fulfils the 
promise of its title. 

t This now neglected peak (11,621 feet) once shared with Monte Viso the 
reputation of the most famous mountain in the Alps. It was believed to be the 
highest, or one of the highest, of the whole chain. Possibly in old times some 
heathen worship was celebrated on the summit. The anonymous Chronicler 
of the Abbey of Novalesa narrates that its old name was derived from a king, 
some say also a leper, who dwelt upon the mountain in summer to enjoy the 
alpine air, and stored immense treasure on the summit, which was defended 
from human touch by spirits, having at their command all the powers of the air 
—storms, lightning, and whirlwinds. This legend was so tirmly believed in, 
that in the middle of the tenth century, Adrian Glabrio, Marquis of Turin, sent 
out all his clergy with relics and banners to exorcise the demons. A solemn 
procession set forth chanting the ‘ Vexilla regis prodeunt,’ and the sacred 
Litanies, but it never reached the top! The spirits of the Alps were not to 
be so easily dislodged. 

About the same date (between 938 and 946), an English scribe believed so 
implicitly in the evil powers that haunted the St. Bernard, that he could find 
no more terrible imprecation to cast on the heads of violators of the docu- 
ments he drafted, than that they might be tormented ‘by the icy blasts of 
glaciers and the Pennine host of malignant demons ’—gelidis glacierum 
flatibus et Pennino exercitu malignorum spirituum.—Kemble’s Codex Diplo- 
maticus, vol. ii. 374, 385, 387-8, 394, 407-8, a reference I owe to my friend 
Prof. F. Pollock. In some of the later documents ‘ Pennino’ has got corrupted 
into ‘ pernici.’ 

The chapel on the very top of the Roccia Melone is attributed to a certain 
Rotarius of Asti. Popular tradition asserts that, being taken prisoner in the 
Holy Land by the infidels, he vowed, should he escape from Slavery, a chapel 
to the Virgin on the highest peak of the Alps. This version of the story, 
however, will not agree with the dates ; and Coryat, perhaps, came nearer the 
truth when he suggested that Rotarius, after having been a ‘ notorious robber, 
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I turn from local to literary records. We have Cesar’s own state- 
ment * that on the occasion of his sudden visit to Italy to fetch 
reinforcements against the Helvetii, he recrossed the Alps with his 
legions ‘ qua proximum iter in Galliam ulteriorem erat,’ by the shortest 
road—not, observe, to the further province, which he mentions in 
the next sentence, but to Further Gaul. He further tells us that he 
touched the territory of the Vocontii—so that he must have passed near 
Grenoble—and crossed that of the Allobroges, probably by the road 
which avoided Vienne, mentioned by Tacitus (Hist. ii. 66). His ob- 
ject was to overtake the Helvetii on their westward march before they 
could cross the Saone; he made accordingly for the country of the 
Segusiani (‘in quorum agro colonia Lugdunum,’ Pliny iv. 18), pro- 
bably for the best ford of the Rhéne above its confluence with the 
Sadne. We have Cicero’s authority that the entire distance from 
Rome to the district of the Segusiani was 700 mM. Pp. 

What are the distances by the various passes leading by the Vocon- 
tian frontier to Lugdunum ? 


Mont Genévre and Gap. : ; . 758 M. P. 
Mont Genévre and Col du Lautaret . . 704m. P. 
Little Mont Cenis ; ‘ ; . T24M.P. 
Little Mont Cenis and Col de la Coche . 698 MP. 


We have no proof that either of these short cuts, the Col du Lautaret 
or Col de la Coche, was known to the Romans at this date. In later 
times the Lautaret was crossed by a Roman road. On the Col de la 
Coche we are assured by local writers there are also traces of a Roman 
road, and M. Pilot (in his ‘ Histoire de Grenoble,’ p. 7) tells us that 
popular tradition associates it with Ceesar.f | 

The appeal to distance can hardly be held satifactory as between 
the last three routes. But it is at least conclusive against the first, 
that by the Mont Genévre and Gap, which Mr. Froude has adopted 
with the remarkable expression, ‘ Cesar returned by the shortest route, 
over the Mont Genévre.’{ For though the Mont Genévre may 


and a very enormous liver,’ underwent a sudden conversion, of which his 
strange vow and pilgrimage were the fruits. Of the main fact, that on 
September 1, 1358, he deposited a triptych on the summit there seems no 
doubt; and the triptych is still to be seen in the church of S. Giusto at Susa. 
Mass is still said on the peak on August 5 of every year, the highest 
religious service in Europe. (See Coryat’s Crudities; Alpine Journal, vol. vii. 
p. 201; and Guida alle Ali Occidentali, p. 320.) 

* Crsar’s Commentaries, book i. ch. x. Compare Napoleon I.’s ‘ Za Route 
la plus courte. On this ground alone, declining to consider any literary 
evidence. Napoleon pronounced off-hand that Hannibal must have crossed 
the Mont Cenis. Much more would he have assigned this pass to Cesar, 
whose very words he unconsciously translated. 

t See Etude de? Ancienne Voie Romaine de 0 Oisans et de ses Anneres, par 
J. H. R. Grenoble, 1878. The author, a medical man, shows intimate local 
knowledge, and discriminates, apparently with authority, between Roman and 
medizval work. 

+ Map-makers are very pliant! Mr, Froude’s map-maker has got rid of the 
inconvenient Centrones and Graioceli, erased the Arc, and piled a mountain 
range across its bed. But he almost clears himself of any suspicion of 
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have been ‘ opportunius’ for Pompey when he was on his way to Spain, 
it does not follow, a’ some have hastily assumed, that it was so for 
Cesar, marching in an opposite direction. 

We must now look at the further indications of his line of march 
given us by Cesar in the names of the tribes he encountered or through 
whose territory he passed. Among the mountains he was harassed by 
the Caturiges, Graioceli, and Centrones. Now the best-known branch of 
the Caturiges lived near the modern town of Chorges, on the Durance; 
while another portion of the tribe, according to Strabo, was found 
above the Salassi, and near the Centrones. The Graioceli lived in the 
Maurienne, the Centrones in the Tarentaise,* and no mention has ever 
been found of portions of either tribe farther south. 

On the Mont Genévre route Cesar would naturally have met only 
the southern Caturiges; on the Mont Cenis the northern Caturiges, the 
Graioceli, and Centrones. Therefore, so fur as the tribes serve us, the 
balance inclines strongly to the Mont Cenis. 

For I can see no sufficient ground for the assumption of some 
critics that there could not be Caturiges in two places, and that there- 
fore the ancient geographers who mention Northern Caturiges are 
wrong.t There is good reason to helieve that in the Alps tribes bear- 
ing the same name, and probably branches of an original stock, were 
found widely separaied. It is difficult to see on what grounds writers 
have argued as if in Gaul members of the same race never parted 
company, or at any rate never did so without assuming a new name. 
The Alps in Roman times were very much in the condition the Cau- 
casus is in now: and in the Caucasus fragments of the same tribe 
bearing the same name are found at some distance from one another. 
But without going so far, our own country supplies a good example 
of scattered tribes. There were Belge, Parisii, and Atrebates in 
Britain, as well as in Gaul ; Damnonii in Scotland, as well as Devon, 
Cornabii and Cornavii, Cante and Cantii, in England and Scotland, 
Brigantes both in Ireland and England. 

For references and a full discussion of this march I must refer 
readers to Ellis, On the Ancient Routes between Italy and Gaul. 
Though I cannot accept all Mr. Ellis’s arguments, I agree with him 
that Cesar crossed the Mont Cenis. I come to this conclusion on the 
following grounds: first, because the Mont Cenis zs the shortest and best 
route from Italy to Gallia Ulterior, and Cesar was a likely man to 
know it; secondly, because the indications of his route given by Cesar 
fit the Mont Cenis better than the Mont Genévre. 


having done this with an object, for he has made the hills behind Gap the 
main chain of the Alps ! 

* The Maurienne was known as ‘Garocelia’ (Hhilmann, Die Alpenpdsse im 
Mittelalter); St. Jean, as Sanctus Joannes Garocellius (Grillet). 

t Polyznus, a writer of the second century, in his Stvatagems of War, fur- 
nishes some picturesque details as to Cesar’s encounter with the mountain 
tribes. Noticing that the mists generally lay along the valleys in the early 
part of the day, Cesar profited by them to make unobserved a flank march, 
which brought his legions to a position above and commanding that of the 
enemy. The tribes, finding their retreat threatened, fled incontinently, like 
Afghans, to their homes. 
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In order to settle what Strabo meant,* when he talked of a lake 
in the highest Alps from a spring near which the Dora and the Druentia 
both flowed, appears to me, in the words of Sir Thomas Browne, ‘a 
question above antiquarism ; not to be resolved by men, nor easily per- 
haps by spirits.’ Even could we call up Strabo’s ghost, I doubt whether 
any satisfactory answer would be forthcoming. His lake may as well be 
the tarn on the Great St. Bernard as that on the Mont Cenis. Mountain 
tarns had for many centuries a strange power of attracting the notice 
and puzzling the heads of old-world geographers. A curious example 
may be noted in the references by medieval writers to two obscure 
Corsican tarns, Ino and Creno, which were made the sources of half 
the rivers in the island. The lake on the Col de l’Argentiére has 
been said—without foundation—by comparatively modern writers to 
feed two streams, tributaries respectively of the Po and the Durance. 

Critics again have relied on a passage in Ammianus Marcellinus ¢ 
as evidence on the one hand that the Mont Cenis was an ancient pass, 
on the other that there was no pass across the Alps from Susa except 
the Mont Genévre. Gibbon found in the text a ‘clear, lively, and 
accurate’ description of the Mont Cenis; Mr. Law is equally positive 
that the description applies admirably to the Mont Genévre. To me it 
seems obvious that either the author or his text has fallen into great 
confusion. The passage reads like a description of two passes mixed up 
together. Possibly some sentences have been lost before ‘a summitate.’ 
Whatever the real intention of the writer may have been, it is im- 
possible to infer from this passage that the Mont Genévre was the 
only pass known to the Romans in this district. We are clearly told 
that Cottius opened several routes.t 

The argument from the silence of the Itineraries may be broken down 


* Book ix. ch. v. Strabo places the lake among the ‘Salassi.’ Paulus 
Jovius uses ‘in Salassos’ where the Marquisate of Saluzzo is clearly intended. 
What was the ancient name of Saluzzo? The Salassi are said by Pliny to be 
of the same stock as the Taurini, that is, Ligurians. The connection with 
the Insubrians, on the strength of which they are supposed to have been 
friendly to Hannibal, seems to be a fiction due to enthusiasts for the 
Little St. Bernard. Gorret and Bich (Guide de la Vallée d@ Aoste) assume 
that they entered Val d’Aosta from the S. or S.W., and quote a farm near 
Rivarolo known as Salassa. This sort of proof is not worth much. But it 
seems not impossible that it may turn out that the Saluzzese owes its name to 
having been the primitive seat of the tribe. This might help to explain 
more than one obscure passage. According to one reading Livy (xxi. 38) 
speaks of the ‘ Salassos montanos,’ a distinction which would to some extent 
support this suggestion, which, however, must not be taken as more than a 
‘wavering conjecture.’ Further evidence is needed. Possibly local antiquarians 
may have some to give. 

¢ Book xii. ch. x. 

t The inscribed vases discovered in the Lake of Bracciano show that a 
second pass to the sources of the Durance was in use under the Empire, 
Desjardins, Gaule Romaine, vol. i. p. 94. Desjardins’ identification of the 
second pass is contested by a recent writer, Mons. Vallentin, Les Alpes 
Cottiennes et Graies: Géographie Gallo-Romaine. Neither author has been led 
by the name Turio, found in the list of stations, to identify the pass with the 
neighbouring Col des Tures, described at the beginning of the century as 
practicable for artillery. 
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by the instance of the Col de |’Argentiére and other passes, the roads 
over which, though unnoticed in these documents, are proved to have 
existed by local monuments. Most of the pages devoted to elaborate dis- 
cussions of the road map named after Peutinger have been wasted. For 
the writers assume as a basis of their argument that it is an exhaustive 
table, whereas—in the words of Mr. Bunbury—it is a valuable but 
incomplete document. When we find many alpine roads and passes 
used by the Romans in the Central Alps omitted in it,* it becomes mere 
loss of time to argue on the supposition that in the Western Alps such 
omissions are impossible, or even improbable. 

The great puzzle in these tables has been that they show a road 
leaving the Mont Genévre on the west, between Gadaone (Cesanne) 
and the summit, and that this branch soon forks. I have my own theory 
as to what this forked branch represents. The key to the difficulty 
may be found in the misplacement of its junction with the Mont 
Genévre road. But as, in my view, it certainly does not represent the 
Mont Cenis, it is needless for our present purpose to enquire further. 

There seems to be no evidence to show that Constantine, a.D. 312, 
crossed the Mont Cenis, as Gibbon believed, rather than the Mont 
Genévre. But we have the clearest proof possible of the importance of 
the Maurienne, and of its close and intimate connexion with the Cisalpine 
province, and particularly with Susa. We find that, from the earliest 
times of the Christian Empire, the Maurienne was not only ecclesiasti- 
cally, but politically attached to Turin.f It was not till the sixth century 
(562) that a new diocese of St. Jean de Maurienne was created, and in 
A.D. 596 the Pope complains on behalf of the Bishop of Turin that the 
latter has thereby been defrauded of his dues.{ The remonstrance 
seems to have been without result, and Susa also fell under the 
control of the new see. We find the clergy of St. Jean de Mau- 
rienne and Susa meeting under the authority of Abbo, the governor, 
to found the great monastery of Novalesa in a.pD. 726.4 And yet we 
have been asked to believe that these prelates and their flocks had 
not discovered the Mont Cenis or any other direct route between 
their villages ! 

Proof is here afforded that the Mont Cenis was in common use 
from the introduction of Christianity. Can there be any who will 
still maintain that from the time of Cesar the Mont Cenis alone of all 
the great Gallic passes was unknown to the Romans; that their generals 


* Die Strassen der Schweiz, von S. Bavier. Ziirich, 1878. 

¢ ‘La Géographie ecclésiastique d’un pays est, 4 trés peu de chose prés, la 
géographie de ce méme pays al’époque romaine. Le tableau des évéchés, 
archevéchés, est celui des civitates antiques selon leurs liens de subordination. ’ 
—Renan, Marc-Auréle, p. 412; see also Freeman’s Historical Geography. The 
Maurienne in A.D. 726 was a pagus or division of the district of Susa. The 
privilegium of that date, by which Abbo, Governor of Susa, gave the Alpes in 
Cenisio to the monastery of Novalesa, has been preserved. Vaccarone, Vie delle 
Alpi, $e. 

t See Gallia Christiana, vol. xv. The authors give reasons for abandoning 
the claims to a higher antiquity for the diocese, founded on the appearance 
of a Maurian or Marian Bishop at Rome in A.D. 337. 

§ Longnon, Geéographie de la Gaule au VI’ Siécle, p. 430. 
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never employed their eyes to discover the gap in the alpine chain, 
broadest and most conspicuous from the plains of Piedmont; * that it 
was never brought under their notice by native travellers; that for 
generation after generation they garrisoned and adorned Susa without 
ascertaining that one of the easiest passes across the alpine watershed 
lay within a morning’s walk of their quarters? Surely a proposition 
so opposed to all we know of Roman character and enterprise in the 
Alps ought only to require to be stated in order to be dismissed. 

In Carlovingian times, the importance of the Mont Cenis was fully 
recognised. Pepin crossed it four times; Charles the Great at least 
once, and probably more often ; Charles the Bald died in the Maurienne. 

We learn from one charter that in a.p. 825 a hospice belonging to 
the monks of Novalesa had already been established on the top of the 
pass. In another charter, the copy of which in evidence is dated (for 
774 7) 874, Charles the Great is made to confirm and enlarge the grants 
of his predecessors to the monastery, bestowing on it ‘totam Novali- 
ciensem vallem et stratum.’ This document, however, has been sus- 
pected on other grounds besides the date to be a forgery ;f at any rate it 
is an early forgery, and the expression I have quoted from it deserves 
further notice. In illustration of the stratum I must call attention to 
two curious passages in Simler’s ‘Commentarius de Alpibus’ (1567), 
which have been unnoticed by most commentators and misunderstood 
by Mr. Ellis :— 

‘Cum autem duo sint juga Montis Cinesii, equidem si de altiore 
Joquantur, quod Salassis propius est et ad Centrones ducit, ferri ut- 
cunque potest eorum opinio, cum hoc jugum videri possit pars quedam 
Graiarum Alpium; sed si Cinesium Minorem intelligunt, qui Italice 
Strata Romana dicitur, minus probari potest eorum sententia, cum 
iter hoc recta & Segusio incipiens, potiis Cottiis Alpibus adnumerari 
debeat.’ 

‘Verum propé hoc jugum (Little St. Bernard) alize sunt Alpes, quas 
montem Cales (Col de Galése) et Cinisium majorem nominant, per 
utrasque ad Centrones itur, a Taurinis recto itinere juxta Sturam 
fluvium.’ 

But for the mention of the Stura, these passages read together are 
clear enough. The Cinesius Minor and Major are not the Little Mont 
Cenis and Mont Cenis of modern days, but one of these passes and the 
Col d’Iséran. The Col d’Iséran, Simler says, is a Graian pass, the 
modern Mont Cenis a Cottian. These two passes are still used in con- 
junction. In 1881 I saw notice of the fair of Susa placarded on a wall 
at Tignes, and was told on enquiry that from time immemorial the 
population had been in the habit of attending this fair, and that a 
peasant would sometimes make the journey over the Col d’Iséran and 
Mont Cenis without other halt than was sufficient to feed his mules. 
The two passes, ‘Mon Cenis Grand’ and ‘ Mon Gales,’ are well shown 
in Maginni’s ‘ Moderne Tavole di Geographia’ (Venezia, 1598), both 
N. of the Arc and ‘Laneborg.’ On the same map the lake of the 


* See Panorama of the Alps from Turin, published by Signor Bossoli. 
” ¢ See Monumenta Historie Patrie in British Museum Library. 
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Mont Cenis fs shown in its true position with ‘La Posta’ printed 
beside it. A tradition that in Roman times a battle took place near 
Bonneval is perhaps worth mentioning. 

I have been forced into a digression to explain Simler’s geography. 
The point for our purpose we elicit from him is that in the Middle 
Ages the Mont Cenis was known as the Strata Romana. That it should 
have acquired this name—as Simler himself suggests—because it was 
the principal pilgrim’s road to Rome is, of course, possible. But the 
use of the word strata, the origin of our own ‘streets,’ and generally a 
sure token of a paved Roman way, points rather to the derivation of 
this distinguishing title from an old Roman road, the stratum of Carlo- 
vingian charters. 

T must allow myself one more explanation of a popular error, sanc- 
tioned by Mr. Taylor’s ‘ Words and Places.’ The name Maurienne 
has nothing whatever to do with the Mauri or Saracens of the Middle 
Ages. It dates from a much earlier epoch.* It has been suggested that 
Marius marched this way to his camp at the confluence of the Rhéne 
and Isere before the great battle of Aque Sextie.f Another Roman, 
Marius Fonteius, who was prosecuted by the chief of the Allobroges, 
and defended by Cicero, for corruption and jobbery in repairing a 
certain unidentified Via Domitia, might also possibly be connected with 
it.{ All sorts of wild guesses have been hazarded, amongst others 
that the district derives its name from hardened criminals having been 
sent to die there, or from the blackness of its streams—which are grey ! 
Ido not know whether anyone has suggested a connection with the 
Italian mora, a heap of stones (Purg. iii. 127), which has doubtless 
given us moraine. | 

To sum up the preceding argument, I maintain that, in the absence 
of direct evidence to the contrary, there is a strong presumption that 
so obvious a pass as the Mont Cenis was used by the Romans from the 
time they held the country on both sides of it. I have further en- 
deavoured to show that Cmsar’s summary of his forced march is best 
reconcileable with his having crossed the Mont Cenis; and I have 
proved that the use of the pass can be carried back with certainty to 
the sixth century, and that the close connexion already existing 
between Susa and the Maurienne at that date is only explicable on the 
supposition that they had long before been united by a direct and 
frequented highroad. 


* The marrons, or guides, who, in medizval times, kept the roads open and 
helped travellers across the passes were also at one time explained to be 
descendants of captive Moors. Their name, which still survives in the 
marronniers of the Great St. Bernard, can be traced back as far as A.D. 560. If 
I may venture a guess, they probably derived their name from ‘ marta,’ 
‘marrone,’ a large spade or shovel. 

t+ Signor Vaccarone quotes De Pineda, De Monarchia ecclesiasticd for this 
view. Mariana in Corsica of course records the same name. 

} ‘A tower of Marius’ near St. Jean is mentioned by M. Ferrand in support 
of this theory. . 
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ALPINE NOTES. 


CLIMBING IN THE HimaLaya.—Mr. W. W. Graham, who made the first 
English ascent of the Aiguille du Géant last summer, has begun 
his climbing amongst the Sikkim peaks. He spent a week on the 
elevated table-land of Gongri (12,000 to 14,000 feet high), surrounded by 
the great summits of the Kinchinjunga range. But there was still 
three to four feet of snow on the ground, and after climbing a fine peak 
(c. 18,000 feet high) at the end of the Singalilah range Mr. Graham 
was forced to retreat to Darjiling on April 12, but hoped to start on a 
fresh Journey in August. The peaks are described as most formidable 
in appearance, their most notable features being smooth, steeply in- 
clined surfaces of 4,000 to 5,000 feet in height. Mr. Graham’s guide, 
Imboden, having been obliged to return to Europe, his place has been 
taken by Emil Boss and Ulrich Kaufmann (Mr. Green’s companions in 
New Zealand). We hear that Mr. T. S. Kennedy, with Johann Jaun, 
proposed starting for the same district in July, and Major Mitchell 
hoped to be able to give the party the benefit of his great Himalayan 
experience. 

EXPLORATION OF THE New ZEALAND A.ps. — Since the ‘ Novara’ 
visited the shores of New Zealand Austrian travellers seem determined 
to make a specialité of New Zealand exploration. To the names of 
Von Hochstetter and Von Haast the name of Von Lindenfeld, and 
indeed that of Frau von Lindenfeld, must now be added. The last mail 
brought details of Von Lindenfeld’s expedition up the great Tasman 
glacier, by which he has settled an interesting question relating to 
topography of the watershed of the south island, to which I alluded 
in a paper in this Journal (vol. xi. p. 189). His first telegram on his 
way back from the mountains was as follows :— 


‘Albury, April 2. 


‘Made successful ascent of Hochstetter Dome with lady; much | 
higher than Mount Darwin. Had splendid weather; bivouacked five 
hours above Green’s fifth camp. ‘Twelve hours from there to summit. 
Cloudless sunset on top; descended in moonlight, and reached bivouac 
8 A.M. next morning. Enormous crevasses all the way ; much step-cutting. 
Mount Cook on Green’s route this year impassable : too little snow and 
insuperable crevasses. Had ten fine days on glacier; did much trigging, 
photographing, and sketching. LINDENFELD.’ 


Von Lindenfeld and his young wife were only assisted by three 
colonists whom they engaged to act as porters. They followed my 
route very closely, and pitched their fifth camp where my fifth camp 
had been. Here they found some articles which we had left. Con- 
tinuing to follow our route, they ascended the Mount Tasman spur to 
our highest bivouac, but were unable to reach the ‘Great Plateau.’ 
Some days afterwards they bivouacked at the foot of the Malte Brun 
peaks, and from there in twelve hours gained the summit of the 
Hochstetter Dome, which he estimates, pending the working out of 
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his observations, at 11,200 feet. In my paper in the ‘ Alpine Journal’ 
above referred to I have compared the Hochstetter Dome to the Cima 
di Jazi, but I should have added ‘on a large scale.’ It resembles it in 
position, occupying a commanding situation on the ridge where the 
great Tasman glacier begins, but it rises 500 feet above the glacier 
saddles which flank it on either hand, and is not overtopped by higher 
peaks, as the Cima is by Monte Rosa. According to Dr. von Lin- 
denfeld it is higher than Mont Darwin, and its ascent involved a long 
spell of step-cutting. The bergschrunds were enormous and most 
perplexing. When we remember that the party had no professional 
assistance, it is evident that Von Lindenfeld must be a mountaineer 
of no ordinary skill, and an expedition of twenty-seven hours was a 
severe test on the endurance of the whole party. 

I have received many more details from Dr. von Haast; but, as a full 
account will appear in ‘Petermann’s Mittheilungen,’ I shall not at 
present occupy your space. 

The exploration of the Mount Tyndall district, with the grand ice- 
fields of the Classen and Godley glaciers, is the next link for some one 
to work out in detail. Is it in German that these details will be laid 
before the world ? W. S. GREEN. 

P.S. In Dr. von Haast’s ‘Geology of Canterbury and Westland’ 
there is a photograph of the Hochstetter Dome. If any member is 
interested in these explorations I shall be happy to send him a copy of 
my map, as I have several to spare: it shows Von Lindenfeld’s route. 
A few further details, with a small map, are given in No. 116 of the 
‘ Oesterreichische Alpenzeitung,’ June 15, 1888. 

AIGUILLE DU G£aNT.—On July 4 I ascended the Aiguille du Géant 
with Hans Jaunand Laurent Lanier. The weather was bad, hail and 
snow falling continuously, accompanied by a cold wind. The lower 
rocks, until about 50 feet beyond Burgener’s cairn, we found easy, but 
from this point to the lower peak the climbing is very difficult, in one 
or two places there being almost no hand-hold. The greatest credit is 
due to the Maquignaz’s for their ascent of this part of the mountain. 
We were much struck by the very small difference in height between 
the two peaks. We paid particular attention to this, estimated it at 
from 5 to 8 feet, in which we are borne out by the other three parties 
who have reached the summit this season. The passage from one peak 
to the other we found this year quite the easiest part of the mountain ; 
in fact, it is the only place where two parties can pass one another. 
This bears out Signor Sella’s explanation that it was only want of time 
which prevented his ascending the higher peak. The two Cupelins 
were on the mountain at the same time as we were, engaged in placing 
ropes to facilitate the first ascent by an English lady, which was accom- 
plished on the 13th in one long day of twenty-one and a half hours 
from and back to the Montanvert. J. W. Hartuey. 

Tue Besimanpa.—In the last number I described a November 
walk south of the Col di Tenda. I now supplement it with a June 
excursion on the Italian side of the pass. A few weeks ago I found 
myself, not alone, but in company with an established guide and an 
orthodox mountaineer, at Limone. It was 2 p.m. on Midsummer Eve. 
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My proposal to start up a mountain at such an hour naturally struck 
my companions as a questionable innovation on ancient usage. But by 
concealing the fact that I aimed at a peak almost as high above us as 
the Faulhorn is above Grindelwald, I induced them to start. 

For the first half-hour or more the path led up a stony ravine which 
had collected the noontide sunshine and gave it out unsparingly ; then 
followed a sharp climb past some huts to the brow above it (1 hour). 
Thus far the disadvantages of a P.M. ascent were obvious; but from 
the moment we faced the north wind, and exchanged stones for flower- 
studded turf, no one had breath for anything but admiration. We 
climbed leisurely up a steep spur with a blue carpet under our feet, 
the bluest of skies overhead, and the range of the western Alps oppo- 
site. In 24 hrs. from Limone we were on the broad crest which 
divides the valley we had left from the glen of the Certosa di Pesio. In 
the hollows snow still lay; elsewhere flowers were bursting out of the 
hardly thawed brown turf. We were on the pass, known apparently 
by the simple name of Il Colle, which is mentioned in ‘ Ball.’ North 
of us, at some distance, rose a ‘ panoramic point.’ We agreed to make 
for it. The path lay along a broad ridge with no climb till the end. 

The Besimanda (7,170 feet), on whose suminit we stood at 6 P.M., 
stands forward immediately overhanging the plain in the angle where 
the Alps bend eastwards before they sink towards their true limit, the 
valley of the Tanaro. 

As & view-point it deserves a place in the front rank of minor peaks. 
The outlook over Provence to Corsica seen from the loftier Maritime 
Alps is lost. But there is the same magnificent panorama of the Western 
Alps as tar as and beyond Monte Rosa; and, as its peculiar merit, the 
mountain shows an admirable and singular prospect of valleys open- 
ing and alpine ridges breaking down int> the plain. The comparison 
to a relief map was obvious, but superficial; for it did no justice to 
the symmetry, the variety, the charming contrasts of open hillside and 
forest, and, above all, the colour which gave such splendour and peculiar 
richness to the view. Below the hills and along their base lay a 
number of picturesque towns—Cuneo and Mondovi the most con- 
spicuous. Monte Rosa was exquisite; Monte Viso, sublime; Mont 
Blanc, as usual, on the Italian side, was hidden behind the Grand 
Paradis. It is only Mr. J. A. Symonds who can call up at will the 
Monarch of Mountains. 

In the east a surprise was in store. Beyond the gap in the range by 
which the Savona railway passes a smooth grey surface caught my 
eyes. On its even edge shone a golden bar. It was the city of Genoa 
catching the evening sunshine. We saw as far as the headland of Porto 
Fino, and there seemed no reason, had the air been vapourless, why 
the eye should not have reached the peaks of Carrara, seen by Mr. 
Tucker from Monte Viso. 

After an hour spent on the top we descended the opposite eastern 
side of the peak, crossing the head of one glen and descending into the 
next. At its mouth we turned into the valley of the Certosa, where 
a large hay meadow fills the level space between a clear trout stream 
and a country road, shaded by an avenue of stately chestnuts and 
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limes. No house was in sight until a farm was passed on the right, 
and on the further bank the white front of a chapel and a stately pile 
of buildings rose above the luxuriant foliage. 

The Certosa of Pesio, founded in the twelfth century and dis- 
established by Napoleon I., was one of the largest and wealthiest Car- 
thusian establishments in Italy. The campanile that crowned the 
pile is gone, stupidly destroyed at the time of the dissolution. But its 
quadrangles and gardens, its half-mile of pillared cloisters, its grand 
staircase and lofty refectory remain. Two covered bridges, decorated 
with frescoes of saints of the order, span the bright torrent, whose 
strength is kept within bounds by fern-grown walls. Passing under an 
archway and by the Casa dei Pescatori, the visitor reaches a terraced 
bowling-green shaded by noble trees. Under the second archway, 
leading to the Jower quadrangle, the grand staircase opens, and up this 
he mounts to the upper quadrangle. One side of this has been de- 
stroyed, and a view thus opened of the walled wilderness, which was 
once the common garden. Round the remaining sides runs a cloister, 
giving access to the separate dwellings of the former inmates, now 
turned into suites of apartments for the guests of the Pension. I know 
no more fascinating resting-place in the Alps. There are fine crags to 
explore at the head of the glen, and from the meadow lawns beside the 
river the mountaineer sees above the tree-topsa familiar and welcome 
sight, the line of the Zermatt peaks, with the sharp spear of the Weiss- 
horn filling the gap of the St. Théodul. Did the ‘shy recluses’ who 
set up their home in this lonely glade fix of purpose on a spot whence 
their only outlook on a world beyond might be not on the towns and 
towers of men, but on the silver sheen of ramparts which it hardly 
needs a monk’s fancy to liken to those of the Celestial City ? 

From Limone to the Certosa by Il Colle takes about 4 hrs., over the 
Besimanda 6 hrs. The height of the Certosa is 2,850 feet. D. W. F. 

MEETING OF THE FRENCH ALPINE CLUB. — An alpine meeting of 
tourists belonging to this Club will take place at Sixt and Chamonix 
between August 11 and 17. The first three days will be devoted to 
Sixt and its neighbourhood, and will be ‘ purement alpestres.’ The 
concluding portion of the féte at Chamonix will be less purely alpine, 
and provision will be made for weak brethren who fear the ‘ privations’ 
of Sixt and look on the Grands Mulets as an ‘ ascension difficile.’ Very 
comprehensive special arrangements, including two morning services, 
several banquets, and two evening fétes, illuminations of cascades, a 
‘punch d’adieu,’ &c., have been made. Any members desirous of 
attempting more serious work will:be assisted in their preparations by 
la Section du Mont Blane, ‘ bien entendu que le Club Alpin ne prend 
point la responsabilité de ces excursions, qui en principe ne doivent 
étre tentées que par des caravanes peu nombreuses et composées de 
personnes habituées aux montagnes.’ 

Bienasco.—The house in this village formerly owned by Signor 
Patocchi (see Freshfield’s ‘ Italian Alps’) has been sold, and opened as 
an inn by the purchaser. A want long felt by all visitors to Val 
Maggia is thus supplied. D. W. F. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Ueber His und Schnee. Von Gottlieb Studer. Band iv. (Bern: Dalp. 6 francs.) 


In this addition to his valuable work, Herr Gottlieb Studer collects 
most of the climbs and new routes made amongst the higher Swiss 
Alps since the publication of the well-known original three volumes 
in 1869-71. Like its predecessors, the fresh volume classifies round 
each of the great peaks its recent history, here and there reverting for 
correction’s sake to more ancient days. A careful examination of the 
new work confirms the opinion already formed by all who have had 
occasion to consult the old, that on the whole a laborious task has been 
faithfully executed, and that the book may be relied on as singularly 
accurate and complete. 

Owing to the enormous increase of late years in the number of alpine 

publications, this last instalment must have given its author dispropor- 
tionate trouble. Indeed, such a task could only have been undertaken 
and carried through as a labour of love by a man possessed of unusual 
general and topographical knowledge and abnormal alpine enthusiasm. 
No one better qualified in these respects could have been found than 
Herr Studer, himself one of the first explorers of many parts of the Alps. 
Younger generations of climbers must feel deeply indebted to the 
veteran author for the pains he has been at to place at their disposal 
his accumulated stores of knowledge. 
_ With the merits the new volume has also the defects of its foregoers. 
Herr Studer, in his graceful postscript, has been the first to disclaim any 
pretension to literary art. Possibly no artist would have undertaken 
such a task. Yet, compared to M. Durier in his ‘Mont Blanc,’ the 
Swiss writer shows a defective sense of proportion, he frequently allows 
irrelevant or minor details to take up too much space, he does not always 
succeed in stating with decisive clearness the results of discussions by 
common consent long since closed, and he is no judge of evidence. In 
one matter, indeed, Herr Studer lapses into indiscretions surprising in 
an author of so much experience. Not only does he revive the whole 
controversy as to Brantschen’s death, he also enters at great length 
into the still more remote argument—which was set out fully in the 
‘Oesterreichische Alpenzeitung’ of the time—as to the first cause of 
the poor man’s illness; whether it was (as in Jakob Anderegg’s case) 
the result of a chill, or, as some Swiss preferred to imagine, of a strain 
caused in saving the lives of his companions on a previous occasion. 
In these discussions Herr Studer has not risen ahove his environment, 
and consequently his good sense has been to some extent sacrificed to 
his patriotism. Moreover the sacrifice has been unavailing; for he 
has succeeded only in furnishing yet another instance of how much 
harder an injudicious apologist can hit than the bitterest critic. We 
most sincerely condole with the two Swiss gentlemen against whom 
Herr Studer places on record a comparison we are far from thinking 
they deserve. Englishmen, we can assure Herr Studer, have long 
abandoned the pleasant illusion, which some of the smaller nations of 
the Continent still seem to cling to, that no fellow-countryman can 
behave disgracefully. 
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So far as regards new ascents elsewhere and previously recorded in 
type, the book is probably as nearly complete as possible; and con- 
stant use will alone reveal what gaps may exist. We have, however, 
while turning the leaves, made a few notes. Mr. Conway’s ‘ Zermatt 
Pocket Book’ seems, strange to say, to have escaped Herr Studer’s 
notice up to the last moment, when he has made the best use he could 
of it in a supplement. Otherwise the information is generally brought 
down to the eve of publication—that is, to last March. In endeavour- 
ing to keep pace with ladies’ ascents an author attempts the impossible, 
since many ladies are too modest to record their exploits. Thus, where 
three ladies are named as having climbed the Finsteraarhorn, the num- 
ber ought to our knowledge to be at least doubled. Miss Walker in 
July 1871 was the first lady to climb the Matterhorn, the lady men- 
tioned on page 174 only the first to cross the mountain. 

Three of the earlier ascents of the Dent Blanche—namely, the fourth 
by Mr. J. Stogdon, on September 2, 1868; the fifth by Mr. Coolidge, 
on July 26, 1870; and the seventh by Mr. R. N. Fowler, on Septem- 
ber 13, 1871—are omitted; nor do we find any notice of the direct 
ascent of the Aletschhorn from the Ober Aletsch glacier, made in 1874, 
nor of the second ascent of the Finsteraarhorn by M. Cordier’s route 
made some years ago. The reference to the ‘S. A. C. Jahrbuch’ (xvi. 
521), as to certain of the Bregaglia peaks, might with advantage have 
been more precise. . 

A fuller account of the progress of alpine photography would have 
been welcome; and a revised edition of the very useful tabular view 
of first ascents given with the earlier volumes, expanded so as to give 
at a glance an outline of the various routes up each of the great peaks, 
might have worthily crowned the edifice. 

Herr Studer himself holds out grounds for hoping that he may some 
day be in a position to issue a final revised and rearranged edition of 
the whole book; and on this account we have not scrupled to offer 
here every suggestion that on a first perusal has occurred to us. He 
has done a good work for the fraternity of climbers; we hope to see 
him make it as far as possible perfect. 


The High Alps in Winter ; or, Mountaineering in Search of Health. 
By Mrs. Fred. Burnaby. (Sampson Low. 148.) 


We must confess that with regard to this book our expectation has 
heen grievously disappointed. Mrs. Fred. Burnaby had a great 
chance. Her subject was novel, at least to the general public; and her 
feats of winter mountaineering were so spirited that alpine climbers 
looked forward with interest to their recital. It is a disappointment 
to find only a collection of slight and hasty sketches filled out into a 
volume by the use of the largest type, and in themselves made up with 
an altogether undue proportion of the details of small mishaps and 
smaller jokes which have been the bane of so much alpine literature. 
The critic, after searching in vain for more satisfying matter, has to re- 
mind himself that he is dealing with a lady’s book, and the book of a 
lady who has written to amuse an idle hour. Her narrative, he gladly 
allows, is simple, intelligible, and, as to difficulties and dangers, free 
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from most of the exagyerations of tourists. But he is bound also 
to note that winter mountaineering is hardly the peculiar and personal 
revelation the authoress seems to fancy it, that its earlier history might 
have been alluded to in less passing fashion, and that her own ex- 
perience of the Alps hardly justifies the confidence with which the law 
is throughout laid down to her readers. He is grieved to find the 
Aiguille du Géant going so rapidly down the inevitable Peak’s Pro- 
gress (from Inaccessible to Lady’s Mountain) as to form the fourth 
day in one of Mrs. Burnaby’s ideal high-level routes—though he must 
admit that the prophecy has been too speedily justified. And he has 
to protest against such new forms and gendersas ‘ Téte Noir,’ ‘ Aiguille 
Vert,’ ‘ Salanches,’ ‘ Marquinaz,’ ‘ Gorne Glacier,’ and ‘ Monte Rose.’ 
Enough has been said to show the manner of ‘ Winter Mountzineer- 
ing.’ As to its substance, it opens with an account of a night out, 
spent on the Grandes Jorasses after a successful ascent of that peak in 
the summer of 1882. The winter expeditions that follow have already 
been summarised in our last number, and need not therefore be ayain 
catalogued. They form a remarkable series, and that they were 
carried through without serious mishap says much for the judgment and 
skill of Mrs. Burnaby’s guides, as well as for her own perseverance. 
But she has chosen to record them in a volume which is probably the 
flimsiest and most trivial that has ever been offered to the alpine public. 


Auf den Octzthaler Fernern. Von Julius Meurer. (Vienna: R. Spies.) 


In these articles, reprinted from the ‘ Oesterreichische Alpen- 
zeitung,’ Herr Meurer gives a lively and interesting account of three 
days’ wanderings in the glaciers near Vent, comprising an ascent of the 
Wildspitze, and one of the Weisskugel by a new and direct route from 
the Langtauferer Thal. The party were lucky in their weather, and 
Herr Meurer contrives to make his readers share in the enjoyment 
of himself and his companions. Herr Diener appends a useful alpine 
history of the two peaks, the giants of the Oetzthal group. 


OBITUARY. 


MR. WILLIAM SPOTTISWOODE. 


In Mr. William Spottiswoode, the late President of the Royal Society, 
the Alpine Club has lost one of its most distinguished and earliest 
members. Mr. Spottiswoode was elected in 1858 with Professor 
Tyndall. His chief qualification was scientific, for he did not take 
any prominent share in the work of alpine exploration. But he had 
two years previously visited Eastern Russia and the Ural Mountains, 
and described his travels in ‘ A Tarantasse Journey.’ 

He subsequently became Honorary Secretary of the Geographical 
Society, to whose ‘Journal’ he contributed a paper on ‘Typical Moun- 
tain Ranges,’ which was thus described by one of his audience, who, 
referring to the established opinion of M. Elie de Beaumont, that there 
have been successive epochs of elevation of the earth’s crust, each of 
which produced some evidence of the direction of its action, said :— 
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‘An inquiry such as Mr. Spottiswoode has entered upon.will, by the 
aid of high mathematical analysis, lead us to this kind of conclusion. 
We are looking at a range of mountains; we examine not merely their 
present direction, but their magnitude and weight. We consider, 
therefore, each range in its length, its height, and consequently its 
magnitude and weight, and by the calculus of probability we arrive 
at the conclusion that some particular line exhibits the direction 
in which the greatest amount of force has been applied; and that 
is assumed as the typical direction, or the direction in which nature 
has applied an elevatory force in the greatest and most general way.’ 

There is no need here to add to the many and weighty tributes 
which have been paid to the services to his generation both as a 
man of science and a philanthropist which have won for Mr. Spottis- 
woode a place among the honoured tombs of Westminster Abbey. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


General Meeting, May 1,1883.—Professor Bonney, F.R.S.,in the chair. 
Mr. Cnartes R. SHore was elected a member of the Club. Professor 
Bryce, D.C.L., M.P., delivered an address upon ‘ North America as a 
Field for Mountaineering,’ which was illustrated by large maps kindly 
lent for the occasion by the Royal Geographical Society. A discussion 
followed in which Mr. CraururD Grove, the Rev. F. H. Hanay, 
Messrs. Howarp Barrett, W. R. Browne, BAILLIE GROHMAN, and C, 
T. Dent took part. A cordial vote of thanks, on the motion of the 
President, was accorded to Professor Bryce. 

General Meeting, June 5, 1883.—Professor Bonney, F.R.S., in the 
chair. The Rev. THomas J. Prout was elected a member of the Club. 
M ;. Ciinton Dent read a paper on ‘ Mountaineering in the Old Style,’ 
giving an account of some expeditions made in the Saas district in 
1871, and more particularly of the first ascent of the Sudlenz or 
Sudlenend Spitz by the author in that year. The paper was illustrated 
by a sketch map and by an enlarged copy of one of Mr. Donkin’s pho- 
tographs of the Saas Grat from the summit of the Dom, in which the 
Sudlenz Spitz is very clearly depicted. The PREsipEnT, Mr. Grove, 
and others made some remarks at the conclusion of the paper, and an 
enthusiastic vote of thanks was accorded to Mr, Dent. 

ANNUAL SumMMER DINNER, June 6.— The annual summer dinner 
was held at the ‘Ship Hotel,’ Greenwich, at 7 o’clock, about 30 
members of the Club and their friends being present. The weather 
was fine, and the special steamboat which had for the first time been 
provided for the occasion was accordingly patronised by the great 
majority of the members both in going and returning from Greenwich, 
and much appreciated. 
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EXPEDITIONS IN THE BRENTA Group. By E. T. ComprTon. 


Po. MITE crags towering dimly like the ghosts of 

Ossian’s heroes among the night clouds gathering over 
a shadowy valley, in whose mysterious depths a still lake 
reflects the outlines of its giant walls. Such is the scene that 
greets the traveller who has left the valley of the Adige at 
Mezzolombardo or Lavis, and crossed the heights of Fai, and 
now emerges from the darkening woods of Andalo. 

Almost sti rtling in the gathering darkness is the sudden 
apparition far below of the feeble lights of Molveno, of which 
almost all that I knew, when thus approaching it at the end of 
June 1882, was that Mr. Ball had years before declared it to 
be ‘a place shamefully neglected by tourists, but which, if it 
were in Switzerland, would without fail be frequented by 
travellers throughout the summer.’ 

I was on my way to Pinzolo, and, though prepared to find 
picturesque scenery on the two days’ march by the Bocca di 
Brenta, these spectral glimpses of crag and gorge, together 
with promises of finer weather, combined to determine me to 
devote an ext a day to this side of the pass; and accordingly 
mine host of -he extremely unpretending ‘ Albergo della Cima 
Tosa’ was asked to send for one of the brothers Nicolussi, 
the best guides of the: place. 

It was settled that we should go the next afternoon to the 
new Rifugio, near the Bocca, and the following morning 
ascend the Cima Tosa and continue our march to Pinzolo. 

The morrow was a splendid summer day, and a bathe in 
the marvellously lustrous waters of the lake was followed by a 
ramble on its further shore in sloping meadows, whose ‘ gran 
variazion’ de’ freschi mai’ recall the well-watered fields of 
Dante’s ‘ Purgatorio,’ but lacked the fair Matilda, ‘ iscegliendo 
fiur da fiore,’ who should have interpreted the mysteries of the 
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cloud-veiled world of crested crags that still enchained my 
fancy as they towered above the deep chasm of the Valle 
delle Seghe behind the little brown village. 

But 1 must not detain the reader with further descriptions 
of this charming vale, nor of the hot but romantic ascent 
through the Valle delle Seche to the crag-encircled Pian della 
Selvata, but will courteously invite him to share a frugal 
meal at an early hour in front of the commodious Rifugio della 
Cima Tosa, and join us in our ascent of the peak from which 
our dwelling pro tem. takes its name. But whilst Matteo, 
careful soul, is setting the house in order, let me endeavour, 
for the benefit of those to whom this little-visited corner of 
_ Tyrol is unknown, to define a little our present whereabouts. 

The Cima Tosa, as yet out of sight to the west, is the 
highest point and one of the foci of the Brenta group of the 
Trentine Alps; a small, well-defined massif, wedged in as it 
were between the two crooked valleys of the Noce and the 
Sarca. One of the feeders of the former bounds our group on 
the north-west, rising on the saddle of Campiglio and flowing 
in a north-easterly direction ; it joins the main stream in the Val 
di Sole opposite Malé. The Noce here flows in nearly the 
same direction, and continues to do so till it passes the northern 
foot of the Brenta group and turns southward to Cles, and 
then still more to the south, receiving the stream from Val 
Flavona, which drains the northern flanks of the group, and 
finally the Rivo Sporeggio forming its eastern boundary: the 
long ridge of the Gazza between this last stream and the 
valley of the Adige can hardly be included, either orographically 
or geologically, :n our group, the order of superposition being 
reversed. The southward continuation of the Sporeggio 
valley leads over the depression in which Andalo lies, and 
brings us to the Lake of Molveno, and so down to the Sarca 
below the villages of Banale. The Sarca, again, having one of 
its sources not far from Campiglio, in the Lago di Nambino, 
forms the western and southern boundary of the group and 
divides the Dolomite from the more lofty crystalline massif of 
the Adamello-Presanella. The independent group thus defined 
describes roughly a long-drawn X, measuring from Cles, in 
the N.1., to Tione, in the S.W., about thirty English miles, 
and from Campiglio to Molveno about twelve miles across. 
A considerable part of the south-western limit of the X does 
not, it is true, belong to the Dolomite, which is bounded in 
that direction by the high valleys of Agola and Algone. 

Whilst on the north and north-east the two principal spurs 
gradually sink in pine-clad slopes to the Nonsberg, Monte 
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Vallandro and the Castello dei Camozzi in the south rise with 
their bare cliffs boldly out of’ the chestnuts and vines of 
Giudicaria. | 

The loftiest and most rugged masses of dolomite are con- 
gregated about the centre of the chain on either side of the 
Bocca di Brenta. The group on the south-west side of this 
gap culminates in the Cima Tosa (3,179 métres = 10,427 feet) ; 
that on the north in a double summit of slightly less elevation, 
the names of which are matter of dispute even amongst the 
natives of the district. This circumstance, and other interest- 
ing questions connected with these mountains, led to my 
returning to them a month later with Signor de Falkner, of the 
Italian Club, who has for several years taken especial interest 


in the district, and was one of a committee of the Trentine 


Society appointed for the express purpose of putting the nomen- 
clature of the Brenta Alps on a sounder footing than has 
hitherto been done. How far they have succeeded may be 
open to query; indeed, one of their number confesses to me 
in a recent letter that he does not consider their decisions as 
final, though they have been published in the form of a circular 
from which the guides are not to differ under pain of heavy 
displeasure. 

But for the present let us return to the refuge at the Bocca 
and our ascent of the Tosa. This was effected by the usual 
route in three and a quarter hours. Passing under the 
scuthern face of the Brenta bassa, on bands of débris, we skirt 
a deep snow-filled hollow sloping to the brink of the strange 
barren depression called Pozza tramontana, once no doubt 
the bed of a deep glacial tarn, whose waters have leaked away, 
leaving only a shallow swampy pool in early summer and a 
patch of verdure in the arid hollow later in the season. The 
névé is then crossed at easy slopes until, under the peak itself, 
now gilded by the rising sun, we come to a band of cliff, a 
chimney in which affords the only excitement in the climb, 
except such as is derived from the spectacle of countless 
pinnacles and turrets of dolomite sinking as we rise, like a 
transformation scene, and revealing in the luminous back- 
ground a rugged line of Noric, Fassa, and Venetian Alps. 

At the summit three parts of the panorama were still 
unclouded; but though the distant view, comprising the 
Disgrazia, Ortler, part of the Stubai, and the whole Tauern 
and Venetian ranges, is one of no mean pretensions, the 
galaxy of slender campaniles and not less defiant fortresscs 
close below us form the main attraction, heightened by the 
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fact that a large proportion of them are ‘ancora vergine,’ as 
Matteo repeatedly informed me. 

The crest of the Tosa (3,179 métres) falls away precipitously 
on the W. and 8.W. in fluted crags that seem to overhang 
the deep gorge between us and a long sharp ridge, which 
culminates and joins the main chain in the bold peak of 
the Cima d’Ambies, seen just above the head of the said 
gorge, in which lies bedded the Vedretta dei Camozzi. Beyond 
the Cima d’Ambies the main chain takes a S.W. direction and 
terminates in the Cima di Vallon (2,930 métres), conspicuous 
from San Stefano and other points round Pinzolo. Another 
long ridge of rather less mean elevation leaves the main chain 
on this side of the Bocca d’Ambies and stretches S.E. towards 
the lower end of the Lake of Molveno; whilst the backbone of 
the group, after bearing eastwards as far as the Bocca di 
Brenta and sending off a spur in the same direction, turns 
sharp to the north and presents itself in its most rugged aspect 
in the C. Brenta Alta and the Fulmini di Brenta, rising again 
in the Cima di Brenta to 3,150 métres, where it throws out a 
lofty spur on the west, crowned by the Cima di Vallesinella. 
The central spine runs on due north, rising beyond a deep 
gap, Bocca Tuckett, to a mass of broken peaks, from which 
branches the important spur encircling the Flavona alp, and 
forming the northern wall of Valle Persé. Then sinking to 
the broad depression of the Grosté pass (2,480), and again 
attaining bulk and altitude in the two Mondifrds, the Sasso 
Alto (2,929), and other peaks. 

All these ramifications, especially those towards north and 
east, are extremely rugged, and intersected after the fashion 
of dolomites by deep clefts and irregular hollows, which render 
the comprehension of their bizarre arrangement a matter of 
difficulty even from such an elevation as the summit of the 
Tosa. 

One of the grandest objects is the Crozzon, a jagged spur of 
the Tosa itself, stretching northwards into Val Brenta, and 
looking in its rapid foreshortening as if it would afford an 
exciting route for the descent; but Matteo assured me that a 
possible ‘cammino’ had yet to be found. I did not think at 
that time that it was reserved for us to discover such a route in 
the opposite direction. Still more bewitching in her maiden 
majesty is the cloven cone of the Torre di Brenta, visible over 
the shoulder of the Campanile alto. 

What wonder that under such temptations the intention of 
going on to Pinzolo gave way to the determination to devote the 
remainder of the day to an attack on the Torre, though to all 
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appearance it was more likely to end in homage at her feet than 
in the conquest of the haughty fair? Descending quickly, and 
taking a meal and short rest at the hut, we started to inspect the 
side of the peak nearest to us; Le. that overlooking the Massédi. 
After rounding the eastern buttress of the Cima Brenta Alta we 
had to wait some minutes in a wild hollow, at this season still 
filled with snow and surrounded on three sides by the fantastic 
crags of the Fulmini, till some drifting mist had floated away and 
we could identify and examine our foe. As soon as it was free 
we agreed that an attempt on that side was not likely to prove 
successful, but a steepish couloir on the right, leading to a 
deep gap, seemed likely to enable us to gain a terrace that 
might again admit by one of the dark chinks above it to the 
_ upper cluster of pinnacles, one of which we supposed must be 
the top. 

On reaching the summit of this couloir we were disap- 
pointed in this, and were also both surprised to find on the 
other side a glacier embedded in a bay much wider than, and 
of quite different form from, anything shown on the Austrian 
map.* 

The northern face of our mountain, as it rose in an almost 
unbroken wall out of this glacier, looked hardly less forbidding 
than the other. The first 200 feet seemed a sheer precipice, 
showing no weak point whatever, and surmounted by a series 
of ledges set at a sharp angle alternating with walls of a 
very unpromising appearance. Matteo did not seem very 
keen about proceeding until I suggested that I, as a married 
man and father of a family, should be a safe companion, and 
one not ashamed to turn back when advance became fool- 
hardy. On closer inspection we discovered a cleft running up 
the face of the first ‘salto,’ filled here and there with ice. Up this 
we made our onset, and succeeded without difficulty in scaling 
the wall and crossing the next steep band of snow and shingle ; 
but on the face of rock that followed, though the rock was 
firm and gave fair foot and hand hold for some way, we at last 
got ourselves into one of those situations in which it becomes the 
painful duty of a party of two to beat a retreat, and for a 
moment it seemed as if we must give up the ascent altogether ; 
but after Nicolussi had freed himself from the knapsack, 
which he lowered to me, he managed—how I know not, for he 
seemed to stick like a fly to the face directly above my head— 
to work round to the right into what seemed a continuation of 


* Herr Santner, of Bozen, gives a correct notice of this glacier in the 
‘Mittheilungen des Deutschen und Oesterr. Alpenvereins,’ March 1882, 
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our original ‘cammino,’ and I was able to execute the same 
manceuvre on a lower ledge. Mist and scuds of snow added 
to our difficulties and made it needful to place signal stones 
on each available prominence. After nearly four hours of this 
sort of thing we were greeted by a cutting breeze, announcing 
the vicinity of a crest—we hoped the final aréte—and so it 
proved; but, on reaching the ridge, a perpendicular drop at 
our feet and an awkward-looking pinnacle on our left seemed 
to bar approach to the summit. Fortunately a convenient 
horizontal crevice, into which an axe could be thrust to form 
a step, enabled us to turn this last obstacle, and, passing 
round or over one or two more turrets resembling half-ruined 
chimney-stacks, Matteo threaded the way to the topmost crest 
of shattered blocks, which afforded just space for both of us to 
stand. 

The threatening clouds on all sides prevented more than a 
hasty glance round and a few minutes’ frantic efforts to erect 
a cairn. 

Had I then entertained the idea of attempting to improve 
upon the Generalstabskarte, as far as the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Bocca is concerned, I should have taken more par- 
ticular note of what was visible from a point so well placed for 
surveying the crooked line of crags which extends from the Cima 
Tosa to the Cima di Brenta. All that I did observe was that 
we appeared to be higher than any other point between those 
summits (my aneroid gave 3,065 métres), and that this part of 
the chain is much more bent towards the east than appears 
from either the Generalstabskarte or that lately published by 
the Societa degli Alpinisti Tridentini, The latter corrects 
the nomenclature in the main, but strangely retains the mis- 
representation of the direction and ramification of the chain, 
making several of the minor valleys quite unrecognisable, as 
we had ample opportunity of observing during our descent. 

A short time after this chmb a conversation with Signor A. 
de Falkner, who, as usual, was staying at Campiglio in vitleg- 
giatura, led to an arrangement between us to spend a few 
days in exploring and mapping in amateur fashion the most 
misrepresented part of the group. 

The accompanying sketch map is the result of this and two 
later sojourns in the group. It was constructed upon six sets 
of angles, taking the positions of two prime stations—viz. the 
hut in Val Brenta alta and the summit of the Cima di 
Krenta—to be correctly laid down upon the Austrian map. 
The heights given of points upon our routes are the result of 
observations, in several cases repeated, with three aneroids, 
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whose readings nowhere seriously differed. The mean of these 
was afterwards corrected for weather changes by comparison 
with the records of the Observatory at Trent, for which I am 
indebted to the kindness of Signor A. Apollonio, one of the 
leading members of the Trentine Society.* 

The 19th of July found Signor de Falkner and myself at 
the Malga di Brenta alta, prepared for an attack upon the 
Crozzon,ft the wonderfully precipitous spur of the Tosa men- 
tioned above. 

The afternoon was spent in sketching and reconnoitring, and 
the night less agreeably in the small hut in company with our 
two guides, the padrone of the alp and his two small boys, one 
calf, one sow with her litter, and sundry fowls, to say nothing 
of innumerable smaller domestic animals whose presence was 
even less desirable. 

At half-past two we started in bright starlight by the rough, 
steep track leading to the Vedretta and Bocca dei Camozzi. 
Our guides were Antonio Dallagiacoma (vulgo Lusion) of 
Caderzone, and my former companion, Matteo Nicolussi. The 
latter, who had met us on our way from Campiglio, told us 
that he had reached the summit of the Crozzon with an Aus- 
trian tourist (Herr A. Baumann), two days before, from the 
Cima Tosa. This was rather a damper; but, after all, a direct 
ascent from the Vedretta dei Camozzi is quite another affair. 
It was, therefore, with no little anxiety that we scanned, at 
daybreak, the western cliffs from the middle of the glacier at 
their foot. 

We had hitherto hoped to be able to reach a shingly ledge, 
which appears from Val Brenta to ran far along the west face 
at about 200 feet above the foot of the glacier; but we now 
saw that, even if that could be done, it would most likely be 
fruitless, as the ledge ends before reaching the firzt ‘ chimney ’ 


* Much more complete and accurate measurements, made this year 
from outlying summits on four sides of the group, have verified positions 
thus ascertained, and also a large number of heights taken by aneroid. 
I may here observe that the map only pretends to any degree of com- 
pleteness in the region within a radius of five kilométres of the Bocca 
di Brenta. 

+ The Trentine Commission have adopted the name Crozzon for this 
spur, as that best known to tourists and also in use by the people of 
Molveno. I should prefer Castello, as it is called at Pinzolo. The name 
Crozzon seems more appropriately to belong to the great wall that 
extends from Cima d’Ambies almost the whole length of Val Brenta. 
The Spezialkarte has Cima Castello for the tormer crag. 
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that affords any chance of scaling the almost perpendicular 
wall of perhaps 1,200 feet above. 

Nicolussi was sure that he had looked down a practicable 
channel from above, but he could not now identify the notch 
from whence he had thought it possible to descend. We finally 
fixed on the third chimney, counting from the north, and for- 
sook the glacier just above a low tongue of shingled rock that 
juts out some way into it. Keeping rather to the left, over 
steep but easy rocks, we struck our chimney where it was 
choked with snow, and went well for some way until the snow 
gave place to ice. The rest of the narrow chasm, into which 
the sun probably never shines, or not till evening, appeared 
to be of the same nature, and, being set at an average angle of 
48° to 50°, with much steeper bits here and there, became 
rather formidable in its long vista, ending apparently near’ the 
crest between the Crozzon and Tosa. Once or twice a narrow 
shelf in the smooth wall on our left tempted us to try that way 
of escape, but we knew that if we could crawl out of the 
chasm it would only be to find ourselves on the sheer face of 
the cliff, with no chance of working upwards; so there was 
nothing for it but to persevere with what cheer we might in 
the vault-like atmosphere, with showers of ice filling our 
collars and sleeves from Dallagiacoma’s vigorous blows. Under 
these circumstances it was rather a trial of patience when a 
puff of air took D.’s hat off and hurled it down the chasm out 
of sight. We would rather have pushed on and handed round 
one of the remaining headpieces for contributions to replace 
the lost cappellucciv, but Matteo, who was last, unroped of his 
own accord, and in: much less time than it had taken us to 
ascend he returned triumphant. Sunlight was now visible on 
the rocks over our heads, and almost at the same moment N. 
exclaimed that he caught sight of one of his signals not far 
ahead. It was gained in time, and, as it was already half-past 
one, and stones and icicles were beginning to rattle about our 
ears, we were not sorry to exchange our icy staircase for a 
more open one of good rock, and work round two or three 
funnel-shaped bays, leading, no doubt, down to the two chim- 
neys north of that we had come up. ‘wo of the deepest clefts 
gave us some trouble, but then the easy face of what we took 
for the highest tooth was gained. On reaching its crown, 
however, we had the vexation to find that, though it bore the 
cairn built by Herr Baumann and Nicolussi, there was another 
crag to the north which overtopped ours, if only by a few feet. 
The dividing chasm was certainly passable, but the hour was 
late (3 P.M.) and one of us disinclined for further exertion; we 
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therefore contented ourselves with the achievement of the 
Tosa vid the Crozzon, and after taking the requisite observa- 
tions and noting our elevation —3,076 métres by aneroid—we 
turned our faces towards the remainder of our climb. 

There was one couloir after we had retraced our steps as 
far as the head of the long chimney which afforded some 
amusement, and might, when there is less snow, be decidedly 
hard to pass. The way in which Nicolussi sprang across it on 
to very doubtful footing in his well-worn and almost nailless 
boots, and then lent his back to bridge the difficulty for those 
following, proved the fearless, well-trained chamois hunter and 
gallant guide. Several spurs and intervening patches of snow 
are traversed ere the summit of the Cima Tosa is reached by 
a rib terminating a little to the S.W. of the snow crest, which 
we found without cornice for some distance on either side. 

The run down to the Rifugio was accomplished ere the 
Marmolata ceased ‘ to parley with the setting sun.’ 

The night brought a thunderstorm, which did not disturb 
us under our substantial roof, and the sun rose in pale splen- 
dour over the Venediger, and ushered in another fine hot day, 
one of the few of that most treacherous summer. 

We employed it in exploring the Vedretta dei Fulmini,* as 
I venture to christen the hitherto nameless glacier between 
Torre di Brenta and Cima di Brenta, and in an unsuccess- 
ful attack upon the peak next on the south of the Bocca dei 
Massédi, for which we propose the name Cima Molveno, as 
it is conspicuous from that place, whilst Cima det Armi would 
be appropriate for its neighbour to the southward, which over- 
hangs the Covel dei Armi and the Bocchetta, by which we 
reached the glacier, as [ had done in June. 

A closer inspection of the southern face of the Cima di 
Brenta convinced us that it might easily be scaled from this 
side, and we determined on this as our next expedition. The 
following day, however, proving unfavourable, it was spent in 
minor excursions, bagging the Cima Brenta Bassa, or Bren- 
tolina (2,780 m. aner.), as Matteo called it—a first-rate point 
for a general survey of the group. 


_ * The term Fulmini di Brenta seems to have been originally used for 
the whole line of crags and aiguilles between Cima Tosa and C. di 
Brenta; but, since several of the more important of these have been pro- 
vided with individual names, the term Fulmini is used by the guides 
to designate those included between C. Brenta alta and Torre. The 
inhabitants of the uplands beyond the Adige, who see this row of teeth 
above the ridge of Mte. Gazza, call them J Fulmini di Gazza. 
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The next day (the 22nd) was also doubtful, but we made a 
start at 5 A.M., descending Val Brenta as far as its junction 
with the northern branch, which runs right up to the foot of 
Cima di Brenta and terminates in the Bocca dei Massddi at a 
height of about 2,850 métres. This valley affords pasture to 
a limited number of sheep during the later part of the summer, 
and is called Brentei by the shepherds. 

Ascending this side valley to a point almost under the 
_ northern termination of our route of the 20th, we realised the 
fact that the route then taken would have been considerably 
shorter, and involve less useless descent than that chosen 
to-day. 

We left the gully by a rugged channel that appears to lead 
up between perpendicular buttresses of Cima di Brenta to a 
gap from which the southern glacier of Vallesinella descends 
on the opposite side of the ridge. Up this chasm, sometimes 
in the track of the trickling torrent, at others up wet rocks on 
the right of it, we worked our way to a broad ledge covered 
with débris that traverses the flank of the mountain with 
slight interruptions as far as the Bocca dei Massddi, and at a 
somewhat greater elevation. Hence there is no difficulty in 
going by a series of terraces, here called ‘seghe,’ straight up 
to the summit of the eastern peak (3,152 métres), which we 
reached at 11.40. The ascent had taken 5 hrs. 50 mins. 
exclusive of halts, and I am satisfied that by the Bocchetta 
dei Armi the Cima di Brenta may be reached in less than 5 
hrs. from the hut. 

In spite of gathering clouds we were able to compare the 
main features of the scene with our notes from other points, 
and I am afraid we spoke very disrespectfully—certainly more 
so than I should do now—of the gentlemen whose labours are 
represented in the ‘ Spezialkarte.’ 

My endeavours to record the facts as overlooked from this 
point were hurried by an approaching thunder-storm, and at 
the same time impeded by an animated discussion between the 
other members of our party as to the true name of the peak, 
Nicolussi arguing, as far as I gathered, that the poimt on which 
we stood had always borne the name Cima della Valle Persé or 
det Ridi alti,* and that the other, slightly lower snowy dome 
to the westward, is that known in Rendena as Cima di Brenta ; 
while my companion, who was supported by his guide, insisted 
that the eastern peak was Cima di Brenta and the western 


* ¢Ridi’ is a term locally (?) applied to steep channels in the face of a 
cliff, usually water or avalanche courses. Rido=rivo. 
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Cima della Valle Persé, in accordance with the nomenclature 
adopted by the Treutine Society. 

This nomenclature, however, was adopted under the erroneous 
supposition that the point of junction in the main chain was to 
be found in the western peak, which would thus become part of 
the watershed of the Valle Persé. I have, therefore, no scruples 
in differing from the Trentine Commission, the members of 
which now candidly acknowledge themselves to have been quite 
in the dark as to the positions of most of the peaks and ridges 
between the Bocca di Brenta and Mr. Tuckett’s high pass at 
the head of Valle Persé. At the same time it is only doing 
bare justice to Signor de Falkner and his colleague Signor 
Apollonio to state that their efforts have gone a long way to 
elucidate the formerly chaotic nomenclature of the group, and 
I take this opportunity of acknowledging the valuable assist- 
ance rendered me, especially by the latter gentleman, in the 
construction of the accompanying sketch-map. 

Let us now look at the facts. The eastern summit domi- 
nates the Valle Persé and is less conspicuous from Val Brenta, 
whilst its western neighbour, the Cima della Valle Persé of 
the Commission, is entirely invisible from Valle Persé and 
stands apart from its watershed. Ifthe name Cima della Valle 
Persé is to be retained it seems obvious that it ought to be 
applied to a peak which naturally belongs to the Valle Persé 
group. Allowing this, the simplest course, and certainly the 
right one, had the peaks no history, would be to call the 
eastern peak Cima della Valle Persé and the western Cima di 
Brentu. This with the consent of Mr. Freshfield, who first 
climbed both peaks, I was prepared to do, and the members of 
the Trentine Commission, now convinced of the true positions 
of the two summits, were also d’accord. But Signor de 
Falkner has lately pointed out that if the name Cima di 
Brenta were confined to the lower peak, left nameless by its 
first visitors (who adopted for the whole massif the name by 
which, without any nice distinction of summits, it was known 
in Val Rendena at the time of their ascent), questions and con- 
fusion might arise as to these early ascents. He therefore 
proposed, as a compromise to be accepted by all nationalities, 
that Val Brenta should be allowed to retain the privilege, 
accorded to it by Mr. Freshfield, of naming the highest summit 
of its northern boundary Cima di Brenta, and that its second- 
ary peak should be distinguished as Cima di Vallesinella, a name 
which we this summer found to be in use amongst the chamois 
hunters of the district. The advantage in the case of a con- 
spicuous peak of preserving the name by which itis best known 
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in Alpine literature seems to me and also to Mr. Freshfield to 
outweigh the possible objections to this course, which is there- 
fore here adopted. 

Our descent was made over this western summit, which I 
make 26 métres lower than its neighbour. Its snow-capped 
dome slopes at first gently westwards into a broad plateau of 
bare rock, and then breaks suddenly into a precipice over- 
hanging the Vedretta della Vallesinella, south, and command- 
ing an extraordinary view into a wild chasm that falls away on 
the southern side of the lateral ridge dividing Val Brenta 
from Vallesinella, and ends, I believe, in the chimney by 
which we began our ascent. The precipice is skirted for some 
fifty paces to the right to an easy ‘scala’ by which the upper 
névé of the glacier is reached, in about twenty minutes from 
the last summit. Whilst on the rocks the thunder-storm 
- reached us, and, though it was by no means violent, I have 
never heard the axes sing louder. 

The steep glacier was almost entirely covered with snow in 
a bad condition, but after putting on the rope for the first time 
in the day we made good progress, plunging and glissading 
down anyhow.. The débris and rough ground above Vallesi- 
nella are rather tedious, and, after our wetting, we reached the 
upper chalet in a condition to enjoy a big fire and an unlimited 
supply of milk. 

Passing over the edge of Monte Spinale on our way to 
Campiglio, our two Cime and their two glaciers came out 
clearly, as if to impress their relative positions on our minds or 
to bid us farewell; for I, at least, was to see them no more for 
months. I came away fully resolved to revisit these glorious 
scenes in the coming season, a resolution that circumstances 
have aided me in fulfilling in ample measure. On my way to 
Corsica in the middle of May this year (1883), I ascended the 
Cima Tosa over almost unbroken snow, and enjoyed a perfect 
view—if possible, surpassed in beauty by that from Monte 
Gazza the same evening. 

Again in July the same party as last year, after making the 
first (?) ascent by tourists of Mondifra I. for the purpose of 
surveying the central group from the north, passed on the 17th 
over Cima Falkner from Vallesinella, north, into Valle Persé 
by the Bocca della Vaile Persé, and so, skirting round the 
upper screes and along a ledge under Cima di Brenta, reached 
a pass between that peak and the Naso or Cima del Castello. 
Hence it is easy to keep nearly at the same level all the way 
through the Massddi to the Rifugio. 

Next day the Daino was ascended, and found to afford a 
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most instructive view of all the surroundings of Massédi and 
Pozza Tramontana, as well as a charming distant view over 
the Adige and the neighbouring lakes. The route lies behind 
the mountain as it is seen from the path to the Bocca, and 
occupies about two hours and three-quarters. 

The weather, which had been fine for some time, began to 
break, and from 10 or 11 o’clock nothing more could be done 
on this or the succeeding days. Nicolussi had been sent down 
to San Lorenzo to enquire after the old hunters, the brothers 
Armi, one of whom, aged 72, came up with him and gave us a 
good deal of information respecting names and positions of 
mountains and passes in the direction of San Lorenzo, and, 
amongst other things, told us that the name Czme di Vallesinella 
is already in use to designate the whole spur of the Brenta 
massif between Val Brenta and Vallesinella. The old boy 
was immensely amused at the idea of having a Dolomite peak 
named after him, and told us many adventures connected with 
the cave at its foot which the three brothers were in the habit 
of sleeping in 50 years ago. 

The whole of that evening we were expecting the arrival of 
the photographer, Unterweger, from Trent, with his party of 
assistants and porters, but as they did not arrive before it was 
quite dark we concluded they must have stopped at the Malga 
on account of the weather. About midnight, however, De 
Falkner, being fortunately awake, heard dismal howls at a 
distance, and before the guides could get into their boots a 
half-drowned porter staggercd into the hut with the informa- 
tion that the whole party were at the Bocca, unable to come 
down without help. In half an hour or so the room was filled 
with the unfortunates and their apparatus, which it had cost 
them fourteen hours’ labour to convey from Pinzolo! Even 
our heartfelt commiseration could not restrain our mirth when, 
instead of a tin of tongue, which Unterweger had been 
requested to bring from Trent, he solemnly presented a parcel 
of strange appearance and over a yard long, with the words 
_ £ Signor Cavaliere, ecco la lingua!’ and with an action as if he 
were delivering a field marshal’s baton. 

Several endeavours were made, with indifferent success, to 
secure panoramic photographs of the Tosa group and of the 
Massodi, but the weather at last confined us to the hut for 
twenty-four hours, after which we embraced the first oppor- 
tunity of running down to Campiglio. Those who knew this 
path in former years would be surprised to find a great portion 
of it, formerly a well marked track amongst rhododendron and 
pine scrub, now carried precariously over a waste of ill-con- 
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solidated débris, the remains of a tremendous rock-slip, which 
fell from the shoulder of the Tosa in March 1882, and was in 
the summer of that year so mingled with ice and snow, torn on 
its way from the Vedretta del Crozzon, that vast portions of it 
were constantly changing their level in consequence of lique- 
faction going on below and between the masses. Time and 
the passage of numerous parties, including two companies of 
soldiers, have formed a more stable track, but one far from 
pleasant after heavy rain. The desolation extends from the 
foot of the glacier under the Bocca to the pastures of Val 
Brenta alta, and far up on both sides of the valley. The 
ceaseless cannonades of stones, which last year still descended 
from the huge white scar near the top of the cliff, and rendered 
all approach to the great couloir utterly impossible, have now 
almost ceased; and a German friend, Herr Merzbacher, has 
just proved the possibility of ascending the Tosa, if not the 
Crozzon, by this couloir, having succeeded in passing both 
Bergschriinde. They are unusually well bridged this year. He 
did not, however, get as much as half-way up the couloir, on 
account of the intense cold and the time spent in cutting steps 
in hard ice. 

A fifth visit to the district has enabled me to obtain a pretty 
complete idea of the north-eastern and south-western exten- 
sion of the group. Both these regions, whilst less lofty and of 
less romantically bizarre formation than the central group, offer 
an abundance of interesting and beautiful excursions. The 
forms of the mountains are more massive, and drawn out in 
more continuous ridges, divided by deep and for the most part 
very steep, stony valleys, but not cut up by such chasm-like 
passes as the Bocca di Brenta, Bocca di Vallesinella, and others 
near the centre of the chain. | 

An attempt to cross from Val Agola into the Banale, 
taking Cima di Vallon on the way, was frustrated by dense 
masses of cloud that enveloped the whole region, before we 
had time, from the summit, to make out a practicable passage 
out of the head of the Vallon. We were thus forced to 
descend that valley, an interminable waste of, screes and bare 
rock terraces, intu the head of Val d Algone, and down the 
latter to Stenico. The Cima di Vallon is a fine peak, 2,930 
métres. snd, from its advanced position and the inferior 
heights of its subordinate spurs, commands very fine views 
over Giudicaria, Lares group, Lago di Garda, &c. The ap- 
proach to it from the west should be made by a gully leading 
directly up under the western spur, and not, as we made it, 
by the Vedretta Pagajola and over the shoulder of the peak 
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of the same name.* There appears to be a feasible pass from 
the head of the Vallon almost exactly east of the Cima di 
Vallon, which would lead into the Malga Prato, and by skirt- 
ing that to the Forcolotta and so to Molveno—a pleasanter 
and more remunerative ‘ course’ than that down the Val d’Am- 
bies to San Lorenzo. From the Malga in Val Agola the 
Cima di Vallon can be reached in about five hours, and in 
about the same from the more commodious Malga dei Bleccii 
(di Bleccio) at the foot of the Vallon. 

Stenico is a place passed unseen by most travellers, as it lies 
high above the new road through Giudicaria.f It is full of 
picturesque old houses, many of which still contain some good 
carved furniture. The road from Stenico to Molveno is in- 
teresting as forming part of the old mule road from Trent into 
Giudicaria, It winds round the steeper and over the easier 
shoulders of the hills, passing the picturesque villages of 
Premione, Villa di Banale, Andogno, and Dorsino, and de~ 
scending to Molini, where the Rivo Bondai emerges from the 
great bar of débris below Lago di Nembia. There the path 
to Molveno follows the ascending valley, whilst the old road 
turns southward again along its other flank and skirts the 
southern foot of Monte Gazza, here and there hewn in the 
face of the cliff, to Ranzo and Margone, above the Lago di 
Toblino. 

Monte Gazza, which is ascended from Terlago or Vezzano by 
a broad paved mule path in 34 to 4 hours, affords on the whole 
the most comprehensive and instructive view of the Brenta 
group that can be obtained, and may therefore be made with 
advantage the line of approach by mountaineers new to the 
district. 

One word more in praise of the hut near the Bocca di Brenta, 
the most complete and comfortable I ever slept in, saving, 
perhaps, the Knorrhiitte on the Zugspitze. Indeed, I venture 
to think that Mr. Freshfield, when he visits it, will allow 
that this, like the two others built by the young Trentine 
Club, makes a worthy exception to his remarks. 

Matteo Nicolussi deserves to be recommended as thoroughly 
trustworthy and companionable. Though in knowledge not 
equal to the best Swiss men, his practical qualifications, espe- 
cially on rocks, would rank him anywhere as a first-rate guide. 


* See ‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. viii. p. 398. 
{+ See however Freshfield’s Jtalian Alps, p. 180. 
t ‘Alpine Journal,’ vol. x. p. 410. 
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THe P1zz0 D’UCCELLO AND THE SOLCO D’EQUI. 
By F. F. Tuckert. 
‘Though we travel the world over to find the beautiful, we must carry it 


with us, or we find it not. . . . . That which we carry to it, the same we 
bring back more fairly illustrated in the memory.’—-EMERSON. 


R. FRESHFIELD’S very charming description of the 

‘ Alpi Apuane,’ or Carrara mountains, and of his ascent 

of the Pania della Croce, in the ‘ Alpine Journal’ for February 
1876, had set me longing to see something of this lovely massif, 
and so it came about that, after a.delightful month spent amongst 
Tuscan and Umbrian hill towns from Volterra to Urbino, I 
found myself with Francois Devouassoud, on the afternoon of 
May 15 last, ascending the path through the chestnut woods 
above Cansoli—where the carriage road from Serravezza ceases 
—to the little mountain village of Livighani. Of our very inte- 
resting expedition on the following day over the summit of the 
Pania, it may suffice to say that the highest point was reached 
by a fine snow aréte with as knife-like an edge as that of the 
Lyskamm itself, and a quarter of an hour in length, and that, 
as I wished to visit Barga in the valley of the Serchio, I chose 
a different line of descent from Mr. Freshfield, viz. that of the 
valley of the Torrite di Petrosciana, which debouches at 
Gallicano. To prevent future comers making the same mis- 
take that we did, I may mention that, having glissaded down 
the snow slopes in an E.S.E. direction, we found ourselves, at 
a point 1,000 feet or more below the summit, cut off by what 
from above appeared an impassable precipice, and had la- 
boriously to toil up again by the rocks on our left, until we 
came upon indications of a rough track which apparently led 
from the valley of the Torrite Secca across the ridge connecting 
the Pania with the Paniella, but was concealed by the snow 
where it traversed the head of the hollow down which we 
had at first struck. Thanks to this discovery, after a brief 
and easy traversée of the spur which runs down from the Pania 
to the S.E., we gained, by a short rock descent, the head of the 
Costa Pulita, as the steep slope is called which descends to the 
depression between the Pania and Monte Forato. From this 
saddle there is a fine view westwards into the upper basin of 
the Vezza Versiglia, after enjoying which for some time we 
made for the highest house of the Val Petrosciana, where we 
were most hospitably received and liberally supplied with 
milk. Half an hour further down Forno Volasco was passed, 
and the path then led through a succession of defiles and more 
open bottoms, which reminded me of the Val Augrogna in the 
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Vaudois country, though the scenery was perhaps of a still 
higher order of beauty and grandeur, and the vegetation 
nowise inferior. Every turn disclosed some fresh ‘ arrange- 
ment in green,’ set off by contrast with rocks of picturesque 
form and colour, and, at one spot high above the left bank of 
the stream, a hermitage church nestling beneath an over- 
hanging crag, and reminding me of a miniature Megaspelion, 
added a human interest to the scene. Gallicano (population 
about 3,000), in a hubbub with cattle, drovers, &c., passing 
through it to the fair at Castelnuovo, was reached at last by 
a charming path following the river brink, or, where the 
bounding hills fell back, traversing a rich, weil-cultivated 
alluvial flat, filled with the most vivid verdure, and finally 
developing into a road which traversed a narrow gorge. On 
its further side rose picturesque buildings which seemed to 
grow out of the cliff, whilst at one point an aqueduct with 
extraordinarily pointed Gothic arches traversed both road and 
torrent, the rocky walls of which were hung with pendent 
drapery of climbing plants in almost tropical luxuriance. An 
excellent light meal of soup, trout, salad, wine, and coffee, the 
charge for which was only one shilling (1} lira) each, and a 
couple of hours’ rest till the heat diminished, were very 
acceptable, especially as, after a month of churches, galleries, 
rail, and daroccini, I was not in the best possible training. 

At 6.45 we proceeded on our way, crossed the wide bed and 
numerous channels of the Serchio by four or five plank 
bridges, and, sauntering up the opposite slope through lanes 
and vineyards, and lovely mazes of verdure flooded with the 
golden light of a glorious sunset, deposited our packs in the 
comfortable Albergo di Pietro Piacentim at Barga. Haeckel, 
in his recent charming volume on Ceylon, classifies inns as 
“ zoologico-botanical,’ ‘ dubious,’ and ‘ dynastic,’ and, with pro- 
fessional bias or, at any rate, instinct, decides in favour of the 
first, connecting his ‘saddest experiences’ with the last, and 
objecting to the second as ‘ too miscellaneous for general rules.’ 
Thus, according to this theory, whilst the ‘ Elephants,’ ‘ Bunches 
of Grapes,’ &c., may be taken on trust, the ‘ Kaiserin Eliza- 
beths,’ ‘ Erzherzog Karls,’ and all their tribe are, at any rate, 
royally dear, whilst those bearing the name of the landlord, or 
some other ‘dubious’ appellation, must be approached with 
caution, and not taken for granted. Be this as it may, I can 
highly recommend Signor Piacentini’s hostelry and the 
moderation of his charges—coffee, bed, and breakfast for both 
of us only amounting to 5.40 lire. 

The next morning I visited the Duomo, standing isolated 
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in a space called ’Arringhio, and picturesquely placed above 
the town, of which, as well as of the Serchio valley and the 
sea of peaks beyond, including the perforated summit ‘of 
Monte Forato, it commands a noble view. Architecturally 
it is highly interesting, and amongst the noteworthy details of 
the interior are the intarsia work of the marble enclosure of 
the choir, and the fine old Romanesque pulpit, supported on 
four marble columns resting on figures, evidently anterior to 
Nicsol6 Pisano —probably of the close of the twelfth century, 
and more nearly resembling that of Guido da Como (1250) in 
S. Bartolommeo at Pistoja. There are also two works of the 
Della Robbias, the Virgin kneeling before Christ, and a taber- 
nacle with lovely angels. I next visited the Convent of 
St. Elizabeth, to see a lovely Della Robbia altarpiece—the 
Virgin with the cinto’a in the upper portion, with St. John 
the Baptist and St. Catherine of Siena (?) on the left, and 
SS. Michael and Francis on the right, whilst in front are a 
kneeling angel and monk. The faces are all coloured, and 
the drapery partly so. After breakfast I repaired to the 
Monastery of S. Francesco (dei Servi), now converted into a 
hospital (or almshouse ?), in the choir of whose church is a 
large work in Della Robbia ware—the Virgin in glory, with 
four saints below on either side of an altar with flowers, two 
angels on each side with flutes, &c., and four above with 
trumpets, like Fra Angelico’s. To the right and left against 
the wall are two statues of saints in glazed terra cotta. At an 
altar on the left wall is a St. Francis receiving the stigmata, 
with a view of Alvernia, and beneath it, predella-wise, the 
Virgin and Child with an angel and two saints (or donors ?) 
supported respectively by male and female figures, some of 
which are of exquisite simplicity and delicacy of execution. 
Opposite this last is a St. Joseph and the Virgin kneeling over 
the Child (presepio), with St. Jerome on the right and 
St. Dominic (?) on the left, whilst above is a lovely angel 
with scroll of music and Gloriu in excelsis, and beneath this 
last, but above the group, an angel with a flute, and another 
in the attitude of prayer. At the foot is a Christ in the tomb, 
with three kneeling figures on each side. , 

A light carriage with a smart little horse took us by a finely 
engineered road down to the valley of the Serchio and then up 
the true right bank of the stream, through varied and beau- 
tiful scenery—the verdant bounding hills most picturesquely 
sprinkled or capped with quaint mountain villages—to Castel- 
nuovo in an hour and a quarter, a distance of 12 or 13 kilo- 
métres, at a charge of 5 lire. Here we hired a baroccino for 8 
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lire and set off again up the valley for Piazza (14 kilométres), 
reaching in two hours an inn on the highroad above the village, 
and close to the episcopal villa of Sala, after traversing the 
Serchio di Sillano (or Soraggio), or N. branch of the stream, 
which, immediately below, dashes tumultuously through a chasm 
in a bold, dark mass of ‘ gabbro.’ After luncheon we started 
on foot for Gramolazzo, at the foot of the Pisanino (2,049 
métres), the highest peak of the entire massif. There is an 
upper track on the N. slope of the valley, traversing several 
villages, but we took the lower and apparently more direct foot- 
path by the stream, and, from time to time, came upon more or 
less finished, but unconnected portions of a really fine new car- 
riage road, which proved to be continuous in the upper part of 
the valley, and is carried over a low col due W. of Gramo- 
lazzo as far as Minucciano, situated on the head waters of the 
Aullella, an affluent of the Magra. The commune of Piazza 
has as yet failed to provide the funds for completing the lower 
section of the work which would connect it with the main road | 
of the Serchio valley, but whenever the missing link is sup- 
plied, it will open up to ‘carriage company ’ from Lucca and 
the Bagni the charming upland basin of Gramolazzo— 
spacious, sunny, verdant, with woods of beech and chestnut, 
and broad meadows—rich in beautiful and even magnificent 
scenery, and only needing a good inn to ensure its popularity 
as a resort for the villeggiatura. 

Our pleasant walk had occupied just an hour and three- 
quarters, and, as we neared its termination and the valley 
opened out in our front, disclosing the noble mass of the 
Pisanino, with the Pizzo d’Uccello (1,782 métres) further in 
the background to the right, the scene, mutatis mutandis, 
somehow brought back to my memory the approach to Ceresole 
from above the ‘ Scalare.’ It was some little time before we 
could find any quarters for the night, but at length we were 
directed to the lowest or most southerly house in the village, 
commanding an uninterrupted view of the Pisanino with a fore- 
ground of meadows and wooded slopes; and here, chez Antonini, 
the brother of the priest who has retired from his official 
position to live on his means, though still -voluntarily per- 
forming the functions of parroco, we were soon made welcome 
and comfortable, though, as our arrival was unexpected, our 
own provisions naturally furnished the principal items of the 
bill of fare. 

The evening passed very pleasantly in chat, and, as the 
smoke from our cigars curled up into the still, fresh air, whilst 
we sat with our coffee on the broad stone terrace outside, and 
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watched the peasants and their flocks coming in, and listened 
to the light chaff and friendly greetings exchanged between 
them and their pastor, I felt that I, at any rate, could well 
dispense with a more pretentious and better provisioned 
stabilimento. 

Partly to save time and partly to help carry—as a heavyish 
pack is rather oppressive at these comparatively low elevations 
and in a warm climate, especially when one is not yet in 
thorough training—we engaged Baracca, the local guide of the 
Pisanino, for the next day; but, though he did his part very 
fairly, we were not particularly impressed with his topographi- 
cal knowledge of the district or general mountaineering capa- 
city. Starting at 4.35 on the morning of the 18th, half an 
hour’s walk along the fine new road brought us to the col above 
Minucciano, whence there is a lovely view of that village and 
a wide stretch of valleys and mountains beyond. Quitting the 
road here, we struck off by a path to the left and in another 
hour reached the picturesyue Pian di Minucciano, passing 
through lovely beech glades between which the Pisanino 
towered up grandly across the gorge on our left and above the 
‘ Orto delle Donne, as the cirque at the head of the valley is 
called. Rocks, trees, turf, and flowers combined to form a 
foreground of great beauty, anda more tempting spot to picnic 
or camp out in under canvas for two or three days while ex- 
ploring the district and climbing the neighbouring peaks it 
would be difficult to find. We now struck pretty straight up 
the slope on our right for the Foce al Giovo (or Giogo), as the 
pass is named which leads over to Vinca, halted there for 
breakfast at 730, and then, depositing our traps in a safe 
place, made for the rocky mass of the Pizzo d’Uccello, amongst 
whose crags, as seen from below, it is not very easy to decide 
upon the right track. However, Baracca put us at about the 
centre of it and the climb proved easy enough, couloirs, arétes, 
and chimneys offering a pleasant variety and a sufficient amount 
of uncertainty to give zest to the work. An hour, or there- 
about, sufficed to put us on the summit at 9 o’clock, in time 
to enjoy in perfection the magnificent view. As a panorama 
it is inferior to that from the Pania della Croce, but the fine 
cliffs of the Pisanino rising beyond the Pian di Minucciano, and 
the peep into the head of the Solco d’Equi, some 3,000 feet be- 
low at the foot of a precipice which would be remarkable even 
in the Alps, render the nearer surroundings more striking, 
whilst the chain of the Apennines, glittering with abundant 
snows, from the Rondinaja, above the Bagni di Lucca, to Monte 
Gotra, near the head waters of the Magra, the course cf this 
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latter river, and, above all, the expanse of the Gulf of Spezia, 
where the ironclads * Duilio’ and ‘ Dandolo’ and many other 
vessels of war could be clearly distinguished, offered features 
which equal in interest any equivalent portion of the view from 
the sister peak. 

We lingered for 1$ hour, regained the Giogo in 40 minutes’ 
easy going, said good-bye to our companion, and then dropped 
down as straight as we could go upon Vinca, which we reached 
in another hour, though we missed the path occasionally, and 
progress was rather impeded by the extraordinary number of 
artificial terraces which had to be jumped or turned. At 
Vinca, following the instructions of Bertini and Triglia’s 
‘ Itinerario,’ we asked for Angelo Boni, the tobacconist of the 
village, but were, I suspect wrongly, directed to a cobbler 
(keeping also a sort of general shop), who took us in very 
readily, and at whose house you can have anything you bring 
and bread into the bargain. He made us really very com- 
fortable in a rough and simple fashion, and did his best to 
entertain his unexpected guests. The special drawback of 
the establishment was the youngest son, a speechless little 
horror, whose affection for his father’s heavy hammer, which 
he constantly dropped on his own and other people’s toes, was 
evidently regarded by his admiring relations as a sure pro- 
phetic indication of future celebrity in his paternal profession. 

We halted for a brew of our own pea-soup till 2, and then, 
leaving our ricksacks till our return at night, started for Equi 
—a walk of about 1? hour down the right-hand side of the 
fine valley beneath the cliffs of the Pizzo d’Uccello, by a noble 
corniche path, often cut in the solid marble, following the sinu- 
osities of the ground and commanding superb views over the 
torrent nearly 1,000 feet below, and of the Monte Sagro(1,749 
métres}, rising on the opposite side. Deep down in the gorge 
were many men busily at work, blasting the marble to form a 
new road to some valuable quarries dependent for their further 
development on improved means of communication ; and, all 
the way down, the rocks close to our path had evidently been 
carefully and minutely examined with a view to being worked, 
numberless bright white patches, contrasting with the older 
weathered surface, showing where hammer or pick had been 
used to test the grain of the stone. Near the entrance of the 
valley, just above the village of Ponte di Monzone on the 
opposite slope, a picturesque old ruined castle (S. Gorgio ?)— 
which had formerly, no doubt, closed all access to it on this 
side—was passed, and turning sharp to the right, round the 
spur which descends ina N.N.W. direction from the Pizzo 
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d’Uccello, we descended rapidly and, traversing the village of 
Ajola, reached Equi a little before 4. Crossing the fine 
stream of the Lucido, which boils up in numerous strong 
springs from beneath the marble base of the Uccello, ‘ shep- 
herding its bright fountains,’ we reached in ten minutes the 
entrance to the famous ‘Solco,’ and, the water being low and 
concealed from view as it percolated through the dazzlingly 
white pebbles of its marble bed, struck off to our right up the 
dry channel. The chasm almost immediately narrows to a 
width of 2 or 3 yards, and the rocks on either hand tower up 
to a height of some hundred feet, whilst, as the rift winds, 
further progress seems at times almost -cut off. Soon, how- 
ever, the cliffs recede somewhat, the stream appears, and a 
path mounts the true left bank and winds upwards en corniche 
to a considerable height above it, amidst trees, shrubs, and 
fantastic garlands of dependent greenery, whilst in the back- 
ground the gorge is closed by the really magnificent precipices 
of the Pizzo d’Uccello, completing a picture which combines 
in arare degree beauty and sublimity. By following up this 
track, crossing finally to the right bank of the torrent, ascend- 
ing to the Alpe di Ugliano, and striking our route of the 
morning somewhere between the village and Pian di Minuc- 
ciano, the summit of the Uccello may be reached from Equi 
or Ponte di Monzone, and a visit to the Solco d’Equi thus in- 
cluded. If then the return be made by Vinca, the expedition” 
will combine a very large amount of scenery of a high order, 
and I should suppose that about nine hours of actual going 
would suffice for the entire round. 

At 5.30 we returned to Equi, and were most hospitably en- 
tertained with coffee, &c., by a Signor Felice Tonelli and his 
excellent wife, evidently persons of consideration, and friends, 
as they said, of all ‘ Alpinisti.” The kind and lively old 
gentleman insisted on our visiting a fine cavern a stone’s 
throw above the village, known as the ‘ Buca del Lucido,’ and 
accompanied us himself after sending a young fellow to pro- 
cure some dry reeds as turches. Having made some inquiries 
about the distance to Fosdmovo, he told us that the Marchese 
Malaspina had spent ‘un’ orrore d’argento—forse cento mille 
lire ’—in the restoration of his castle or palazzo there, decorat- 
ing it with frescoes, and reproducing as far as possible the 
conditions existing at the time of Dante’s visit, when he finished 
the ‘Inferno’ there in 1308. It was 6.30 when we at last 
almost forced ourselves away from our genial friends, after 
repeated handshakings and showers of good wishes; but the 
moon lighted us as the darkness fell and, walking at a steady 
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pace, the ascent being trifling after passing the ruined castle, 
Vinca was reached at 8.15 and bed proved not unacceptable 
about 10. 

After the day’s wanderings I might reasonably have ex- 
pected to ‘ dream that I slept in marble halls,’ but a zoological 
carnival took place that night in the loft above me, and images 
connected rather with drains and that charming sanitary 
brochure ‘ An Hour with a Sewer Rat’ were decidedly in the 
ascendant. Still, though sleep came slowly and late, we 
managed to effect a start at 6°40 next morning, and descend- 
ing from a little above the village to the bottom of the valley, 
and mounting the. opposite side to the N. of Monte Sagro 
(1,749 métres) by a Gemmi-like path, soon gained a height 
of 1,000 feet or more at the summit of a broad sort of couloir. 
Then we turned sharp to the right, and wound along the 
mountain-side in a northerly direction at a great height above 
the torrent until, bending somewhat to the left, we passed 
over to the head of a fine ravine, descending very precipitously 
and opening into the main valley some distance below Vinca. 
Keeping round still more to the left, we dropped down into 
the upper and less savage portion of this hollow, and proceeded 
up it in a nearly southerly direction until we gained, at 9.45, 
the grassy ridge at its head W. of Monte Sagro, and halted 
for an hour to enjoy the strange and fine view, to breakfast, 
and to study the network of almost countless marble quarries 
which lay at our feet. 

We were just at the head of the Canale di Torano, the 
most northerly of the three valleys debouching a little above 
Carrara, in which the principal quarries, or ‘ cavi,’ are situated. 
There are upwards of 400 of these in actual operation, of 
which nearly a quarter are private property ; the remainder are 
rented of the commune. Statuary marble is only met with 
in about fifteen. The sides of the valleys are scored from top 
to bottom with actual excavations, or covered with enormous 
slopes of snow-white débris, which he at a high angle, and 
consist of blocks and fragments of all sizes, and scarcely a 
minute passes without the sound of explosions, blasts of horns 
to give warning, cries of workmen, and the roar of vast masses 
precipitated from some lofty ‘cavo’ high up amongst the crags. 
Taken as a whole the marble is distributed in three well- 
defined zones, the lower of which consists of a grey calcareous 
rock called ‘ tarso’ at Carrara and ‘ grezzone’ at Serravezza. 
The intermediate zone is composed principally of the various 
qualities of ‘ cipollino,’ so called from the distribution of the 
lines in parallel laminz. The masses of the statuary marble, 
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traversed by dark blotches, form lenticular bands without con- 
tinuous stratification, and are classed as amygdaloid from their 
almond-like form. The presence of discoloured patches, called 
by the quarrymen ‘ madrimacchi,’ is an indication of the purity 
of the rest of the marble, and their origin is attributed to the 
aggregation of the various impurities from thesurrounding mass, 
which is thus refined by their removal. The chambers for the 
blasts are now prepared chemically. A hole is made to the 
required depth, and then, by means of a guttapercha tube, 
muriatic acid is allowed slowly to penetrate in a thin stream to 
the inner end—an operation which sometimes lasts several days. 
The acid gradually eats out a spheroidal cavity called a 
‘fiasco,’ into which, after it has been rendered dry by the 
introduction of tow, the explosive is inserted. I have seen 
no recent returns of the production, but in 1872 the 
quantity exported was 65,000 tons of grey and 1,780 of 
statuary marble, amounting in value to about 350,000/. The 
quarries, sawmills, workshops, &c., give employment to above 
5,000 persons, of whom the quarrymen earn from 24 to 3} lire 
daily, the sawyers 2} to 34, the stonecutters 24 to 34, and 
the ornament makers 43 to 6. The cost of quarrying, 
including delivery on the waggon, varies from 35 to 50 lire per 
cubic métre squared, or even, if the block be a large one, as 
high as 76. Accidents are, as might be expected, very 
frequent, the annual average being about 14 killed on the 
spot, 6 dying subsequently, and 4 severely maimed. Frac- 
tures of the arm, &c., amount to 50 annually, and a day 
rarely passes without some casualty. A railway now pene- — 
trates the Canale di Torano to a point half-way between the 
village of that name and the head of the valley, and, thanks 
to it, the labour of the toiling oxen has at least been greatly 
diminished, though they are of course still required to haul 
down the blocks to the station, and, in some instances, are even 
now employed to transport them to Carrara itself. - 

Before dropping down into the actual ‘ Canale’ we had 
to descend for some distance along a spine of weathered marble 
rock cropping out through sparse vegetation, and anything so 
frightfully slippery I never remember in all my moun- 
taineering experience. The surface was too hard and sharp 
to admit of our removing our boots, and we both had to creep 
like cats on walnut shells at so ridiculously slow a pace, 
although the inclination was by no means considerable, that 
in a quarter of an hour I do not think we accomplished more 
than some 300 yards. It was at first a relief to get upon the 
upper part of the talus of débris from one of the highest 
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quarries, but the footing was so rough and unstable, the heat 
so oppressive, and the glow so blinding, that we were thankful, 
when barely half-way down, to get behind a miner’s hut and 
pant for a few minutes in the shade. In no human toil above- 
ground that I have ever seen have I been so struck by the 
mere brute pitting of muscle against gravity. Science— 
except so far as it is represented by the lever—seems ignored, 
and the poor quarrymen, streaming with perspiration, strain 
and bend until veins swell and tendons seem ready to crack. 
There are no tramways, cranes, windlasses, or capstans— 
nothing but sheer force of muscle, aided by crowbars and huge 
cables, which are passed over the big blocks and then round 
thick wooden posts buried deep in the ground, so as to 
check the impetus when the equilibrium of the unwieldy and 
ponderous mass is disturbed, and it turns over down the slope. 

It was pleasant indeed to escape from the noise, dust, heat, 
and glare into the verdure of the lower valley and the rich 
basin of Carrara, and, still more so, on reaching the town, to 
get a most refreshing bath and a general scrub and brush, 
followed by a luxurious little dinner in the cool, shady re- 
staurant of the excellent Hotel de la Poste. In the evening I 
reached Leghorn, to join my friend, Mr. E. T. Compton, for 
a fortnight in Corsica, delighted with my five days in the 
‘ Alpi Apuane,’ and resolved to revisit them if an opportunity 
should occur. : 


ALONG THE FRONTIER FROM THE TUNNEL -TO THE 
LEvaNNA. By the Epiror. 


ite my wanderings of late years I have often been much 
puzzled by the nomenclature of the line of peaks and 
passes on the frontier ridge between the Tunnel of the Alps 
and the Col du Carro, i.e. the district of the Mont Ambin, 
and that called from its best known, though not its highest 
peak, the Levanna district. With regard to the orography 
of this ridge the traveller is well armed, for on the French 
side he has the French Government map and that of Mr. 
Nichols, which appeared in vol. ui. of this Journal, and on the 
Italian side he has the New Survey, the publication of which 
has taken away a great reproach from Italian science. But 
when he comes to look into the nomenclature, this multitude 
of counsellors results in hopeless confusion, which is not much 
cleared up if he happens to be acquainted with the articles 
and notes which have appeared in the various Alpine periodi- 
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cals, and the books published relating to these regions, of 
which a large number are specially devoted to the Lanzo 
valleys.* This has been my own experience, aud, to introduce 
some order into the chaos in my mind, I drew up for myself a 
rough draft, which, by aid of personal knowledge gained 
chiefly last summer, I have been able to expand into the 
following table. This table I now offer to those interested 
in the South-Western Alps, though I fear its very uninviting 
aspect and numerous references will not appeal to the general 
Alpine public. Of course among so many figures and names 
errors can hardly be avoided, and I shall be very thankful to 
have any such pointed out to me. As my object was to 
identify peaks which bear different names on different maps, I 
have omitted many of the altitudes (without name attached) 
in which the new Italian map is so rich; and, for the sake of 
convenience, when an important peak has aname by which it is 
usually referred to in Alpine literature I have had it printed 
in bold type. The figures standing alone or following names 
are the heights expressed in métres.t 

I need hardly say that I am deeply indebted to the labours 
of my predecessors in these districts, without which my table 
must have been very much more imperfect than it actually 
is; I may refer specially to the writings of Count Francesetti, 
Signori Baretti, Gastaldi, Martelli, and Vaccarone, of M. 
Rabot, and, among members of our own club, of Messrs. 


Bonney, Cowell, Nichols, and Yeld. 


French Map Piedmontese Map New Italian Map Various Sources 


2 ee ee ed 


1 | Pointe de Fréjus | Pointe sur Fréjus | Punta del Fréjus 


2,944 2,906 
2 3,061 Céte Traversiére 8,017, 3,020 
3| Cime du Grand | Cime du Grand | Punta Bagna 
Vallon Vallon 3,128 
3,134 3,027 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xi. p. 237. 

+ The following are the maps I have used in compiling the table: 

1. French 5,455 Government Map, Sheets. 8S. Jean de Maurienne. Bonneval. 

2. French Carte de la Frontié¢re (g5$5,), Sheets. Modane. Suse. Bonneval. 

3. Piedmontese =;1,5 Map, Sheets. Bardonnecchia. Susa. M. Iseran. 

4. New Italian Survey (35335), Sheets. Bardonnecchia, Oulx. Moncenisio, 
Novalesa. La Levanna. 

6. Mr. Nichols’ Map of the Southern Graians (Alpine Journal, vol. iii.). 

6. Signor Baretti’s Map of the Ambin group (Bollettino del C. A. I. No. 18). 

7. Signor Martelli’s Map of the Ciamarella group (Bollettino del C. A. JI. 
1876, p. 337). 

8. M. Rabot’s Map of the same group (Annuaire du C. A. F. vi. 158). 
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French Map Piedmontese Map New Italian Map Various Sources 
4 3,158 — Cima del Gran 
Vallone 
3,191 
5 — Cime Gardiora Cima Gardiora | Cima della Car- 
3,091 diora ! 
6! Col de Pelouse | Col de Ja Peluuse |Colle della Pelouse| Colle di Pelouse 
2,802 2,796 
7 |Aiguille deSeolette} Pierre Minieu,| Pierre Menue ? 
3,500 Roche de Cain, 3,505 
Roche de Cov- 
rousset ou Com- 
‘Darousse 
8} Signal de Pierre 3,243 
Minieu Rochers de 
3,253 Courosset 
9 = Punta S. Michele 
,209 
10 Col d’Etache Col d’Etache Colle d Etache Colle di Etiache 
2,814 2,787 
11 3,050 — Gros Peyron 
3,048 
12 — — 3,127 Rochers Cornus 
13 3,389 _— Rocche della Rog- |Rognosa d’Etiache 
nosa or Punta Lus- 
3,385 sart,?® 
14 Col d’Ambin Col d’Ambin Colle d’Ambin {Colle Sommeiller‘ 
73.145 - 2,962 
18 3,334 — M. Baline Punta Som- 
3,321 meiller 5 


1 All the names included in the fourth column, from No. 5 to No. 25 inclusive (ex. 
No. 18), are taken from the excellent sketch map illustrating Signor Martino Ba- 
retti’s classical paper on the Ambin District in No. 18 of the B: Uettino del Club Alpino 
Italiano (pp. 491-501). For more recent information on this district see the same 
author's Per Rupi e Ghiacci (Candeletti, Turin, 1876), (fragments of which were 
published in the Bollettino for 1875, 357-392), pp. 25-46. 

2 According to Signor Baretti (who made the first ascent on August 3, 1875), the 
height as ascertained by his barometrical observations is 3,572°64 ee ee Rupi, 
30 ; see Per Rupi, 25-33, Bollettino del C. A. I. 1881, 462-63, Alpine Journal, xi. 111). 

3 The former name was given to the peak to distinguish it from the Rognosa 
proper, near the Col de Sestri¢res (rognosa = howling of the wind on high ridges— Per 
Rupi, 13 n.); the latter is that by which it is known to the Bardonnéche hunters (cf. 
Per Rupi, 13 n.; Bollettino del C. A. 1.1876, p. 22 n.) See also Alpine Journal, xi. 850 ; 
Bollettino del C..A. I. 1876, 20 seq., 1877, 198-211, 1881, 463. 

4 This name was given by Signor Baretti in honour of the Italian engineer (a 
native of Bardonnéche), who was a joint inventor of the machine by which the great 
tunnel was pierced, and to do away with the confusion of three Cols d’Ambin leading 
in different directions, but allin the same neighbourhood (Bollettino del C. A.I. No 18, 

'494 n.3 cf. Alpine Journal, xi. 351). 

5 This peak was originally called Rognosa diGalambra, but for the reasons mentioned 
above its name was altered by Signor Baretti when he went up itin 1871. (Per Rupi, 
13 n., 33 ; Bollettino del C. A I, No. 18, 491 7., 496, 1876, 22.) It is accessible from the 
Col of the same name, and also from the KE. or S. (Martelliand Vaccarone’s Guida alle Alpi 
Occidentali, 339). South of this peak, and therefore of the frontier, there is a pass 
from the Lago di Galambra to the head of the Rochemolles valley, just about where 
the figures 3,160 stand in the new Italian map; its former name of Colle d’Ambin has 
been altered to that of Colle di Galambra (Martelli and Vaccarone, 338). 
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French Map Piedmontese Map New Italian Map Various Sources 
16 3,251 Punta d’Ambin M. Ambin Punta d’Ambin § 
3,270, 3,245 
17 Col d’'Ambin Col d’Ambin Colle d’Ambin Col d’Ambin ’? 
3,129 2,854 
18| Pointe de Fer- | Punta di Ferrand M. Niblé P. Ferrant ® 
rand 3,364 
3,374-3,353 


19 | Col de Rochemolle 


Coscia Ferrand {Costa dell’ Agnello 


Vol de l’Agnel 


20| Mont d’Ambin |M.d’Ambino Pun-| Rocca d’'Ambin | Roche d@’Ambin ® 
3,381 ta dell’ Agnel. 3,377 
3,370 
21 — _— 3,295 
22 | Aiguille de Savine — Punta del Gran Tre Denti '° 
3,382 Vallone 
3,343 
23 as Rocher Pénible 3,134 
24} Col de Clapier Colle Clapier Colle Clapier Colle Clapier 
2,491 2,472 
25| Signal de Cléry | Cima Ciusalet M. Giusalet Cima del Ciusalet 
(called also 3,313, 3,372 
Cime Ciusalet 
in Carte de la 
Fron iére) 
3.320 
26| Col des Lacs | Colle dei Laghi Colle Giaset 
Giaset di Giaset 2,701 
27 Cime Droset Punta Molamot M. Malamot 
2,942 2,913 
28 | Col du Petit Mont | Col du Petit Mont |Colle Piceolo Mon- 
Cenis Cenis cenisio 
2,201 2,184 
29| Pointe de Belle- | P. de Belleombe | Punta di Belle- 
combe 2,752 combe 
2,760 2,756 
30 — Col Soliéres {Colle des Archettes 
and Colle Soliéres 
31 2,647 — 2,635 
32] Signal du Petit — Punta Clairy 
Mont Cenis 3,165 
3,170 
33 | Pas de la Beccia | Pas de la Beccia | Colle della Beccia 
2,716 
34| Cime de l’Haroz | M. Froid—Cima M. Froid 
2,893 de l’Haroz 2,882 


6 Ascended by Signor Baretti in 1871 Ce Rupi, 33). 

7 This is the pass called by Ball Col de Galambre ( Wr estern Alps, p. 58, 1863 edition), 
and described by me under that name in Alpine Journal, vi. 292. 

8 Cf. Alpine Journal, vi. 292 (1 there confused 18 and 20), viii. 70 ; Per Rupi, 33-37. 
The singular name on the new Italian map was given to me in 1873 at the huts in the 
Galambra valley. 

9 Cf. Bollettino del C. A. I. No. 20, 244-250 ; eee Journal, xi. 350. 

10 Cf. Per Rupi, 37-46 ; Bollettino del C. A. I. 1876, 3938-99, 1877, 174, 1881, 
463-64; Al Ipine Journal, xi. 349. The E. aa is on the frontier, and is slightly lower 
than the W. tooth, which is wholly in France, the central tooth being a mere pinnacle 
the at e. The height on the new Italian map is probably meant to apply to the 

toot 
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French Map Piedmontese Map New Italian Map Various Sources 


See i ee en 


35 |Col du Mont Cenis| Colle del Monte | Colle del Mon- 


2,091 Cenisio cenisio 
2,084 
36 La Tomba La Nunda Punta della Nunda 
2,673 2.668 
37 — — M. la Tomba 
3,050 
38] Signal du Grand Cime Paré Cima Paré Mont Cenis— 
Mont Cenis 3,367, 3,352 signal "! 
3.375 
39 | Pointe de Ronce |Pointe la Ronche'*| Punta Roncia Pointe de Ronce 
3,618 3,473 3,620 
40 3,425 — 3,415 
41] Pas du Chapeau | Pas du Chapeau | Colle Chapeau { Col du Chapeau 
3,298 Rouge ; 3,230 3,301 = 10,831’ 
42 3,452 — 3,440 Téte Ronde 
43 — Pas Fouillay — 
44 | Pointede Lamet'*} Pt. de Lamet M. Lamet 
3,414 3,478, 3,432 
45 3,444 Roche Michel Roche Michel 
3,413 
46 3,244 ‘Roche du Grand 3,260 
Pareis 
47 os a Colle Tre Denti oe Grandes 
48 —_ La Tour M. Tour BECISECe 
| 3,260 
49 3,365 (?) Cima Mandel 3,355 3,362 = 11,040! "4 


11 All the names given in this column, from No. 38 to end of the table (unless 
specially excepted), are taken from the admirably clear and accurate map of part of 
the Southern Graians, compiled by Mr. R. C. Nichols and published by him (with a 
valuab!'e paper) in the third v lume of the Alpine Journal. I have omitted those of 
the heights he gives, which are identical with those of the French map, and have 
reduced the rest to métres. 

2 Of. Per Rupi, 21,47. Signor Baretti was struck by the difference in the heights 
attributed to this peak by the French and Piedmontese engineers, and on occasion of 
his ascent (August 12, 1875) obtained barometrical observations, which give a height 
of 3,620 métres. 

13 For the true relations between 43 and 44, see Per Rup, 23. Signor Baretti 
ascended both peaks May 26, 1875, and states that the true Lamet is not the point 
whence starts the ridge between the Mont Cenis and the Combe de Ribon, and is in- 
ferior in height to a peak to the east which is the true starting-point of the ridge. This 
latter, the Roche Michel, was first ascended by De Saussure, who gives it a height of 
3,492, which is identical with the resu't obtained by Signor Baretti. The new Italian 
map is not quite easy to understand just here, but seems to acknowledge that Signor 
Baretti is right in the first point, and tu oppose him in the matter of the relative heights 
which it reverses. The same map makes the frontier Jine curve round to the W., so as 
to pass through the Lamet, whereas both the French map and Mr. Nichols mark the 
Lamet as some way west of the frontier, and wholly in Italy. 

14 This is the point at which the physical frontier line is for a short distance different 
from the political frontier line, the former dipping to the south and passing over the 
Roccia Melone, while the latter carefully avoids that peak and runs N.I across the 
nearly level glacier to a point marked 8,275 in the new Italian map (just to south of 
No. 51), where both lines unite. A similar divergence, it is well known, exists in the 
case of Mont Blanc, where the political line is drawn S. of the summit through 
the Mont Blanc de Cormayeur, tlius leaving the whole of the summit in French 
territory (see Durier’s Mont Blanc, 2nd edition, 24-6). Another case is that of the 
Colle di ‘lenda, where the Italian frontier extends far beyond the wateished, so as to 
take in the village of Tenda. | 
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French Map Piedmontese Map New Italian Map Various Sources 


ere 


50 Roche Melon Roccia Melone Roccia Melone Roche Melon 


3,548 3,536 3,537 3,536 = 11,600’ 
51} Pointe Gripin'S | Pointe Gripin (?)3,369 
A2 = Passo del Oulion — 
Muta 
53| Pointe del Fort | Pointe del Fort Punta del Fort 
3,389 16 
54| Pointe d’Avril Punta d’Avril Punta Abril 
3,220 3,214 
55. — Cima dell’Autaret | Punta Costanz 
3,300 
56| Col de l’Autaret | Col de l’Autaret Colle Autaret Col de Lautaret 
3,083 3,070 3,070 
57 3,350 La Favre de la | Punta Autaret 
Lombarda 3,338 
08 3,385 )® Pointe Vallette Punta Valletta 3,406 = 11,178’ 
3,378 
59 3,241, 3,221 — 3,246 Colle della Val- 
lette '” 
60 3,564 2 Punta l'Onei Croce Rossa 
3,567 
61] Ouille d’Arbéron Roches de la Roeccie Rosse jOuille d’Arbéron ?! 
3,087 Roussa 3,540 
62 3,229 — -- 
63 Col d’Arnés Pas d’Arné ou Colle Arnas Col d’Arnés 
3,035 d@’Arnas 3,014 
64 3,310 Punta d’Arné 3,273 
65 3,239 Roccia Pareis 3,283, 3,282 
66 |Les Grandes Pareis Rovcia del Collerin) Uja Bessans Bec de Collarin 
3,617 | 3,632 22 


15 The names of Nos. 51, 52, 54 in the first column are given only by the Carte de 
la Frontiére, not by the great Survey. 

16 From this point a lotty ridge is thrown out to N.W., which divides the Combe de 
Ribon and the Combe d’Avérole. It culminates above the village of Avérole in the 
magnificent peak of the Pointe de Charbonel, or Le Chardonnet (3,760), the monarch 
of the Southern Graians (cf. Alpine Journal, viii. 103; Annuaire du C. A. F. v. 
256-8). 

‘ Ae n the Carte dela Frontitre the name of Cime de ]’Autaret is given, but no 
eight. 

18 On the Carte de la Frontiére the name of la Croce Russa is added, this name 
being also applied to the peak which stands on the Piedmontese map in the same relation 
to No. 57, but is there marked as some way E. of the frontier line. 

19 ‘The name is taken from Martelli and Vaccarone’s Guida alle Alpi Occidentali, 
p. 415; Bollettino del C. A. I. 1874, p. 276. 

20 The French map (which is followed by M. Rabot, Annuaire du C. A. F. vi. 157) 
is strangely wrong about the relative heights of Nos. 60 and 61: if the figures were 
reversed, it would be nearer the truth, as I can testify, as I made the ascent of both in 
the same day last summer (cf. Alpine Journal, xi. 8354-4). I have not been able to find 
any explanation of the extraordinury name given to No. 60 on the Piedmontese map. 

1 This peak seems to rejoice in a great variety of names. Besides those given in 
the text we have Pointe de Lamet (the name on the French side according to M. Rabot, 
Annuaire du C. A. F. vi. 158), Punta della Roussa (Signor Buaretti in Bollettino del 
C. A. 1. 1874, 201), and Punta del Collarin d’Arnas (Si:nor Gastaldi, Bollett. 1874, 
199). The last is the name by which it is most commonly called (Martelli and Vaccarone, 
p. 416), and is taken from the name of the pass near its IE. base (2,851), by which it 
is possible to pass from the Val d’Ala to the Valle di Viu by the Crot del Ciaussiné 
and the fine Lago della Roussa (cf. Alpine Journal, xi. 357). 

22 This is the peak which towers up so magnificently when seen from Baline, in the 
Vul d’Ala, and the look cf which on the French side from Avérole fully justities the 
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French Map Piedmontese Map New Italian Map Various Sources 
67 3,332 — 3,290 Roccia del Colle- 
rin 4 
68 | Passage du Colle- | Passo del Collerin| Passo Collerin Col du Collarin 
rin 3,202 
3,238 
69 3,484 Becca del Collerin M. Collerin Punta Collerin 
3,462 
70 3,491 Punta dell’ Ou- 3,327 Punta dell’ Ou- 
liarse liarse 74 
3,491 = 11,453! 
(Nichols) 


name given to it on the French map. It is most commonly known as the Bessanese (see 
Martelli and Vaccarone, 436-440, Alpine Journal, xi. 354 ; Signor GaStaldi in Bollett. 
del C. A. J. 1867, 286, 298; Signor Baretti, ibid. 1874, 207, 214). The identification 
of the peak with the names on the Piedmontese map has given rise to much confusion. 
Signor Gastaldi identifies it with the Becca and Signor Baretti with the Roccia del 
Collerin of that map. I have here adopted the latter view, but I must point out that 
a careful comparison of the old and pew maps seems to show that the Roccia del Col- 
lerin of the former occupies the place where we find the figures 3,290 on the latter ; and 
this appears to be the view taken by Signori Martelli and Vaccarone. See note 23. 

23 The names in the fourth column to Nos. 67, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 75, 76 are taken 
from Martelli and Vaccarone (xx.-xxi. and panoramas opposite, 436, 440, and illus- 
tration between 428-29), and as a whole may be accepted, though their name for No. 
67 properly belongs to No. 66 (Signor Baretti, Bollettino del C. A. I. 1874, 207, 214). 
The nomenclature and topography of the ridge between the Bessanese and the Col de 
Séa is most confused and intricate. (Consult Signor Martelli’s article and map, 
Bollettino del C. A. I, 1876, 337, and M. Rabot’s paper and map, Ann. du C. A. F. vi. 
157-8.) The new Italian map is a very great improvement on the old one in the 
latter respect, though in the former its solitary attempt (No. 69) introduces fresh con- 
fusion. ‘Collerin’ means ‘ couloir; ’ cf. the Culuret on the Col de Galése, and Coulaon 
in the Viso district (Bollett. 1867, 288, n. 1). 

24 It is perhaps worth while to point out that the name Ouillarse is applied by the 
French map to a minor peak of 3,341, N. of Avérole. The height, 3,491, is far too 
great, as it is much lower than 71, so that probably the figures on the new Italian map 
are very near the truth. M. Rabot on his map gives the name of Mont Collerin to 
No. 70 (cf. tuo Ann. du C. A. F. v. 250). From this point a long ridge runs to N.W.,, 


crowned by two prominent peaks which, as will be seen from the annexed scheme, 
have received various names :— 


FRENCH Map PIEDMONTESE MAP Mr. NICHOLS 


a. PointedeChalanson, | Pointe d’Albaron Pic d’Albaron 


3,662 3,661 = 12,014’ 
B. Pointe d’Albaron, Créte d’Albaron Créte d’Albaron 
8,422 


The name Albaron (derived either from albus, or from its being the first touched by 
the rising sun when seen from just outside Bessans) properly belongs to peak a, 
though it is applied by the French map to 8, by the Piedmontese and new Italian map 
also to the ridge E. of the Ciamarella, and has also been given in the Val Grande to 
the Ciamarella itself (see Bollettino del C. A. I. 1867, 293, 295-96 ; Ann. du C. A. F. 
vi. 157), while the name Cimarella has been given to the true Albaron (Alpine Journal, 
iii. 114). This peak was first ascended (from the Avérole side) on September 2, 
4 86€, by Mr. R. C. Nichols (Alpine Journal, iii. 112), and from the Glacier des Fvettes 
on July 8, 1878, by Mr. Yeld (Alpine Journal, ix. 100, 474). (Forthe Col du Greffier, 
8,112, see Annuaire du C A. F. vi. 97-100.) I went up it by the former route on 
August 7, 1883, and found it very easy, the rope not being required, and the ex- 
pedition taking only 7h. 35m. walking up and down from Bessans (5 up, 2.35 down). 
Peak 6 is locally known as the Pointe, or Ouille du Grand Fond (Ann. du 
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French Map Piedmontese Map New Italian Map Various Sources 
71; Mont Collerin Monte Collerin — Monte Collerin 75 
72 — — ? 3,397 Colle della Cia- 
marelila 2° 
73 3,505 Uja di Ciamarella ”’ 3,420 Piccola Ciama- 
rella 7? 

74 — — Uja di Ciamarella| Pointe de Séa * 
3,676 3,657 = 12,000’ 

75 — — — Colle Tonini * 

76 3,343 — 3,311 Monte Tonini *' 


C. A. F. v. 250), and was ascended on August 11, 1879, from the Avérole side by 
M. Edouard Rochat (Annuaire du C. A. F. vi. 92-95). 

25 It is unfortunate that this name (theapplication of which seems fairly well settled ) 
should have been given to No. 69 by the new Italian map. No. 71 really stands a 
little west of the figures 3,397 on the new Italian map, which, however, may possibly 
be meant to apply to it and not to No. 72. It is the peak ascended on September 2, 
1878, by M. Charles Rabot from the Glacier des Evettes (Annuaire du C. A. F. v. 
248), and called by him the Chalanson (from talancia, a steep snow slope ; see Bellettino 
del C. A. I. 1867, 283), a name which the French map wrongly attributes to the true 
Albaron (see note 24, and Alpine Journal, iii. 112 7.). M. Rabot makes the height 
3,575 métres, which, however, is probably too high, if we compare the peak itself with 
the Bessanese or Ciamarella. In his map (Ann. du C. A. F. vi. 158) he gives 3,530, 
which is much nearer the truth. 

26 As noted above, the 3,397 of the new Italian map may apply to No. 71; but they are 
just where No. 72 isin reality. This pass was first crossed by Signor A. E. Martelli 
in July 1875 (see Bollettino, 1876, 321; Martelli and Vaccarone, 429-433 ; Alpine 
Jounal, vii. 317, xi. 356). The name is wrongly applied on Mr. Nichols’ map to a 
pass from Forno to Balme, which is properly called Ghicet di Sea, ‘ ghicet’ being used 
in this district (like Hourquette in the Pyrenees) to mark a pass across a lateral ridge, 
colle (like Port) one across the main ridge. 

27 This is a gross mistake on the part of the Piedmontese map. The true Ciamarella 
is not on the frontier, but half a mile (800 métres) away on the Italian side (Bollettino 
dei C. A. I. 1867, 289). 

28 Just where the ridge of the true Ciamarella joins the main chain there is a small 
rocky tooth (lower than 71), which has been aptly named Piccola Ciamarella by Signor 
Fee . Bollettino del C. A. I. 1876, 532 ; see Martelli and Vaccarone, panorama opposite 
440, No. 8). 

39 Though this peak is strictly not on the frontier, yet as it is so very near it, and 
as it is the second in height of the Southern Graians, I have thought it most convenient 
to include it in my list. It was first ascended (probably by the S.W. face, the usual 
route nowadays) by Signor A. Tonini, July 31, 1857 ( Bollettino del C. A. I. 1867, 246, 
289, n. 1), but it was not till after M. de S. Robert’s ascent, August 17, 1866 (zid.), 
that it became a favourite expedition. On August 5, 1878, Mr. Yeld reached the 
summit by way of the Glacier des Evettes, the Colle Tonini, and the slopes on the Forno 
side of the Col ( Alpine Journal, ix. 99, 474, and xi. 355); and on August 20, 1879, 
MM. Rabot and Carbonnier, starting from the Forno side of the Col de Séa, mounted 
to a point on the W. ridge, and so gained the summit (Annuaire du C, A. F. vi. 149- 
153). Iam much inclined to think that both these parties climbed from the Forno 
Glacier de Séa to the aréte by the same route, and Mr. Yeld informs me that this was 
probably the case. The ascent from No. 72 was first made by the Signori Sella on 
August 13, 1881, (Bollettino del C. A. I. 1881, 653). The name is derived from 
Casa Marella, an ‘alp ’ at the S.E. foot (Bollettino del C. A. I. 1867, 244n., 296). 
The peak is said to be known in the Val Grande by the name of Albaron ( Bollett. del 
C. A. I. 1867, 251, 293, 295; Ann. du C. A. F. vi. 157; Francesetti’s Lettres sur les 
Vallées de Lanzo, 124), and at Mussa, in Val d’Ala, as Le Lancie (a most appropriate 
name for its aspect from that point, Bollettino, 1867, 251, 295), while by Messrs. 
Bonney and Nichols the use of Bonneval is followed, and it is dubbed Pointe de Séa 
( Alpine Journal, ii. 80, iii. 112 ; Ann. du C. A. F. vi. 157).—Séa = a heap of snow blown 
up by the wind (Bollettino del C..A. I, 1867, 250). 

5° This pass (which may serve as a variation of the Col de Séa) was named by 
Signor Martelli from the neighbouring peak (Bollettino del C. A. I. 1876, 326). 

31 This peak was so named by Signor Gastaldi (Bollettino del C. A. I. 1867, 285, 301), 
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Freuch Map Piedmontese Map New Italian Map Various Sources 
77 Col de Séa Colle di Séa Colle di Sea Col de Séa 
3.095 3,083 
78 3,228 — 3,298 
79 | Pointe de Bessan | Punta di Bessan |Punta Bonneval *?} Monte N. Sea 33 
3,858, 3329 3,373, 3,385, 3,451 
80 — Cima Monfret (|? Punta Francesetti 
3,373 o Mezzenile 
81 3,247 re 3,244 
82 3,458 Roccie del 3,446,%4 3,383 ? Punta Bonneval 
83 — Mulinet — 
84 3,469 Cima Martellot {| Roc du Mulinet® 
3,437 
85 — L. Gran Tor | 3,151 ae ar 
86 8,250 sailles 3,260.37 
87| Col de Girard Colle Girard Colle Girard Col de Girard 
3,084 | 3,044 3.095 = 10,154! 


in honour of the first ascender of the Ciamarella, a Piedmontese engineer, who sur- 
veyed great part of the district which forms the subject of the present paper, and 
perished on June 25, 1860, on the Glacier d’Agnel, at the foot of the Roche d’ Ambin, by 
. sa a 5 concealed crevasse. (Martelli and Vaccarone, 335, Bollett. del C. A. I. 

o. 20, 247. 

32 From this point we begin to derive most valuable detailed information from a 
paper by Signor Gastaldi in the Bollettino del C. .4. I. for 1867, from which I have 
already given many interesting facts. The names in the fourth column, for Nos. 79, 
80, and 82, are taken from this source (pp. 299-300). 

53 In the paper just cited, Signor Gastaldi points out that the name Pointe de Bessans has 
been applied to three peaks, viz. Nos. 79, 80, and 82 of my list, and he consequently pro- 
poses new names (298-300), which unluckily have not been selected by the makers 
of the new Italian map, though we may hope that for clearness’ sake Bessans will 
be connected with No. 66 only. The name given by Signor Gastaldi to No. 80 
(which he, however, states—283—is not on the watershed, but on the ridge stretch- 
ing E. to the Malatret) is in honour of Louis Francesetti, Count of Mezzenile, near 
Lanzo, who in 1821 published his Lettres sur les Vallées de Lanzo, a valuable book 
whence much information may be gleaned. In 1820 he entered the chapel hollowed 
out of the rock on the summit of Roccia Melone, which since 1821 has been lost under 
the snow (pp. 111, 118). It is as well to put on record the fact that the height 3,858 
of the French map is a misprint for 3,358, and that no peak overtopping all others in 
this district exists there. (A similar misprint of 3 for 8 caused considerable interest in 
Dauphiné, in the case of the Aiguille d’Olan, 3,883 for 3,883. Till 1873 it was always 
stated on books and maps that this very lofty peak was to be found there, and as the 
district was very rarely visited by strangers, the error long passed uncorrected.) Ac- 
cording to M. Rabot (Ann. du C. A. F. v. 249, vi. 158) No. 79 is called Pointe de 
Bonneval at Bonneval. 

34 The new Italian map is certainly wrong in making this peak (or any other be- 
tween the Col de Séa and the Col de Girard) higher than No. 84, the difference being 
perhaps even greater than that given by the French map. 

55 The name given to the whole ridge (from No. 81-84) by the Piedmontese’ map ig 
now commonly restricted to its highest point, which was first ascended by Signori L. 
Barale and C. Lazzarino on July 18, 1878, by way of the Glacier du Mulinet and S. 
aréte (and reached twice later in the same summer : see Alpine Journal, ix. 100, 476 ; 
Ann. du C. A. F. v. 252-54). I made the fourth ascent on August 9, 1883 (finding in 
the cairn the cards of the three previous parties): 3.55 to foot, 40 min. up, 20 min. 
to below bergschrund, 23 to Bonneval—in all, 4.35 up, 3.05 down (quick walking). 
Mulinet is said to be derived from the resemblance of débris fallen from a glacier which 
rises above a precipice to corn ground in a mill (Bollettino del C. A. I. 1867, 284). 

36 ‘This pass was first ascended in 1877 from the Italian side by Signor L. Nigra, 
who thence made an unsuccessful attempt on No. 84 (Bollettino del C. A.J. 1878, 49- 
53; Martelli and Vaccarone, 456). 

37 Kither this or No. 88 is often called Pointe Girard. 
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French Map Piedmontese Map New Italian Map Various Sources 
88 — — 3,265 
89 3,564 La Levanna’ #[|M. Levanna Orien- 
tale 3 
3,055 
9U — — Col Perduto 
3,242 
91 3,556 — Levannetta,” 
3,438 
92; Les Trois Becs | Punta dei tre M. Levanna La Levanna “ 
3.640 Becchi 3,619 
93| 38,607 Signal M,. Levanna Occi- 
dentale *! 
Punta de la 3,593 
94 3,453 Scott 3,447 
95 3,394 Punta della Uja | 3,222=10,571 
3,336 
96 Col du Carro Colle del Carro Colle del Carro Col del Carro 
3,202 3,140 3,106 = 10,292’ 


38 On the group of the Levanna the great authority is a paper by Signor L. 
Vaccarone in the Bollettino del C. A. I. 1876, 427-447 (cf. also Alpine Journal, ix. 
168-69). Count Francesetti applies the name Iseran to this chain (Lettres, 123), 
which reminds us that the Levanna shared with the Aiguille de la Sassiere and the 
Grand Paradis the honour of forming a face of that mythical giant of the Alps. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the name applies to the well-known pass from Bon- 
neval to Tignes (passes are often called Monts, as Mont Cenis, Mont Genévre, Mont 
S. Bernard), and also to a small peak above it to which the French map attributes 
the height of 3,241 métres, and which was ascended September 12, 1860, by Mr. J. J. 
Cowell (see Vacation Tourists for 1860, 261-62; Alpine Journal, ii. 81, iii. 110; 
A lpinista, i. 154). On the eastern peak of the Levanna see Signor Vaccarone’s paper, 
432-37; Alpine Journal, x. 356, xi. 355. It bas been called Ferro a Cavallo (see 
S. Vaccarone’s paper, p. 429), and is, par excellence, the Levanna on the Italian side. 

39 This peak was first ascended on Aagust 7, 1882, by Mr. Yeld and Rev. G. Trundle 
with Blancheiti of Ceresole. The party started from Ceresole and climbed mainly by 
the E. aréte ( Alpine Journal, xi. 115). 

40 Cf. Signor Vaccarone’s paper, 443, Bollettino, 1877, 169, 1881, 653, 1882, 199-203; 
Rivista Alpina Italiana, 1882, 58; Alpine Journal, ix. 169, 477, xi. 356. The name 
Tre Becchi is due to the fact that there are three prongs on the highest ridge, of 
which the E, and central are equal in height, the W. being lower. The name La 
Levanna on the French map applies to Nos. 91, 92, 93. | 

41 Qn the French side this is the Levanna, and it was this peak which was climbed 
on September 10, 1860, by Mr. J. J. Cowell ( Vacation Tourists for 1860, 253 sqq.).. 
To this peak refer Alpinista, 1. 154; Bollettino del C. A. I. 1875, 477 sqq.; Annuaire 
du C. A. F. iv. 180 (= 8. A. C. Jahrbuch, xiii. 155). I went up iton August 15, 1883, 
and found the ascent of the easiest description, 4.40 up from Bonneval (by Duis and 
the Lac Blanc), and little more than an hour down to the Col du Carro. 

The odd-looking name of the Piedmontese map is taken from the chalets of Ecot, 
above Bonneval ; on that map the peak is made to occupy its own place as well as that 
of 95, from which it is really separated by a considerable distance. 


ALPINE ACCIDENTS. 


Tne fatal accidents this year on the high Alps have been, fortu- 
nately, very few in number. In fact, with the exception of arumoured 
accident near Santa Catarina to a Florentine professor and his guide, of 
which the Editor has been unable to obtain either a confirmation or a 
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detailed narrative, but one traveller and one guide have lost their lives. 
This took place on the Piz Bernina, on August 25 last. We take from 
the ‘ Times’ the following account, which explains itself, sent to it by 
Mr. E.H. Fison,a member of the Club, the words in square brackets being 
inserted by the Editor of the ‘ Alpine Journal ’ at the express request 
of Mr. Fison :— 

‘ As I was on the Piz Bernina at the time of the fatal accident to the 
Count de la Baume-Pluvinel on Saturday, it falls to my lot to furnish 
the details which the public look for under such circumstances. 

‘My friends, Mr. Morice, a master at Rugby, and Mr. Gibson, a 
barrister of London, arrived with myself at the Boval hut, at the top of 
the Morteratsch glacier, rather late on Friday evening, for the purpose 
of making the ascent of the Bernina early the following morning. The 
hut was already quite full, there being eleven persons there besides 
ourselves and our two guides, Johann Gross and Christian Grass. 
Among them was the Count, a French nobleman, about thirty-five years 
of age, resident at Paris, who had been staying with his wife and friends 
at the Hétel Victoria, St. Moritz. With him were his guides, Martin 
Schoolier (president of the guides at St. Moritz) and Maurice Arpagans. 
We left the hut at 1.30 a.m. by the light of the moon, our party being 
on one rope, and the Count with his two guides on another rope, closely 
following us. I had some conversation with him while we were taking 
our coffee before starting, and again on crossing the glacier, when I 
walked by his side. He seemed to have had some experience in 
mountaineering, as he told me he had already ascended the Piz Roseg and 
Piz Palii, that he had determined to do the Piz Bernina that day, and 
another mountain before he left the neighbourhood. ‘There was a 
good deal of conversation between the guides as we were walking, to 
which I did not pay particular attention; but I gathered from a word 
or two that I caught that our pace was too slow for the Count and his 
guides, and so | was not surprised when they went ahead of us as we 
approached the base of the ice-fall. Weremarked that they were going 
very quickly, and we scon lost sight of them. 

‘Soon after sunrise, when we had got some way upon the snow-fields 
beyond the ice-fall, our attention was attracted by cries for assistance in 
the direction of the Cresta Agiuza—i.e. to the left of the route up the 
main peak of the mountain. On looking up we saw a man at a con- 
siderable distance from us gesticulating and shouting for help. We at 
once turned to go to the spot, but as we could not go so fast as our 
guides could if alone, we unroped them and sent them on. Just as we 
were doing so a German gentleman, who was also making the ascent 
of the Bernina, arrived at the spot where we had stopped, and on learn- 
ing what we were doing he allowed one of his two guides to accompany 
them. These three men went off to render assistance, and the rest of 
us roped ourselves together to await the result. Gross, our leading guide, 
one of the most experienced in the Engadine, was put in command, 
and we gave him particular instructions to satisfy himself personally 
as to all that had happened, and that if any of the party were dead (as 
we feared from the signals might be the case), he was to act upon his own 
judgment as to what was best to be done; but. ifit was a case of injury, 
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or any case in which we could be of use, he was immediately to signal 
to us to come to the spot. 

‘ According to his account to us on his return, he found, on arriving 
at the scene of the accident, that a snow bridge crossing a crevasse 
about 35 ft. in width had given way when the Count and his guides 
were upon it, and all were precipitated to the bottom, a depth of about 
30 métres. ‘The Count was quite dead, and was lying on his back at 
the bottom of the crevasse with his arms extended, the position in which 
his guides had placed him after taking him out of the snow. There 
was a severe wound at the back of his head, apparently caused by his 
having struck the ice in his descent. He appears to have fallen head 
foremost and to have died immediately. The second guide fell upon 
him with his feet foremost, and was but slightly injured. The leading 
guide, who was nearly, if not quite, across the crevasse at the moment 
of the accident, managed somehow to break his fall, and escaped un- 
hurt. Gross decided that it would be impossible to raise the body out 
of the crevasse with the appliances at hand, and that it would be of no 
use to attempt to do so, especially as it could not have been brought 
down even if raised. He therefore at once sent the Count’s guides 
home to report the facts, and to arrange for bringing down the body, 
having first satisfied himself that the one who had fallen on the Count 
had sustained no injuries that would interfere with his making the 
descent in safety. They accordingly took a direct course down the 
mountain from the spot where the accident occurred; but, owing to its 
being so far out of the ordinary route, their path lay entirely out of 
sight of our party [nor have I had an opportunity of seeing them since |, 
and we did not know what had been done until our guides returned, 
after an absence of over an hour. The body of the deceased was 
brought down early on Sunday morning, as it was found that it would 
be dangerous to make any attempt to recover it until the snow became 
hard, so that nothing could be done till nightfall. 

‘I wish to testify to the determination, caution, and good sense of 
our guides, particularly of Gross, who took the lead in the matter, and 
to contradict the statement current in Pontresina that jealousy of the 
St. Moritz men prevented our guides exerting themselves thoroughly, 
and other reports equally absurd. I saw no sign whatever of any such 
jealousy ; on the contrary, | had remarked when at the hut that there 
was more than an ordinary amount of cordiality between them. I 
will also add that the widow and friends of the deceased nobleman, 
upon whom I have called to-day, express themselves as perfectly satis- 
fied that everything was done for the best, and seem most anxious that 
the character of their guides should be cleared from the aspersions 
which have been cast upon them. The course they were taking was 
certainly an unusual and a dangerous one, but it would appear from 
the statement of his guides that the Count, after crossing the glacier, 
directed them to alter the route and to ascend the Piz Zupo instead of 
the Bernina, for which they were making, apparently on the ground 
that other people would be on the Bernina that morning. One of his 
friends, who is a good mountaineer and was to have accompanied him 
on this occasion, sees no reason to doubt this statement of the guides 
in explanation of their route. 
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‘These, I think, are all the facts I can give about this sad accident, 
the first, I believe, of a serious character that has ever happened to 
mountaineers in the Engadine.’ 

Several lives have been lost on summits below the snow-line. Herr 
Freimann of Riga perished about July 20 on the Sentis, by, it is 
supposed, falling down a precipice while endeavouring to find his way 
up the mountain alone from Waldhaus. Dr. v. Stintzing, the eminent 
Professor of Jurisprudence at Bonn, fell over a precipice, and died 
before he could be conveyed to his inn at Oberstdorf, on the Iller in 
the Algau Alps. His son also received severe injuries. Herr Engel- 
bricht, a student of the University of K6nigsberg, missed his footing 
while descending alone the Monte Moro to Macugnuga, fell into the 
bed of a mountain torrent and over a precipice, receiving injuries 
which proved fatal: the body was found next morning by shepherds. 

A young Frenchman perished in August on the Mont Thabor, near 
Bardonnéche. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


FRANZ ANDERMATTEN. 


ANOTHER mountaineer of the old school has gone. Franz Ander- 
matten died peacefully and painlessly at Zermatt, from an attack of 
pleurisy, on Monday, August 13. He was ill for only two days, and 
though he was over sixty, he was at work, and apparently as hale and 
hearty as ever to the last. On the Thursday before his death he 
ascended the Allalinhorn. His excellence as a guide was too well and 
widely known to make it necessary to speak of that in the ‘ Alpine 
Journal.’ He was no longer young; but he remained a thoroughly 
good guide—strong, active, skilful, enthusiastic, and cautious—to the 
end. He was not a man who had accidents. But what separated him 
from the ordinary run of guides—what gained him so many friends 
among Englishmen—was not so much his skill, or his activity, or his 
caution ; it was rather his singular unselfishness, his single-hearted and 
absolute devotion to his employers’ interests, his utter forgetfulness of 
his own. Ido not think that it ever entered his head to think of him- 
self. I have known him take insufficient provisions on an expedition 
to save his employers’ pockets; and then on the mountain stint him- 
self that they might have enough. He was careless, even to excess, 
about money. The main object of an expedition, to him, was not the 
tariff: he was a great chamois hunter; and what he liked chiefly in 
mountaineering was the freedom, and the adventure, and the excitement 
of it. ‘There must be many of us who will feel something more than 
a mere passing regret that we shall never again see his weather-beaten 
face and characteristic figure; never hear his familiar voice, and strange 
mixture of tongues, and quaint laugh; never be greeted with the hearty 
welcome and hand-shake with which he used to meet an old friend. 

There are guides who are better and more dashing, more educated than 
he was; but we shall have to search long and carefully among the 
rising men before we find any one who will fill the place of Franz 
Andermatten. F. J. Cuurcu. 
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NEW EXPEDITIONS. 
Dauphiné District. 


PoINTE DE L’ARGENTIERE (3,240 métres = 10,630 feet). July 2.— 
The Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge, with Christian Almer and his son Christian, 
made the first ascent of this peak. Starting from the Col du Goléon, 
they followed the ridge running N.W. and in about an hour reached 
the highest of the Trois Pointes des Aiguilles, which 1s just where that 
ridge joins the Goléon ridge, and where the French map places the 
Argentiére. But the true peak lies rather more to the N.W., and was 
gained in half an hour more, there not being the slightest real ditficulty 
in the ascent. The view is specially interesting as enabling one to 
understand the complicated topography of the group of the Aiguilles 
d’Arves and de la Saussaz. Fifty-five minutes’ leisurely walking were 
occupied in the return to the Goléon. The second ascent was made 
independently six weeks later by MM. Paul Guillemin and G. Leser. 

AIGUILLE D’ENTREPIERROUX (3,293 métres = 10,804 feet). July 7. 
—The same party. made the first ascent of this peak. Starting from the 
Refuge at La Lavey, they gained in 1.25 the Lac des Béches by a 
steep and rugged descent along the slopes on the right bank of the 
torrent flowing from it, crossing the stream near a waterfall. Then 
over rocks and snow they gained the Glacier du Lac, which fills the 
hollow between the desired peak and the Aiguille des Arias. Mount- 
ing by this and keeping always far to the right, they gained the upper 
plateau ; then bearing to the left gained (2 10 from the lake) the de- 
pression in the ridge south of the narrow gap of the Col d’Entrepier- 
roux.* From this point, 25 minutes’ climb sufficed to reach the summit 
by shattered rocks and an easy snow ridge (in all 4 hours’ walking from 
La Lavey). The view of the Arias and Olan is very fine. Fifteen 
minutes took them back to the depression, half an hour more by glis- 
sades to the lake; bearing far to left and encountering some difficulties 
in descending the rocky barrier, they regained La Lavey in 1.20 (in 
all 2.05 from the summit). 

AIGUILLE OR Bec pu CanarD (3,270 métres = 10,729 feet). July 8. 
—The same party made the third ascent of this peak, which is so con- 
spicuous from S. Christophe. Gaining the upper pastures in 1.05 by 
the same route as the day before, they then mounted the long grass 
spur coming from the peak, until it merged in its eastern face (2 hrs. 
from La Lavey), and gained the summit in 40 min. more by climbing 
the rocks forming the northern edge of this face (in all 3.45). There 
is a good view of the peaks of South Dauphiné. Striking straight 
down the eastern face by the great couloir and snow slope, the base of 
that face was gained in half an hour; then bearing to the left over snow 
slopes, many glissades were enjoyed and La Lavey regained in 1# hr. 
(in all 24 hrs. from the top). The first ascent of the peak was made on 
July 11, 1878, by M. Edouard Rochat with the Gaspards, who as far as 
_ the base of the final peak took the route by which the above party de- 
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scended: higher up the same route; * the second, by MM. Leser and 
Wurtz, on August 6, 1882.f It may be worth mentioning that the 
Lac des Béches can be most conveniently reached from La Lavey by 
walking a short distance up the glen leading to the Glacier d’Entre- 
pierroux, and then bearing up the grass slope to the right, the way up 
the rock wall above La Lavey being very steep and rough. 

Cot pes FEtoutEs. July 9.—The same party, starting from La 
Lavey, mounted the slopes on the east of the valley, and bearing slightly 
to the left gained (1.50) a huge stone man whence S. Christophe and La 
Lavey are visible. Descending by loose boulders to the Glacier des 
Fétoules in halt an hour, they traversed it in 25 min. (underneath the 
hanging glacier) to the moraine close to the base of the Téte du Crouzet, 
whence 45 min. sufficed to gain the col (3.40 from La Lavey) The. 
descent lay at first down steep rocks, the base being reached in 35 min. 
(From below the col is that bit of the crest to the right of the great 
corniche.) Snow slopes, glacier-worn rocks, and grass led in 55 min. 
to the stream in the Vallon des Etages, Les Etages being gained in 1} hr. 
(in all 2? hrs. from the col). The first passage was made on August 
29, 1876, by M. Albert Guyard.{ The pass is a pleasant variation 
for those who do not wish to descend to S. Christophe from La 
Lavey, and is very easily combined with the ascent of the Téte des 
Fétoules. § 

Téte pu Rovuset (3,421 métres = 11,224 feet). July 11.—The same 
party made the second ascent of this peak. Starting from La Bérarde, 
they reached the Glacier du Plaret by the usual route in 2.05, but then 
discovered that the route they proposed to follow (along the ridge 
south of the Plaret) would not bring them to the desired peak; 80, 
bearing to the left, they traversed the glacier in half an hour, and then 
descended it by steep snow slopes to a branch (not marked on the maps) 
which fills the hollow between the Roujet and the peak marked 
3,436 m. on the Carte du Pelvoux, the two peaks being separated by 
a narrow snow gully. Traversing this branch, then mounting to the 
right of a bit of overhanging glacier and to the left of a great snow slope 
resting on the east side of the Roujet aréte, they gained the upper snow 
plateau, and in a few minutes more a great snow depression on the 
south-east ridge of the Roujet, seen very well from the path between 
La Bérarde and Les Etages(1 hr. from main Plaret glacier). Leaving 
this to the left, they climbed up steep rocks to the great S.E. aréte 
of the Roujet (25 min.) and followed this to the summit, meeting with 
very considerable difficulties, being often forced on to the east face, 
and being obliged to traverse or circumvent several false summits (3.09, 
or in all 7.05 from La Bérarde). An extremely difficult rock descent 
on the west face of the north aréte led in 45 mins. to the head of 
the gully above mentioned; thence easy rocks led to the Glacier des 
Etages, which was cleared in 25 min. Bearing far to the right, then 
back to the left to avoid a supposed precipice, they reached in 50 min. 
the grass slope at the head of the valley, whence a very badly traced 


* Annuaire du C. A. F. 1878, pp. 150-2. { Ibid. 1882, pp. 70-2. 
{ Lbid. 1876, p. 217. § Alpine Jowrnal, vol. ix. p. 354. 
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and rugged path led down to, then along, then high above, the left 
bank of the Damou torrent, Les Etages being reached in 1.10 (in all 
3 hra, from the summit). This peak (which ranks among the more 
difficult of the Dauphiné summits) was first ascended on July 23, 1877, 
by M. Boileau de Castelnau with Gaspard, the route taken being by 
the Téte de la Maye, and so along the entire S.E. aréte: the descent 
being made by the same way as the above party.* The peak, 3,436 
métres, was first ascended on July 15, 1878, by M. Edouard Rochat 
with Gaspard, by the face above the Glacier des Etages, no real dif- 
ficulties being encountered.f 

AIGUILLE CENTRALE DU SOREILLER (8,358 métres = 11,018 feet). 
July 17.—The same party having gained the highest grass slopes in 
the Combe de Damou by the same route described abuve (2.05 from 
La Bérarde), ascended by the moraine to the foot of the extraordinary 
needle of rock which is such a splendid sight from this valley, and by 
the glacier W. and N.W. of it gained the ridge immediately N. of it 
(2.05 from pass). Then cutting along the very hard snow-slopes to 
the left, they gained the foot of the desired peak (which is seen from 
below just to the left of the rock-needle) in 35 mins., and its summit in 
35 mins. more, after a climb mainly along the S.E. face and over rocks 
which, near the top, were not easy (in all 5.20 from La Bérarde). 
The card of the first and only previous party (M. Edouard Rochat, on 
Sept. 28, 1877) was found in the cairn. This point is slightly lower 
than the more easterly point which was conquered on July 24, 1878, 
by Messrs. C. and L. Pilkington and F. Gardiner without guides.§ The 
return to La Bérarde was made by the same route and took 3.25. 

AIGUILLE NorpD DE LA Saussaz (c. 3,304 métres = 10,840 feet). 
July 21.—The same party made the first ascent of this peak. Having 
reached the Glacier Lombard from La Grave, they left the route to the 
Col Lombard to the right, and having nearly reached the gap be- 
tween the peak and the central Aiguille, struck up to the right over 
the rocks (to the right of a snow gully), reaching the summit without 
difficulty in 20 mins. from the level of the glacier ; the return by the 
snow gully taking 10 mins. This ascent completes the exploration of 
the ranges in the immediate neighbourhood of the Aiguilles d’Arves, 
It may be as well to state that an alleged ascent of this peak on 
October 2, 1877,|| was really that of a point on the south-east aréte of 
the Southern Aiguille d’Arves. This is clear from the topographical 
indications given, and the author of the paper has since allowed his 
mistake. 

Pic pu Mas DE LA GRAVE (3,023 métres =9,918 feet), August 24.— 
Mr. Coolidge, alone, made the ascent of this point, which is the highest 
summit between the Grandes Rousses and the Aiguilles de la Saussaz. 
Having gained the ridge of the Col des Prés Nouveaux at a point close 
to the west foot of the Cime des Torches (4# hrs. from S. Jean d’Arves, 
of which at least one hour had been lost in trying to cross a ravine), 


* Annuaire de la 8. T. D. vol. iii. p. 83; Bulletin du C. A. F. 1877, 302. 
t Annuaire du C. A. F. 1878, p. 155-7. { Zbid. 1877, p. 257. 

§ Alpine Journal, vol. ix. pp. 91, 230. 

|| Annuaire de la S. T. D. vol. iii. pp. 189-190. 
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he skirted the hill-side above several groups of chalets, and gained in 
40 mins. the pastures at the head of the Combe d’Agnelin. Passing 
by a lake, and mounting by débris and loose stones, he gained a point 
. high on the north aréte of the peak in 1.10, and the ruined cairn on 
the summit in 25 mins. more (24 hrs. trom the Prés Nouveaux ridge). 
The view included the Grandes Rousses, and Aiguilles de la Saussaz 
and d’Arves. Walking a few steps along the south ridge, he de- 
scended by slopes of débris to some snow-slopes, then bore to the left, 
and in ? hr. from the top joined at a ruined hut the path from the Col 
de l’Infernet, by which La Grave was gained in 24 hrs.’ more quick 
walking, owing to a violent local storm. There was not the slightest 
difficulty in this ascent, which might be taken very conveniently in the 
course of a day’s walk from La Grave to Besse or Freney, and com- 
mands a magnificent view, though the peak does not seem to have as 
yet attracted the attention of tourists. 


Cottian District. 


Trois DENTS D’AMBIN (AIGUILLE DE SavINE, 8,382 métres = 11,096 
feet, French map. Punta DEL GRAN VALLONE, 3,343 métres = 10,968 
feet, New Italian Survey). August 2.—Mr. Coolidge, with the Almers, 
starting from the Granges de Savine (an hour from the Petit Mont 
Cenis), followed the track up the valley to the Lac de Savine (1 hour), 
whence there is a fine view of the peak. They then turned up to the 
right, and mounted slopes of débris and snow, crossed the glacier, and 
climbed up steep snow slopes, thus gaining the base of the rocks (1.55). 
Skirting these to the left (15 min.), and looking about for a weak point, 
they climbed up a steep couloir just under the central tooth, then bore 
to the right—the rocks being easy—and gained the col between the 
central and western teeth (20 minutes from the snow). Ten minutes’ 
climb up the very steep but good rocks of the S.E. ridge and E. face 
brought them to the top of the W. pinnacle (3.40 from the huts), 
which is a little higher than the E. tooth, the middle one being much 
inferior. Part of the flag left on occasion of the first ascent was found, 
and several cards in the cairn. The view of the neighbouring peak 
was specially interesting, the Susa valley and Mont Blanc being also 
seen. Returning leisurely to the col by the same route in 25 minutes 
(the rocks being steep enough to require care), they descended the 
gully to the S.W. (i.e. towards the Vallon d’Ambin), bore to the left 
across steep snow slopes, and down several rocky barriers, then 
traversed to the right, and by a slight ascent reached (1.05 from the 
col) the depression between the Trois Dents and the Rochers Cléry 
(3,123 métres). A series of glissades took them to a point below the 
little icefall, and traversing to the right, easy slopes led to the lake 
(35 minutes), and in 40 minutes more the huts were regained (2.20 
from the peak). The first successful ascent was made on August 10, 
1875, by Signor Martino Baretti with the three Sibilles of Chiomonte, 
the route taken being that described above as followed on the ascent.* 


* Bollettino del C. A. I. 1875, pp. 373-381; Per Rupie Ghiacci (Turin, 
1876), pp. 37-46. Alpine Journal vii. 316. 
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On August 22, 1875, SS. L. Barale and A. Balduino effected the 
ascent by the S.W. face*; and there have been three or four later 
ascents, all by Italian climbers. The name Trois Dents is that com- 
monly used, though it does not appear on the maps. The E. tooth is 
on the frontier (it is to this that the height of the new Italian Map 
probably applies), the others are wholly in France.f 

Mont pD’AmBIN (3,381 métres = 11,093 feet, French map). Rocca 
D’ AMBIN (3,377 metres = 11,080 feet, New Italian Survey). August 3.— 
The same party, starting from Savine, crossed the stream, and mounted 
the ridge of the Grand Vallon immediately opposite the huts, gaining 
it in 25 minutes not far from acairn. Descending on the other side, 
they hit on a faint track which led them at a great height along the 
E. side of the Vallon d’Ambin; then crossing some snow slopes, they 
reached the ridge which, as shown on the French map, cuts in two the 
Glaciers de Savine (1.25). Descending on to the S. Glacier de Savine, 
they crossed it to the foot of a mb of rock, coming down from the 
hump at the W. end of the W. aréte of the peak (45 min.), climbed up 
it without difficulty (15 min.), and followed the W. aréte to just below 
the last rocks, when, to avoid an ice-slope, they traversed to the N. aréte, 
and in a few minutes gained the great cairn built by the engineers on 
the summit (40 min.—in all 3.30 from the hut, quick walking). The 
Tre Denti were the most striking feature of the view. The Mont 
d’Ambin is usually climbed by way of the Glacier d’Agnel on its 
E. flank. ()n the descent, the above party followed the N. aréte for a 
long way, passing over several small humps, then struck down the 
snow slopes to the right, and bearing slightly to the left crossed a 
snowy ridge to the glacier which in Signor Baretti’s map bears the 
name of Ghiaccio dei Tre Denti, and which is close under the wall of 
the Rochers Pénibles to the E. of the Tre Denti (3,134 métres of the 
new Italian map), whence by a series of glissades they gained a level 
plateau on the glacier. They then bore to the left along this wall, and 
gained the crest by easy rocks, on the proper right of a small but 
conspicuous snow gully (50 minutes from the summit of the peak), 
whence glissades took them in 15 minutes to the S. end of the Lac de 
Savine, and 1.05 more were required to the huts (in all 2.10 from the 
peak, quick going). The route taken on the descent is very easy, and 
leads practically to the Col de Clapier, whence one can descend to Susa. 

Roenosa D’ETIACHE OR Punta LussarT (ROCCHE DELLA Roenosa, 
3,385 metres = 11,106 feet, New Italian map ; 3,889 métres= 11,119 
feet, French map). Cou D’AMBIN OR SOMMEILLER (2,962 métres = 
9,718 feet, New Italian map). August 4—The same party, starting 
from Savine, reached the ridge of the Grand Vallon near the cairn in 
25 minutes, followed the track above the Ambin valley for some time, 
and by débris, a rocky barrier, and grass reached the stream in that 
valley (1.10 from the cairn). Following the very rough track along 
the right bank they reached the solitary shepherd’s hut (55 minutes), 
traversed the stream by a plank a little way beyond, and after turning 
a corner in the valley (20 minutes from the hut), struck up the steep 


* Bollettino del C. A. I. 1876, pp. 393-9. + Per Rupr, p. 38. 
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grass slopes to the right, guided by a faint track which led them far 
to the right, then turned to the left, and brought them to the N. end 
of the Glacier d’Ambin (50 minutes). As the track became better 
detined, the party followed it, in preference to the deep snow on the 
level glacier, and were led by it right round the W. side of the | 
glacier to the base of the final steep snowy ascent to the col, which was 
gained in 1.05 from the N. end of the glacier—43 hours from Savine. 
(This track confirms the statement made in 1739 that the col was then 
crossed by shepherds with their flocks).* The weather, which had 
been very bad up to this time, cleared off sufficiently to allow the 
party to carry out their project of ascending the peak W. of the col, 
which is the highest of those at the head of the Vallon d’Ambin. 
Mounting along the snow and débris slopes N.W. of the col to the 
rocks of the peak, the party then bore to the right by snow and climbed 
. up some very rotten rocks on its N. side, to what appeared to be the 
summit, but was not. So they climbed along the ridge and the N. face, 
passing over several false tops, till they gained a vast plateau of stones, 
whence rose the final peak. Gaining the depression at the head of the 
great couloir on the W. face,t they climbed up easy rocks to the 
summit (1.40 from the col, some time having been lost in exploration). 
The view was quite clear as far as regards the whole Ambin group. 

Returning to the depression, they descended easy débris slopes, 
interrupted by several rocky barriers, and gained the broad depression 
between the peak and the Rochers Cornus (3,127 métres in the new 
Italian map) in 385 minutes from the peak. Then came a glissade of 
15 minutes down a snow couloir, at the base of which they struck to 
the right, traversed the slopes nearly at a level, and crossed the stream 
not far from the Etache huts in 45 minutes more. A descent along an 
old watercourse, then by a zigzag path down steep grass slopes, brought 
_ them in 20 minutes to the main path in the Rochemolle valley. Bad 
weather now came on again, and a forced march was necessary to 
reach Bardonnéche (2.20—in all 4} hours from the peak). 

This peak was first climbed on August 21, 1875, by Signor F. 
Montaldo, with the two Sibilles, by the way described above as taken 
on the descent,t which seems also to have been followed in the three 
subsequent ascents. ‘The name Rognosa (referring to the howling of 
the wind) being applied to several other peaks in the Cottians, the 
Bardonnéche name of Punta Lussart § is commonly employed. 

Signor Baretti has given the name Col Sommeiller (in honour of the 
joint inventor of the machine used for piercing the Tunnel, who was a 
native of Bardonnéche) to the pass, in order to distinguish it from the 
numerous other Cols d’Ambin which, unfortunately, still appear on the 
new Italian map. || 

Bric Froiw (38,3810 métres = 10,860 feet, French map. Punta 
RaMIERE, 3,302 métres = 10,734 feet, New Italian map). August 27. 


* Martelli’s and Vaccarone’s Guida alle Alpi Occidental, p. 369. 
¢ Zbid. Mllustration opposite p. 372. 

{ Bollettino del C. A, I. 1876, pp. 20, sqq.; Per Rupi, 13 note. 

§ Ibid. p. 22 note. 

|| Bollettine del C. A. I, No. 18, 494 note. 
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—Mr. Coolidge, alone, made the third ascent of this peak—the highest 
of those immediately surrounding Abriés. Starting from that village 
(1,552 métres = 5,092 feet) he gained in # hr. the hamlet of Le Roux 
and La Montette in $ hr.more. Then mounting the fine pastures of the 
Val Fourane, he climbed up to a lonely basin close under the peak, and, 
bending to the left, gained the ridge of the Col de Turres at the base 
of the true S.W. aréte of the peak (1.35). Ascending steep broken 
rocks, he mounted the loose stones of the gently inclined 8.W. aréte and 
face, gaining the cairn in 45 minutes (in all 3.385 from Abriés, fast 
walking, as doubtful weather had delayed the start till 7 a.m.). The 
view was much interfered with by clouds. In half an hour the descent 
to the base was effected, and passing along the ridge the actual Col de 
Turres was gained in 10 minutes more ; from this point Abriés was 
reached in 1.50 (in all, 2.30 from the peak). 

The first ascent of this peak was made direct by the S. face on Sept. 6, 
1877, by a party consisting of MM. A. Salvador de Quatrefages, G. and 
M. Chancel, and F. Bessiéres, with Véritier of Abriés and Vasserot* ; 
the second on August 17, 1879, by Signori A. and C. Fiorio, C. Ratti, 
F. Pagarone, and U. Casalegno, without guides.f The cards of both 
parties were found in the cairn. 

Cima DI Losetta (3,054 métres = 10,020 feet, New Italian map). 
August 28.—The same gentleman, alone, gained in 3.45 from Abriés 
the level basin at the head of the Guil valley, just before the ascent to 
the Col de Vallante. Crossing the stream, he ascended grass and 
rock slopes towards the Col de Soustres, then bearing to the left by 
easy snow slopes, took to the N.W. aréte of the peak, and by shaly 
slopes gained the cairn (1.15 from the Guil). The view of the N.W. face 
of the Viso was most superb, there being nothing between, as the peak 
rises between the Col de Soustres and Col de Vallante: no traveller 
crossing either pass should omit this ascent. Descending along the W. 
aréte for 10 minutes (passing two ruined huts), he then glissaded 
down the snow slopes, regained the Guil in 35 minutes from the 
summit, and reached the inn on the Piano del Re in 2.50 more by 
way of the Col de la Traversette. 

The first travellers’ ascent of this peak was made on Sept. 25, 1877, 
by MM. Paul Guillemin and A. Salvador de Quatrefages, by way of 
the W. aréte: they named it Pointe Joanne, in honour of the then pre- 
sident of the French Alpine Club, and effected a direct descent down 
a high rocky barrier to the Col de Vallante.$ The cards, besides, 
of one French and two Italian parties § were found in the cairn. The 
ascent is easiest from the head of the Val de Soustres, or from the 
little pass connecting that glen and the Vallante valley, which is named 
on the new Italian map Colle di Losetta. 

Monte MeErpassa (3,105 métres = 10,188 feet, New Italian map).|| 
August 29.—The same gentleman, alone, ascended this peak in 24 


* Annuaire du C. A. F. 1877, pp. 580-2. 

{ Bollettino del C. A. I. 1882, p. 190. 

{ Annuaire du C. A. F. 1877, pp. 240-2. 

§ Bollettino del C. A. I. 1882, p. 193. 

|| Bollettino del C. A. I. 1877, 232; ibid. 1882, 195. 
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hours from the Piano del Re, there being no snow at all on the peak, and 
35 minutes only being taken from the time the Traversette path was 
left just after the little spring.* ‘The view was most magnificent, ranging 
from the Matterhorn to the Maritimes, and took in long stretches of the 
Val Pellice and of the Val di Po. He then effected a descent by the 
N.W. face, mainly by slopes of loose stones, keeping first to the right, 
then being forced to the left to turn a rocky barrier, and finally, by 
traversing along the base of steep snow slopes below the Col del Luissas 
(between the Meidassa and the Granero), reached a spur on which isa 
small lake (1 hr. from the top). This dominates two other lakes, and 
is at the extreme head of the Val Pellice, not far from the Colle Manzol, 
which connects it with the Comba dei Carbonierl. Descending for 
some distance towards the Lago Adret del Laus by what appeared to be 
an ancient moraine (vestiges of a path here and there), he then struck 
up steep grass slopes to the left, mainly following a small stream which 
forms a waterfall below, and gained the ridge which forms the E. 
boundary of the wild cirque up which lies the way to the Col de 
Seyliéres (25 minutes). Making his way over glacier-worn rocks, he 
gained by snow slopes the well-marked depression which forms that 
pass (1.10—or 2.35 from the peak) which is not marked in the French 
map, but lies between the Pic Traverse and the point 2,919. After 
ascending the latter hillock, he returned to the col, and gained Abriés 
in 3.50, after a long and fatiguing day. Mr. Ball (S.W. Alps, 35) 
mentions this descent from the Meidassa, but it does not appear that it 
has previously been made by a traveller. 


Graian District, 


Croce Rossa (3,567 métres = 11,703 feet, New Italian map; 3,564 
métres = 11,692 feet, French map). PUNTA DgL COLLARIN D’ARNAS 
(3,540 métres = 11,615 feet, New Italian map. OUILLE D’ARBERON, 
3,587 métres = 11,769 feet, French map). July 26.—Mr. Coolidge and 
the two Almers, starting from Bessans, reached Avérole in 1.50, and in 
2 hrs. more, by grass and stones, the moraine of the Glacier de la 
Vallette, opposite the Ouille of that name. Crossing it to the west, 
they reached in 1.15 a shaly ridge coming down from the Arbéron 
where it is nearly level, and then bore round to the left, so as to gain 
(20 mins.) the depression between that peak and the Croce Rossa. 
The ascent of the Croce Rossa was made from this point in 1.05; first 
by snow and rocks on the north face to the upper plateau of snow 
(in 25 mins.), and then along the north ridge to the summit, crowned 
by a great cairn, built by the Piedmontese engineers. The view was 
fine, specially that of the Bessanese and neighbouring peaks. The 
return by the same route took 50 mins. The party then ascended the 
Punta del Collarin d’Arnas by the easy broken rocks of its south ridge, 
the summit being gained in 50 mins. The descent was made by the 
shaly ridge already mentioned (a spur of the N.W. aréte), the point 
where it was crossed in the morning being gained in 35 mins. from 


* Cf. A. J. vol. xi. p. 114. 
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the top, the moraine in 20 mins. more, and Avérole in 1 hr. 20 mins. 
No difficulties were encountered during the entire expedition. 

The former peak was ascended September 4, 1869, by Signor L. 
Barale,* by the easy south-west flank, but does not seem to have been 
before gained by the north ridge. The Italian map is quite accurate 
in making it higher than the point to the north. The latter (the ordi- 
nary Italian name of which is taken from a col at its east base) was 
first ascended July 14, 1873, by Signor L. Barale, by the south ridge,f 
and by Signor Costa on July 6, 1876, by the north face,t Antonio 
Castagneri, of Balme, being the leader in all these expeditions. 

BessanEsE (Usa Bessans, 3,632 métres = 11,917 feet, New Italian 
map. GRANDES PareEts, 3,617 métres = 11,867 feet, French map). 
July 27.—The same party, starting from Avérole by a rough track, 
ascended the rocky grass slopes N. of the Glacier d’Arnas, reaching 
in 2.50 the glacier in the hollow S. of the peak, which is separated 
from the Glacier d’Arnas by a lofty barrier of rock (this can be 
ascended at its east end by anyone coming from the Col d’Arnas). 
Mounting a long central moraine, they gained in 40 minutes by easy 
breken rocks the south ridge of the peak close to the foot of the final 
peak. Climbing along these rocks (on which was much snow) they 
crossed the head of a great couloir (the ridge being rendered rather 
awkward by a vast accumulation of snow), and thence by easy broken 
rocks diversified by short snow-slopes gained the great cairn known 
as the Signal Tonini in an hour (4.30 walking from Avérole). The 
highest peak is some way farther to the N.; the party walked along 
the main ridge to the base of the final pinnacle (which is absolutely 
precipitous on this side), then traversing for a few minutes the rocks 
of the W. face (above the Glacier d’Entre-deux-Risses), climbed up 
the very steep but good rocks leading to a notch just south of the 
summit (very conspicuous from the Signal Tonini and in distant views), 
i.e. just above the precipice falling towards the Signal Tonini, and 
gained the latter by the rocky southern ridge (a new direct route), 25 
minutes having been required from the Signal Tonini. The view was 
much interfered with by light mists. The return by the same route 
to Signal Tonini took 20 minutes, whence 35 minutes were required 
to reach the ridge at the base of the peak, and 1.50 more to Avérole 
(in all 2.25 from the Signal Tonini). The weather being uncertain, 
a good pace was kept up all day. With less snow the difficulties 
would be reduced to a minimum. 

On August 1, 1857, Signor Tonini § made the first ascent of the 
lower point (3,591 metres = 11,781 feet), but the highest point was 
not gained till, on July 26, 1873, Signor M. Baretti forced his way 
thither, passing along the W. face till a little beyond the highest 
peak, then climbing to the northern ridge, and returning 50 métres along 


* Bollettino del C. A. I.1870, pp. 115-7. Signor Barale found the cairn on top, 
and supposes that it was built by Signor Tonini, Director of the Cadastral 
Survey. 

¢ Tbid. 1874, p. 273. f{ bid. 1877, p. 169. 

§ Ibid. 1867, p. 289 n. | 
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it to the summit.* On July 24, 1875, Signor A. Balduino, with A. 
Castagneri, climbed by a long and dangerous couloir on the great E. 
face (so well seen from Balme) to the S. ridge at the foot of the first 
peak, and gained the highest point by Signor Baretti’s route.t 

Since that time several ascents as far as the Signal Toninit have 
been made, but apparently not more than two or three parties have 
attained the highest pinnacle, so that the ascent above described is 
probably the fifth. 

When the snow is in good condition it would be best to ascend 
from the little glacier to the base of the first peak by the broad snow. 
couloir of which mention has been made. On the French side the 
Bessanese is a great rock-wall, whence the name on the French map. 
In all views the two peaks and the notch are clearly seen. The 
mountain is best known by the name of La Bessanese. 

LEVANNA ORIENTALE (3,555 metres = 11,662 feet, New Italian 
Survey; 3,564 metres = 11,692 feet, French map). August 11.— 
The same party having gained the summit of this peak in 5§ hours 
from Bonneval, by way of the Col Perduto and the N. ridge (1.10 from 
the bergschrund), proceeded a short distance along the S. ridge (till 
just before two great rock-pinnacles), then struck down the E. face, and 
following the N. and HK. edges of a snowfield (well seen from below), 
descended by very steep but good rocks to the glacier at the foot of 
the peak, which was gained in 14 hour from the summit. This 
descent is very steep, and from below it was hard to make out the line 
taken down the rocks. Bearing to the right the party then rejoined 
the route from the Col de Girard, and gained Forno by a long and 
fatiguing descent (4} hrs. from the top), crossing next day to Balme by 
the easy pass (N. of the Uja di Mondrone) named Ghicet d’Ala on the 
Piedmontese map (3.50 up, 2.40 down).§ This peak was first ascended 
September 25, 1874, by Lord Wentworth, direct from Ceresole, and 
has also been reached by the S. ridge from the Col de Girard by 
Signor L. Vaccarone on July 12, 1875.|| 

Usa vi CIAMARELLA (3,676 métres = 12,061 feet, New Italian 
Survey). CoLLe DELLA CIAMARELLA. August 138.—The same party, 
starting from Balme, ascended this peak by the usual way, via the 
Piano della Mussa, the Naressa pastures, the Ciamarella glacier, and 
the S.W. face and W. ridge, not the slightest difficulty being en- 
countered (54 hrs. walking). As the peak is the second in height of 
the Southern Graians, and as the day was perfect, the view gained was 
most extensive and magnificent, some ranges beyond the Bernina, a 
bit of a lake (either Annecy or Geneva), and the Mont Clapier in the 
Maritime Alps being the most distant points seen in various directions. 
Having enjoyed this view for 24 hours, the party then descended by the 
W. ridge (halting to watch numerous chamois climb up the N. face) 
to the Piccola Ciamarella (3,505 m.on the French map), traversing the 


* Bollettino del C. A. I. 1874, pp. 201 sqq. t Ibid. 1875, p. 338. 

t bid. 1877, p. 169; Rivista Alpina Italiana, 1883, pp. 80-1. 

§ See Bollettino del C. A. I. 1867, 284. 

|| Bollettino del C. A. I. 1876, pp. 432 sqq.; Alpine Journal, vol. x. p. 356. 
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S. face of which they reached the Colle della Ciamarella (50 minutes 
from the peak). Descending a short way by the rocks, they then cut 
across the steep slope of hard snow immediately below the col, bore 
to the right, zigzagged amongst some séracs, and gained by glissades 
the level of the Glacier des Evettes (40 minutes from the col), whence 
the Col des Evettes was reached in 55 mins., and Bonneval in 13 hr. 
more (3.55 from the summit). The col was first crossed in July 1875, 
by Signor A. E. Martelli.* It is believed that this is the first time 
that the peak has been crossed in one day from village to village, the 
first time that it has been ascended from Balme by an English party, 
and the first time that a descent has been made direct from the summit 
to the col.ft The expedition is a beautiful and easy one, and is warmly 
recommended. | 

LEVANNA CENTRALE FROM CERESOLE (3,619 metres = 11,874 feet, 
New Italian Survey; 3,640 metres = 11,943 feet, French map). 
August 17.—The same party, starting from a hut on the Levanna Alp 
(1# hr. from Ceresole), made a long traverse round the head of the 
valley, and gained in 2 hrs. the Colle di Nel of the Piedmontese map. 
Traversing snow slopes and a glacier to the left, they gained the glacier 
at the foot of the Levanna Centrale by a small couloir and rocks to 
right of it (1.10 from Colle di Nel). Much time was lost in recon- 
noitring, the rocks on the N. face of the peak being glazed and very 
steep. Finally they selected the westernmost of the two rocky ridges 
which descend from the highest peak, and crossed the bergschrund with 
considerable difficulty, but the rocks when gained (14 hr. from time 
glacier was reached) were so formidable by reason of the thick coating 
of snow and ice that it was resolved to cut across the great snow-slope 
immediately to the north. This took 50 minutes, and a comparatively 
easy rocky ridge (not quite covered with snow or ice) was gained, by 
climbing up which the party gained in about an hour the depression 
between the western and central Levannas. An hour more along the 
rather difficult N.W. ridge led them to the top of the westernmost of 
the two pinnacles of equal height which form the summit of the 
Levanna Centrale (in all 7 hours from the hut, of which probably 
2 would have been saved if the ridge actually climbed had been 
attacked at once). In the cairn were found the cards of Messrs. 
Heelis and Yeld (August 12, 1878),¢ and of Signor Simonetti 
(August 10, 1881). The party descended to Bonneval in 3 hours’ 
very fast walking (to get in before dark), by the easy ordinary route 
down the S.W. face. The peak has been at least twice previously 
reached by the northern face, by Signor Simonetti, with Blanchetti of 
Ceresole, and two days later by the Signori Sella, with J. B. Maquig- 


* Bollettino del C. A. I. 1876, p. 321. 

ft Mr. Yeld has informed the editor that his ascent in 1878 was made from 
the Colle Tonini by the Forno Glacier de Séa, and not, as was supposed, by the 
Colle della Ciamarella (A. J. ix. 99,474): this route is probably the same as 
that taken by MM. Carbonnier and Rabot in 1879 (Annuaire du C. A. F. vi. 
149-153). On August 13,1881, the four Signori Sella with Maquignaz and 
Bich ascended the peak from the Col (Bollett. del C. A. I, 1881, p. 653). 

{ Alpine Journal, vol. ix. pp. 169, 477. 
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naz and Bich on August 10, 1881, the route taken not being precisely 
the same in each case.* 

SicgNaL DE MEANMARTIN (3,326 métres = 10,913 feet). POINTE DE 
MEANMARTIN (3,337 métres = 10,949 feet). August 18.—The same 
party, starting from Bonneval, took the left-hand path where the 
Iseran path goes to the right, and mounting xteep pastures, passed by 
the huts of Sur le Clos, and gained the right bank of the Glacier des 
Roches near the point 2789 (2.10 from Bonneval). Crossing it, and 
climbing easy rocks to the snowy N. ridge of the Signal (50 minutes), 
they walked up shale and snow slopes to the great cairn in 20 minutes 
(3.20 walking, in all). The view from this point is very fine, but 
perhaps even finer from the higher Pointe, which was gained by the 
snowy W. aréte and rocky W. face in 25 minutes, the whole of the 
Northern, Southern, and Western Graians being seen, besides some of 
the Zermatt and of the Ambin peaks. By the E. ridge and S. face, a 
point near the Col de Méanmartin (Piedmontese and Mr. Nichols’ maps) 
was gained ; then by snow slopes to the right over steep grass slopes 
(30 min. from peak), and mainly by the snow-covered stream and the 
rugged left bank, the level of ‘ Le Vallon’ was reached in 55 mins. 
from the peak, the view, looking back, resembling that of a cirque in 
the Pyrenees. In 25 minutes more the Pont du Vallon and huts were 
attained, whence, by a pleasant path across pastures by many huts 
and deserted copper mines, the village of Bessans was attained (1.05 
from the huts—2.25 from the Pointe). 

The Signal was ascended from Bonneval (by way of the Glacier des 
Roches and EH. aréte) by MM. Paul Devot and Henri Ferrand on 
August 6, 1877, M. Devot then making the first ascent of the Pointe, 
and the whole party descending to Bessans.t The ascent is recom- 
mended to future visitors of the district as a pleasant excursion for an 
off-day, and a variation on the dull char road between Bonneval and 
Bessans. : 

CoLLaRIN ArnaS (c. 2,750 métres = 8,923 feet).t August 20.—Mr. 
Coolidge, with young Christian Almer, starting from Balme, went by 
way of the Piano della Mussa to the Rocca Venoni (1.20), and in 1.40 
more, passing over the Naressa pastures, and aiming at a point on the 
left-hand ridge to the right of a sharp rock peak, reached the ridge and 
descended into a hollow, where is the hut known as Crot del Ciaussiné, 
built by the Italian Alpine Club. Passing by the Lago d’Arnas, and 
mounting broken rocks and snow slopes (passing close under the Col 
d’Arnas), the cairn on the pass was gained (55 minutes from the hut—3.55 
from Balme). The view of the Croce Rossa, Ciamarella, Bessanese, 
Grand Paradis, and Monte Rosa from this point is very beautiful. In 10 
minutes by snow slopes the N.E. end of the great frozen Lago della Rossa 
was reached. A descent down a rocky barrier and a glissade led them to. 
an upland plain (where the Roman altar, now in the church at Usseglio, 


* Bollettino del C. A. I. 1881, p. 663, 1882, 199-202; Rivista Alpina 
Italiana, 1882, p. 58. | . 
 ¢ 8. A. C. Jahrbuch, vol. xiii. pp. 174-9. See also Annuaire du C. A. F. 
vol. vi. p. 91. . . 

f{ See Bollett. del C. A. I. 1874, p. 205. ; 
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was discovered some years ago), the hut at its farther end being gained 
in half an hour from the lake. Crossing to the right bank of the torrent 
at the Lago Dietro la Torre (25 mins.), avery steep and fatiguing path 
down scanty pastures and rocky barriers led them in 55 minutes to 
the Gias Vacche, whence a stony track by the right bank of the 
torrent, becoming more and more picturesque every step, led them to 
Usseglio (Frazione Corteviccio) in 1.20 (3.20 from pass). This pass 
is by far the most interesting way from Balme to Usseglio, and 
the views all along are very striking. It is also called Colla della 
Rossa. 

Novumenon, or Nomenon (3,488 métres = 11,443 feet, New Survey, 
called by the natives Za Grande Point). August 7.—Mr. G. Yeld, 
with Henri Séraphin of Courmayeur and Ottavo Bougiot of Viéyes (as 
porter), ascended this fine peak from Vieyes. They followed the 
ordinary route to the chalets of Noumenon, and then, turning to the 
right, gained the col between the Noumenon and its northern neighbour, 
the Mont Favret (3,173 métres = 10,409 feet, New Survey, the Monte 
Ruje of the Panorama from the Cima della Rolei). This col is called 
by the people of Viéyes Col de Mesoncles (Colle Charboniére of New 
Survey), whilst the pass between the Noumenon and the Grivola, 
which on the A. C. map and the New Survey bears the name Col de 
Mesoncles, is locally known as the Cul de Belleface. The party then 
ascended by the ridge which runs down to the col. No difficulties were 
encountered, but much snow made the climb longer than it would other- 
wise have been. The actual summit was reached without trouble by - 
a chimney in the rock. View very fine, commanding the Alps from 
Monte Rosa to Mont Blanc. The Grand Paradis is also well seen, as 
the Noumenon stands out a little to the west of the Grivola, whose 
great mass is in itself a splendid spectacle. The descent was effected, 
partly in a violent snow-storm, by crossing gaps in two arétes (one 
leading down to the col between the Noumenon and the Grivola, the 
other lying more to the north-east), and then by getting down the 
steep face which is opposite the Col de Trajo to the right of the mag- 
nificent wall of red rock (perfectly sheer), which is the most conspicuous 
feature on this side of the Noumenon. Considerable time was spent 
in finding the way. The party descended into the wild combe under 
the Grivola, a little above the sleeping-place * of Messrs. Yeld and 
Baker’s party in 1881. The route followed when seen from a distance 
some days later seemed quite impossible, and afforded an interesting 
climb. The party descended to Viéyes in the evening. Approximate 
times—from 7 to 8 hours up; about 7 hours down by the route fol- 
lowed. 

The first and apparently only previous ascent was made by Signor 
F. Montaldo. 

‘ Ottavo Bougiot can be strongly recommended. He is an excellent 
rock-climber and very willing.’ me 

Ponta Rot (3,226 métres = 10,582 feet, New Survey). CoL DE LA 
MurRalIL_E Rouge. Punta Forcues (3,371 métres = 11,060 feet, New 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xi. p. 21. 
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Survey). August 11.—The same party with Joseph Jantet of Epinel, 
near Cogne (in place of O. Bougiot), left the chalets of Bardonney, 
a little under 8 hours from Cogne, where the chief herdsman was 
most hospitable, at 3.0 a.m. They reached the ridge to the right of 
the Col de Bardonney, a little above the col, at 5.10, and then, mainly 
by the ridge, mounted the peak which occupies the same position 
on the west of the col as the Torre di Lavina does on the east (the 
Punta Rol of the New Survey). This pewk they (wrongly) took to 
be the Grande Arolla, by which name Signor Novarese calls the peak 
ascended by him in 3879. The top, where they found what seemed 
to be the ruins of a stone man (probably built on August 2, 1881, 
by Signor Vaccarone’s party *), was reached in about 1 hr. 45 min. 
actual walking from the time they struck the ridge. View good. In 
Dr. M. Baretti’s sketch map attached to his ‘ Studii sul Gruppo del 
Gran Paradiso’ and in the A. C. map the Grande Arolla is represented 
with its ridge running down to the Col de Bardonney. ‘This would 
appear to be an error. The Grande Arolla is separated from the 
peak first ascended by a well-marked col. The party left the top of 
the Punta at 9.23, and went down to the glacier immediately under 
it on the Cogne side, vid a false col, by rocks. This is the glacier 
called by Dr. Baretti Gh. della Comba della Gran@ Arolla (Gh. di 
Sengie of New Survey). They then turned up to the col between the 
Punta and the real Grande Arolla, which was reached at 10.16. As 
this col lies at the foot of a great precipice of red rock it may be 
called, if it has not already a name, Col de la Muraille Rouge. This 
pass was charming, having a model bergschrund and snow-bridge and 
a steep snow-couloir on the Forzo side. At 10.55, going easily, they 
reached the Grande Arolla, and found in the cairn the card of Signor 
Novarese, who made the first ascent by the same glacier on August 20, 
1879, descending on the Forzo side.f View very fine, including part 
of the valley above Cogne, with Champlong and the river, and very in- 
teresting topographically. The range which separates the Valeiglie from 
the Val Nontey was swept from end to end. They left the top at 
12.15, descended very nearly to the col, then by the snow-couloir on 
the Forzo side (in part), and afterwards traversed the snow to the ridge 
above the Col de Bardonney, regaining the chalets at 3.13 P.M, 
botanising en route. 

FEnf£TRE DE DzasseET (about 11,900 feet estimate t). August 14.— 
The same party made this new pass the most direct from the Val 
Nontey to Pont in Val Savaranche. They left the Chalet de l’Herbetet 
at 3.15 a.m., followed the path to the Col de l’Herbetet for some 
distance, and then crossed the ridge descending from the Grande 
Serre (the Pointe de l’Herbetet of the A. C. map) to the Dzasset, 
or Tzasset, glacier. They then walked up this glacier, which was 
very beautiful, keeping pretty close to the ridge of the Grande 


_ * Bollett. del C. A. I. 1881, p. 464. 
+ Bollett. del C. A. I. 1880, p. 163: Rivista Alpina Italiana, 1882, p. 9. 
t The Fenétre is considerably higher than the Col Bonney, which Dr. 
Baretti estimates at 3,619 métres. 
cc2 
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Serre on their right, and passing the Col Bonney, so named by Dn 
Baretti in his ascent of the Punta Budden in 1875,* and first crossed 
by Mr. Pendlebury’s party from Val Savaranche to Cogne in 1876 f 
(Mr. Pendlebury gave to it the name Col de Montandayné), and the 
Punta Budden, mounted without any difficulty to a window in the 
ridge between the Punta Budden and the next peak to the south, 
apparently the Becca de Montandayné. The col was afterwards seen 
by the party from the Croix d’Aroletta, when the name Fenétre de 
Dzasset suggested itself as most appropriate. View good, the Nou- 
menon being particularly striking. Though the ascent had been quite 
easy, the descent on the Savaranche side was decidedly the reverse. 
The rocks were very steep, and, though firm and affording good hold 
to the feet, were covered with a thin coating of ice. The party, having 
worked at first to the right, were obliged to make a traverse to the left 
again to avoid the worst place; they then again turned to the right, 
and reached a sort of aréte which runs down from the Punta Budden. 
After the first few hundred feet the character of the rocks completely 
changed. They became comparatively easy but very rotten. Falls of 
stones appeared to be not uncommon, though none fell while the party 
were descending; but large rocks here and there afforded pretty 
adequate shelter, and no serious risk was run. The bergschrund at 
the foot was crossed without trouble. On the way down fine views of 
the Dauphiné and Maurienne mountains were enjoyed. The party 
then turning to the right crossed a col in the ridge which bounds the 
Glacier de Montandayné on that side, descended the snow-slopes 
(singularly grand this year, owing to the mamelons of snow piled up by 
the wind) of the glacier, called by Dr. Baretti Gh. della Luvionne, 
mounted to what was taken to be the Col de l’Herbetet, but proved to 
be a gap in a shoulder of the Grande Serre, made a traverse across 
the glacier on the other side, and finally reached the Col de l’Herbetet. 
This is apparently the route followed by parties descending the Grand 
Paradis on the Val Savaranche side, and returning to Cogne the same 
day. They descended to Cogne. The movements of a herd of forty 
chamois on the Glacier della Luvionne were well seen from the Col de 
Y’Herbetet. This col, as the party found it, should take rank among 
the more difficult passes of the Eastern Graians. 

CimE DE RoIsEBANQUE (10,335 feet, A.C.map). M. Rosa per Bancut 
(3,164 métres=10,381 feet, new map). MONTE DELLA BaLma or Mont- 
BRIAN (3,188 métres=10,459 feet. Vaccarone and Nigra). August 16. 
—The same party ascended this peak in about 6 hours from Cogne. 
The walk is a beautiful one. They followed the mule track to 
Chavanis, and then turning to the right gained a large glacier, ap- 
parently the Gl. de Costassa. They then mounted to the ridge over- 
looking the Val Campiglia for the sake of the lovely view, and worked 
towards the east, sometimes on the ridge, sometimes on the steep 
slopes of the Glacier della Roisebanque, or Miserin. On reaching the 
foot of the peak they traversed the face above the Val Campiglia and 
completed the ascent, which presented no difficulties by the S. aréte. 


* Per Rupie Ghiacei, p. 80. ¢ Alpine Journal, vol. ix. p. 77. 
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On the summit was a large cairn erected by the Italian engineers. 
‘The view was extensive and most interesting, and included a great 
part of the plain of Italy. One town, supposed to be Ivrea, was very 
clearly seen. An hour and a quarter was spent on the summit. The 
descended to the Colle della Balma (about 3,000 métres = 9,842 feet), 
where the baggage had been left, in 40 min. easy going. Thence 
they went down to Ronco in about 34 hours’ actual walking. The first 
part of the descent was steep though not difficult, and was made by 
a sort of aréte: before the first chalet was reached it was necessary to 
turn considerably to the left, where a rough goat-track was found. The 
route led past the chapel of San Besso, whose féte is much frequented 
by the people of Cogne. The scenery of the Val Campiglia cannot 
be too highly praised. This expedition is most strongly to be recom- 
mended. Asaroute from Cogne to Ronco the time required is reason- 
able—about 10 hours’ actual walking—while the scenery is far finer 
than that of the Col de Bardonney, or even the Torre di Lavina. As 
a day’s walk from Cogne it would be difficult to find an excursion 
which better rewards the traveller. It may be added that the mountain 
is particularly rich in flowers. 

La Tresenta (3,690 métres = 12,106 feet, Panorama from the Cima 
della Rolei; 3,609 métres = 11,840 feet, New Survey). Boccuetra 
DEL Gos. August 19.—The same party without Jantet ascended this fine 
peak from the Stabilimento of Ceresole. Mounting the Vallone del Roc 
they reached the Glacier del Broglio, and turning to the right gained the 
Colle della Torre (3,187 métres = 10,456 feet). They then descended a 
little, traversed the snow-slopes of the Glacier di Ciamoseretto under the 
Charforon to the Col du Mont Corvé (3,351 métres = 10,994 feet), 
and, without descending to the glacier of Mont Corvé, climbed quite 
easily to the top of the Tresenta by the face above that col. View 
splendid and most interesting. The Pic de la Lune, or Pointe de 
Ceresole, Col Chamonin, Cresta Gastaldi, and the Noaschetta ascent of 
the Grand Paradis were well studied. The last seems very risky, 
being commanded by crumbling rock-towers and séracs. The first 
ascent was made in 1878 (?), since which time the mountain has been 
twice climbed. In the descent (probably new) the party followed the 
snow-ridge which runs down to the Col du Grand Paradis to within a 
few feet of the actual pass, and then traversed the Glacier di Noas- 
chetta under the Tresenta to a notch in the S.E. ridge. The descent 
(in a mist which came on suddenly) not seeming practicable, they 
ascended a little and traversed the Glacier del Go} to another opening 
in the ridge. After working first a long way to the right, then back 
to the left, and then again a little to the right, they effected the descent 
of the wall of the ridge, called on the new map Costa Parasseus, the 
last part by a narrow snow-couloir. The King’s hunting path in the 
Val Ciamoseretto was gained in 2} hours from the summit, consider- 
able time being lost owing to the mist. There is a passage from the 
Glacier del Goj to the Val Ciamoseretto, marked on Dr. Baretti’s sketch 
map under the name Bocchetta del Gias, but this is considerably 
farther off the Tresenta than the descent followed. If the passage be 
thought worthy of a name it might be called Bocchetta del Goj. The 
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party then descended the Val Ciamoreretto as far as the junction with 
the path that winds round the mountain-side to the Vallone del Roe, 
then, following this Jatter track, rejoined their morning’s route, and so re- 
gained Ceresole. Approximate times—ascent 8 hours, descent 64 hours. 
This expedition, though long, is most interesting as explaining the 
topography of the mountains on the south side of the Grand Paradis. 
It may be mentioned here that the C. A. I. intend building a large 
cahane above the chalet of Mont Corvé, to facilitate the ascent of the 
Grand Paradis and its neighbours; from this cabane the ascent of the 
Tresenta could be effected in very much less time than from the 
Stabilimento. 


Mont Blanc District. 


SeconD PEAK OF THE AIGUILLE DU MipiI. June 26.—Mr. C. D. 
Cunningham, accompanied by Emile Rey and a porter, made the 
first ascent of this point. Having slept at the Pierre Pointue the 
party started at 2.30 a.m., and ascending by the rocks which form 
the north-westerly buttress of the Aiguille du Midi, struck the large 
couloir running up between the two peaks at 8 o’clock. From this 
point to the well-marked col between the two peaks Rey had to cut 
steps (2 hrs. 10 min.). The rocks forming the second peak were 
found to be difficult, three quarters of an hour being spent in mount- 
ing them from the col. The summit was gained at 11, and the 
Montanvert, by the Glacier du Géant, by 6 o'clock. 

Les P£RIADES FROM THE GLACIER DU Mont Matuet. July 28.—The 
game party made this ascent. Starting from the Montanvert at 3 a.m. 
they arrived at the rocks at the base of the peak at 7. The ascent of 
these was extremely easy, with the exception of the last fifty feet, and 
occupied 3 hours. The Montanvert was reached at 2 o’clock. The 
Périades were ascended for the first time, on the previous day, from 
the Glacier du Géant, by M. Paul Perret and his guides, 

Mont Branc pu Tacut (4,249 métres = 13,941 feet). August 13. 
—Mr. C. D. Cunningham, accompanied by Emile Rey, Ed. Cupelin, 
and Michel Savioz, ascended this peak. Having slept at the cabane 
on the Col du Géant they started at 3.30 and arrived at the foot of the 
peak at 6 a.m. The summit was reached at 8.15. During the last 
two hours a good deal of step-cutting had to be done, and the party 
experienced considerable difficulty in crossing the snow bridges. From 
the summit of Mont Blanc du Tacul the party gained the Mont 
Maudit in 2 hours. The return to Chamonix was made by the 
Corridor and the Grands Mulets. The Tacul was apparently ascended 
on July 31, 1855, by Sir J. H. Ramsay’s party,* though this may 
mean that he only gained the ridge and not its highest point; f but 
this latter point is expressly stated to have been reached by one of the 
members of Messrs. Hudson and Kennedy’s party on August 7, 1855. 
On the whole question see Durier’s ‘ Mont Blanc,’ 2nd edition, 317-8. 


* A.J. vol. viii. ‘Modern Mountaineering,’ p. 14. ¢ A. J. vol. ix. p. 105. 
+ Where there’sa Will there’s a Way (1856), p. 16. 
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Monte Rosa District. 


Kiennorn or Strawcpett (3,755 métres = 12,520 feet). July 25. 
—A party, consisting of two English ladies, Rev. C. J. Ord, Rev. F. 
Baylis, and Mr. W. E. Utterson-Kelso, with Peter Knubel, Adolf and 
Xavier Andermatten, J. M. Blumenthal, and A. Gentinetta, made the 
first ascent of this peak. Starting from Randa, they passed by the 
usual gite for the Tischhorn and gained the Kien gletscher, up which 
they went under the rocks of the peak, rather to the N. of a long snow 
aréte, which culminates in the desired summit. Thence, by cutting no 
less than 1,150 steps on the slope leading up to the aréte (for which 
A. Andermatten deserves great credit), the top was gained (8.35 from 
Randa, including halts). The rocky ridge running up towards the 
Tiaschhorn seemed to be impracticable. The view was very fine. In 
half an hour the party regained the glacier, and Randa 3.25 later 
(including halts). The snow on the aréte was in excellent condition. 
The ladies of the party had previously made an unsuccessful attempt 
on the peak from the Tiisch valley. 

Laquinuorn From Laquinsocg (13,323 feet). August 11.—Mr. Ut- 
terson-Kelso, and two English ladies, guided by Peter Knubel, J. M. 
Blumenthal, and J. P. Zurbriicken, made this ascent, it is believed, for 
the first time on record. The aréte was mainly followed, the rocks 
being often very steep and sometimes covered with soft snow. The 
ascent from the pass took 54 hours (including halts). The return was 
made by the ordinary route. 

TAscHHorn (14,757 feet) From THE S.E. August 30.— Mra. 
E. P. Jackson, with Aloys Pollinger and M. Truffer as guides, 
ascended the Taschhorn from Fee by a route that does not appear to 
have been previously taken. Leaving the hotel at 1.30 a.m. they fol- 
lowed the usual way for the Mischabel Joch to within an hour below 
the top of the pass; here turning to the right towards the south-eastern 
side of the mountain they ascended the glacier to a ridge of rock 
leading up towards the S. aréte. These rocks at first were easy and 
good; afterwards they became much steeper and more broken, and 
near the top gradually disappeared in steep slopes of snow. The S. 
aréte was struck at 10.45 a.m., close to the base of the final peak, and 
the summit gained half an hour later. The descent was made to 
Randa by the ordinary route. This route does not in any place come 
near that taken in 1876 by Messrs. Watson and Wethered, and joins 
that followed by Mr. J. Jackson at the point where the S. aréte is 
struck, after all the real work is done. 

STRAHLHORN BY THE S.E. Face (13,759 feet). September 11.—Mr. 
W. F. Donkin, with the guides Basil Andermatten of Stalden and 
his brother, Josef Marie, ascended the Strahlhorn by the S.E. rock 
face. Leaving Zermatt at 3°00 a.m. with the intention of crossing to 
Mattmark and making the ascent next day, they reached the Schwarz- 
berg Weissthor at 10, and after an inspection of the mountain with 
the telescope decided to try it at once. They descended the snow slopes 
of the Schwarzberg glacier for about 40 minutes, making for the base 
of the Strahlhorn, and then climbed firm and easy rocks bearing to the 
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right, and soon reached the upper narrow end of the conspicuous snow 
slope which runs down eastwards and joins the glacier below. Crossing 
this, they were at the foot of the cliffs which apparently rise directly 
to the summit, Towards the right these form a magnificent wall, quite 
perpendicular; directly overhead they are very steep, but appeared: 
assailable. Climbing upwards and bearing to the left, the party got up 
a short but difficult couloir nearly blocked with masses of icicles, and 
over some sloping rocks to the left covered with snow; this was the 
most difficult part of the climb. They were scarcely out of the couloir 
when a mass of icicles from far above came down it in a torrent of 
broken ice. Traversing upwards to the right, so as to get more under 
shelter of the cliffs, they climbed steep but pretty firm rocks for some 
way, then up a narrow but easy couloir, and above that up a succession 
of steep buttresses of very broken but firm rocks, making for the right- 
hand end of a snow aréte which abuts on the south side of the rocks 
they were climbing, and which is seen on the sky line during the whole 
of the ascent. Cutting through the cornice the party got over on to 
the gentle snow slope which runs up from the direction of the Weissthor, | 
and turning to the right followed what was no doubt the route taken by 
Messrs. Boyson and Penfold in 1872 (‘ Alpine Journal,’ vi. 296). It 
led up easy rocks to a short and narrow snow aréte, then up a rock 
buttress to the final snow aréte of the peak, which was not reached till 
5 p.m., the ascent from the glacier having occupied 6 hours. The 
weather had changed, and the last two hours of the ascent were made 
in fog and falling snow. The change in the wind, which had been 
north for some days, doubtless caused the fall of icicles mentioned 
above; several other similar falls of ice occurred during the day, but 
no falling stones were seen. Leaving the summit immediately, the 
party had some difficulty in finding the Adler pass on account of 
the fog; but steering by the help of an echo from the Rimpfischhorn 
they came pretty straight upon it, and got down to the moraine of the 
Findelen glacier before nightfall, reaching Zermatt by moonlight at 
10.40 p.m. The climb, which would be better taken from Mattmark, 
is highly recommended. ‘There is a good choice of routes on the face, 
the one followed being probably neither the best nor easiest, though 
there appears to be no danger from falling stones. 


Bernese Oberland. 


Gross SCHRECKHORN BY THE N.W. AR&TE. August 7.—Messrs. J. 
Stafford Anderson and G. P. Baker, with Ulrich Almer and Aloys 
Pollinger, starting from the Schwarzenegg hut at 3.30 a.m., cut up the 
centre of the great couloir, and gained its summit at 5.40. Steering 
N.W. for 15 minutes, then N.E., they reached the bergschrund (20 
minutes’ halt), and by means of a prominent rocky rib gained the crest 
of the ridge between the Gross and Klein Schreckhorn at 7.30. Thence 
they climbed along the crest of the great N.W. aréte, being now and 
then forced on to its N.E. face. The summit was gained at 10.40 in 
misty and thickening weather, and the descent (10.50-1.35) effected 
by the ordinary route in the midst of a blinding storm of hail, snow, 
and sleet. The rocks of the N.W. aréte were very steep, but, with 
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the exception of two or three bad places, no great difficulties were en- 
countered. In fine weather the new route would be comparatively 


easy and quite short. 
Adula District. 


Lentaworn (10,620 feet). August 29.——-Mr. M. Holzmann, with 

hann Giger, of Vals Platz, left Zervreila at 4.30 a.M., crossed at the 

ampertsch Alp to the right bank of the Rhine, went up the Lenta 
valley along the stream for 4 hr., and then ascended towards the 
N.W. branch of the Giifer glacier. At the S. base of the Furketlihorn 
they turned S., passed under the E. face of the Lenta-Schwarzhorn, 
walked up to the crest of the ridge on their right, and, following it, 
arrived on the summit of the Lentahorn at 8.20. They found no 
traces of a previous ascent, and no record of one seems to exist. They 
descended to the Giifer glacier, and reascending reached in 45 mins. 
the Giiferhorn (11,132 feet). Thence, instead of taking the usual 
route towards the Lenta Liicke, they descended in a S.E. direction the 
rocks and the small glacier hanging over the N. side of the Rheinwald 
Firn, passed along the S. slope of the Salahorn to the Platten Schlucht, 
and returned down the Kanal glacier and Kanal valley to Zervreila. 
The whole expedition, exclusive of halts, took only 7 hrs. 25 mins. 


Among the new expeditions made by non-members of the Club 
several deserve notice. 

On August 22 MM. Francois Arnollet and Greyfié de Bellecombe, 
with the two Amiez of Pralognan, ascended the second peak (3,806 
métres) of the Grande Casse (the monarch of the Tarentaise Alps) by the 
rocks of the southern face above the Lac Rond. The route is described 
as difficult and dangerous. ‘The lateness of the hour and the bad con- 
dition of the snow prevented the party from following the easy ordinary 
route from the second to the highest peak. 

On August 21 M. Charles Rabot made the first ascent of the true 
highest peak of Lapland, Kebneknaisse (2,160 métres), the summit 
consisting of a fine snow corniche compared to that on the Moming Pass. 
The ascent was made in 4.55 from the bivouac by a great glacier, and 
a couloir which led the party to the W. ridge of the peak and so to the 
top. The descent was made by the S. slope, which was very steep and 
took 4.50. Tothe N. the peak is precipitous. The Alpine character 
of these regions is described as being very marked. 


ALPINE NOTES. 


Winter Mertinc anD Dinner.—The Annual General Meeting of 
the Club will be held at 8.30 p.m. on Tuesday, December 18. The 
Picture Exhibition and Winter Dinner will be held at Willis’ Rooms 
on the afternoon and evening of Wednesday, December 19. 

MouNTAINEERING IN THE HimaLayas.—The following extracts from 
Mr. Graham’s letters, sent us for publication by the friend to whom they 
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were addressed, will doubtless be perused with great interest by our 
readers:—‘ Camp under Nanda Devi, 14,000 feet, July 22.—We left 
Nynee Tal on the 24th, and reached Rini, close to the peaks, intwelve days. 
Very little sport anda great deal of rain. We should have done it 
quicker but for Boss being very seedy. Then at Rini our troubles began. 
First, it is almost impossible even to reach the mountains, as they 
stand back, and are only reached by deep and impassable gullies through 
which enormous streams dash. The result is that you have to make a 
series of ascents to reach the highest peaks. Well, we started for 
Dunagiri, 23,184 ft. After twice passing over peaks of 17,000 ft. and 
18,000 ft. respectively, we reached its foot on the fifth day, and camped 
on the glacier, at the height of 18,400 ft. I had to send the coolies 
back, as the brutes had eaten a fortnight’s food in five days. Well, 
we started early next morning. The climb was decidedly difficult. 
All these peaks are much steeper than the average Swiss peaks. About 
halfway up, Kaufmann, who had the least touch of fever, gave out, 
and Boss and I went on alone. At 1.30 we had reached at least 
22,500 ft., as we were considerably above a neighbouring peak, 22,300 ft. 
The summit was in sight, a steep snow slope broken with rock. Another 
half-hour would have put us on the top, when a sudden and violent 
snowstorm arose, and we were obliged to turn back. How we got 
down some very awkwatd slopes I do not know. It was the most dan- 
gerous work I ever did. We reached our camp, but could get no fire, 
everything wet, and passed a most awful night. The next day we had 
to leave, as provisions were short, and the peak would not be ready for 
another week. ‘Though beaten back, we have solved the air problem. 
There is no more difficulty in breathing at 22,500 ft. than at 12,500 ft. 
We returned to Rini, and have since been trying to get to Nanda Devi, 
25,669 ft., the Indian Matterhorn. We should have reached it yesterday, 
but ten ccolies out of sixteen bolted, so we are reduced to swagging, 
and shall reach the peak to-morrow. The weather is very bad, rain 
every day ; but we have got twenty days’ provisions with us, and will 
exhaust them before we turn. One thing I should have mentioned in 
my last. The peak Kang La, which Imboden and I ascended, is either 
20,500 ft. or 20,800 ft. according to the two known surveys; so that I 
shall not return quite empty-handed. 

‘Nynee Tal, Aug. 13, 1883.—Returned to civilisation yesterday after 
great troubles. The rest of our coolies bolted from Nanda Devi; the 
weather became hopeless, and we had to swag back, 69 lbs. per man, 
over most awful ground. My back still aches when I think of it. We 
_ managed to bag another peak, which I have taken the liberty of' calling 
Mount Monal, on account of the quantity of these fine birds upon its 
lower slopes. Height, 22,326 ft. by Government survey. We also 
tried as a tour de force a magnificent aiguille 21,001 ft , but were stopped | 
about 800 ft. from the top. Phctos were an entire failure, all the 
apparatus having been smashed or injured over the villanous ground. 
I am starting for Darjeeling to-morrow, where I hope to have one more 
try at the giants, and if I fail, leave it for better men than myself.’ 

CiimBinc IN New ZeaLaAND.—Herr v. Lendenfeld has sent to the 
editor details of the ascent of the Hochstetter Dom made by himself 
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and his wife, without guides, on March 25 last (see last number of the 
‘Alpine Journal,’ p. 301). The ascent took 12.50 from the bivouack 
at the bend of the great Tasman glacier (including 40 minutes’ halt). 
The party were obliged to sit astride of the summit—a narrow ridge 
without a cornice—but the view, and specially the sunset, are de- 
scribed as most glorious, Great part of the descent was made by moon- 
light, 13.20 being taken back to the bivouac. Herr v. Lendenfeld 
states that it is probably the easiest mountain in the group. As 
regards the scenery, he is inclined to place the New Zealand glacier 
in the same rank as the Glockner or Ortler groups, and is of opinion 
that there is nothing in New Zealand to compare with the views from 
the great Zermatt peaks. He has very kindly sent the Club a pho- 
tographic copy of his survey of the Tasman glacier, besides a number 
of other interesting photographs, including a large panorama from the 
moraine of the Tasman glacier. These have been deposited in the 
Club rooms, where they can be admired by members of the Club. 

AIGUILLE DU Dru.—This peak, of which but two ascents had pre- 
viously been made, viz. by Messrs. Dent and Hartley in 1878,* and by 
Messrs. Baumann and Cullinan in 1879,f has been twice scaled this 
summer by members of the Club. 

On August 26, Mr. C. D. Cunningham, with Emile Rey, Edouard 
Cupelin, and Michel Savioz, having bivouacked the previous night at 
the higher gite used by Messrs, Baumann and Cullinan in 1879, made 
the third ascent, reaching the summit at about 9 a.M., and returning to 
Montanvert about 3 p.m.; while two days later Mr. W. E. Davidson, 
accompanied by Emile Rey and Michel Savioz, made the fourth 
ascent of the mountain and the first direct from Montanvert without 
sleeping out. 

Mr. Davidson writes: ‘ We left the Montanvert Hotel at 3.40 a.m., 
reaching (without halts) the higher sleeping-place at 6.15 a.m., and 
(with halts) the bergschrund at 7.50 a.Mm., and the summit at 11 a.m. 

‘ As the long ladder fixed immediately below the col by Mr. Dent in 
his first ascent was now in an extremely insecure condition, we were 
anxious, if possible, to dispense with its services, and this we effected 
without much difficulty by a very slight détour upwards to the col, and 
thence sideways and downwards to the ledge to which this ladder alone 
had hitherto given access. Immediately before arriving on this ledge 
it is necessary to descend a smovth and vertical rock wall, some 25 feet 
in height, and here we securely fixed a rope, which, as we thought it 
safer to remove the ricketty ladder altogether, we have left for the 
benefit of future climbers. (Mem.: in ASCENDING the mountain this 
rope must be DESCENDED, and vice versd.) We also entirely avoided 
those difficulties higher up which are to be encountered in the ice-filled 
couloir so graphically described by Mr. Dent, and which was probably 
the nastiest place on the whole mountain, by passing a few feet more to 
the right, where the rocks were found to afford a perfectly easy passage 
unsuspected and unseen from below. In other respects the route 
followed was almost identically the same by which the first ascent was 
made; nor, I think, would it be easy further to improve upon it. 


* Alpine Journal, vol. ix. pp. 185-200. + hid. p. 381. 
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‘ The summit was left again at 11.45 a.m., and the Montanvert regained 
at 5.40 p.m., the total time occupied from the Montanvert and back 
being just 14 hours, of which, however, not quite 11 hours were 
“actual walking.” On the peak itself, the ascent from schrund to 
summit took 24+ hours, and the descent from summit to schrund 
24 hours “ actual walking.” 

‘Emile Rey has now led three out of the four ascents of this peak; of 
his wonderful powers as a rock-climber it is naturally superfluous here 
to speak. Michel Savioz, however, is not so well known; he proved 
himself quite worthy of his leader, and he is not only a capital crags- 
man but, in all respects, a most promising and rising guide.’ 

On August 6, Mr. J. Walker Hartley, with the guides Emile and 
Joseph Rey of Courmayeur, made the second ascent of the lower peak 
of the Aiguille du Dru. The rocks of the upper portion of the peak 
were found to be exceedingly difficult, much more so than those of 
the true Aiguille du Dru. 

FINSTERAARHORN BY THE 8. Arfte.— Mr. J. P. Farrar sends the 
following interesting note :—‘ Accompanied by Mr. C. Blezinger, with 
the Tyrolese guides Peter Dangl and J. Kederbacher, of Ramsau, 
Salzkammergut, I left the Eggischhorn Hotel at 1 p.m. on August 10, 
and reached the Oberaarjoch in 6} hours, including half an hour halt. 
A new hut, reported in the Swiss papers to be finished, was found to be 
represented by a few boards. It is to be erected on the right hand of, 
and rather below the summit of, the pass (ascending from the W.). 
Leaving a cold bivouac at 3.10 a.m. on the 11th, Dang] led across the 
Studer Firn towards the S. aréte of the Finsteraarhorn. The point 
aimed at was a snow-saddle on the S. aréte, just above three very 
prominent rock-towers, at about four-fifths of the distance from the 
Rothhornsattel to the summit. At first over steep snow, and finally 
up avery steep ice-slope, some careful step-cutting led, at 6 a.M., to 
the aréte (10 min. halt on way). The corrected aneroid reading was 
4,048 m. Kederbacher now went to the front. A tempestuous wind 
and two or three cornices demanded care in following the ridge, which 
is not unlike the final ridge on the Schreckhorn. At 7.40 a.m. (20 
min. halt on way) an elevation on the aréte (reading 4,175 m.) was 
reached, which for the last hour had masked the true summit. Seen 
from this elevation the true summit rises, a huge rock pyramid, 300 ft. 
overhead. A slight and short descent led to the foot of the final peak. 
A splendid attempt of Kederbacher’s to follow the now almost perpen- 
dicular aréte had, partly owing to the wind, to be abandoned. On the 
right the flank is practically perpendicular. On the left or W. side 
several spurs or minor arétes abut at right angles against the main or 
S. aréte, and plunge down to the Vieschergletscher. Traversing these 
spurs horizcntally for about 40 ft., and bearing slightly to the left, it 
was possible, by getting round a very difficult corner over a highly in- 
clined smooth slab, to drop into a small steep couloir filled with ice— 
and which joins a larger couloir descending to the Viescher glacier. 
Climbing out of the small couloir by the rocks on its W. side, the 
summit was reached in a few minutes, at 10.45, the last 300 ft. having 
occupied nearly three hours. Quitting it at 10.50 the Eggischhorn 
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Hotel was reached, vid the Viescher glacier, at 6.30, including 1 hr. 
25 min. halt. The two Tyrolese were splendid throughout, and fully 
sustained their reputation. The route followed appears to correspond 
exactly with that of Dr. Meyer’s famous first ascent in August 1812, 
the authenticity of which Herr Studer, the veteran member of the 
S. A. C., defends with so much ability in vol. xvii. (pp. 407-424) of 
the Jahrbuch of his club,* and tends to confirm his account in every 
way. Meyer would appear to have remained behind on the minor 
elevation mentioned; his description of the appearance of the final 
’ peak from this point is perfect, and can only be that of an eye-witness. 
His guides then attacked the final peak, and a further confirmation lies 
in the perfect accord of the time taken over this portion by the parties 
of 1812 and 1883, viz. three hours. But even more signally was the 
doubt that Hugi cast on Meyer's statement, that he had seen his guides 
on the actual summit, refuted, inasmuch as a party (Mr. Arthur 
Woods with little P. Baumann and another) was on the summit at the 
same time as we were on the minor summit (4,175 m.)on the S. aréte, 
and each was perfectly visible to the other, almost within speaking 
distance, when Mr. Woods was on the S. end of the summit ridge. 
Ascents by the 8. aréte have been made in 1876 by the late Mr. 
Cordier,f who, however, appears to have followed a somewhat different 
and quicker { route over the last 300 ft., and later by Mr. Seymour 
Hoare.’ 

Notes FROM THE ITALIAN ALps.—Travellers in the Graians will 
find that the accommodation at Ceresole Reale (Val d’Orco) has been 
improved. A new inn (Albergo della Levanna) has this year been 
opened close to the old ‘Stabilimento.’ At both houses the food and 
cookery are excellent. 

Starting from the Levanna inn on August 18, Mr. H. A. Beachcroft 
and myself (with Francois Devouassoud of Chamonix as guide) made 
the ascent of the Charforon (11,885 feet). The final climb was taken 
from the col described by Mr. Yeld.4 Eleven hours, exclusive of 
halts, should be allowed for the expedition. On a subsequent day the 
same party ascended the Bellagarda (9,577 feet), one of the smaller 
peaks to the south of Ceresole, and were well repaid by the beauty of 
the view. 

The amount of snow found this year on the southern side of Monte 
Viso prevented any ascents from being made during the earlier part of 
the season. Our own ascent, made so late as August 28, occupied a 
considerably longer time than usual owing to this cause. We found 
the accommodation at the Alpetto chalets good of its kind. These 
chalets can easily be reached from Crissolo in less than three hours’ 
walking, and may be used with advantage by those who are unable to 
start in time for the Sacripante hut, or who wish to save themselves 
the trouble of carrying fuel. 


* Cf. Alpine Journal, vol. viii., ‘ Modern Mountaineering,’ pp. 65-7. 

ft Cf. Alpine Journal, vol. viii. pp. 262-9. 

{ Studer is in error (S. A. C. Jahrbuch, xvii. p. 416), as Cordier’s time was 
1}, not 24 hours. 

§ Alpine Journal, vol, xi. p. 26. 
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First-rate quarters in the Tenda district may be found at the Cer- 
tosa di Pesio, an old Carthusian monastery now a pension, which 
stands in the valley of Pesio, on the northern side of the Apennines, 
just east of the Col di Tenda. An omnibus for the Certosa starts 
during the season from the Cuneo railway station on the arrival of the 
afternoon train from Turin. The building itself, which is in almost 
perfect preservation, is charmingly situated amidst woods. The peak 
of Besimauda, an easy 34 hours’ walk from the monastery, affords in 
clear weather a magnificent panorama of the chain of the Alps. On 
the morning of September 3 we saw the Monte Rosa group with won- 
derful distinctness, and could even make out the Disgrazia. At the 
head of the valley of Pesio lies an easy pass known as the Croce di 
Malaberga, from which the village of Tenda can be reached by the 
Rio Freddo valley. Three hours (exclusive of halts) should be allowed 
for the ascent to the Col, and about four for the descent to Tenda. 
Bartolomeo Gasto can be recommended as a porter. 

Tuomas H. Carson. 

Notes FRoM CaMPFER.—I send a short account of an attempt on 
Piz Corvatsch by a new route, which was frustrated by the weather. 
Leaving Campfer at 4 a.m. with Christian Twfili, I reached the summit 
of a lower peak lying N., from which the way appeared easy. Being 
unwilling to get into fog, however, we descended, and made the ascent 
of Castellatsch, or the highest of some curious-shaped, tower-like rocks 
that may readily be seen from the valley. We found them of slaty 
formation and unstable. As the middle portion overhangs the lower, 
and the only way of approaching the structure, if it may be so called, 
is by a steep ridge, Tiiffli, being last, had considerable difficulty in 
getting down. I do not think any one is likely to ascend it again. A 
small cairn of upright slates was erected on the top in such a way as 
to be visible at Campfer. 

On August 15, 1880, with two friends, an attempt was made to ascend 
Piz Surlei by the small glacier, which was defeated. On the fcllowing 
day, alone with Tiiffli, I accomplished it: Campfer 5.45, top of Piz 
Obacotschna 8.40, top of Surlei 9.40; left 10.10, Campfer 12.0; 
total, 54 hours’ actual climbing. Chamois very numerous. : 

A few weeks before, on Piz Nair, I observed the rare phenomenon, the 
Spectre of the Brocken, in great perfection. My situation was between 
the sun and a cloud, and in the edge or border of the cloud. Being 
on the summit of a ridge my shadow was thrown on to the vapour, and 
appeared surrounded by a circle of prismatic colours. In these cases 
the observer sees his own shadow, and that of any one else near is 
invisible to him; this phenomenon must be distinguished from a mere 
shadow cast upon a cloud, as when an aéronaut sees the shadow of 
his balloon. H. W. Seron Karr. 

Dent DE Morcies.—On September 17 last, accompanied by a lady 
and guided by Adolf Andermatten, I ascended the second peak of 
the Dent de Morcles from the Glacier des Martinets. Starting from 
Bex, the party reached the glacier by the Créte de Javernaz, then 
mounted the glacier to the foot of the N. wall of the mountain, which 
was scaled by means of a steep rock couloir, and then snow and rocks, 
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the ridge between the two peaks being struck near the base of the lower, 
the top of which was attained in a few minutes. This peak is 2,938 
métres in height, while the higher one is 2,974 metres; but the former 
is more difficult of access if the ordinary route be followed, and is con- 
sequently very rarely ascended. From it the higher peak may be 
reached direct, but it saves time and trouble to pass along the Grand 
Vire on the S.W. side of the mountain, and reach the peak by a 
couloir on the same side. The party regained Bex the same evening, 
but, as Bex lies very low, the ascent is best undertaken from Les Plans 
de Fréniéres (two hours farther on), which is reached by a good char 
road, and where there is a good inn. The char road continues to the 
Pont du Nant, whence a good view of the N. side of the Dent is 
gained. From Les Plans the ascent should take about five hours, and 
the descent to Bex by the Grand Vire and Morcles should take about 
the same time. W. E. Utrerson-KE so. 


REVIEW. 


Die Gletscher der Vorzeit in den Karpathen und den Mittelgebirgen Deutsch- 
lands. Von J. Partsch. (W. Koebner, Breslau: 1882.) 


The earlier part of this work gives the results of the personal 
investigations of the author as to the traces of ancient glacial action in 
the Carpathian and other ranges of Central Europe; the latter part is 
chiefly occupied by the discussion of more theoretical questions con- 
nected with the action of glaciers. The first chapter is devoted to 
describing the remains of glaciers in the Hohe Tatra, a district of the 
Central Carpathians between the Kopa Pass and Goryvzkova. This 
has been carefully investigated, and the result of the author’s work is 
indicated on a map, showing that formerly the valleys of the district 
were occupied by glaciers, which, however, do not appear to have 
passed the limits of the hill region. The second chapter deals with the 
district of the Riesengebirge; the third with the Bohmerwald, Harz, 
Schwarzwald, and other ranges of Central Europe, where, also, the 
author finds traces of glacial action. The later part of the book is 
chiefly devoted to more theoretical questions—as the climate of the 
glacial epoch, and the former extension of the ice. In regard to these 
the author appears to have made himself well acquainted (no light 
task) with the literature of the subject, and states very fairly the 
various opinions. But we cannot say that he appears to us to add 
materially to the controversy. The assumptions which are tacitly made 
by previous upholders of the more extreme views as to the extent of 
glaciers and their capability as agents of erosion are made by him; there 
is the same avoidance of grappling with the main difficulties on which 
the opponents of these views insist. For instance, it is easy to deter- 
mine the former extent of land ice by the presence of boulder clay, on 
the hypothesis of this being a ground moraine; but what if there be 
no such thing as a ground moraine, except as a very unimportant and 
secondary phenomenon? What if there be no proof of a glacier being 
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capable of distributing its materials as the boulder clay is distributed ? 
No proof, in short, that in a comparatively level country it could climb 
up hill and down dale, like an icy caterpillar with the ground moraine 
sticking beneath its belly? The author is very careful and conscientious 
in collecting and setting forward all that has been said upon the 
subject, but, as it seems t> us, he does not always succeed in meeting 
those points in the arguments of the more moderate glacialists which, 
to the latter, appear to be of the greatest weight. 


Errata in last Number. 


Pages 301-2, passim, for ‘ Von Lindenfeld ’ read ‘ Von Lendenfeld.’ 
» 302-4, ,, » ‘Besimanda’ read ‘ Besimauda.’ 
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ApprReEss. By Prof. T. G. Bonney, President. 
(Delivered before the Alpine Club, December 18, 1883.) 


| ia many respects I am conscious, during my term of office, of 
having fallen short of the standard established by my 
predecessor, but I shall endeavour in parting from you to follow 
the practice which he commenced of delivering a valedictory 
address. 
_ In all societies it is a useful thing, from time to time, to go 
through a process of what may be called stock-taking, when a 
glance is cast backwards on the past and forwards on the 
future. Three years since your late President, Mr. C. FE. 
Mathews, sketched for you the growth of mountaineering and 
the earlier history of our Club: to-night, then, I propose to 
limit my retrospect to the period of my office, and to look for- 
ward somewhat to the future. 

The customary first duty of a President on these occasions is 
amelancholy one. It is to enumerate the losses which have be- 
fallen the fraternity over which he presides. Ours during my 
time of office have been exceptionally heavy. Last summer 
there was blotted from our list a name which, though rarely asso- 
ciated with Alpine expeditions, was one of which we were justly 
proud. In William Spottiswoode, President of the Royal Society, 
not only we, but England, lost a man of the highest intellectual 
gifts, of exceptional practical ability, and of a rare nobility of 
character. His worth was evidenced, if proof were needed, 
by the crowds of mourners who followed his body to its resting 
place in Westminster Abbey. Another loss, which like the 
last we may almost call premature, befell us in the spring of 
the preceding year, when a brief illness which seized him in 
the neighbourhood of the Alps took from us one whose face 
all knew, whose friendship many deeply valued. In Thomas 
Woodbine Hinchliff we lost one who, as our first secretary, 
had tended this Club through its earlier and less vigorous 
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years, we lost one who had occupied this chair with no less 
efficiency, and we lost besides a man whose affection for the 
Alps, as for all whom he loved, grew stronger rather than 
weaker with advancing years. A monument, simple as became 
the man, yet strong and lasting as befits our friendship, will 
record our regret; it will be placed on the slopes of the 
Riffelberg, among the noblest peaks of the Pennines, amid the 
scenes where he won his spurs in climbing and in literature. 

To these losses others have been added which from their 
circumstances we may call sadder. We used to make it almost 
a boast that accidents very rarely befell the members of our 
Club. Of late we have been unable to claim any such immu- 
nity. That muster-roll of death which was contributed to a 
recent number of our Journal by my predecessor, Mr. C. E. 
Mathews, under the title The Alpine Obituary, records the 
earlier of these, and embodies some emphatic cautions which 
we shall do well to remember. Our Club could ill spare such 
men as Mr. Penhall; and in Professor F. M. Balfour our loss 
was shared by a far wider circle. Seldom have so many 
gifts been united in one man. He possessed great intellec- 
tual powers; his character combined most felicitously inde- 
pendence of thought, soundness of judgment, and sweetness of 
temper; a vigorous constitution, and abundant energy, incited 
and enabled him to labour, while his private means sufficed 
to free him from the anxieties and the hindrances which so 
often beset men of science. Of these many advantages he had 
already made such use, that at thirty he had attained a position 
in the world of science which to many earnest workers barely 
comes with grey hairs. It is hard for one who valued him as I 
did to speak in measured terms on such a loss. Francis Mait- 
land Balfour was in science another Marcellus: let me pay the 
last due of friendship in the poet’s words: 


manibus date lilia plenis, 
Purpureos spargam flores . . et fungar inani 
Munere ! 


Though not members of our Club, we cannot forget the loss 
of such trusty guides as Andreas Maurer, Johann Petrus, 
and Peter Rubi, or of more than one mountaineer, who, like 
Mr. Gabbett, has met with a premature death among the peaks 
and glaciers of the Alps; for if ‘one touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin!’ surely this is true of our pursuit, and 
in the common love of the mountains we recognise a bond of 


fraternity, and a duty of sympathy, which must never be 
forgotten. | 
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My retrospect of sorrow is ended—let me turn to events 
of a brighter kind. One of the earliest incidents of my term 
of office was the very successful gathering in the lecture 
theatre of the Royal Institution, when our friend Mr. Whym- 
per detailed before a crowded audience, including his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, the results of his explorations 
of the Equatorial Andes. All must have felt on this occasion 
that had the Alpine Club needed any justification of its exist- 
ence, it was supplied by that well-told narrative of perseverance 
crowned by success. [I had hoped that I might have also 
chronicled the publication of the volume in which the fuller 
details of these remarkable expeditions will be given, but I am 
glad to learn that it will appear shortly. None of the events 
of my term of office can be regarded as quite commensurate 
with the results of an expedition which included the scaling of 
Chimborazo and Cotopaxi, of Antisana and Pichincha, and 
other giants of almost equal size, but mountaineers have been 
by no means idle; peaks once supposed inaccessible have been 
trodden by the hob-nailed boot, and the pipe of conquest has 
been smoked at elevations where, as it was believed, man would 
have been barely able to draw an unsatisfying breath. In the 
Alps, the natural home of our Club, the last great summit has 
fallen, the Dent du Géant has had to bite the dust off the boots 
of trespassers. It fell a victim to the persevering assaults, I 
had almost said to the scientific siege, of Signor Alessandro 
Sella and his relatives, led by the guides Jean Joseph, Bat- 
tiste, and Daniel Maquignaz; but the first person to stand 
on the higher of the two rival pinnacles which form the actual 
summit was an Englishman, Mr. Graham, who, however, 
is not a member of our Club. Mr. Graham has of late been 
exploring the peaks and glaciers of the Himalayas. Diffi- 
culties of various kinds, among them the familiar one of finding 
porters who are fit for anything but to gormandise, have at 
present robbed him of the greater triumphs to which he aspired ; 
but he has scaled more than one mountain whose summit 
rises full four thousand feet above that of Mont Blanc, and 
has proved by his own experience that at a height of 22,500 
feet men can breathe with ease and comfort. He has con- 
firmed the experience of Mr. Whymper, and of others, that 
our lungs can, after a little acclimatisation, adapt themselves 
to respire the thin air at elevations where the atmospheric pres- 
sure 1s not much more than one-third of what it is at the ~ 
sea-level. It would appear, then, that what many, including ° 
myself, had deemed would be the greatest difficulty in the 
ascent of Kinchinjunga or Mount Everest, a difficulty of 
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respiration—at any rate when making serious exertion—is one 
which may disappear after a little time, and that the conquest 
of the highest Indian peaks may prove to be mainly a question 
of supplies. 

But perhaps the most complete success won by a member 
of our Club during my period of office is the ascent of Mount 
Cook in New Zealand by the Rev. W. S. Green. It is need- 
less, as we have had the pleasure of hearing his story in this 
room and of reading it in our Journal, for me to enlarge upon 
its details, especially as it has just appeared in a separate form. 
Suffice it to say that the ascent of Mount Cook by way of the 
Tasman glacier is evidently no easy task, and the summit 
was only won by the dogged perseverance and the systematic 
attack of Mr. Green and his two Swiss guides Emil Boss 
and Ulrich Kaufmann. It is evident that some of the peaks of 
this far distant group of Ao Rangi will test both the skill and 
the courage of the Alpine climber. They are, indeed, sur- 
passed in elevation by the chief districts of the European Alps, 
but as they rise from plains but little above sea-level the 
heights of the summits above the valleys are almost greater 
than in Switzerland. Among some of the latest items of news 
from the Antipodes we learn that Dr. von Lendenfeld and his 
wife have succeeded in ascending the Hochstetter Dome, a 
snowy summit which Mr. Green compares to the Cima di Jazi 
on a large scale. Evidently it is also more difficult, as a great 
number of steps had to be cut; and the travellers, who were 
without professional assistance, were out for twenty-four hours. 

The attractions of Norway as a field for mountaineering 
have been depicted to us by Mr. Cecil Slingsby. My own 
knowledge of the country, though but slight, enables me to 
say that in several districts there is no lack of rocky peaks and 
of extensive glaciers which are still either untouched or but 
little known. I cannot, however, say that I rate the inland 
scenery—notwithstanding the much vaunted charms of the 
fjords—so highly as I do that of the Alps; moreover, the 
comparative desolation of the upper valleys and of the fjelds 
will make it necessary for the traveller to carry with him a 
considerable amount of baggage, and so render the thorough 
exploration of a Norwegian mountain chain a matter of greater 
difficulty than the elevation of its peaks would lead us to 
anticipate. 

When we turn to the Alps, where our Club was conceived 
if not born, we find, as might be expected, that the list of new 
expeditions is shorter and less striking than was formerly the 
case. This cannot be a matter of surprise. The number of 
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first-class summits is limited, and, with the ascent of the 
Géant— already noticed—the last of them was conquered. 
Thus the present generation of Alpine climbers is obliged to 
content itself with the leavings of its predecessors, and be 
satisfied with the conquest of neglected second-class peaks, or 
to seek for variety in ‘old friends with a new face.’ Still, no 
small number of excursions of very considerable interest have 
been accomplished in one category or the other. Among the 
former perhaps those of most general interest are the ascents 
of the rival pinnacles of the Charmoz by Mr. Mummery and 
by the Messrs. Balfour; among the latter the new routes up 
the Pelvoux and the Viso, discovered by Mr. Coolidge ; up the 
Grivola, by Messrs. Baker and Yeld; up the Aiguille Verte, 
by Mr. Mummery; up the Dent Blanche and Schreckhorn, 
by Mr. Stafford Anderson; and up the Gross Lauteraarhorn, 
by Mr. Maund. In connection with this part of my subject we 
must not forget Mr. Yeld’s very thorough investigation of the 
Graians, or those yet more extensive and systematic explora- 
tions of Mr. Coolidge, which have now included every district 
from the Maritime Alps to the northern borders of the Taren- 
taise. Explorations of this kind, though less attractive to the 
ordinary traveller, have a real scientific value, as by them only 
the orography of the higher peaks can be accurately known 
and the errors in maps detected. In the ascent, also, of a 
familiar peak by a new route some of the interest of discovery 
can be awakened, and even well-known forms present them- 
selves in fresh aspects and in new combinations. But we 
shall do well to remember here that the untrodden way is not 
generally the safest way, and that there are cases where the 
old paths are in every sense better than the new. The events 
of the last three years, as well as others in our earlier history, 
have shown the need of close attention to the rules of the game 
in Alpine climbing. At the risk of being thought over- 
cautious, I would venture to remind some of the more ardent 
members of our Club that life is a great opportunity not to be 
thrown away lightly ; and that every accident due, or appa- 
rently due, to rashness, brings discredit upon our fraternity. 
It is of course extremely difficult to lay down any hard and 
fast definition of what constitutes unjustifiable risk in an ex~ 
cursion; the hour of the day, the condition of the snow, the 
nature of the season, often make all the difference between the 
safe and the dangerous. But I do not hesitate to say that. no 
~ sensible man ought to undertake an expedition on which he 
knows that the party must remain for a considerable time 
exposed to the fall of avalanches, whether of stone, of ice, or 
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of snow. For instance, I should say that the ascent of Mont 
Blanc by the ancien passage should only be undertaken in 
favourable seasons; that of the north side of the Roththal 
Sattel yet more rarely; and that of Monte Rosa from Macug- 
naga under no circumstances whatever. 

Two other variations in Alpine climbing have been intro- 
duced of late, and have become rather conspicuous in the 
records of the last two years. The one is ‘mountaineering 
without guides.’ Among expeditions thus accomplished the 
most remarkable is the ascent of the Disgrazia by a new route 
by Messrs. C. and L. Pilkington and Eustace Hulton. Of 
this practice I would merely say that while I hold it justifiable 
in the case of a few experienced travellers who have served 
along apprenticeship in Alpine climbing, it is not one for 
general imitation; it is a practice rather for past masters of the 
craft than for the youthful athlete, and if adopted by those 

whose acquaintance with the Alps is to be reckoned by weeks 
rather than by months, will certainly lead to disaster. The 
other variation, which is now becoming almost a common prac- 
tice, is that of making winter excursions in the Alps. Our 
Journal has recorded the experiences of several practised 
mountaineers. One whom our stern Salic law prevents us from 
numbering among our members has even written a book on 
‘ Winter in the Alps’ and her excursions on peaks and glaciers. 
It is evident that while at this season there is occasionally a 
danger from avalanches in spots which in summer time are far 
safer than the London streets, yet these can generally be 
avoided by one who is content to bide his time; and that great 
enjoyment can be obtained, and much novelty found, among 
familiar scenery. Strange as the fact may seem, it appears to 
be established that the temperature at considerable elevations 
is then not nearly so low as might be expected; so that to an 
ordinary mortal a winter climb is not incompatible with real 
enjoyment. While speaking on this topic I may call atten- 
tion to the attractions of our own hill countries in the winter 
time. These are, indeed, familiar to some of our members, 
but not so generally known, I think, as they deserve to be. I 
can truly say that three days spent some years since in the 
neighbourhood of Keswick, after a heavy snowfall, will long be 
among my most pleasant remembrances; and that the view 
then obtained from the top of Skiddaw on a clear mid-winter 
day was no unworthy rival to several of the more celebrated 
Alpine panoramas. 

But if, under ordinary circumstances, the Alps are well 
known to us, untrodden peaks and untravelled valleys of course 
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remain in abundance upon the globe. The ‘ frosty Caucasus,’ 
notwithstanding the explorations of my successor, Mr. C. Grove, 
of Mr. Freshfield, Mr. Moore, and others, still offers singular 
attractions; in the Andes are many summits still little known; 
New Zealand is far from exhausted; the Himalayas and the 
Hindu Koosh have been only touched; we have had North 
America held up to us as a field for mountaineering. But of 
these more distant regions we may truly say, ‘ Non cuivis 
homini contingit adire’—they require an amount of leisure 
time and an expenditure of money which must always place them 
beyond the reach of the majority of our members. To myself, 
for instance, an absence from England for more than six 
weeks has always been extremely difficult; of late years even 
that has been out of the question. For such, then, we must 
admit that there wiil soon be no more peaks to conquer or 
passes to make, but on that account is the life of an Alpine 
climber no longer worth the living ? Ido not hesitate to reply 
in the negative. The beauty of the snowfields and glaciers, 
of the peaks and the precipices, is unchanged, even if hundreds 
are familiar with them. Perhaps there is a little selfishness 
in the desire to be the first in contemplating some wonder of 
nature, or to be alone in our knowledge of some striking scene. 
I grant, indeed, that I should not care to have the snow 
littered with sandwich papers, or the peaks strewn with broken 
bottles. My enjoyment of a view is not enhanced by the 
presence of the ordinary tourist, nor do I feel his remarks im- 
proving either to my mind or my temper. I am not even 
prepared to accept in its fulness the dictum of so great an 
authority as Mr. Ruskin, that the ‘true beauty of the Alps is 
to be seen only where all may see it: the child, the cripple, 
the man of grey hairs.’ For, as it seems to me, there is no 
unique type of beauty in nature, and between each that is 
perfect of its kind comparison is not possible. There is a 
beauty of the Lake of Orta and of Loch Corruisk, of the Raft- 
sund and the Kyles of Bute, of the view from the Gérner 
Grat, and of that from the crest of the Apennines over the 
valley of the Arno—each attains perfection in its kind; each 
arouses and satisfies emotions of a different nature. Speaking 
for myself, now that I am compelled to avoid, during my too 
brief Alpine visits, any excessive fatigue or exposure, and to 
seek rest for the body as well as for the mind more than 
formerly, I have not found that the views from even such 
hackneyed peaks as the Weissmies and the Jungfrau seem less 
beautiful than they would have appeared a quarter of a century 
ago, or that I enjoy the less a quiet day on a glacier because 
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its scenery has become familiar. The charms of the Alps, as im 
all things that one loves well, increase as we know them better, 
and their health-giving power to body and to mind will con- 
tinue long after every possible pass has been crossed, and every 
peak ascended by every conceivable route. There is, then, 
no reason why the days of our Club should be numbered, 
because the Alps are in one sense ‘ played out.’ Its most 
pleasant aspect—a fraternity of those who love the mountains— 
will continue, even when its members, except in some rare 
instances, cease to be explorers. One difficulty only I foresee, 
that of providing papers for our evening meetings, and of 
filling our Journal. ‘This may have to be met (though I believe 
it has not yet arisen) by meeting rather less frequently and by 
longer intervals of publication. As bearing on this matter, I 
shall venture, in conclusion, to offer one or two suggestions as 
to work which still remains to be done in the Alps, and for 
which our Club affords special opportunities. Although the 
geography of the Alps is now well known, there is much to 
be learnt about their history and their relation to almost 
every branch of science. Now, I know that this last word will 
cause a shudder in some of my hearers. Let me, then, hasten 
to explain. I do not ask that scientific papers should be read 
at our evening meetings—their pleasant social character would 
be destroyed when subjects not of common interest were 
introduced—nor do I press for the admission of such papers 
into our Journal. For the sake of students it is better that 
elaborate communications of scientific value should be published 
in periodicals devoted to each special subject. As a student of 
science, I can speak feelingly of the weariness of flesh induced 
by hunting through volume after volume on the chance of 
finding a grain of wheat in a bushel of what is for one’s special 
purpose only chaff. I abstain from recommending it for the 
sake of the Editor, for I know well from experience in other 
fields that his soul would be vexed by receiving for one 
contribution of real value many which had already been 
‘declined with thanks,’ or ‘ordered to be printed in short 
abstract,’ by the councils of the scientific societies to which they 
had been previously submitted. But I think that a separate 
section in the Journal might with advantage be opened for the 
brief recording of observations of scientific interest which can 
without difficulty be made by the ordinary traveller, for stray 
jottings and scientific memoranda which have been taken on 
expeditions of no particular interest, or would have broken the 
continuity of a descriptive narrative, and if inserted therein have 
produced on many readers the effect of a bit of grit in a slice 
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of cake. Such, for example, as exceptional meteorological 
phenomena, or the occurrence of flowering plants at unusually 
high altitudes, where all that is needed is to read an aneroid, 
put a specimen in an envelope, and get it named by a good 
botanist after returning home. Further, there is much yet to 
be learnt about glaciers, towards which any observant traveller 
can contribute valuable information; and, as regards the 
geology of the Alps, we are only beginning to see our way to 
its right understanding. This last topic induces me to bring 
again before you a subject which I have already mentioned. 
I think that a collection of mountain summits should be one of 
the possessions of our Club. The expense of forming it would 
be slight if members would do their best to contribute; a plain 
cabinet would suffiee for its housing, and if the idea met with 
approbation and support I should be happy.to undertake the 
arrangement. Such a collection at the present time would 
have far more than a mere local interest. The rock masses of the 
great mountain chains seem likely to throw much light upon 
some of the most obscure and difficult problems of geology ; 
and in studying them specimens from the higher parts of the 
central ridges, from the localities least accessible to the ordinary 
man of science, will have an exceptional value. I venture, 
therefore, to urge upon the Club the advisability of forming a 
collection of the summit rocks of high peaks and _ passes. 
Large specimens are not needed, so that neither will the 
traveller be seriously burdened nor the Club room occupied by 
bulky cabinets. ; 

The history and the ancient literature of the Alps have a 
more general interest, and a wide field yet remains for investi- 
gation, to the results of which our Journal may fitly offer an 
opporturity of publication. But of this I need say little, as 
more than one important contribution has already appeared in 
its pages from the pens of the present and the late editors. 
Mr. Freshfield, indeed, has but recently shown us that the path 
of Hannibal through the Alps must not be regarded as a 
settled question, and the Carthaginian general is not the only 
one of whom it might have been said, with a slight change of 
meaning— 

I, demens, et sevas curre per Alpes, 
Ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias. 


I might glance, did time permit, at the growing fondness 
for mountains, which is indicated by the increased number of 
pictures of Alpine scenery on the walls of our exhibitions, and 
at the progress which artists have made in the right delineation 
of Alpine form and the appreciative rendering of atmospheric 
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effects. But on that point the kindness of not a few accom- 
plished artists will enable us to judge for ourselves at Willis’s 
Rooms to-morrow; to these gentlemen we are greatly in- 
debted for heightening the pleasure of our annual gathering, 
and enabling us to transport ourselves in spirit to the scenes 
which we love. Photography, too, has greatly progressed of 
late, and Mr. Donkin’s camera reproduces, in all except colour, 
the grim realities of the wildest mountain peaks. But I have 
occupied more than enough of your time. It remains only for 
me to thank you for the patience with which you have listened 
to this lengthy address, for the honour which you conferred 
upon me in electing me President, and for the kindly considera- 
tion which I have received from friends old and new during 
my three years of office. 


MOUNTAINEERING IN THE OLD SryLe. By C. T. DENT. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, June 5, 1883.) 


| HAVE sometimes—on very, very sleepless nights—taken 

down a volume of the ‘ Alpine Journal’ from the shelf, 
slapped the cover to get rid of a considerable amount of dust, 
and read over accounts, written long since, of early mountain 
expeditions. The perusal of my own effusions has sometimes 
amused, frequently astounded, and nearly always brought me 
the wished-for slumber. And yet these same accounts were, 
for the most part, as faithful representations as I could set 
down on paper of impressions made at tle time on my mind. 
It has often occurred to me to ask what sort of description 
one would give of a climb made many years before. How 
would the lapse of time influence the writer? Would he 
make light of whatever danger there was? Would the picture 
require a very decided coat of varnish to make it at all recog- 
nisable? Would the crudities come out still more strongly, 
or would the colours all have faded and sunk harmoniously 
together? To me these were interesting speculations; and 
when I was asked by our Honorary Secretary to fill once more 
a gap—like a dentist, whose business it is to fill the vacant 
space with a little composition of his own—lI at once thought 
of giving practical effect to my idea. Now the expeditions 
I have to narrate were made in 1870 and 1871—twelve and 
thirteen years ago. Possibly my readers may think that a 
description of them, if worth giving at all, had better have 
been published at the time. Still ‘ better late than never,’ as 
the doctor observed when he came on a professional visit to. 
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the lady and found the baby learning its alphabet. Besides, 
these expeditions may be found to differ much from those 
detailed of late in our Alpine literature. They were achieved 
in the pre-Sybaritic age of mountaineering—before the later 
refinements of that art and science had taken firm hold of 
its votaries. At that period probably no member of our Club 
had ever been regaled in the midst of the snow fields with 
truffle pie and cold punch. I have known this to happen 
since; indeed, I can testify from personal experience that both 
were very good. Such banquets are not uncommon now; 
though precisians, with a tendency to dyspepsia, still object 
strongly to them. We heard little of the different styles of 
climbing. ‘Form,’ as it is called, in climbing, was an un- 
known term, and yet I doubt if the ‘form’ was inferior to 
any that could be shown nowadays. Nor is the reason far to 
seek. The apprenticeship served in the mountains was then 
much longer than it is now. People did not so often try to 
ride a steeplechase before they had learned to sit in a saddle, 
or appreciated that the near side was the best by which to get 
up. For my own part I had been five or six seasons in the 
Alps, and was not a member of the Club, when these expe- 
ditions were made. There seemed to be so much absolutely to 
learn in mountaineering. There is no less now, perhaps more, 
but I cannot help thinking that fewer people recognise the 
fact. 

Time rolled on. Climbing still exercised its fascination, and 
desperate were the attempts made to diversify the sport in the 
Alps alone. The sport grew fashionable—a dangerous sym- 
ptom for its true lovers. Novels and other forms of nonsense 
were written about the Alps. Accounts of new expeditions 
were telegraphed at once to all parts of the world, and found 
as important a place in the newspapers as the latest reports 
about Prince Bismarck’s neuralgia. Then we went further 
afield in search of novelty. The mountains were ascended 
without guides; in winter; by people afflicted with mental 
aberration who wore tall hats and frock coats on the glaciers ; 
by persons who were ignorant of the laws of optics as applied 
to large telescopes; in bad weather; by wrong routes, and so 
forth. Then, too, set in what may be called the variation 
craze. This was very catching. For those who can see no 
beauty in a scene that some one else has gazed on before, it is 
still a passion. The composer when hard driven and not 
strongly under the influence of the muse—not bemused, in 
short—is fond of taking some simple melody and writing what 
he is pleased to call variations on it. Sometimes he will not 
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rest till he has perpetrated as many as thirty-two on some tune 
of our childhood. The original tune becomes lost, and we may 
marvel, for instance, as may the travelled American, at the 
immense amount of foreign matter that may be introduced into 
‘Home, Sweet Home.’ Even so does the climber sometimes — 
practise his art. As one who entertains such respect for the 
old order of things, and for the memory of an age of moun- 
taineering now rapidly passing into oblivion, I felt that to write 
in any such strain would be intolerable. And so, even asa 
theatrical manager when his piece does not run, I will raise 
the curtain on a revival of the old drama, a comedy in two 
short acts, but without any very thrilling situations. The 
‘gcenarium’ lay ready to hand. I had but to turn over the 
leaves of an old journal, which, like other old leaves, I fear, 
may be found rather dry, and glean what 1 could from the 
rough notes. The remembrance was still tolerably vivid; but 
I fear that, like a Buckinghamshire hedge when the members 
of her Majesty’s royal stag hunt have urged their wild career 
across it, there are a good many gaps left. 

Mr. W. M. Conway’s paper on the north district of the 
Saas Grat,* a district still not known and appreciated as it 
deserves, is, like all his writings on the Alps, exceedingly 
complete and accurate. On the peak which supplies the sub- 
ject of this paper he is, however, very brief, and dismisses the 
Siidlenz Spitz in a dozen words. But, even as we are all aware 
that a very short text may precede a very long sermon, so 
might his one sentence serve as a heading to this paper: ‘ No 
ascents of the Siidlenz Spitz have yet been recorded.’ 

Somewhere about the beginning of August 1870 I walked 
up the Saas valley with the Burgeners as guides and com- 
panions, When within a little distance of the hotel I inquired 
whether it was worth while for one of the party to push on to 
secure rooms. The guides thought it was unnecessary, with 
some truth, for I was the sole occupant of the hotel, and 
remained so for nearly a week. It was the year of the war, 
however ; ugly rumours were about, but very few tourists. 
Selecting, therefore, the most luxurious apartment, and having 
given over to the care of Franz, who appeared im the character 
of Boots to the hotel, a remarkable pair of cowhide boots of 
my own designing, as hard as ‘sabots’ and much more un- 
comfortable, I sat down until sufficiently cool to dine without 
imperilling digestion. I find a record of the dinner served. 
There were ten dishes, exclusive of what Americans term 
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fixings. As to the nature of nine I cannot speak with certainty. 
The tenth I have reason to think was a blackbird that had died 
of starvation, and was bulged out by the chef with extraneous 
matter. Franz, who seemed to be a sort of ‘super’ to the 
establishment, had thrown off, with the ease of a Gomersal or 
the late M. Ducrow, the habiliments of a Boots, and appeared 
now as a waiter, in a shirt so hard and starched that he was 
unable to bend, and could only have buttoned his waistcoat 
by the sense of touch. The repast over, Franz dropped the 
réle of waiter, and, assuming an engaging manner, entered into 
conversation, disappearing for short intervals at times, in order, 
as I judged by certain sounds in an adjoining apartment, to 
discharge the duties of a chambermaid. Subsequently I found 
that he was the proprietor of the hotel. 

It was agreed to commence our mountaineering by an 
ascent of the Balfrinhorn. A wise selection, for the climb is 
a gentle one, seldom done, with a line of descent distinct from 
that of ascent, and with views throughout of exceeding beauty. 
There is no danger in the expedition, which was, in fact, 
quite in the old style. The solitude at the hdtel was dull, 
the conversational powers of the guides soon exhausted if 
we ventured beyond the subject of chamois hunting, and we 
felt that some more stirring expedition must be attempted. 
Burgener suggested the ascent of the Dom from the Saas 
side (which had not at the time been done, but was afterwards 
climbed by Mr. Pendlebury’s party*), or a first ascent of the 
Siidlenz Spitz. The former expedition. had long been a pet 
_ project of mine, and in order to facilitate its accomplishment I 
had sent out from England divers small grants of money, to be 
expended in the construction of a hut some five hours’ walk 
above Fee. This building, the guides informed me with much 
pride, had been satisfactorily completed, and was ready for 
occupation. Inasmuch, however, as it was equally well placed 
in their opinion for the Stidlenz Spitz, we decided, rather un- 
wisely, to attack that peak first. Great preparations were 
made, an extensive assortment of very inferior blankets pro- 
- duced, and firewood enough to roast an ox. 

One fine afternoon we started. The entire staff and personnel 
of the hotel would have turned out to wish us good luck, but 
did not actually do so, as it was engaged in milking a cow. 
Laden with ‘a large bundle of firewood, I toiled up the steep 
grass slopes above Fee leading towards the Hochbalm Glacier. 
The day was oppressively hot, and I was not wholly ungrate- 
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ful on finding that the string round my bundle was loose and 
that the sticks dropped out one after another during the 
ascent. The sun beat mercilessly upon our backs on these 
bare slopes and we sighed involuntarily for Vallombrosa or 
Monaco, or some equally shady place. The guides, who up to 
that time had spoken of their building as if it were somewhat of 
palatial dimensions, now began rather to disparage their handi- 
work. Doubts were expressed as to the effects certain storms 
and heavy falls of snow might have had on it, and regrets 
that the weather had prevented the builders from attending 
as minutely to details of its finish and decoration as they 
could have wished. Putting this and that together, I came to 
the conclusion that the erection was invested probably with 
indifferent architectural merit. ‘ Where is it?’ I asked. 
‘Oh, up there, close to where Alexander is.’ I looked, and 
beheld Alexander far ahead and above, as a dark mass pro- 
gressing on two pink streaks. The sultriness of the evening 
had induced him to adopt in his garb a modification of the 
Highland costume. A little later on he joined us and ex- 
plained that a grievous disaster had taken place, evidently in 
the spring. A large rock had fallen down and carried away 
the roof of the hut. Certainly, the roof was gone, and the 
rock in question must have fallen in a remarkable way indeed, 
for it had carried away every vestige of woodwork about the 
place, not leaving even a splinter or a chip. The cabane con- 
sequently resolved itself into a semicircular stone wall, very 
much out of the perpendicular, built against a rock face. The 
stone walls did not make much of a prison: there was a door, 
but it was easier on the whole to step over the wall, which I 
did, with as much scorn as Remus himself could have thrown 
into the action when seeking to aggravate his brother Romulus. 

In the matter of sleeping out all mountaineers pass, if they 
keep long enough at it, through three stages. In their early 
period, when imbued with what has been poetically termed the 
‘ecstatic alacrity ’ of youth, they burn with desire to undergo 
hardships on the mountains. Perhaps a craving for sympathy 
in discomfort—that most universal of human attributes— 
prompts them to spend their nights in the most unsuitable 
places for repose. ‘The practical carrying out of this tendency 
is apt to freeze very literally this burning ardour; at least it 
did so in our case. ‘Then comes a period during which the 
climber scorns the idea of dividing his expedition. He starts 
the moment after midnight, and plods along with the free elastic 
step of a stage pilgrim, or a competitor in a six days’ go-as- 
you-please pedestrian contest. For those who have a certain 
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gift of somnambulism this method has its advantages. Finally 
comes the stage when the climber’s one thought is to get all 
the enjoyment possible out of his expedition, and to get it in 
the way that seems best. Probably by this time he will be 
found again as a tenant of huts, but no longer with the im- 
pedimenta of his early days. He never looks at his watch 
now except to ascertain the utmost limit of time he can dwell 
on a view. His pedometer he has probably left at home. He 
eats whenever he is hungry, and ceases to consider it a sine 
gua non that he must return to hdétel quarters in time for 
dinner. When he has reached this stage he is considered 
passé, and begins really to appreciate the depth of the charm 
of mountaineering. 

But I digress like the driven pig. A miserable night did 
we spend behind the stone wall. About 9 P.M. came a furious 
' hail storm: at 10 p.m. rain fell heavily: at 11 P.M. snow 
began, and went on till daybreak, about 4 a.M.; at 5 A.M. we 
got up; by 6 a.m. I had got into my boots, which were so 
hard that they yielded quite a metallic ring when struck. 
About 9 A.M. we surprised once more Franz at Saas, and 
persuaded him to relinquish certain scavengering occupations 
in which he was engaged, and to resume his post of waiter. <A 
day or two later we started again. No luxuridcus provisions 
did we take with us. Some remarkable red wine, so sour that 
it forced you to turn your head round when you drank it, 
filled one knapsack. The other was stored with some slices 
of bread with parallel strata of a greasy nature intervening. 
These articles of diet were wrapped in an old number of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, and called sandwiches. However, the fat 
did my boots good. 

The Siidlenz Spitz, though tall, labours under the topo- 
graphical disadvantage of being placed in the company of 
giants. Close on the north side is the Nadelhorn (4,334 m. 
or 14,876 ft.), while to the south, and at no great distance, 
the Dom towers far above, reaching a height of 4,554 m. 
or 14,941 ft. The Siidlenz Spitz is put down in the Federal 
map (not very accurate in its delineation of the Saas moun- 
tains) as 4,300 m. or 14,108 ft. North and south from the 
Siidlenz Spitz stretch well-marked but not particularly sharp 
arétes, the northern being chiefly of snow, and at a moderate 
incline. To the east a sharper rock aréte falls away, termi- 
nating below, after the fashion of a rational divided skirt, in 
two undecided continuations. These inclose the Fall Glacier. 
By this route Mr. W. W. Graham, on August 3, 1882, made 
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the ascent, which he describes as very difficult.* At one period 
of the climb the party found it necessary to leap a cleft of 
100 ft.—in depth: the chasm was 8 ft. wide. But in our day 
the fashion of ascending mountains by the most obviously 
practicable route was still in vogue. Accordingly we decided 
to make for the northern aréte. Descending, therefore, from 
our bivouac on to the Hochbalm Glacier, we plodded across 
the upper snow basin, and in good time reached the foot of 
the slope, no great distance south of the Nadelhorn. The 
view during this part of the walk is characteristic of the range. 
From almost any point of view the traveller is surrounded on 
three sides by a clearly marked amphitheatre of beautifully 
formed mountains. On the right the shapely little Ulrichshorn 
rises up in a self-sufficient manner; in front is the mass of 
the Nadelhorn and Siidlenz Spitz; while, looking back, the 
view of the mountains on the east side of the Saas valley is 
one of great beauty. So at least I judge from the map; for, 
to tell the truth, the recollection of the panorama we actually 
saw is rather hazy. This much I can, however, recollect: 
that in all parts of the Saas district the views struck me, in a 
day when [ did not much look at them, as possessing strong 
individuality and the greatest beauty. 

Tolerably minute inquiries before leaving England, and at 
Saas, had failed to discover any previously recorded ascent, 
though, as Mr. Conway suggests in his paper on the Saas 
Grat, our mountain may have been previously described by 
Mr. Chapman. Some uncertainty, therefore, whether we 
should find any traces of previous climbers gave the required 
piquancy to the expedition. We made at once up the slope 
for a long rocky buttress, down which the guides asserted 
stones had been known to fall in the afternoon. This, pro- 
bably, to encourage their charge to greater exertions, for an 
old sprained ankle compelled me to the continual necessity of 
putting my best foot foremost in walking over difficult places. 
The rocks were at no point very difficult, and the fact that no 
critical companion was with me rendered progress somewhat 
easier, for I felt at perfect liberty to ascend in any style that 
suited the exigencies of the moment. I had not then quite 
got past the stage of believing all that the guides asserted as 
to the climbing capacities of the individual who pays them for 
assisting his locomotion, and have a distinct idea that I con- 
sidered myself to have mastered the obstacles in particularly 
high-class form. They said as much, in fact. Probably my 
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progress was about as graceful and sure as that of a weak- 
legged puppy on a frozen pond, and I had not then developed, 
in climbing rocks, the adhesive powers of—well, the chest, 
which longer practice will sometimes furnish. We had with 
us a porter of advanced years, whose conversational powers 
were limited by an odd practice of carrying heavy parcels in 
his mouth. The day before he had carried up a large beam of 
wood for the camp fire in this manner. I never met a man 
with so much jaw and ao little talk. He had apparently come 
out in order to practise himself for the mastication of the 
Saas mutton, for at the end of our expedition he would accept 
of nothing but a sum of 2 frs., for which modesty I was very 
thankful. I consider it unlikely that similar disinterestedness 
in his class would easily be found nowadays. My aged friend 
assisted my upward progress with his stick, after the fashion of 
an old Smithfield drover persuading a refractory beast to enter 
apen. Thus encouraged, I made lizht of the slight obstacles 
and difficulties that we encountered, and in good time we 
stepped on to the aréte. A glance upwards showed that the 
way was easy, and we felt that if we were to achieve the 
honour of a first ascent, such honour would only be due to the 
fact that we had subdivided the secondary peaks of the chain 
more minutely than other voyagers. The principle has been 
carried still further since the time of which I speak, and as any 
little pale fish that can be fried is considered whitebait, so any 
point that can be climbed by an individual line of ascent is 
held to be a separate mountain nowadays. A considerable 
snow cornice hung over on the northern side of the aréte, and 
some care was necessary, for the ridge was so broad and easy 
that less careful and thorough guides might have made light of 
it. But Alexander Burgener, though he had already acquired 
some reputation for brilliancy and dash as a mountaineer, 
never suffered himself for one moment to lose sight of the two 
great qualities in a guide—caution and thoroughness. I believe 
the statue of the Iron Duke might have been dragged along 
the aréte without breaking through the cornice, but neverthe- 
less Alexander prodded away at the snow as diligently as if he 
were a ‘chiffonier.? Consequently our progress was slow, and 
being so it was instructive. It has always seemed to me that 
to cultivate an accurate sense of touch in probing snow in 
doubtful condition requires much more practice than some 
appear to imagine. It is far easier to the unpractised moun- 
taineer to climb a difficult rock than to estimate quickly the 
bearing power of a snow bridge with one prod of the axe. 
Here and there along the aréte short rock passages gave a 
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welcome relief, and at length, about 11 a.M., we stood on the 
highest point of the ridge which culminates so gently in the 
peak itself of the Siidlenz Spitz. Our first care was to scrape 
and hunt diligently for traces of any previous party. No relic 
of conviviality could we find, and as all the flat stones about 
appeared to be in their natural state of disorder we piled up 
some of them into a tidy little heap, and came to the con- 
clusion that we had performed very doughty deeds, Having 
attacked the sandwiches with partial success, we lay for a 
while basking in the sun, and fell to planning a serious expedi- 
tion, probably for the next year. It may seem strange in 
these days of rocket-like mountaineering, when the climber, 
like the poet, ‘nascitur non fit,’ but the peak whose assault 
we discussed was none other than the Matterhorn. It was no 
longer thought that goblins and elves tenanted its crags, but 
although these spectres had not been yet frightened away by 
sardine boxes, broken bottles, and even worse, some trace of 
prestige still adhered to the mountain. It had not, like a felon, 
been bound with chains, or even as a trussed chicken girt 
about with many cords. Alexander had never been up the 
peak, and I remember perfectly the advice that was given to 
me on the top of the Siidlenz Spitz, to practise further on a 
few less formidable mountains before attacking the fascinating 
Mont Cervin itself. Alas for the old days! I am disposed to 
doubt whether such a discussion often takes place nowadays ; 
but then it was only my sixth season in the Alps. The fol- 
lowing year I did ascend the mountain, and to this moment 
can remember almost every incident of the climb and detail of 
the peak as vividly as if it were yesterday. That old, old fasci- 
nation can never come back again in quite the same colours. 
Better perhaps that it should not; for the memory of pleasure 
toned with a trace of sadness is the most profound emotion 
that can stir the heart. 

As we contemplated further mountaineering about Saas 
before crossing over to the Riffel, we followed our tracks of 
the morning in descending, and scorning the seductive shelter 
of the cabane, made straight for the hotel. There, in honour 
of our achievements, we were regaled with a wine that may 
have been old, but was certainly curious, for it had an odd way 
of apparently sticking fast in the gullet, like champagne at a 
suburban ball. But nevertheless, with the remnants of the 
blackbird made into a species of pie, I feasted royally. A few 
days later we crossed over to Zermatt, by the Alphubel Joch, 
in company with a lively Swiss gentleman of extensive conver- 
sational powers. He was not an adroit snow walker, and dis- 
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appeared on some five or six occasions abruptly into crevasses. 
The moment, however, that he got his head out again, he 
resumed his narrative at the exact poimt where it had been 
perforce broken off, without exhibiting the least discomposure. 

I do not know that the asceut of the Siidlenz Spitz can be 
very highly recommended. Mr. Graham’s route offers the 
attraction of a difficult climb to an unimportant peak. Part 
of his line of ascent can be seen in Mr. Donkin’s photograph 
in the ‘ Alpine Journal’ for November 1881. The view is 
probably much the same, but less fine than that, obtained from 
the Dom; and in comparing it with that peak all that can be 
said is that you need not go so far, and that you get less. But 
it must be recollected that the view from the Dom is perhaps 
the finest in the Alps. 

I have yet ancther expedition in the Saas district to narrate. 
The recital may be dull, but, as will appear directly, that is 
not my fault. I venture, however, to give it, for the same 
reason that invariably prompts youthful authors to write un- 
necessary books; that is, as they say in their preface, to 
supply a want long felt. Now, for one thing, I hold the old 
mountaineers to blame. The stock of Alpine jokes is scanty ; 
the number of Alpine subjects lending themselves to facetious- 
ness small. Former writers have recklessly drawn, however, on 
this limited supply, and entirely exhausted the topics. Thus 
I fear this paper may be wearisome; but consider the position 
of one who has to patch together a fabric with material too 
threadbare for use, and who is compelled wholly to pass by 
such attractive topics as the early start, the consequent ull- 
temper, the dirty porter, the bergschrund, the use of tobacco, 
the flea, &. Unfortunately, the older writings are too well 
known, too classical, to be dished up again in altered form ; 
so that even the most common form of originality, videlicet 
ignorance of the source from which you are borrowing, is for- 
bidden. I had thought it almost impossible to find any corner 
of the Alps that had not been described over and over again, 
and the discovery that a few superficial square yards of Swiss 
territory, arranged on an incline, had not yet been minutely 
discussed in Alpine literature came upon me with somewhat of 
a shock. I felt the omission must be rectified, and the gap 
filled. Whether the expedition was of importance, or whether 
anyone in the wide world had the smallest desire to hear 
or read a description of it, was a matter of not the least 
moment. There was a vacuum, and to me it was a thing 
abhorrent. The incline to which reference is- made above is 
called the Portienhorn, and it lies east of Saas. Sub- 
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stantially this peak is the highest point of a long ndge running 
north and south, and called the Portiengrat. It is almost 
entirely of rock. It says much for the diligence with which 
climbers have searched through Alpine literature that on more 
than one occasion accounts of ascents of this peak have been sent 
to our editor in recent years. But atthe time that we climbed 
the mountain first—if we were first—the necessity for describ- 
ing the expedition had not arisen so strongly as it has since. 

On September 6, 1871, we left Saas duly equipped as for a 
serious expedition. I was then passing through the first stage 
as regards sleeping out in huts, and readily acquiesced in the 
guide’s opinion that we ought to allow ourselves as much time 
ae possible for the ascent on the morrow. With some reluc- 
tance did I leave my room, in which the bed was, at any rate, of 
moderate comfort, and follow in the footsteps of a stout rustic, 
who bore on his back a bay very full of spiky straw. This I 
was told was a mattress. In about an hour’s time we arrived at 
a carelessly built chalet on the Almagel Alp, of which the out- 
side was dirty and the inside filthy. Of the bed, which accom- 
modated apparently the family of the tenant, I find a drawing 
to scale in an old diary. It measured 48 inches in length, and 
about 20in width. Neverthelessthe two guides packed themselves 
into it, adopting in their recumbent position the theory that if 
you kept your head and feet warm you were all right. By the 
flickering gleams of firelight I perceived that these were the 
only portions of their frames actually on the bed, owing to its 
shortness. The intervening parts projected ungracefully into 
the apartment. As for myself, 1 found the mattress so tightly 
packed that it was easier on the whole to lie awake under the 
bundle than to sleep on the top of it. About 4 a.m. Alexander 
incautiously moved his head. His centre of gravity being thus 
disturbed, he came down heavily on the floor. Thereupon he 
awoke, and said it was time to start. It was too dark, and’ we 
had still to wait a while. As usually happens, morning came 
at length, and with the first gleam of light we bade the most 
cheerful adieu to our host, and started upwards. 

We kept to the left of the termination of the Rothblatt 
glacier, which covers the western face of the Portiengrat. 
On the south side of the peak of the Portienhorn, a long and 
rather rough rocky aréte, keeping at a tolerably uniform height, 
extends as far as the Sonnighorn. The northern ridge drops to 
a col known as the Zwischbergen Pass, and then rises again to 
merge into the mass of the Weissmies. The rock buttress 
which forms the northern boundary of the Rothblatt glacier 
offers a possible route to the peak, but we nevertheless selected 
the southern ridge. Straight in front were some easy-looking 
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rocks, but we found it better to bear to the right of these in 
order to keep on the snow as long as possible. In good time 
we reached a point about half-way up the side of the mountain, 
and halted at the upper edge of a little sloping snow patch. 
Alexander had become newly possessed of a remarkable knife, 
~ which when unfolded revealed a numerous collection of speci- 
mens of the cutler’s art. A more useless article I never saw, 
but nevertheless he was vastly proud of it, and valued it as 
much as an ugly man does a compliment. In the middle of 
breakfast it suddenly slipped out of his hand and started off 
down the slope. With a yell of anguish Alexander bounded 
after it, and went down the rocks in a manner and at a pace 
that only a guide in a state of excitement can exhibit. The 
knife was recovered, but the corkscrew and one of the blades 
would not shut, of which damage, on more than one occasion 
during the day, Alexander was made painfully aware. At 
least an hour was lost by this incident. 

Turning northwards, the moment we were on the aréte, we 
made our way, with a good deal of scrambling, onwards. The 
rocks were firm and good, and being dry, gave no difficulty. 
Here and there, however, there were bits which were sufficiently 
troublesome to yield the needed charm for a mountain ascent, 
difficult enough, at any rate, to make us leave our axes behind, 
and move one at a time. But how have the times altered! 
Nowadays, instead of writing an account of such a climb, I 
ought rather to mention the expedition casually after dinner 
(more Britannico) as ‘a nice little walk before church,’ ‘a 
capital after-breakfast scramble,’ ‘a stroll strongly recommended 
to persons of an obese habit,’ and so forth. Nevertheless, in 
these days I would sooner climb again up a peak of this sort 
than many of the more highly rated, formidable and fashionable 
mountains, for it was throughout interesting, and the contrast 
between the view to the west, looking towards the Mischabel- 
hoérner, and to the east, looking towards Domo d’Ossola and 
the Italian lake district, was one to repay the climber who has 
eyes as well as limbs. But perhaps I am getting old and lazy 
for a mountaineer, and am spending time on the top of the 
Portienhorn in garrulous talk when I should be hastening down 
again. No trace of previous travellers could be found in the 
mountain. Doubtless the mythical and ubiquitous chamois 
hunter had been up before us, for at the time I write of the 
district was noted for chamois; but even if he had it makes no 
difference. We have found it, long since, necessary to look 
upon ascents made by chamois hunters as counting for nothing, 
and in the dearth of new peaks have to resort to strange 
devices and strained ideas for novelty. Thus a mountain in 
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the present day can be the means of bringing glory and honour 
to many climbers; for instance— 


A.climbsit . : : . First ascent. 

B. ascendsit . : : . First recorded ascent. 

C. goesupit . : . . First ascent from the other side. 

D. combines A. and C.’s work . First time that the peak has been 
‘ colled.’ 

K. scrambles up the wrong way ._ First ascent by the E.N.E. aréte. 

F. climbs it in the ordinary way. First ascent by an Englishman, or 
first ascent without guides. 

G. is dragged up by hisguides . First real ascent: because all the 


others were ignorant of the topo- 
graphical details, and G.’s peak 
is nearly one métre higher than 
any other point. 


Many more might be added; probably in the future many 
more will, for, in modern mountaineering phrase, the peak ‘ goes 
all over.’ By 4 P.M. we were back again in the Saas valley. 

It seems, as I write, only yesterday that all this happened. 
But a regular revolution has really taken place. There can 
be no question, I think, that fewer members of our Club are 
to be found in the mountains than formerly. Still there are 
not wanting climbers, all of them apparently of the first rank. 
For among the high Alps now, even as on the dramatic 
stage of to-day, there are no amateurs. We all know the 
emancipated schoolboy ‘ who is such a wonderful actor,’ and 
who intrudes his conception of Hamlet or Richelieu on a fatuous 
and long-suffering public. To my mind he is not a whit more 
ridiculous than the boy, or man, who rushes at a difficult peak 
before he has learnt the elements of the mountaineering art. 
Has the Alpine Club been responsible for the misfortunes and 
calamities that have arisen and may still arise in consequence ? 
I think not. For the mountaineers in the old style—I speak 
of a generation that climbs but little now—-set a good example. 
They did what it is the fashion now to call their ‘ work’ 
thoroughly, too thoroughly and completely perhaps to please 
altogether some of us. Are, as some say, the old mountaineer- 
ing days passing away, nottoreturn? I suspend my judgment. 
This much is certain, that in the Alps all novelty worthy of 
the name is exhausted, and we have to begin a new era of 
mountaineering ; and should, in the necessary dearth of Alpine 
material such as has of yore filled the pages of the ‘ alpine 
Journal,’ this sketch of the middle age of mountaineering be 
found of any interest, then at least the writer may feel—like 
the mountain when it had brought forth the ridiculous mouse 
—that he has nut laboured wholly in vain. 
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From SimPLOoN TO Tosa FAL.LLus. 
By R. MeLvity BEACHCROFT. 


MAR Y years have passed since my first visit to Tosa Falls, 

and the charm with which the district then inspired 
me scarcely needed the propelling influence of Mr. Cust’s 
recent vivid descriptions to attract me thither again. 

It was not, however, until the past summer that an oppor- 
tunity offered of making the direct route thither from Simplon 
(a route that has always struck me as presenting more than the 
usual number of attractions), and since the result has more 
than answered my expectations, and as few, if any, travellers 
seem acquainted with it, a short description may not, perhaps, 
be out of place in these pages. | 

Leaving Saas Fee on August 27, my wife and I, accompanied 
by Mr. Fairbanks and Mr. Guillemard, crossed the Ross- 
bodenjoch to Simplon. This pass, which receives far less 
attention than it deserves, is at least 1,400 feet lower than 
Baedeker makes it out to be. Those, by the way, who wish 
to solve the question of the whereabouts of the Rossbodenhorn 
can readily do so from the top of this joch. 

Having engaged Ignaz Joseph Dorsaz, the only guide of 
the Leone district, and who pays almost too exclusive atten- 
tion to it, we started the following morning, and, pursuing the 
usual track, skirted the west side of the Alpien Glacier as far 
as the ridge overlooking the Kaltwasser Glacier, thence gaining 
the top of the Leone by the rock aréte which affords a pleasant 
scramble, the weather being all that could be desired. My 
wish had been to descend to the Kaltwasser, and so reach the 
Alpe di Veglia, at the head of the Val Cherasca, but Dorsaz, 
despite the charm he carries about with him in the form of a 
wondrous antique piece of magenta silk wound round his hat, 
and which he vows is an antidote to lightning and thunderbolts, 
flatly declined to lead or follow, so there was nothing for it but 
to take the usual route along the eastern ridge. Following. 
the latter for three-quarters of an hour, and resisting the 
temptation offered by a gully which seemed to give a prac- 
ticable lead to the Lago di Vino, visible deep below, we regained 
the Alpien Glacier, and in a quarter of an hour struck an easy 
depression in the ridge; this after a glissade landed us on the 
south-east side of the mountain; a fatiguing hour followed, 
varied only by the collection of a few rare plants, and we at 
last rounded its eastern buttress and found ourselves on the 
banks of the desolate but highly picturesque Lago di Vino 
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above mentioned. A rough and direct descent from the further- 
most end of this lake down a steep grassy gorge, fringed with 
most exquisite flowers and ferns of all kinds, brought us to 
the head of what is locally known as the Val Camperi, down 
which the crystal waters from the lake dance in a succession 
of bright cascades ; the little valley rapidly extends into broad 
meadows, the chalets of the Alpe di Veglia being visible on 
higher ground beyond, while to our left and nearer the head 
of the main valley are scattered a few chalets known as Al 
Ponte, with signs at a little distance off of a new building in 
course of erection. Dorsaz had been sent on to forage, and, 
as it was now past 6 P.M., we were not sorry to pull up at the 
diminutive dwelling which answers to Baedeker’s “ rustic inn.” 
This consists of a kitchen and attic over, wherein are three 
straw beds. The situation naturally gave rise to some trifling 
domestic difficulties, Lut these were soon forgotten in the repast 
which Dorsaz, who, as head waiter, eclipsed all deficiencies he 
may have shown as guide, quickly dished up. An open lean-to, 
enclosed with blankets, made an admirable though draughty 
dining-room, and the tallow candles pocketed at Simplon, being 
encased in paper frills to keep off the wind, revealed, till blown 
out, the startling nature of the dishes before us. 

While dinner was being discussed, stock was taken of the 
surroundings. Alpe di Veglia (or, more strictly speaking, Al 
Ponte) is at a height of 5,800 feet, and occupies a position 
which is simply unique. Immediately above rises the eastern 
ridge of the Leone, capped as viewed from our inn by a small 
glacier, which looks as if it might (though according to our host 
it does not) give access to the summit. Around lie rich, well 
watered meadows, studded with fir and larch, while wooded ~ 
glades, intersected by lovely streams, extend upwards towards 
the rocks of the Aurona; the Val Cherasca itself stretching 
away below and losing itself in the hazy Italian atmosphere. 
A word as to our aforesaid host, Giovanni Roggia by name; a 
good sportsman, the law, which at present prohibits the slaying 
of chamois on the Swiss side of the Alps, is all to his advantage ; 
the owner also of a brace of pointers and two or three guns, 
he is ready to give anyone the use of these. Something he 
knows too of the flowers and minerals with which this valley 
teems, and high is his praise of the mineral water which has 
Jately come to light in the district, and which he hopes may 
bring customers to his new hdtel—the new building noticed 
above, and which is to be ready with its nine bedrooms by next 
season. Altogether, both the Alpe di Veglia and mine host 
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impressed us greatly, and when one considers how easily acces- 
sible the place is, it is surprising no one has yet been found to 
sing its praises. From the Simplon Hospice the Alpe is to be 
reached, via the Kaltwasser, in five and a half hours. From 
Isella it is a matter of three hours only, while there are the 
easy passes from the Binnenthal and Bérisal, to wit, the Ritter, 
and the Forcletta, neither of them occupying more than from 
six to seven hours. 

Bidding adieu to Giovanni, and promising to pay his new 
hotel a visit next year, we took to the right bank of the 
Valtendra stream, and in two and a half hours reached the 
Col of that name (8,000 ft.); in lieu of descending it, we 
hugged the hill-side, nfaking for the Passo di Buscagna, and, 
though sorely puzzled by a thick mist, succeeded ultimately 
in striking the pass. This brought us face to face with the im- 
posing southern face of the Binnenthal mountains; keeping 
then to our right and descending through a forest of rhodo- 
dendrons, we reached the first chalets in three hours from 
Valtendra, and were hospitably entertained by Italian berds- 
men. From this point the hour’s walk to the Val Devero is 
the most beautiful of the kind imaginable. The chief stream 
forms a series of frothy, bath-suggesting rapids, while from 
some 400 ft. above a subsidiary cataract tumbles to one’s feet, 
framed by trees and rocks, a picture such as any painter might 
well, though vainly, wish to see transferred to his canvas. 
Immediately below this point the head of Val Devero spreads 
out at once into a broad, verdant expanse, with the village of 
Al Ponte in its midst, encircled on all sides by wooded heights 
topped by jagged and perpendicular peaks which reminded us 
greatly both in shape and colour of our old friends the Dolo- 
mites. Here, if anywhere, was the spot for a halt, height 
5,300 ft., and everything that heart of climbing man could 
wish for. What Baedeker mentions as an auberge turned out 
an eminent success, albeit the ménage had removed itself to 
the hunting chalet of an Italian noble a little further on. This 
fact, however, turned out to our profit; the owner had let it 
to the Duca di Torino and other sportsmen, and we were 
permitted to take our meals in the great man’s kitchen; so 
while the swells took their sumptuous, and rather noisy, 
repast upstairs, we filled ourselves with the crumbs that fell 
from their table, much to the delight of the chef and his rustic 
staff. | 

It was with great regret we turned our backs on this beauti- 
ful valley ; my wife indeed was so charmed with it that she and 
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Guillemard descended it as far as Premia, and made their way 
thence up to Tosa Falls. Fairbanks and I, however, con- 
tinued the direct route. Three-quarters of an hour’s gentle stroll 
up a placid stream brought in view the beautiful lake, or more 
properly, lakes of the Col di Lago; striking at once a path 
which led in a slant to the right and keeping well above the 
lake, we reached a plateau which rises about 1,000 ft. above 
it. The view from this is worth recording; the wild Val 
Deserta branches up from the lake below, fittingly crowned 
the Della Rossa and Schienhorn, while the shining face of the 
Ofenhorn lends brightness to the scene. The Fletschhorn range 
stretches away to the west, the Weissmies standing up lke a 
second Weisshorn, while in the further line of distance are 
clearly visible the two peaks of Monte Rosa, supported by the 
Strahlhorn. Two hours more over sloping pastures, the grazing 
ground of many cattle tended by Italian peasants with the 
longest of leathern thongs, and the grand old Bietschhorn rises 
over the broad Albrun Pass to our left, which here forms a 
wide gap in the range, sufficient to give the Oberlanders a 
glimpse into sunny Italy and the Italians some idea of the 
giants lying across their border. Névé is now reached, which 
gives a good lead to the Colle di Vanin (8,600 ft.). Descending 
the Col a few hundred feet, the marvellously deep blue 
Lebendun Lake comes in sight 1,600 ft. below; so blue is it 
that it tinges the very mountains with a rich purple tint. 
Crossing the torrents to our left, and keeping to that side of the 
Jake, we reached its easternmost end in an hour from the 
Colle di Vanin; opposite, or north-east of us, was what should 
be the Nuefelgiu Pass. The map, however, made this pass 
lie due north of where we stood. Forgetting the grievous 
uncertainty of the Federal map in respect to the Italian 
side, and unmindful of the previous experience of Mr. Gardiner 
in 1878, we elected to follow the map, keeping due north, 
and, to our endless grief, struck a ridge which brought us 
close to the little Obersee, with the ice-fall of the Hohsand 
glacier ahead. According to the map, the main ridge should 
have separated us from the Obersee ; to set this straight, there- 
fore, we backed eastwards, and made up the range of hills to 
our right; an hour and a half’s grind only landed us, however, 
another 1,000 ft. higher, with the Hohsand fall still facing us, 
and a higher ridge yet to the east. Leaving Fairbanks to 
study the map, I climbed this latter ridge, nearly another 
1,000 feet ; this landed me on the small glacier which, as we 
afterwards found, is the one overhanging the Nuefelgiu Pass. 
Seeing this glacier to be shut in above me by a semicircle of 
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rocks, the same which puzzled Mr. Gardiner,* I rejoined Fair- 
banks after an hour’s absence. A dive down the steepest of 
gullies followed, part shale, part snow, and we arrived within 
measurable distance of the ice-fall of the Hohsand. There re- 
mained nothing for it now but to beat a retreat or surmount 
the ridge separating us from the Hohsand glacier itself; it was 
4.30 and we were pumped. This perhaps best explains the 
undoubted difficulty we experienced in topping the 1,500 ft. 
which the Jatter course necessitated ; no foot, and less hand 
hold, was about the measure of it; an hour, however, saw us 
safely on the summit with the western slope of the Hohsand at 
our feet. To the right was Mr. Gardiner’s Ofenjoch; further 
on the black-faced Bannhorn and Thiallhorn; behind us the 
Hohsandhorn, and the Rothhorn to our left face. At racing 
speed, and aided by the very longest possible glissade, we 
trotted across the glacier, reaching the opposite bank in three- 
quarters of an hour, just as the sun finally disappeared. The 
path leading from the Gries Pass was ultimately struck, and 
the sight of a phantom figure on the opposite bank of the 
river was most welcome as betokening a near approach to 
Morast. The phantom fortunately resolved itself into a native, 
by whose aid, and that of a lantern, we finally reached Tosa 
Falls long after night had fallen. 

Although the weather now broke, we were finally able in 
cloud and rain to clear up the mystery of the Nuefelgiu Pass, 
and to explain our discomfiture by the misplacement on the 
map of the Lebendun Lake. The walk, however, had been a 
most pleasant one, and I can strongly recommend others to 
follow in our footsteps. The whole distance may be covered 
in three days; and, if our route is followed, excepting the 
ascent of the Leone and the error over the Nuefelgiu Pass, no 
single day should involve more than seven hours’ easy walking. 


ACROSS THE PYRENEES. BY FREDERICK GARDINER. 


To the traveller in the Pyrenees, accustomed to the accommodation of 
Switzerland, the almost entire absence of good inns in high places is 
very noticeable. In such places as the Bioux Artigues, Lac de Gaube, 
Hospice de Luchon, and the Cirque de Gavarnie, were they situated 
in Swiss territory, there would be flourishing hétels, instead of either 
nothing at all or miserable wooden shanties where the traveller is 
taxed almost beyond endurance. 

One noticeable exception we found at the comfortable little inn 
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(Hotel des Pyrénées) at Gabas, about 1,442 feet above Eaux Chaudes, 
in the Val d’Ossau, the last village on the French side. 

My wife and I left Pau on the morning of May 9, 1882, intending to 
mike a halt at Eaux Chaudes, but when we arrived there it seemed 
such a very shut-in spot that we decided to go on to the village of 
Gabas, which is delightfully situated. No words can do justice to the 
beauty of the mountain-sides between these two places; not even the 
lovely forests round that most favoured spot Luchon can excel the 
foliage of the upper part of the Val d’Ossau. I am fain to confess, 
however, that to my mind the foliage of the forests and the glorious 
variety of the flora are the chief attraction of the Pyrenees; the 
mountain forms want abruptness and individuality, consisting as they 
do of long ridges, gradualiy rising towards the main ridge; and their 
great interest exists more in the upper valleys than on the mountain- 
tops. I speak, however, merely in a general sense, and from a moun- 
taineer’s point of view. There are exceptions, such as the Pic du 
Midi and some peaks of the Maladetta group, as seen from the En- 
tecade, near Luchon. 

When we started from England our plan was to cross the Pyrenees 
from Gabas to the Baths of Panticosa, in Aragon, and then return by 
a high mountain pass to Cauterets, on the French side. The latter 
half of our plan we had to abandon, owing to the quantity of snow 
_ still remaining at that time of the year, which made it undesirable for 
a lady to cross, so we returned by the way we had come. There is a 
rough, steep char road leading from Gabas almost to the Spanish 
frontier, along which we bumped for a couple of hours to where it 
ends abruptly; here we were met by our guide, with a horse for my 
wife’s use, a most willing and patient beast, in whose company we 
travelled for many days. It was pleasant, in a country where kind- 
ness to animals is not a characteristic, to see the perfect understanding 
which existed between our guide and his horse. We had met several 
parties of Aragonese peasants, with heavily-laden mules, on their way 
to Gabas or Eaux Chaudes—savage-looking fellows, of rather fine 
physique, most picturesquely attired, their waistcoats and breeches 
neing of velveteens, mostly of the colour known as peacock-blue, 
which would have delighted the heart of an esthete. From the time 
the road is left until we reached the main road between the Baths of 
Panticosa and Saragossa nv path can be said to exist. A track there 
certainly is in places, most horrible; the Spanish idea of a track seems 
merely to roll a number of loose stones together, over which the 
unfortunate traveller must stumble as best he may. Throughout the 
day the Pic du Midi, seen from different points of view, looked very. 
fine; its winter clothing of snow not having disappeared increased its 
appearance of height, and added much to its beauty. The name of the 
pass is Col d’Ancou. After leaving the char road the track rises steeply 
until a rather bewildering plateau is reached; from this plateau a series 
of hillocks or downs rises, until the frontier is reached. The ground was 
carpeted with beautiful flowers—primroses, cowslips, gentians, &c., and 
more especially daffodils in large quantities. Just before reaching the 
fronticr we met a party of Spanish custom-house officers who were 
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returning from a successful frog hunt in French territory; they had 
their stockings and the sleeves of their coats filled with the unfortunate 
reptiles, who croaked away most dismally. They were very cheery 
companions, and accompanied us down to the first Spanish village, 
about two hours below the custom-house. 

The scenery on the Spanish side reminded me forcibly of parts of 
the Caucasus; but the beauty of the forest-clad hill-sides we had left 
behind us in France! ‘The box tree grows in great profusion between 
Sallent and Panticosa. I do not know whether it is exported, as the 
Aragonese are not an enterprising people, but I should think the box 
wood we passed would be a grand find for a wood engraver, as I 
understand it is getting scarce the world over. The rich, warm green 
of its foliage and the bright red-brown of the wood form a decided 
feature in the landscape. I had thought, when I had visited some of 
the more remote villages of the Hautes Alpes, that I had reached the 
lowest depths of poverty, but Sallent and one or two other Spanish 
villages are still worse; we could get nothing eatable in the miser- 
able inn except coffee and potatoes, which were reeking with bad oil ; 
and we were shamefully overcharged. It was not a cheerful ex- 
perience, and, together with the bad roads, caused us to abandon 
our plan of reaching Saragossa by the Port de Vérasque later on in our 
tour. 

We spent the night at Sallent, and next morning we left as early as 
we could get away, but had to wait till the custom-house officers were 
up. ‘The scenery is very picturesque between Sallent and the village 
of Panticosa, but the path was dreadful—simply miles of boulders, and 
so steep that my wife had to get off her horse and walk. As the day 
advanced, towards 9 o’clock, the heat became very great, and we were 
not sorry to arrive at the nice cool inn at Panticosa, and rest before 
we undertook the remainder of our journey to the Baths, the road to 
which is splendidly made up a wild, picturesque gorge. 

The Baths consist of a number of hideous barrack-like buildings, 
capable of containing many hundreds cf bathers, and are situated on 
_asmall plateau, with a iake at une end and surrounded on all sides by 
steep mountains, so that on arriving it seems to the traveller that he is 
at the bottom of a huge cauldron—not a cheerful place to pass a 
holiday in. We were most hospitably received by the ‘homme de 
confiance’ of the proprietor of the different establishments. We were 
the first visitors for the year, as the season does not commence till the 
middle of June. After spending a day in rest we returned to Gabas 
in one day, starting very early and arriving late, which we thought 
preferable to facing the horrors of Sallent for another night, and upon 
our return journey found the custom-house officers cooking the frogs 
they had caught a couple of days before. We found the food, cleanli- 
ness, and comfort of the inn at Gabas very acceptable after three 
nights spent on the Spanish side of the Pyrenees. 

Panticosa is situated at a height of 5,400 feet above the sea, and the 
air was very fresh and bracing. 
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MOUNTAINEERING IN SIKHIM. 


Tue following letter has been received by the Editor. The feats of 
mountaineering accomplished by Mr. Graham are undoubtedly the 
most brilliant on record, the highest point ever reached by an European 
in the Himalayas, or by any man on the earth’s surface, having been 
exceeded by more than 1,700 feet :— 

‘Tumlong, Sikhim, November 8, 1883. 


‘Dear Mr. Coolidge,—I know that you had some idea of coming out 
here, and I thought perhaps that any information might be useful, or 
at any rate interesting. I dare say you saw from a letter which 
was published, somewhat against my will, that we were not very 
fortunate in Kumaon. The simple truth is that all the Himalayas 
are much more difficult than the average Alpine peaks. For instance, 
in Kumaon out of eighteen peaks exceeding 20,000 feet, I have no 
hesitation in pronouncing ten impossible. These ten peaks stand up 
as black as night, no snow resting on any of their sides. Well, I was 
rather disgusted at our failure on Nanda Devi, which I still believe 
to be possible ; so we all came up in September to try our luck in 
Sikhim. The weather was miserable, rain and snow every day, and it 
was only at the end of the month that we got a chance for anything. 
We then had fair success, climbing four peaks, all pretty high. The first 
two are unnamed: one, the most western of the range, is 19,300 ft. or 
19,400 ft.; the next, south of Kinchin, is about 20,000 ft., but the 
measurement is not quite certain. The third, Jubrun,* is in the Pun- 
dim range, and is 21,300 ft.; whilst last, but not least, comes Kabru 
itself, 24,015 ft. This last is, I think, by far the highest ascent yet 
recorded. It was not what I should call really difficult, but very 
dangerous, as it can only beclimbed after a fall of new snow. The last 
2,000 ft. are pure ice, which of course, unless there be a coating of snow 
on, which only lasts a few days in this heat, no man could cut up ina 
day. Jubrun was by far the more difficult ascent, but quite safe, 
though I got a touch of sunstroke on the way up. There is one thing 
I have not been quite able to understand. In none of these ascents 
have any one of the three felt the slightest inconvenience from rarefied 
air. Whether the reduced pressure on the body balances the extra 
lung-work I do not know, but a very loud and perceptible beating of 
the heart is the only effect noticeable. Now, what will interest you 
more is the question, What can be done in the future? As regards 
Kinchin, I do not call it impossible, but improbable in the highest 
degree. The peak runs east to west like a wall, the two arétes being 
the most frightful imaginable. From the south nothing but a fly 
could make the ascent, as it overhangs in two or three places. From 
the north it is one continuous slope of rock and ice, at a mean angle of 
50°, and more than 15,000 ft. of rise. I see no possibility of sleeping 
there, and such an ascent would demand at least two days’ very hard 


* This name in Mr. Graham’s letter is not very legible-—EDITOR. 
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work, Junnoo, 25,300 ft., is, I think, possible from the east, but 
there is an enormous glacier at least twenty miles long to be traversed 
before reaching the aréte, and even when there it will be very difficult. 
From west and south the peak is obviously impossible. Pundim, 22,000 
ft., we examined very carefully, and, owing to overhanging glaciers, 
could see no possible route. The same applies to Nursingh, 19,100 ft. 
This exhausts the peaks in the Sikhim group, and shows, I think, the 
quality of the range. It is my deliberate opinion that out of, I suppose, 
nearly one hundred peaks that I have seen, not one do I think possible 
from the south. 

‘ We are now cn our way to the peaks north-west of Bhutan, Chumu- 
lari, Donkia, and others, between 23,000 and 24,000 ft. Owing to 
the very late season the snow has not fallen yet, and I hope to get a 
fortnight’s fine weather amongst them. By the way, I believe that 
Mount Everest will have to take a back seat. From the western peak 
_we climbed, west of Kang La, we had a glorious view; and two peaks 
north-west of Everest are, we were all agreed, considerably higher. 
Pity on the miserable policy that allows such a glorious country to be 
absolutely closed to Huropeans. The climate here is considered very 
unhealthy, and we lost several coolies from fever, but we ourselves 
have enjoyed wonderful health. I have secured a few photographs, 
which, though not good, owing to the great damp, still show something 
ofthe peaks. The greatest drawback is the weather, which gives no 
season at all, but only short spells, 

‘ Hoping tu have the pleasure of meeting you on our return home, 

‘] remain yours very truly, 
‘W. W. GRanaM. 


‘November 14, 1883. 


‘T had no opportunity of sending off this before, so will add a few 
lines. The winter set in with heavy snow, driving us back just as we 
had reached the foot of D3, a very fine peak. I have thus had a full 
year’s season in the range, and can speak with a certain amount of 
experience. Seriously considered, I hardly think the game is worth 
the candle. What with the endless troubles with coolies, the difficulty 
not only of reaching the peak but of keeping up your supplies when 
there, and the extreme unhealthiness of the country, 1 do not think 
that Sikhim forms an inviting field for the climber. What is worse is 
that there is no season at all. February, March, April, are not only 
too cold, but too wet for the higher peaks. May, besides fearful 
storms, is the avalanche month, and is also so unhealthy in the deep 
valleys and gorges through which the route lies that I doubt if any 
coolies could be induced to go. In June the monsoon sets in, and rages 
till the end of September ; all climbing being out of the question during 
this period. From October onwards the weather is fine but cold, and, 
as a rule, the snow begins about the 10th or 15th. Thus there is 
rarely more than a fortnight during which one can be said to have 
decent weather. 

‘Of Kumaon, which I think offers a much finer field (although the 
peaks are much lower), I can only give my own experience during 
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June, July, and half August, and that was wet and dense mist almost 
every day. Being considerably north, the snows melt later and begin 
earlier than here; but I believe that September is, as a rule, fine and 
warm. Moreover, there is a fair quantity of game, which is not the 
case in Sikhim. 

‘The coolies are very inferior, however, being Hindoos, and of poor 
physique; whilst here they are powerful men, Buddhists, 7.e. will eat 
anything ; and I really believe that, could you trust them in the slight- 
est, some might be trained into very fair guides. Certainly no two 
men alone will climb these peaks ; two guides are absolutely necessary. 
Hoping that this intormation, though scanty, may be of some service, 

‘I remain yours very truly, 
‘W. W. GranaM. 

‘P.S.—I have just heard that Mr. W. Roberts, one of the most enter- 
prising surveyors in the Survey Department, has climbed Donkia. He 
has not yet returned from his survey, but natives coming in have 
brought the news. This is probably one of the best performances on 
record, as the peak is 23,180 ft., and of most formidable appearance. 

‘P.P.S.—I also learn from Mr. Ryall, one of the heads of the Survey 
Office, that, owing to taking the coefficient of refraction = +, instead 
of 5),, the peaks are probably much higher than their present calcu. 
lated height. He thinks Mount Everest is 29,500 ft., and soon. This, 
however, is at present uncertain. W. W. G.’ 


We have been favoured with the following extracts from a letter 
written from Calcutta by Mr. Graham to a friend in England, on 
Dec, 15 last. They will be found to give many interesting details of 
the ascents briefly mentioned in his earlier letter :— 

‘ The angle of the side arétes of Kinchin is 68° and 75° respectively, 
so that you will see that it is impossible from east or west. The 
southern aréte is quite impossible and strikes at a huge precipice. In 
short, Kinchin is absolutely impossible from east, south, or west. On 
the north the angle is more gentle—about 45° to 48°—and the buttress 
joins on just about 8,000 feet below the summit. If you could sleep 
on the top of the buttress there might be a possible chance, though 
I fancy 8,000 feet of very hard climbing in one day would be too 
much for any man, be he who he may. The buttress, too, is so steep 
that no coolies could climb it loaded, or, [ fancy, unloaded, and I pity 
the man who should try to sleep at 20,000 feet without protection and 
atent. No, Kinchinjunga may be done, but not, I fancy, for some 
time. Pundim, again, is, in its present state, quite impossible, owing 
to overhanging glaciers. I have been all round, at the base of the ice 
wall, seeking for a crack and finding none. 

iN ursingh has been lately attempted by a strong force of surveyors : 
result, total defeat. Junnoo has on one side a sheer precipice of 
10, 000 to 12 ,000 teet, on the other one of these extraordinary but- 
tresses. They are unique: they look just as if they were going to be 
very difficult arétes, and then suddenly break off. To return to our 
own trip. We started at the end of August, and reached the foot of 
the snows in nine days. The coolies gave great trouble, and we were 
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obliged to dismiss most of them. All September was rain and snow 
every day; climbing out of the question. We crossed a couple of 
passes, did a bit of exploration, and cursed the clerk of the weather: 
At last the break came, and on October 1 we did our first ascent— 
Jubrun, 21,400 feet. This is a superb peak, and the last 800° feet 
about as stiff as you could make them; on one side a sheer face of 
rock, on the other an ice wall too steep to cut up. Fortunatcly there 
was a small crack between ice and rock, and up this we went. It was 
as nearly going up a chimney as could be. After this we got ambi- 
tious and started to tackle Kabru. We reached the foot of the peak, 
and camped out at about 17,600 feet. Heavy snow fell during the 
night, which we naturally swore at. The next morning a discussion 
arose. From previous examination of the peak the south-eastern aréte 
was the only possible one, the rest of the peak, though not an absolute 
precipice, being too lung and too steep to give the slightest hope of 
success. On this aréte stood a gendarme, and the question was how to 
pass it. Boss supported south and I north, whilst Kaufmann would 
not give an opinion. Well, we started, hacked away up Boss's route, 
and finally reached the top, about 19,800 to 20,000 feet. Here we 
found that we had climbed quite a distinct peak, and were separated by 
an immense chasm from Kabru. After a few naughty words we 
proceeded to descend. We swagged tent and bags round the base of 
the gendarme, and camped out at about 18,500 feet. Provisions were 
running short, but one of the coolies had the pluck to come up to us 
with fire wood and tinned soup. The next morning we were up very early, 
and started up. The first bit was the worst—a smooth amphitheatre of 
ice covered with new snow; just the place for an avalanche—about 
100 feet slide and then a very sweet thing in precipices. It was not 
difficult, but immensely dangerous, and I felt better when over it. 
Then we had some charming rocks, and reached the final cone at 10. 
This is about 1,200 feet of ice, and no man could cut up it in the 
time; but fortunately the new snow turned out our friend, and we got 
up it. Here again it was very dangerous, as the coating was only 
4 to 5 inches, and the ice so hard that there was no possibility of 
driving the axe in. We went steadily up, and at 12.15 were on the 
lower peak (it is a double tooth), height 23,700 feet. The other peak 
lay 300 feet above; and now came the worst bit of all. The connecting 
aréte was very narrow, and inclined upwards at about 45°; but what 
made it bad was that on the east it was not a conventional precipice, 
but an actual one. A plumb-line in my right hand would have fallen 
at least 2,000 feet, and, though it bulged out below, an 8,000-feet fall 
would have rewarded a slip. Well, we cut up this—all hard ice here— 
and at 1.45 we reached the top. The top is a knife edge of ice, hacked 
into three pillars, and we reached the foot of the highest, which was 
about 20 feet above our heads. This pillar, however, is a pure 
accident, and may fall at any moment, so that I think I may fairly 
claim the ascent, the lowest measurement of which is 24,015 feet. 
Coming down was not so pleasant; we were obliged to descend all the 
way to the rocks backwards, as a slip must have been fatal. We 
reached our camp long after dark, and swagged down to warmer 
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quarters, not turning in till nearly 12. Next day I could hardly crawl, 
as we had had three consecutive days of really hard work. We were 
exceptionally favoured in the weather. No one will climb the peak 
except with a fall of new snow, simply because no one can cut up in the 
time. Again, the heat is so great, and the slope so steep, that the snow 
only lies a very short time. Thirdly, there was no wind, fortunately 
for us; the only day I have seen in the Himalayas without wind. 
After this we crossed the Kang La Pass (17,000) into Nepaul, and 
ascended the most western peak of the group, height about 19,000 feet. 
From it we had the most superb view in the world. We could see the 
true watershed (the Himalayas are only its outposts), and I am quite 
convinced that two peaks upon it are considerably higher than Mount 
Everest. It was easy to judge, because they showed up over the 
shoulder of Everest, and though at least 50 miles further off were 
nearly as high. I would have given any money for a theodolite then ; 
I could have set the matter at rest. However, it is rumoured that the 
great Tibet chain considerably exceeds 30,000 feet. On this no Eng- 
lishman has ever gazed; it is a terra incognita, and the white face is 
rigidly excluded. 

“We were now compelled to return to Darjeeling, as provisions ran 
short. We then started (October 29) for Eastern Sikhim, as I hoped to 
try Donkia before winter set in. We worked up the Lachen * to within 
two marches; then, alas! winter came, with heavy snow every night, 
and coming down some 500 feet nightly. Of course all hope was over, 
and thus my fourth and last expedition was the only one which proved a 
total mountaineering failure. We, however, saw that the peaks are 
considerably easier than their western brothers. Thus the total bag in 
Sikhim stands thus :— 

Kabru, 24,015 feet. October 6. 

Jubrun, 21,400 feet. October 1. 

Peak in Kabru range, c. 20,000 feet. October 5. 
Peak north of Kang La, 20,200 feet. March. 
Peak west of Kang La, 19,900 feet. October 11. 

‘ The best thing about it is our perfect health. 

‘I have had very fair sport, and am bringing home specimens of 
almost every Indian animal except the .rhino, and elephant. One 
elephant I have shot, but had to give up the tusks. What I most pride 
myself on are a black panther and a snow leopard, two of the rarest 
beasts in India. I have not had good luck with the hill animals, partly 
because I was suffering from an ulcer in the foot in Kumaon, and the 
little climbing we did there was done at the expense of the most awful 

in. 

‘Kaufmann I have sent home; Boss I have treated toa shikar trip 
in the Terai, where I expect he will get unlimited game. I am going 
to join him next month, and shall be home in March probably.’ 


With regard to the alleged discovery of peaks higher than Mount 


* Between the Brahmaputra and the Arun, a tributary of the Ganges.— 
EDITOR. 
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Everest, Mr. D. Freshfield informs us that he has consulted General 
Sir H. Thuillier, lately the head of the Indian Survey. Sir H. Thuillier 
considers it not only possible, but extremely probable, that such peaks 
exist where Mr. Graham and his guides think they saw them. That 
portion of the chain has never been surveyed; for although, knowing 
the country to be of great interest, the Survey Department has been 
anxious to send officers in this direction, political considerations have 
hitherto prevented the Government from sanctioning its proposals. 


ALPINE NOTES. 


HIncuuirF MemoriaL.—lIt may be interesting to many of the readers 
of the Journal to know what has been done with regard to the 
Hinchliff Memorial. 

A piece of ground on the verge of the pine wood on the road up 
to the Riffel was obtained from the Commune of Zermatt, and on it an 
obelisk has been erected. It was found necessary to make the obelisk 
in two pieces, owing to the difficulty of transport. 

‘A bronze medallion, executed by Signor Focardi from a photograph 
of the late Mr, Hinchliff, has been finished and sent out to be inserted 
in the obelisk. The whole cost has been 104/., and the sum received 
amounts to 95/. 1s. 5d., leaving a balance of expenditure over receipts 
of 8/. 18s. 7d. The subscription list will be closed at the end of 
February, or sooner in the event of the above sum being received. 

A lithograph, from a drawing by Mr. W. Simpson, was sent to each 
subscriber. 3 F. A. WALLROTH. 

Dr. GissreLpt 1n South America.—We learn from the ‘ Oester- 
reichische Alpen-Zeitung’ (a paper which always has the latest 
Alpine news) that Dr. Giissfeldt in his recent journey to the Chilian 
Andes discovered an hitherto unknown snowy district, in which is 
the solitary glacier of this part of the chain. This was named the 
Ada Glacier. Dr. Giissfeldt succeeded in ascending the volcano 
Maipo (5,400 métres = 17,752 feet), in the Cordilleras ; his two Chilian 
companions were overcome by fatigue before reaching the summit, and 
Dr. Giissfeldt found himself there alone in the midst of so great a 
storm of wind that to secure observations he was obliged to lie on the 
ground. Dr. Giissfeldt later attempted the ascent of Aconcagua 
(6,806 métres = 22,330 feet), the highest mountain in America, He 
attacked the mountain from the Valle Hermoso, and reached a rocky 
sattel 4,840 métres ( = 15,880 feet) high, and continued his climb at 
night, but one of his companionshad his legs frozen. The last pyramid 
was assailed by the N.W. flank, which was remarkably free from snow 
and offered few difficulties ; but unluckily when the party had reached 
the height of 6,400 métres ( = 20,998 feet) a sudden very violent 
snow storm drove them back, and as the weather continued bad the 
attempt had to be given up; on a second attempt many photographs 
were taken and a camp established at a height of 5,300 métres 

= 17,424 feet), but again the party were driven back at a height of 
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6,100 métres ( = 20,014 feet). Dr. Giissfeldt wound up his climbing 
in South America by an ascent of [llimani (6,410 métres = 21,031 feet), 
a feat which has been before described in these pages.* 

MEETINGS OF THE FOREIGN ALPINE CLuBs.—The French Club held its 
annual meeting from August 11 to 27, at Sixt and Chamonix, when 
the elaborate programme summarised in the August number of the 
‘ Journal’ (p. 304) was duly carried out. The festivities at Sixt seem 
to have escaped the bad weather which plagued the revellers at 
Chamonix, and seem consequently to have been more successful and 
brilliant. More than 300 were present at the great dinner at Chamonix. 
The Alpine Club was represented by its Hon. Secretary and a former 
President. The principal events. of the Sixt rejoicings were photo- 
graphed by M. Henri Ferrand of Grenoble. Probably in consequence 
of the féte we find that of the eighty-one travellers who ascended Mont 
Blanc last summer no less than thirty-five were French. There is 
some idea of holding the annual meeting of 1884 in Algeria. 

The Italian Club met last summer at Brescia on August 20 and 
following days. Over 200 members were present. A medal was 
presented to J. J. Maquignaz in honour of his ascent of the Aiguille 
du Géant. The meeting in 1884 will take place in Turin on occasion 
of the National Exhibition, and at Turin too, next summer, will be 
held the fifth International Alpine Congress. 

The German Club met at Passau on August 27 and two following 
days. It was anno'mnced that at the beginning of 1883 the club num- 
bered no less than 11,086 members and eighty-five sections. Large suns 
were voted for the construction of club huts and mountain paths, and 
to aid in a new survey of the Berchtesgaden group, to be made by Herr 
Waltenberger, The central committee (now that of the Salzburg 
section) were directed to consider the advisability of replacing the 
‘Mittheilungen ’ (appearing ten times a year) by a fortnightly paper. 
It appears that 60 per cent. of the income of the club is devoted to 
keeping up the ‘ Mittheilungen’ and the ‘ Zeitschrift ’ (appearing three 
times a year) The meeting in 1884 will take place at Constance. 

The Swiss Club met at Bern on August 25 and following days. 
The Excursionsgebiet of 1882 and 1883 was made that for 1884 also, 
as few expeditions were made in 1882, owing to bad weather ; it com- 
prises the districts west of the Lotschenliicke. It was resolved to 
publish a short handhook on the dangers incurred in making mountain 
expeditions and the precautions to be taken against them. The 
meeting in 1884 will take place at Altdorf, under the auspices of the 
S. Gotthard section. The objects exhibited by the Swiss Club at the 
National Exhibition at Ziirich were very numerous, including the pub- 
lications of the club, a large collection illustrating the geclogy and 
mineralogy of the Alps, reliefs of the Rigi, Pilatus, and Zermatt (the 
latter Herr Imfeld’s well-known relief), many maps and photographs, 
and a club hut of the usual dimensions, fully equipped and furnished, 
except, as a writer querulously remarks, with fleas. Most of the articles 
meant for the use of Alpine travellers doubtless form part of that 
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wonderful collection which Herr Ramsauer has sent to the Calcutta 
Exhibition, the still more wonderful catalogue of which has lately 
been examined with great critical acumen by one of our weekly con- 
temporaries. 

ALPINE Pictures.—The place of honour in the Alpine Exhibition at 
the Winter Dinner of 1883 must for once be given to the photo- 
grapher. Mr. Donkin, in his magnificent series of illustrations of the 
High Alps, shows himself tlhe master of an art that is not merely 
mechanical. In many cases we have to admire the skill which has so 
chosen its subject as to make the result not only a topographical 
memorandum, but a picture. ‘The large views are enlargements taken 
by the Autotype Company from Mr. Donkin’s original plates, the 
apparatus for taking which is so portable that he can carry it all 
himself. Views of the Bietschorn and the Dent Blanche, and several 
views of the summits of the Aiguille du Géant, created unusual 
interest and admiration. 

Among painters Mr. Croft was, as usual, the most liberal contributor. 
He is the most prolific, and possibly the most popular, of living Alpine 
artists, and he deserves his popularity, for many of his drawings are 
charming in their clear and harmonious colour, and the mountain out- 
lines are as a rule finely and truthfully drawn. Mr. Croft’s danger lies 
in a certain mannerism in parts of his drawings finished away from the 
spot. The hillsides seem here and there to want bones, and to present 
to the eye a too uniformly woolly surface, and some of the skies are too 
monotonous for our taste. Alpine atmosphere is no doubt often 
monotonous, but it is still more often the reverse. When will a 
painter be found to do justice to the glories of October mists and 
foliage among the mountains? 

Mr. McCallum sent an important landscape—a pine forest under 
snow, in which the atmospheric effect was well represented. 

Mr. A. Williams contributed several of his careful drawings of 
Alpine peaks, but hardly (unless in a conscientious study of an ice- 
crevasse) kept up to the level of former years. 

Among other familiar names, Mr. Barnard and the late Mr. Walton 
were sparingly represented. Miss Donkin showed some very finished 
smal] studies, wanting only more strength in the foregrounds. 

Two new names we are glad to chronicle as having achieved a 
‘decided success. First of these we place Mr. Phillips, whose study 
of the base of the Wetterhérner shows that he has in him the stuff of 
a true Alpine artist. The painting of this, at first sight, unattractive 
hillside hag in it a manliness and force which brings us into the 
presence of the mountains themselves. One study like this is worth a 
pile of vague recollections—phantoms of the studio.. Mr. Phillips ex- 
hibited also a capital drawing of the well-known Wetterhorn. 

Mr. Maclagan, the second débutant, aims at atmospheric effects, a 
field strangely neglected since Mr. Walton’s hand ceased to give us the 
delicate delight of his aerial sketches. He is best represented by a 
_ view of daybreak on the Weisshorn, the peak in strong light, the lower 
_ snows still blue and cold, and rich colours playing on the mists that 
_ range above the Vispthal. The painting was strong and effective, but 
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inclined to heaviness, particularly in the upper portion of the picture. 
A second, of the Matterhorn, was less attractive, partly perhaps 
because of the feeling of satiety suggested by the subject. 

- Owing to an unlucky miscarriage of a large collection of drawings of 
Corsica and the Dolomites, Mr. Compton was represented only by one 
excellent drawing of the Drei Zinnen. 

Another gap was the absence of works by Mr. F. W. Garrett-Smith. 
Owing, we regret to say, to recent severe illness, he was represented 
only by one unfinished picture. 

We may mention here that a large collection of Alpine and other 
sketches, by Mr. Donne, now on view at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Gallery, 
in Bond-street, well repays a visit. The artist’s impressions are very 
faithfully and skilfully rendered. He is not afraid of mountain peaks 
and mists, though he is perhaps not as yet sufficiently intimate with 
them to give us all that may be given by skilful and patient cect 

ALPINE PHoTocraPHs.—Every season sees an advance in the art of 
Alpine photography, but it is hard to imagine anything finer than the 
views taken last summer by the three enterprising artists whose previous 
works have often been mentioned in these pages. Mr. Donkin has 
nearly doubled his collection of photographs of the High Alps, having 
added fifty-five to his former list of seventy-four. Some of these are to 
replace former photographs, but the vast majority are new, and afford 
proof at once of great artistic skill, and of a spirit of adventure, such 
as are rarely found separately, and perhaps in his case only united. 
Many of our members will have had the opportunity of admiring Mr. 
Donkin’s latest triumphs at the Club exhibition of Alpine pictures, or . 
at Mr. Spooner’s, 379 Strand, It is difficult to pick out any for special 
praise when the average is so excellent, but we cannot refrain from 
mentioning two magnificent views (Nos. 97, 98) of the two pinnacles 
of the summit ridge of the Aiguille du Géant, in one of which the 
secretary of our Club occupies an exalted position, with the serene con- 
sciousness of having won a well-deserved victory. We have also been 
very much struck by a view of Mont Blanc from the Mont Mallet 
(No. 91), the largest size of which is really a most splendid picture. 
Mr. Donkin’s other photographs represent views from the Aiguille du 
Moine, Pic du Tacul, Nadelhorn, Rothhorn, Wellenkuppe, Fletschhorn, 
and near Saas-Fee. 

Signor Vittorio Sella has added fifty views to his set, which now com- 
prises 161 in all. They represent scenes on the Brenva and Miage 
(zlaciers, and panoramas from the Dom, Tiefenmattenjoch, Aiguille du 
Midi, and Grandes Jorasses, besides the peaks at the head of the Gres- 
soney Valley. Among those we have seen, Nos. 134 and 135 have espe- 
cially attracted us: these are marvellous views of the Dent Blanche, 
Wellenkuppe, Gabelhorn, and Matterhorn from the snowy aréte of the 
Rothhorn, and display great taste and skill. Mr. Spooner is Signor 
Sella’s agent in England. Herr Beck, of Strasburg (22 Spiessgasse), 
took no less than 120 views last summer. The names of the Gesche- 
nenthal, the neighbourhood of Zermatt, of Saas Fee, the Grand Muveran, 
Diablerets, and Dent de Morcles, the Dent du Midi, the Corbassi¢re 
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Glacier, the Schilthorn, the Grindelwald Hismeer, and the Urbachthal 
suffice to show what an extent of ground he has covered. The execu- 
tion of the photographs is up to Herr Beck’s usual level, which, as our 
readers know well, is saying a great deal. 

Winter Ascents.—Mrs, Fred. Burnaby, accompanied by the guides 
Ed. Cupelin (of Chamonix) and Martin Schocher and Colani (of St. 
Moritz), made, on January 11, the ascent (first time in winter) of the 
lower peak of the Piz Rosegg. The higher peak was impracticable, 
owing to the dangerous state of the aréte uniting the two peaks. 
It is perhaps worthy of note that every Pontresna guide refused to 
undertake this ascent, on the pretext of danger from frost bite and 
avalanches. 

On December 24 M. Felix Perrin made the ascent of the Téte 
des Fétoules (3,465 métres = 11,369 feet), the weather being ex- 
tremely fine; there was no wind, but the snow was very powdery. 
With the three Gaspards and Roderon he started from S. Christophe 
at 4.30 a.M., the temperature being +4° Centigrade (= 38° Fahren- 
heit). They reached the bridge over the Vénéon in two hours, then 
proceeded by the path towards La Lavey, gaining the base of the great 
séracs of the Glacier des Fétoules in 5.35 from the bridge, and the 
peak in 2} hours more (in all 9.50 walking from S. Christophe). The 
sunset view from the summit at 4.20 P.M. was most magnificent; 
the thermometer marked —3° Centigrade (= 26° Fahrenheit), The 
return to S. Christophe was made in six hours’ actual walking. At 
1.30 p.m. the thermometer at the foot of the séracs stood at — 2° 
Centigrade (= 28° Fahrenheit) while at 1. p.m. it was -+ 2° Cen- 
tigrade (= 386° Fahrenheit) at S. Christophe. It is believed that 
this is the first time that one of the Dauphiné peaks has been climbed 
in the winter, though of course Mr. Moore has crossed the Bréche de 
la Meije and Mr. Francis Mark the Col de la Lauze at the same 
season. The sights all the way up the valley of the Vénéon from 
Bourg d’Oisans were most wonderful and fully rewarded the trouble of 
the journey. 

Tue Société pes Touristes aND LA B&rarpDE.—It may be re- 
membered that in 1876 the Société des Touristes du Dauphiné obtained 
from M. Rodier of La Bérarde space enough in his barn for the construc- 
tion of two small rooms, containing four and two beds respectively, 
and established a tariff for provisions. This has been a very great 
advantage to all visitors, and, astheir number is constantly rising and 
last summer exceeded 500 (35 being there one night), the society has 
resolved to postpone its other projects and to take measures for meeting 
this greatly increased demand for accommodation at one of the finest 
centres for glacier expeditions to be found in the Alps. Next summer, 
therefore, two more beds will be at the disposal of travellers in a 
third room; and some land has been bought S.W. of Redier’s house, 
looking towards the Vallon de la Pilatte, on which the society proposes 
to build a chalet inn with a large number of beds. When this is 
completed La Bérarde will be able to assume its proper position in the 
eyes of Alpine travellers, and will doubtless become a favourite Alpine 
resort, especially when the char road from Venosc to St. Christophe is 
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finished. for there will be then but three hours’ walking required to 
reach La Bérarde from St. Christophe. Iam sure all who have visited 
or hope to visit the High Alps of Dauphiné will join with me in con- 
gratulating the Société des Touristes on their past efforts (of which this 
is but a single instance), and in wishing them every success in their 
latest attempts to throw open a new district to lovers of the Alps who 
have hitherto held back from Dauphine in consequence of its evil 
reputation in the matter of accommodation, though this is steadily 
improving every year. W. A. B. Coorinee. 

ALPINE INNS AND Huts.—During my explorations in the Maurienne 
last summer I had my head-quarters at Bessans and at Bonneval. At 
the former village Michel Garinot’s auberge (not far from the bridge) 
offers very fuir quarters (two beds) and food at moderate prices; at the 
latter, Culet’s inn (five beds) is not so good, but climbers may find toler- 
able accommodation considering the height of the village (6,021 feet). 
The little Hétel Valloire at Lanslebourg (south side of street, not H. 
National) offers good quarters, though the prices are, perhaps, higher 
than they should be. At Ceresole the former host of the Stabilimento 
(which still goes on) has opened, a few steps below his old house, a 
larger inn (Albergo della Levanna), which offers good accommodation at 
reasonable prices, but Ceresole is not well situated for high mountain 
expeditions. At Forno, in Val Grande, the Albergo delle Alpi is very 
poor, and prices low, but the inn at Groscavallo, three-quarters of an 
hour down the valley, is said to be good. At Balme, in the Val d’Ala, 
the Albergo del Belvedere, though small, offers fair quarters. and good 
food at moderate prices; the position of the village is very pretty, the 
Bessaese seeming to close the valley. At Usseglio, in the Valle di 
Viu, Cibrario’s inn (at the hamlet of Corteviccio) is poor and cheap. At 
Bardonnéche the Aquila Nera (close to the railway station) offers excel- 
Jent quarters The old house of the Carthusians at Pesio (24 hours’ 
drive from Cuneo) is now a good inn, the prices for a long stay (8 to 10 
francs a day) being low. It is beautifully situated among chestnuts, 
and the air is distinctly Alpine. I was there for a day in June last 
with Mr. Freshfield, and was so charmed with the place that I spent 
four most enjoyable weeks there in September. The view of Monte 
Rosa and the Matterhorn is very fine. 

The hut at the Chatelleret rock, in the Vallon des Etangons, is finished ; 
it is large and comfortable, and is convenient for the ascent of the 
Meiji, which was climbed from it three times last summer. The hut 
at La Lavey is small, but well arranged. That at the Crot del Ciaussine, 
above Balme, is well furnished, but had no stove last August; it is 
rather out of the direct way for the Ciamarella or Collerin, as from the 
Naressa pastures.it is necessary to cross a ridge to the right of a sharp 
rock peak, and then descend a little way to the hut (three hours from 
Balme). I spent three nights at the chalets of Savine. The people were 
kindly dispoged, but had nothing beyond the ordinary chilet fare. 
At Avérole, the highest village in the Alps permanently inhabited 
(6,677 feet), I was hospitably entertained by M. Traqy. 

W. A. B. Cootmae. 

An ATTEMPT ON Monte Rotonpo mv WINTER.—The following note 
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may be of use to any one who is thinking of making a winter ascent 
of Monte Rotondo in Corsica, which in summer is merely a walk, 
but which, when covered with snow in winter, is considered by the 
natives inaccessible. I left Corte one day in January 1881, with two | 
hunters, two donkeys, a piece of rope, hatchet, large sack of bread, 
and smaller necessaries. We slept at stone huts called Co di Mazzo; 
next morning, snow being two inches deep and frozen hard, we as- 
cended nearest hill-face through thick ‘maquis,’ leaving one man 
behind. ‘The hunter held on to a rope behind, and was very uncom- 
fortable over the ground, which consisted of a thin coating of frozen 
snow and ice, with rocksand herbage cropping up. We were unable to 
reach the top owing to the hunter, probably purposely, leading me 
wrong, so that I found myself on an adjacent peak some hundreds of 
feet lower, and about a mile distant to the east. The ccld was ex- 
cessive. The ascent might probably be accomplished by ascending 
the valley from Vivario so as to reach the snow by midday, when the 
glazed surface would be soft. Height 9,053 ft.—H. W. Seton Karr. 
Notes ON THE Brenta Group.—The sketch map which accompanies 
Mr. E. T. Compton’s paper in the last number of the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ 
furnishes us such excellent materials for the supply of a long-felt 
want, that it seems worth while to point out what appear to me to be 
inaccuracies in some of the minor details. During two visits to the 
district which I made in company of Mr. R. Gaskell, who agrees with 
me in the following observations, we obtained some insight into the 
intricacies of the ground. Judging from an ascent of the Cima di 
Brenta in 1877, when the ice-axe had occasionally to be used in order 
to follow in the footsteps of Mr. Freshfield, as described in his ‘ Italian 
Alps,’ Iam inclined to give a different direction than that assigned by 
Mr. Compton to the ridge which extends westward from the peak. 
After we had quitted the head of the southern Vedretta di Vallesinella 
at its northern edge, and more particularly after we had passed over the 
secondary summit now called Cima Vallesineila, the direction followed 
by us along the ridge did not lead usslightly south of east, as it would 
have done according to Mr. Compton’s map, but somewhat north of 
east. ‘The space enclosed between the ridge of the Cima Vallesinella 
and the Fulmini di Brenta ought therefore to be narrowed by bending 
the eastern end of the former ridge more to the south, assuming the 
Cima di Brenta to be correctly placed. It is evident, from Mr. W. W. 
Ford’s account of the Bocca d’Ambies,* that, on crossing the pass from 
the Vedretta dei Camozzi, his party had to surmount a ridge steep on 
both sides. Not only in 1877 on visiting the Pratofiorito Glacier, but 
more especially in 1880 on making the first ascent of the Cima d’Ambies,f 
Mr. Gaskell and I found that the pass could easily be reached from 
that glacier by a very gentle ascent. The ridge of the Cima Fracinglo 
and Cima Nafdis ought therefore to start from the main chain just 
north instead of south of the Bocca d’Ambies, so as to leave the whole 
of the western face of the Cima d’Ambies exposed to view from 
the Pratofiorito Glacier. Mr. Ford’s party had in reality crossed over 


* Alpine Journal, vol. x. p. 162. + Ibid. vol. x. p. 105. 
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the lateral ridge and descended into the gap of the main chain. There 
ought to be also an indication of a small glacier on the east side of the 
Bocca d’Ambies, The point designated on Mr. Compton’s map as Cima 
di Vallon, 2,920 m., is the lower one measured by the Austrian engineers ; 
whilst the real summit of the peak, about 2,956 m., ought to be placed 
more to the north, close to where a small western ridge branches off. 
Mr. Compton estimates the time for the ascent of the Cima di Vallon 
at five hours from the Malga in Val Agola, whilst Mr. Gaskell and I 
took that time only in coming all the way from Pinzolo.* 
M. HouzMann. 
THe Fee Pass.—On July 28 last, with the guides Joseph Moser 
and Joseph Marie Kronig, I made the first passage along the ridge which 
lies between the Fee Pass (3,812 métres on the Federal map)f and the 
Alphubel Pass. On the Zermatt side this ridge is formed of very pre- 
cipitous bare rocks, and upon them the snow is piled up at the steepest 
possible angle, forming a crowning aréte of snow, reminding the 
traveller by its sharpness of the snow aréte of the Zinal Rothhorn, but 
with a few interposed rocky points. There were six summits to be 
passed over, with intervening depressions, and after the highest, a mass 
of heaped-up rocks, was surmounted there was found a short ridge of 
snow, like the Schwarzenberg aréte in miniature, from which a descent 
was made on to the easier snow slopes which lie above the Alphubel 
Pass, and whence the return was made to Fee. The passage of the 
ridge took a little over an hour, and it was therefore found easy, as far 
as time was concerned, to ascend from Fee by the one pass and return 
by the other, thus making an expedition in the course of which some 
very fine views are gained. J. Curtis LEMAN. 
ANDERMATTEN Funp.—The following sums were collected at Zermatt 
for the benefit of the family of the late Franz Andermatten by his 
second marriage, and were given to Herr Seiler. The list unfortunately 
reached us just too late for insertion in the last number :—W. KE. 
Utterson Kelso, 80 francs; W. H. Paine, 25; Mrs. Paine, 50; Edith 
Paine, 10; Annette Paine, 5; Mr. and Mrs. Bell, 25; William Bell, 
20; Maurice Bell, 15; Jessie and Maud Bell, 10; John M. Maidlow, 
10; A. Utterson, 20; Mr. and Mrs. Richards, 25; Club Alpin Belge, 
20; B.G. M. Donne, 10; Mr. and Mrs. Newall, 10; Mr. Travers 
Hanes, 10; Mrs. Kinnear Browne, 25; W. F. Wharton, 125; A. R. 
Wharton, 125; M. B. D. Wharton, 40; C. Wharton, 50; Rev. D. 
Carson, 5; C. D. Cunningham, 25; Rev. Robert Barry, 10; Claude 
and Herbert Wilson, 25; Ferris Utterson, 10; Lena Fletcher, 
25; Rev. P. Singer, 10; L. F. Barnard, 10; Miss Swan, 5; Miss 
Alice Swan, 5; T. J. H. Humphrey, 10; Rev. C. J. Ord, 25; 
Mrs. Gilpin Brown, 125; Miss Gilpin Brown, .25; Miss L. D. Gilpin 
Brown, 25; Mrs. Blunt, 125; An Englishwoman, 125; Miss Lucy 
Walker, 25; F. J. Norman, 25; Miss Griffith, 20; Henry Wagner, 20 ; 
Horace Walker, 61; Mr. Reginald Hughes, 75; Master C. Williams, 
5; W. H. W. Stable, 50; Mr. Edward Helme, 10: total, 1,541 francs. 
Tue BAuFrRINHoRN.—On Sept. 18, led by Alexander Burgener, 


* Alpine Journal, vol. viii. p. 398. ¢ Ibid, vol. xi. p. 117, 
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with Abraham Imseng as second guide, I ascended to the Bider 
chalets from Saas, and thence, bearing a little to the right under some 
rocks, to the small glacier at the foot of the steep rocks from which 
rises a rocky tooth, visible from the Saas valley against the sky. Going 
up this glacier (part of the Bider?), and bearing round to the south, 
we came to the edge of some rocks about halfway up the fall of the 
Bider Glacier, some fifty or sixty feet above the ice, a splendid 
point whence to view the glacier. Then ascending as straight as 
practicable the precipitous cliffs rising nearly 2,000 ft. to the Balfrin 
Glacier, we reached it at a point a little south of and above the 
‘ gendarme’ before alluded to, at a height of about 11,900 ft. Climb- 
ing up these rocks took 24 hours, and was most interesting. They 
were for the most part in very good order, and presented no unusual 
difficulties. ‘Then striking nearly due west, approaching at right 
angles the usual route from the Ried Pass by the S.E. aréte, we 
crossed a small bergschrund, and ascended the aréte on our right 
hand, reaching the summit of the Balfrinhorn in 7 hrs. from Saas, 
We descended by the usual Gassenried route to St. Nicolas, the time 
occupied in all being 14 hrs., long halts having been made to admire 
the scenery. This route up the peak is to be recommended for the 
rock climb and the fine views of the Saas valley and Bider Glacier. 
From Mr. Watson’s account of a descent from the Balfrin Glacier by 
the rocks to Saas,* the route described above would seem to have been 
to the south of his. Cuas. E. Layton. 
DESCENT OF THE ALETSCHHORN ON THE NortH on AvaustT 31 Last. 
—After reaching the summit by the ordinary route from the Bel Alp, 
our party, consisting of Mr. Cababé and myself, with P. Kaufmann 
and P. Schlegel, began the descent by keeping along the aréte to the 
left for about 20 mins., until it was practicable to cut down the slope 
at the side. The route which we followed lay almost entirely over 
steep snow slopes, broken at first by protruding rocks, but afterwards 
very much crevaesed. We cut steps as far as possible straight down 
these, towards the Aletsch Firn, if anything bearing rather to the left, 
and towards the Lotschenliicke. It may possibly be of use to mention 
that one of the lines of our zigzag would, if prolonged, have gone 
straight to the summit of that pass. During the descent several large 
bergschrunds have to be crossed and some awkward corners rounded ; 
one especially, of hard blue ice, requiring considerable caution. Un- 
fortunately, after 14 hour’s step-cutting a mist came on, which made it 
impossible to get a good view of the actual route followed; but, as far 
as we could see, when once you are on these slopes any other line of 
descent is out of the question, either more to the right, which is blocked 
by a rock precipice, or to the left, where the slopes are too much cut up 
by séracs. 44 hours’ step-cutting, with one halt of 15 mins., brought 
us to some easy rocks, which lead down in 15 mins. to the glacier. 
Thence to the Concordia Hiitte 1? hr. The general character: of this 
descent, according to our guides, R. Kaufmann and P. Schlegel, of Grin- 
delwald, is similar to that of the Eiger Joch. F. EK. NuGeEr. 


* Alpine Journal, vol. i, p. 192. 
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WEISSHORN BY THE WESTERN Face.—With Johann Kederbacher of 
Rameau (Bavarian Alps) I left the highest cowshed on the Arpitetta 
Alp (8 hours from Zinal) at 4 a.m. on August 15 last. Traversing 
slowly the slcpes of moraine and ascending slightly, we crossed the 
-huge rib which divides the Weisshorn Glacier (running N.E. and 
S.W.), and entered, at 6 a.m., the magnificent glacier bay contained 
between this rib and the western face of the mountain (N. of point 
3,126 on the enlarged Federal map). Keeping straight across this 
glacier the climb was commenced at 6.40 (after 15 min. halt), by a steep 
and narrow couloir about the centre of the face as seen from this bay. 
Crossing the bergschrund with some little trouble, Kederbacher cut 
steps for about half an hour, but, bearing in mind Mr. Passingham’s ex- 
perience of falling stones, the couloir was then quitted for the rocks on 
its right (S.) side. (The couloir appears to be drawn on the map about 
a quarter of an inch above the cross of point 3,126, and opens out on to 
a large snow-field about halfway up the face.) The rocks were exceed- 
‘ingly steep. At one point a cornice of rock caused a delay of a half-hour, 
and tested even Kederbacher’s splendid powers. The snow, or rather 
ice field, was reached at 9.40. From this on the other side of the aréte 
which had been followed a huge couloir sweeps down in a S.W. direc- 
.tion to the Weisshorn Glacier. Either of these couloirs would offer to 
a party fond of step-cutting a quicker and easier route than the rocks, 
No stones were seen to fall down either. Half an hour’s step-cutting 
straight up led us at 10.30 to the upper edge of the ice-slope, bounded by 
.a wall of rocks which makes a sweep to the right in the direction of 
the Schallenberg aréte (corrected barometrical reading, 3,680 m.). 
This upper edge was followed until the Schallenberg aréte was close 
on the right hand. Then striking straight up for the summit the real 
‘difficulties commenced. For some hours the progress was very 
slow, the rocks being steep, smooth slabs, offering hold of the 
slightest description. ‘The increasing difficulties on these rocks ren- 
dered it necessary (at 3.30) to traverse horizontally the face to the 
left. At so late an hour this was unpleasant, traversing the smooth 
wet slabs being, if anything, worse than ascending them. Finally, at 
about 5, a broad band of rocks which descends in a N.W. direction 
from a point on the Schallenberg aréte just below the summit and 
forms at its lower end the N. side of the couloir first used, was attained, 
and for a short time the going was better. For the first time the great 
N. aréte, with its gendarme, was now visible close on the left. Very 
soon the steep, smooth slabs returned. At one point a small ava- 
lanche of watery snow from the upper rocks caused, fortunately, more 
alarm than damage. The band of rocks finally thinned out into a 
sharp aréte capped with snow, the summit now appearing quite close. 
With renewed vigour Kederbacher went at the slabs, which again 
. succeeded the aréte. A varnishing of ice increased their difficulty. In 
the next half-hour only some 60 feet were covered, and, as it was now 
past seven, it was decided to descend to the snow ridge. The descent 
took longer than the ascent, any mutual assistance being out of the 
- question. Cutting a large step in the aréte, and with the rope tied to 
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an axe driven in above, we passed a somewhat uncomfortable night 
(corrected barometrical reading, 4,301 métres). 

Quitting the bivouac at 5.20 a.m. on the 16th, a short traverse to 
the left brought us to the N. aréte, and following this the summit 
was reached without any difficulty at 6.20. A tempestuous wind and 
a great mass of powdery snow rendered the descent by the E. aréte 
unusually long, and the hut was not reached until 1.5 p.m. (including 
10 min. halt on descent). Two and a half hours’ easy going brought 
us down to Randa. Appended are the approximate rates of progress on 
the Western face compared with the rate of progress of myself and 
Peter Dangl on the E. aréte in 1882; the comparison may be taken. 
as indicating the relative difficulties. Some allowance should, of course, 
be made for the time lost in finding a way up the W. face. 


a. On the Western Face. 


Approximate Rate of 
Vertical Progress per Hour 


From 6.15 to 10.30 A.M., less 15 min. halts . 490 feet. 
From 10.30 A.M. to 7. 30 P.M. , no halts orcePt 
those due to difficulties . : : 228 feet. 


b. On Ordinary Way (E. aréte). 


From hut (2,859 m.) ta summit (4,512 m.), 
2.5 to 8.50 4.M., less 50 min. halts ‘ 897 feet 


The route followed appears to differ considerably from Mr. Passing 
ham’s. I gather that he had the gendarme on the N. aréte in view the 
whole time, and hence he must have been a good deal more to the left 
than we were. I was unfortunately unable to profit much by his paper 
in vol. ix. of the Journal, as the position of his stonemen is too vaguely 
indicated to enable climbers quite unacquainted with that side of the 
Weisshorn to find them. We noticed very few falling stones, save in 
traversing the face, which was not done from choice. Probably 
several lines of ascent might be struck out over this broad W. face; a 
really easy way would be difficult to find. The climb is one of those 
where a guide will allow his Herr to ‘climb on his own merits’ to 
the latter’s heart's content, for the very good reason that over the slabs 
but little assistance beyond example is possible. 

Of Kederbacher’s powers I cannot say enough. Brilliant climber 
and splendid guide, whether on rocks or ice, as I knew him by ex- 
perience to be, on this expedition he surpassed himself. Such men 
as he and Peter Dangl (who, to his regret, as much as to my own, was 
unable to be with us on this ascent) unite to a guiding capacity and 
courage of the very first order experience extending from Savoy to 
the most eastern Alps, including all the first-rate ascents. The opinion 
that exists among English mountaineers as to the incapacity of a 
Tyrolese on ice is in their case brilliantly upset. J. P. FARRAR. 
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Jahrbuch des Schweizer Alpenclub. Vol. xviii. 1882-3 (Bern : J. Dalp). 


The present volume has numerous illustrations both in the text and 
in the accompanying case, including amongst them panoramas from the 
Rochers de Naye and from the Eggischhorn. The expected map of the 
‘Excursions-Gebiet’ is, however, not forthcoming, the complete re- 
vision of the sheets having been hindered by bad weather. The editor 
intimates the probable extension of the special district to another season, 
and adds that much work yet remains to be done, especially in the angle 
included between the Lotschthal and Aletschthal. The contributions 
from the special district are not important. Of new ascents there can 
be but little, and these of rocky peaks and ridges of minor elevation. 
The Spillgerten (8,132) in the Diemtigenthal, the Klein Spalihorn 
(8,038) in the Liétschenthal, and the Tschingellochtighorn (9,000 ft.) 
in the Ueschinenthal have been ascended by the brothers Montandon 
and friends. They are all difficult rock scrambles of the Lobhorn class, 
and when these are exhausted I suppose Alpine climbers will try such 
points as the Lingstein, which is figured in the frontispiece of the volume. 
Of new ascents or routes out of the special district some have been 
already mentioned in these pages. Besides these Herr Barbey has 
reached the highest point of the Aiguilles Dorées (11,530 ft.) from the 
Cabane d’Orny, and Prof. Schulz has ascended the Ober Gabelhorn by a 
new route. This mountain has been ascended by seven different routes, 
and the new route is a variation of the ordinary one by the east face. 
The rocks were struck at the head of the Gabelhorn glacier just below 
the left (or lower) peak, and the ascent was effected by a sort of ridge 
descending from that peak. The climbing was steep, but the holding 
good, and the lower peak was reached without serious difficulty. Thence 
they passed to the higher summit along the aréte. The cornice may 
here sometimes be troublesome. They returned by the same route. 
Prof. Schulz claims for this route advantages, as it avoids both the 
‘ Gwiichte’ and ‘ Bése Platten’ of the ordinary route. In his paper, 
which is an amplification of that in vol. xvii., Prof. Schulz describes a 
number of expeditions which he made with a view of solving the 
problems of the old and new Weissthor routes. All of these have been 
referred to in Mr. Conway’s paper in the ‘Alpine Journal’ for Ma 
1883. One of these on Aug. 7, 1882, in which he endeavoured to follow 
the line of Schlagintweit’s route, led to a most exciting and difficult ex- 
pedition. In the map attached to the ‘ Untersuchungen’ Schlagintweit’s 
route appears to cross the Weissgrat over the south end of the Filar 
Kuppe. It is not definitely clear that it was meant to pass between 
the Gross and Klein Filar. Probably Schlagintweit did not know any- 
thing of these two peaks. The line then follows a north-east direction 
across the east face of the Filar Kuppe, and crosses the Jazzi (or 
Weissthor) glacier to the Rofel Alp. Following this line the reverse 
way, Prof. Schulz reached the Filar Grat and passed on to the east face. 
Here the party met with insurmountable difficulties and were forced 
back on to the ridge. Up this they mounted and, after a severe struggle, 
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which taxed to the utmost the energies of all, but especially Benedict 
Venetz, the leading guide, they reached the summit of the Gross Filar 
Kuppe. He next tried to descend from the gap between the two peaks 
of the Filar Kuppe, but this also was impossible. On Aug. 5 he 
crossed the Rofel pass to Macugnaga. From these different excursions 
he concludes that the earlier passes known as New Weissthor were 
effected at a point much further along the ridge than usually supposed,* 
in fact at a point just above the little glacier north of the Rofel alp. 
This pass (or rather the pass between the Rofelhdrner) he proposes to 
call East Weissthor (?) Also, observing that on the explanatory sheet 
attached to Plate XI. in Schlagintweit’s Atlas, ‘ View of the Weissthor,’ 
the pass made is marked north of the Filar Kuppe, he concludes that 
Schlagintweit crossed between the Filar Kuppe and Jazzi Kopf, pro- 
bably by the route described to Mr. Conway f by Lochmatter as slant- 
ing down to the lower portion of the middle couloir above the Jazzi 
glacier. The old Weissthor problem he thinks as far from solution 
as ever.t The old authorities all agree in placing this pass close to 
the base of Monte Rosa. Later experience seems to show that no 
pass, such at least as would be taken by mountaineers of that time, lay 
between the Filar Kuppe and Monte Rosa. 

All will sympathise with the regret expressed by Prof. Schulz that 
Ball’s Alpine Guide, owing to the plates being stereotyped (but much 
more to want of money and energy), are so much behind the time. 

The measurements of the Rhone glacier were carried on on the upper 
glacier from July 17 to Sept. 16, when the party were forced to aban- 
don their work, making their way with difficulty through 6 ft. of snow. 
The ablation (decrease of thickness) of the black line, which is now 
vanishing, has in ten years been 66 métres (216 ft.) ; of the red line, 
which is still above the ice-fall, only 14 metre (5 ft.) In fact, during 
the last year the glacier on this line has thickened slightly, showing 
the approach of a change. The total retreat of the glacier since 1856 
has been 923 métres (3,028 ft.) 

Mons, Forel, in his‘ Third Report on the Periodical Variations of 
Glaciers in the Alps,’ can make no addition to the ten glaciers which he 
mentioned in the last volume as advancing. The snowfall has been above 
the average for several years, but a series of years will be required to effect 
a change, at least in most cases. The relation between bad seasons and the 
advance of glaciers seems to have been observed long ago. As far back 
as 1749 a Grisons Pfarrer named Sererhard observed the parallel bands 
in an ice cliff on a glacier near the Fluela pass, and speculated on their 


* See Alpine Journal, vol. xi. p. 202. ¢ Ibid. p. 198. 

{ On the explanatory sheet above mentioned the eminences on the right 
(the south) side of the pass are simply marked ‘Nordlichste Auslaufer des 
Monte Rosa Kammes,’ From this it would seem that Schlagintweit thought 
he had marked the same point on the map and on the sketch, i.e. the pass 
under Monte Rosa. The eminences north of the red line are therefore not the 
Filar Kuppe ; this is on the south side of the line. Other authorities of his 
time probably thought the same, and if this solution is accepted Schlagint- 
weit’s pass was the old Weissthor, or one of the passes so named, and no 
other pass. went south of it, at any rate in 1851. | 
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connection with the increase or decrease of the glacier. An old peasant 
told him that he had heard from his father and grandfather that these 
bands showed years, and were thick or thin over periods of fifty years, 
and that the glacier advanced or retreated accordingly ; that now they 
were close to the end of a bad period and would soon have a succession 
of fine seasons. : 

Herr Meyer von Knonau gives us an account of the oldest known 
map of Switzerland. It is attached to a history of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, written by Conrad Tiirst, Town Physician of Ziirich, about 1496. 
The book seems to have been written in Latin. But two translations 
were made—one for the sons of Ludovico il Moro, Duke of Milan; the 
other in German, presented to Rudolf von Erlach, the chief Bernese 
statesman of that day. When the Erlach collection at Spiez was broken 
up in 1875, the latter came into the hands of Herr v. Muralt, in Ziirich, 
and this is the copy described in the present article. The map is on 
parchment, 59 centimétres high by 54 broad (16 inches by 22). Like 
other old contemporary maps it looks from north to south. The main 
mass of the Alps is thus in the upper half. The maker does not seem 
to have had a clear idea of the relative positicns or size of the mountain 
masses. The Rhone flows between two parallel lines of hills from the 
‘Furgen’ to the ‘Seuw,’ and the Grisons is well covered with hills, 
but otherwise there is not much accuracy. The Albis, near Ziirich, is 
conspicuous, whilst Rigi and Pilatus are missing ; Crispalt and Adula 
are inserted, the latter close to the Urserenthal, near ‘ Gotzhart.’? The 
drawing of the rivers is much more correct, and the errors compara- 
tively few. The succession of names along well-known routes is on 
the whole correct, and the number of names surprising; in all 521, of 
which 201 are in the 10 cantons which formed the Swiss Confederation 
at that date, 100 in the districts then connected with the Swiss Con- 
federation, and the rest outside these limits; 74 are given in Bernese 
territory, 36 in that of Ziirich, and 24 on the route of the St. Gothard 
between Seelisberg and Giornico. The names in general are easily 
recognised, as on the St. Gothard ‘ Burgeln,’ ‘ Kercheren,’ ‘ Wasnen,’ 
‘ Geschingen ; ’ in the Dranse valley ‘S. Brancery,’ ‘ Orschen,’ ‘ Burgum 
S. Petri,’ &c. On the other hand the general relation of distant places 
to each other is erroneous. St. Gallen and Sion are placed on the 
same parallel, and Ragatz with ‘Pfefers’ close to ‘Davetsch’ in the 
Vorder Rheinthal. The principal towns are represented by views with 
the chief buildings, and show that the author or his assistants were 
well acquainted with the places. 

The difficulties of mountain nomenclature become more and more 
apparent. Within the country they ought to be settled by a com- 
mittee of the Swiss Alpine Club, and on the borders by an international 
committee. Herr Held, the surveyor who had charge of the sheet 
‘Castasegna,’ writes with reference to Signor Lurani’s statements, (1) 
as to names, that the best hunters of Val Bergell were his authorities ; 
(2) as to heights, that in the portion between Cima di Castello and 
Monte Sissone, where the differences between the surveys were great, 
he had ascended Piz Forno and Casnile three times, and was in each 
case prevented by weather from making observations. The triangula- 
tions are to be carried afresh over this part on buth sides. 
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Amongst other interesting papers we may mention Frau Tauscher’s 
lively account of her adventures on the Dent Blanche, and Herr Diibi’s 
description of a supposed Saracenic inscription in the Saas valley. A 
very full Alpine bibliography for 1882 is given, and an excellent list, 
with references, of all new ascents and new routes made in any part of 
the Swiss Alps—the latter, we believe, a new feature in the ‘ Jahrbuch,’ 
and one which might with great advantage be adopted by the other 
foreign Alpine Clubs. 

For the first time since the formation of the Club the accounts show 
a deficit amounting to 4,000 francs (160/.). It is proposed to raise the 
dnnoual club subscription from 4 to 5 francs, as it was up to 1879. 

J. SOWERBY. 


Leitschrift des Deutschen und Ocsterreichischen Alpenvereins. 
Hefte 1 und 2, 1883 (Salzburg). 


The most interesting article in these parts is one by Dr. Sulius 
Kugy, describing the portion of the Julian Alps to the east of the 
valley of the Isonzo. Amongst many wild and rocky summits the 
Terglou rises to the greatest height. Herr Kugy describes the geo- 
graphical arrangement of the mountains, and the ascent of its chief 
peaks, many of them for the first time or by new routes; and on Aug. 8, 
1881, he made the direct ascent of the Terglou from the west side. 
The ascent was made from the Baumbach Hiitte, at the head of the 
Trentathal, and occupied less than 6 hrs. actual walking. When cer- 
tain: difficulties are removed (!) he anticipates that this route will be 
preferred to the usual one by the Kermathal. 

Herr Spiehler’s long and exhaustive article on the Upper Lechthal 
above Reulte contains much valuable matter, partly gathered from old 
sources, partly from his own observations during the last three years, 
and will well repay perusal. An interesting article 1s contributed by 
Dr, Eduard Richter on his observations ot the Obersulzbach glacier 
(Venediger group), illustrated by a map (59/55) and several engravings. 
His views agree in the main with those of M. Forel, but want of space 
forbids us to make extracts here. 

We are glad to learn from Herr Purtscheller that the stringent 
measures adopted seven or eight years ago in the Austrian Alps 
have resulted in a large increase of chamcis. In Styria, during the 
open season of 1881-2, upwards of 1,200 were shot. The same was 
reported in the ‘ Jahrbuch ’ as regards Canton Bern. The beech woods 
in Carniola are in good seasons productive of great numbers of the ‘ fut 
dormouse,’ ‘Myoxus Glis.’ Special machines are constructed for 
catching them, and many legends are told concerning them. His 
Satanic majesty is said to have special charge of them, to mark them 
in one ear, and to drive them all to their sleeping places on the night 
of St. Simon and St. Jude, October 28. There is a quaint illustration 
of this from some old book. The inundations in Tyrol and the south 
side of the Alps in the autumn of 1882 were productive of immense 
damage, amounting to two to three millions sterling. The cause is 
almost: certainly considered to be the destruction of the vegetation on 
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the mountain slopes, not merely of the larger timber, but of the dwart 
trees and shrubs on the higher slopes. 
Twenty-eight parts of Herr Hartinger’s ‘ Atlas der Alpenflora,’ pub- 


lished by the German Club, have now appeared. 5 Sowense 


Annuaire du Club Alpin Francais. Neuviéme Année. (Paris: 1883.) 


A stately volume of 724 pages, such as the present, is often a terror 
to the unlucky person charged to write a notice of it; but when, as 
in the case of this latest production of the French Alpine Club, it 
contains a great number of important and interesting articles, our 
task is rendered far pleasanter, though it is hard with the limited space 
at our command to do more than indicate the general nature of the 
contents. 

Two features would suffice to render this volume of great importance, 
even if they stood quite by themselves—M. Perrin’s monograph on 
the Ecrins and M. Schrader’s map of the Pyrenees. The former is a 
most careful and accurate summary of the topography and alpine 
history of the Ecrins, the monarch of the Dauphiné Alps, annexed to 
an account of the ascent by the new southern route. A full narrative is 
given of all the successful ascents made up to the spring of 1883, with 
details derived from unprinted sources and conveniently summarised in 
a tabular form. Up to that date it seems that 23 authenticated ascents 
had been made, of which seventeen were by the northern route and 
six by the southern. To these two more have to be added, which were 
made in 1883, both by the southern route, the latest by a young lady, 
the first of her sex to attain this lofty peak. M. Perrin, we incline to 
think, rather underrates the difficulty of the new route. No doubt a 
rock-face exposed to the south is, as a rule, more favourable to 
climbers than an icy face with a northern exposure; but in either 
case exceptional circumstances may exactly reverse this general pre- 
sumption, and we confess this was the experience of the present writer 
in 1881. A solitary exception to the amazing accuracy of the paper is 
the statement that the Pic sans Nom of the Pelvoux (3,915 m.) was 
first climbed by Mr. Whymper in 1860, the fact being that it remained 
virgin till conquered in 1877 by Messrs. Pendlebury and Colgrove. 
Space will not allow us to enter into further details as to M. Perrin’s 
ingenious hypothesis (supported by a great array of facts) with refer- 
ence to the gradual sinking in height of the Dauphiné peaks the 
farther we get from the Ecrins, which he rightly takes to be the 
centre of the district, or as to his minute topographical discussions 
(though we may just say that we are entirely at one with him), or as 
to his appendix (printed later in the volume) on the etymulogy of the 
name Ecrins, which seems to us more successful in what it disproves 
than in what it proves. ‘The value of the paper is further enhanced 
by the accompanying map which represents for the first time with any 
approach to accuracy the tangled range between the Ecrins and the 
Ailefroide; for all who have ever crossed the Col de la Temple, or 
other passes, will readily allow that the contradiction between the 
French map and what they saw with their own eyes has hitherto been 
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a great puzzle. It is part of a revised map which has long been in 
course of construction by M. H. Duhamel, one of the most energetic 
explorers of Dauphiné, and, like M. Perrin, a member of the Alpine 
Club. The account of M. Schrader’s map of the Central Pyrenees 
(the first of the six sheets of which—that containing the Posets and 
Maladetta groups—appears with this volume) is given by the author 
himeelf, and a statement of its great value by Col. Goulier. It is a 
revision of all the existing maps of the district, corrected and com- 
pleted by numberless observations made by M. Schrader during his 
repeated visits to the Pyrenees, dating from 1868. Fragments of it 
had been previously given to the world, but the whole is now to be 
published by the French Club as a fitting acknowledgment of the 
great value and importance of M. Schrader’s long-continued labours. 
A special feature of the map is the very careful mapping of the minor 
ranges on the Spanish side, which had been so completely misrepre- 
sented on the existing maps that one town—Ainsa—was placed 18 
kilometres distant from its true position. In congratulating M. 
Schrader on his great work we are bound to say that the fears we 
expressed last year that the mapping would be confined to the Spanish 
side have not been realised, and that our strictures have so far happily 
no foundation. 

Amongst the other articles there are three giving an account of 
ascents in Dauphiné, including an attempt on the Meije in 1882, which 
failed when M. Leser had passed the Glacier Carré. We are glad to 
add that M. Leser last summer had his revenge (and was followed by 
two other French parties), the ascent not having been made since 
Messrs. Gardiner and Pilkingtons’ adventurous climb in 1879. M. 
Arnollet has made some explorations in the Tarentaise, including the 
discovery of a new pass from Bozel to Tignes and the third ascent of 
the Sainte Héléne. Count Henry Russell, M. Wallon, M. Schrader, 
and M. de Saint-Saud contribute valuable articles on their latest doings 
in the Pyrenees. M. Lequeutre writes on the Cévennes; M. Rochat 
describes a five weeks’ rambie in Corsica (including ascents of Monte 
Cinto and of Monte Incudine). The geological features of the Col 
d’Anterne’ are detailed by M. Vézian, while Mr. Wills describes the 
Pic de Tenneverge—his own special hunting-ground—and M. Perret 
the same ascent and that of Mont Ruan. In the general section M. 
Daubrée (the President of the Club) continues his investigations into 
the causes of fissures and cracks in the crust of the earth, and M. Cardot 
vividly describes inundations in the Alps, which he mainly attributes 
to the reckless conduct of the inhabitants in cutting down their forests. 
From M. Touzin’s paper it seems that the Pyrenean glaciers are re- 
treating like those of the Alps. M. Goulier gives some useful hints 
to Alpine climbers in the matter of topographical observations and 
reading of maps, as well as of folding them so as to prevent rubbing 
and tearing. M. Ferrand traces, by the aid of documents lately un- 
earthed by M. l’Abbé Tripier, the great fall from the Apremont in 
1248, which destroyed sixteen hamlets, six parishes, and 5,000 per- 
sons. Oddly enough, the mountain (very conspicuously seen by all 
who pass the junction of the Isére and the Arc near Montmelian) 
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has now taken the name of one of the hamlets thus destroyed, and is 
called the Mont Granier. The paper is a good instance of an historical 
study on an alpine subject, and is a worthy pendant to M. Ferrand’s 
previous essay on the Vaudaine, the lake which was formed in the 
plain now occupied by Bourg d’Oisans, and the bursting of which in 
1219 did very great harm as far as Grenoble. M. André Puiseux’s 
description of his climbs in the W. part of the Mont Blanc range is 
brightly written, and M. Charvet reveals to us the astonishing fact 
that the Japanese pantheon rejoices in a god who is the special patron 
of mountain travellers. The description and illustration given are 
most fascinating, and we commend them to those of our readers who 
are interested in new and startling religious developments with special 
reference to their bearing on alpine matters. 

It only remains to be added that on June 15 last this club num- 
bered 4,668 members, distributed amongst 38 sections. 


Annuaire de la Société des Touristes du Dauphiné, 8°™° Année. 
(Grenoble, Allier.) 


We regret that we cannot give so favourable a report of the current 
Annuaire of this flourishing society as of several preceding ones. 

The elaborate article headed ‘ Orographie du Dauphiné’ occupies 63 
pages and is placed in the most conspicuous place; it seems, however, 
to be the work of men who huve no personal knowledge of the district, 
but who have conscientiously reproduced nearly all the errors of the 
French Government Survey; the few corrections show that it is 
lack of practical knowledge of the details which is the desideratum. 
For instance, in two crucia] points in which the map is wrong the 
authors of the paper have blindly followed it. We mean in making the 
Pic Gaspard (p. 74) and Monte Viso (p. 101) the points at which two 
chains intersect ; for of course to anyone knoWing these parts it is 
clear (and can be seen in very numerous photographs) that the Pavé 
and the Viso di Vallante are the true ‘Knotenpunkte.’ Again, we 
find the height of the Aiguille d’Olan given (in accordance with the 
map) as 3,883 métres, whereas it was shown 10 years ago that the 
first 8 is misprint for a 8; and the northern peak of the Grande 
Ruine is made 3,781 meétres high, instead of the 3,721 métres of the 
map. ‘The topography of the range between the EKcrins and Ailefroide 
is very meagre; this may be partly excused by the fact that the 
authors of the paper were not aware of M. Duhamel’s accurate map 
in the current C. A. F. Annuaire, though they must have known 
that the Government map of this part of the chain was entirely at 
variance with the experience of all travellers. We regret that more 
care was not taken with this article, for as it stands it is of little or 
no use to anyone who has the map before him, and to all others it 
must be quite unintelligible. M. Henry Ferrand’s monograph on the 
Grandes Rousses is better done than the preceding article, though the 
author is wrong in attributing the first ascent of the S. peak to Mr. 
Oakley in 1864, as that gentleman, after careful examination of the map, 
has declared himself convinced that he really ascended the N. peak, the 
honours of the first ascent of the S. peak thus really falling to M. PAbbé 
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Bayle in 1876.* We find too no mention of the route up the S. peak from 
the Glacier de Sarennes. The substance of M. Rabot’s article on the 
Pelvoux district as known in the eighteenth century, has already 
appeared in these pages.f An interesting account is printed of a 
visit (? by Villars, the celebrated Dauphiné botanist) in September 
1786 to La Bérarde and the Col du Says. The author’s remark 
that the inhabitants of La Bérarde ‘ont un air confiant et paraissent 
plutot surpris qu’inquiets sur le motif des voyageurs qui viennent les 
visiter ’ will be endorsed by later visitors. This narrative, taken from 
the ‘Annales du Département de l’Isére’ of 1809, is far the most 
interesting paper in the Annuaire. M. Collet describes ascents of the 
Grandes Rousses and the Aiguille du Goléon, and passages of the Bréche 
de la Meije and of the Col de la Grande Ruine. A description of the 
Col de Gros Jean, between the Central and Southern Aig. d’Arves,t 
is a supplement to two other papers on that fascinating district. (The 
peak marked Bec de Grenier on the accompanying lithograph is really 
the N. Aig. de la Saussaz.) We have felt it our duty to criticise this 
volume somewhat sharply ; but it is with great pleasure that we add 
that the ‘ Revue Alpine’ of all ascents made in Dauphiné in 1883 is, as 
usual, very full and accurate, and that the number of members on 
March 1, 1883, was 623, including the members of the new Section 
de Paris, , 


Bollettino del Club Alpino Italiano per 1 Anno 1882. (Turin.) 


For the first time the Bollettino comes to us as an annual publica- 
tion, and we may say at once that probably never before has it given 
to the world so many sterling and interesting papers. 

We naturally turn first to the lecture given before the Congress of 
the club at Biella, in which Signor A. Sella gives his authentic and 
final account of the way in which he and his relatives, by the assistance 
of the Maquignaz, conquered the Aiguille du Géant. Having quoted, 
seemingly with approval, Mr. Mummery’s opinion that ‘the peak is 
absolutely inaccessible by any fair means,’ he proceeds to relate at length 
his own operations. No less than 11 days (July 18-28) were spent in 
waiting for fine weather and carrying out the ‘lavori necessarii.’ On 
the twelfth (July 29) the ascent was finally made, and a minute 
account of the route followed and of the difficulties encountered is 
given. We read of ropes which had been previously fixed on the 
worst bits, of iron stanchions here and there, of wooden pegs, of 
hammers used in many places to knock out footholds, of a ladder about 
12 feet long—in short, of everything except gunpowder, which could 
render success not only certain, but easy. All this we are told on the 
unimpeachable authority of Signor Sella himself, and it is well that the 
alpine world should have from him such an account of an expedition ~ 
which has excited so widely spread an interest. Impartial readers will 
now be able to realise how trivial, and how uncalled for, were the 


* See Bulletin de la Section de U'Isére, No. 2, p. 76. 
Alpine Journal, vol. x. pp. 275-6. 
Alpine Jowrnal, vol. xi. p. 108. 
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vehement protests uttered abroad against the use of the word ‘ to mine’ 
in our columns as an alternative translation of Signor Sella’s ‘ rompere.’ 
It was, perhaps, not unnatural for foreign critics—though a Johnson’s 
Dictionary would have spared them the blunder—to fancy that the verb 
necessarily implied the use of explosives. But in raising this verbal 
quibble they contrived to evade or miss the only real point of interest. 
What the alpine public wanted to know was, not whether the 
Maquignaz used gunpowder or pickaxes, but whether they had, with 
no preliminary engineering, succeeded in overcoming difficulties which 
some of the best men in the Alps had pronounced insuperable without 
such aid. This question is now set at rest; and we may add that all 
who have made the ascent agree that at one point at least the artificial 
aids left by Signor Sella’s guides are indispensable. 

Another and, to some minds, an equally exciting question has been as 
to the relative claims of Signor Sella and Mr. Graham to the full 
honours of the first ascent. Unluckily, none of Signor Sella’s party 
went on to the highest pinnacle. We quote Signor Sella’s own reasons 
for this course :—‘ We halted at the first point. To go to the second, 
though only 30 métres (= c. 100 feet) distant, and higher by about 
2 metres, would have taken about an hour, which I had not at my 
disposal, because I wished to leave the pleasure of this ascent to my 
brothers, who were waiting below; and, besides, the Dent was con- 
quered, and the ascent of the second point, incomparably easier than 
the ascent to the ridge whence rise the two points, had no longer 
any importance whatever (‘non aveva piu importanza alcuna’).’ 
Which, it is asked, is to be preferred ; the man who first gets over the 
main difficulty, the ‘ sticking-point ’ of a mountain, and reaches its final 
ridge, or he who first scales the topmost crag? The precedent of 
Monte Rosa, where, although the difference between the Grenz and 
Allerhéchste Spitzen is hardly over twenty feet, the first ascent has 
always been attributed, not to Ulrich’s guides, but to Messra. Smyth, 
might be cited in Mr. Graham’s favour. But the cases are distin- 
guishable in this respect, that on Monte Rosa the second party took a 
wholly different route. A closer parallel is found in that of the 
Grivola, where in these pages (by Messrs. Tuckett and Wethered), 
and in Murray’s ‘ Handbook’ (by the former Editor of the ‘ Alpine 
Journal’), Ambroise Dayné is cited as the first climber of the moun- 
tain, because Mr. Ormsby and his other guides halted on a lower part 
of the summit ridge. But there seems to us something pedantic in 
such nicety, and we think, on the whole, that while Mr. Graham has a 
clear technical claim to have been the first to stand on the true top of 
the Aiguille du Géant, generosity, if not justice, demands the admis- 
sion that to Signor Sella, and above all to Signor Sella’s guides, are 
due the chief honours of the conquest, honours which the explorer 
of the Himalaya has assuredly no need to dispute. He has himself, 
indeed, with becoming modesty, described the two tops as ‘little teeth ; ” 
and if his impression of the difficulties of the passage between them 
does not accord with that of climbers of the following season, it is 
just to point out that he missed the right way down the lower peak, 
and found the connccting ridge crested with ice. But his best con- 
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firmation is found in Signor Sella’s own estimate that, in 1882, to 
complete the ascent and return from the lower peak would have 
taken his party ‘about an hour.’ After this statement it is difficult 
to agree that such a completion was a matter ‘devoid of any import- 
ance whatever.’ 

Signor Baretti’s account of the Italian side of the Mont Blanc chain 
needs only to be mentioned to insure for it the best attention of all 
- interested in alpine matters who know how thorough and pains- 
taking a treatment the author always devotes to the matter he has in 
hand, But the appendix (by Signor Gonella), giving the alpine 
history of the peaks and passes of the chain, is both inaccurate and 
incomplete. A large panorama of the chain (from Monte Bernarde, 
N.E. of the Mont de la Saxe) is given with the volume to illustrate 
Signor Baretti’s paper. 

Signor Bruni writes on the Apuan Alps, and gives many itineraries, 
to the value of which Mr. Tuckett has borne witness in his paper in our 
last number. Signori Ratti and Fiorio describe some ascents in the little- 
visited ranges in the neighbourhood of Abriés and of Crissolo in the 
Cottian Alps, and also publish a thrilling narrative of their adven- 
tures and sufferings in an ascent of the Ecrins by the northern route 
with a large amount of fresh snow and iced rocks. But we must 
take leave to question whether Mr. Whymper’s card (which has been 
missing for many years) was found on the summit, and we must also 
point out that these gentlemen had more predecessors in the ascent than 
they seem to have been aware of, since their ascent is marked as 
No. 22 in M. Perrin’s list in the current Annuaire of the French 
Club. Signor Barale narrates his ascent of the Central Aiguille d’Arves, 
which he seems to have found more difficult than usual, though it is 
right to add that the sensational situation shown in the accompanying 
illustration did not occur on his ascent. The expedition is very remark-. 
able as having been made during an absence of 574 hours from Turin. 
Signor Barale may care to know that the climber whose card was the 
only one he found on the summit is M. A. Benoist, of Lyons.* Signor 
Simonetti gives a lively description of the first ascent of the central 
peak of the Levanna by the Ceresole face, which he made on August 10, 
1881 ; and Signor Diamantidi, besides other climbs in the Dolomites, 
describes the first ascent of the highest peak of the Sasso di Mur. 
Signor Abbate takes us to the Abruzzi in winter; Signor Anelli tells 
us how, in 1881, at the age of 12, he went up Mont Blanc by the 
Aiguille Grise route, and made several other expeditions; while Mr. 
Budden (who has done so much for the Italian Alps in so many and such 
varied ways) pleads hard for promoting the preservation and breeding 
offish in the Alps. A very full list (with many details) of the huts con- 
structed by the Italian Club in the Alps is given by Signor Gonella. 
These are now no less than 29 in number (4 more in projection), and 
six Alpine inns are also more or less connected with the club; we 
hope shortly to lay some account of them before the readers of the 
Journal. Altogether this first volume of the new series is of great 


* Troisieme Bulletin de la Section Lyonnaise, p. 54. 
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interest and importance, and we offer our best congratulations to the 
authorities of the Italian Club on its new departure. 


The High Alps of New Zealand ; or, a Visit to the Glaciers of the Antipodes, 
nith an Ascent of Mount Cook, by W. S. Green, M.A., A.C. (London: Mac- 
millan. 78. 6d.) 

In olden time the new light was carried into our own island and to 
the recesses of the Alps by Irish missionaries. In our own day they 
are resuming their post as handers-on of the torch. One of the most 
powerful preachers in Europe of that devotion to high mountains which 
has been not one of the least consolations to many for all the crowding 
and complexities of modern life has been Mr. John Ball. And now 
the first to introduce practical mountain worship in its developed form 
—for the poor Maoris (in their primitive way) called their peak 
Aorangi, the Heaven-Piercer—has been an Irish clergyman. Mr. Green 
succeeds St. Gall. The Alpine Club and the author may both be con- 
gratulated on the literary result of this their first missionary enterprise 
in the Antipodes. If Mr. Green’s journey and its record do not bear 
fruit in the foundation of a New Zealand Alpine Club, and in the 
erection of some suitable cells or huts ainong the mountains for its 
members, we shall be greatly disappointed. 

Readers of the ‘ Alpine Journal’ are already acquainted with some of 
the details of Mr. Green’s campaign against Mount Cook, the monarch: of 
the Southern Alps. But there is a great deal more in the very spirited, 
straightforward, and in parts humorous narrative he has just published. 
It completes the story by a sketch of the voyage out and home, some 
account of Melbourne, Christ Church and its colonists, and the Canter- 
bury Plains. We find observations in natural history, accounts of a 
visit to Lake Whakatipu, and an attempt, defeated by weather, to 
climb Mount Earnslaw, and a description of two of the wonderful 
fiords of the south-western coast. It is on this coast, where glaciers 
plunge from ridges of 10,000 feet to within 700 feet of the sea level, 
and where forests of tree ferns meet the snows, that the finest scenery 
‘of the island is to be looked for. Herr von Lendenfeld is premature, 
therefore, in complaining that he finds no Eiger in New Zealand. For 
is is on this side and nct above the Tasman Glacier—the Aletsch of 
the Southern Alps—that such peak-forms must be sought. Mr. Green 
adds, in an appendix, a very useful general sketch of what is to be 
seen by mountaineers in the islands, and, for the special benefit of his 
colonial readers, an admirably concise series of instructions in moun- 
tain craft and an alpine glossary. In the latter we note that ‘ Berg- 
schrund’ is used in the meaning it has acquired in late years of 
any névé crevasse, and not in its original and more correct sense of the 
mountain moat, the rift between the snow permanently plastered on the 
mountain face and that which is moving towards lower ground in the 
current of the glacier stream. 

Twenty-four thousand miles of sea for one mountain was a valiant 
undertaking. But that his New Zealand tour was so limited that he had 
only time to conquer a single peak was not Mr. Green’s fault. Small- 
pox broke out on the outward-bound steamer, and he lost precious 
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weeks in quarantine on one side of Melbourne Harbour, while his two 
guides, Boss and Kaufmann, kicked their heels on the other. Facing 
odds was thus the character of the whole journey, and that the party, 
despite all odds, succeeded in their mam object was only owing to 
their persistent and united pluck. This is what Mr. Green says of his 
guides: ‘ Even if there were no mountains in question I could not have 
found two better companions for any journey in the world.’ ‘I said 
what I could for Kaufmann, without taking up too much space in his 
guides’ book; but I could not say too much, for nothing could have 
been more admirable than his conduct from beginning to end.’ It should 
be added that Boss declined any payment for his services beyond his 
travelling expenses. 

The volume is supplied with fair maps, but bas been lamentably, 
and we think most injudiciously, starved by its publishers in the 
matter of illustrations, for which Mr. Green, as the Alpine Club knows, 


h cl ial. 
ad suffivient material Dovcias W. FRESHFIELD. 


Savage Svdnetia, by Clive Phillipps-Wolley, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. 
(London: Bentley, 21s.) 

This book is an unaffected and lively description of a sporting tour 
in the southern valleys of the Central Caucasus, over ground familiar 
to the readers of Messrs. Freshfield, Telfer, and Grove. The author 
might have written a better though possibly not a brighter book if 
before his travels—at any rate before his literary travail—he had 
made himself acquainted with the works of his foregoers. His reason 
for not doing so he has naively explained ina letter to the ‘ Academy.’ 
He wished not ‘ to follow where the original bell-wether led.’ In this 
aim he has, it must be allowed, signally failed, for he fell unawares into 
the track of the Alpine Club explorers, and followed it out for weeks 
with singular exactness. His narrative, therefore, in so far as it is not 
occupied with details of sport, is in the main a repetition of their ex- 
_periences, a repetition which no doubt is satisfactory as a test both of 
Mr. Phillipps-Wolley’s and his predecessors’ accuracy, but otherwise is 
somewhat disappointing. In his attempts at mountaineering, indeed, 
our author introduces two novelties with dubious success. He wore 
native sandals in place of boots, thereby reducing his feet to a mass of 
sores; and when he slipped on a snow-slope he stuck his alpenstock 
between his legs, with the double result of breaking the staff and obtain- 
ing, as he tells us in a passage evidently intended to be serious, a 
- glimpse of ‘ the possibility of the Mind of the Universe!’ 

One really important fact, however, Mr. Phillipps-Wolley has to 
communicate. Svinetia, for mountaineers the Land of Goshen of the 
Caucasus, is no longer unsafe. The steps taken by the Russians in 
consequence of the outbreak of 1875 have been so far effectual that 
even a solitary European may pass through the district without fear of 
robbery or worse. A further contribution to our knowledge is a de- 
scription of the path through the lower gorges of the Ingur, one of the 
two southern routes into Svanetia. 

Interesting also are the statements made on the authority of a Russian 
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official described as an ‘ agronome,’ that Uschba is composed of granite 
and 17,500 feet high! This height, exceeding by 1,000 feet the esti- 
mate of Mr. Freshfield, and raising Uschba to the second place in the 
whole Caucasus, needs confirmation, though by no means incredible to 
one who has seen how in every distant view this superb summit holds 
itsown. But the heights given on pp. 127 and 198 of vol. i. and on 
p- 62 of vol. ii. are, we must add, wildly wrong, in fact, about half 
the true heights above sea-level of the localities in question. 

The sporting adventures which form the substance of the work are 
told in so simple a style and with so manly and cheerful a spirit, and 
are so mixed up with capital sketches of Caucasian scenery and cha- 
racter, that the reader easily pardons some inevitable sameness. Mr. 
Phillipps-Wolley went to the Caucasus to shoot a ‘tur,’ the Caucasian 
bouquetin. He came home disappointed, and would probably now be 
ready to admit, what, if we recollect rightly, he disputed in a former 
work, the correctness of Mr. Freshfield’s statement that the big game 
in the Caucasus would, like Mahonet’s and most other mountains, have 
to be gone to. Still he slew bears and chamois enough to satisfy any 
ordinary sportsman, and the ‘tur’ is left as an inducement to him to 
return and try a winter drive on snowshoes, such as that in which, 
according to Herr Radde, thirty-one of these goats were slain at the 
source of the Zenes-Skali. 

Those concerned in the production of these volumes—which, to begin 
with, should have been one volume—have made a rare mess of it. 
There is no map beyond a few caterpillar marks on the cover. The 
woodcuts (the author tells us in his ‘ Academy’ letter) he left to his 
publishers. The result has been disastrous. Three of the illustrations 
selected had appeared before, two in Commander Telfer’s and one in 
Mr. Freshfield’s book. Others (e.g. a portrait of a Lesghian) have no 
connection with the part ofthe Caucasus visited. Others again, which 
represent spots doubtless visited by Mr. Phillipps-Wolley, are described 
by names for which we scour the letterpress in vain. Those we can 
identify are too frequently misplaced. 

Yet these defects have not prevented Mr. Phillipps-Wolley from 
giving us a picturesque and truthful description of the heart of the 
Caucasus and its people. We have read his book with interest, and 
lay it down with a feeling of regret that a narrative which contains 
many of the elements of a work of lasting interest should by its mode 
of production have been reduced to the level of two lending-library 
volumes. 

C. Comyns Tucker. 


Die Kartographie der Schweiz in threr historischen Entnickelung dargestellt. 
(Zurich: Hofer and Burger. 1 franc.) 


This is the catalogue of group No. 36 of the Swiss National Exhibi- 
tion held at Ziirich last summer; but it is so complete a monograph, 
and the subject is such an important one, that it deserves a better 
fate than falls to the lot of most catalogues. The first 24 pages are 
taken up with a most interesting sketch of the development of Swiss 
cartography, beginning with Conrad Tiirst’s map, published between 
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1495 and 1497 with his ‘ Descriptio de Situ Confcederatorum,’ and 
ending with the great Dufour-Karte (1842-1864) in 25 sheets, and 
the publication of the original surveys by Siegfried in 561 sheets 
(1870 sqq.). Several facsimiles are given of specially important maps, 
such as those of Tschudi (1560), Gyger (1634), Dufour, and Siegfried ; 
and also a convenient key map of the latter, by which it is easy to see 
which sheets have as yet been published and how far advanced the 
others are. This is followed by the catalogue proper, comprising 184 
numbers, each with date, minute description, and name of present 
possessor, a work of infinite labour and very great permanent value. 
Then comes a sketch history and list of the cadastral surveys of the 
several cantons; and a most excellent index concludes a work which, 
though only extending to 100 pages, is a most important contribution 
to the science of cartography, and will be of very great service to those 
of our readers who wish to study the development of the mapping of 
the regions of ice and snow. 


Aus den Fremdenbiichern von Rigi Kulm. Von W. H. Vormann. 
(Bern: Haller, 1 franc.) 

In this entertaining pamphlet we have set before us the history of 
the building and gradual development of the inns on the summit of 
perhaps the best known amongst sub-alpine mountains, A public sub- 
scription started in June 1815 by Dr. Ebel, the author of the ‘ Murray ’ 
and ‘ Biideker’ of those days (the prospectus printed by Herr Vormann 
is amusingly grandiloquent), enabled Joseph Marti Biirgi, the landlord 
of the ‘ Krone’ at the Rigi Klésterli, to run up that same summer a rude 
hut for his workmen (the cut of which on p. 16 is droll enough when 
compared with the present state of things). Next summer the little inn 
was completed and opened (the first names in the book being those of 
three English travellers), the engraving given on p. 38 calling to mind 
the original Hotel de la Jungfrau on the Wengern Alp. But the rush ° 
of visitors was so great that it had soon to be enlarged and improved 
(see cut on p. 48). In 1820 there were 1,054, in 1827 1,489 entries 
in the book. At the beginning of the season of 1833 old Biirgi died, his 
son succeeding to the management of the inn, and in 1848 the old 
house was replaced by that still existing as a ‘dépendance;’ in 1857 
a new and much larger building was constructed by his energy and 
enterprise (see the cut at p. 32). In 1873 Caspar Biirgi retired 
_ from business with a sufficient competence, and the inn passed into 
the hands of a company. In 1875 the Herren Schreiber built the 
enormous pile which now crowns the summit (p. 64), and in 1879 they 
purchased the entire concern. The story was worth telling, if only to 
show how Swiss dcggedness overcame very considerable natural diffi- 
culties, and we hope that we may some day welcome a similar account 
of the inn on the Faulhorn, which we believe dates back nearly if not 
quite as far. The rest of Herr Vormann’s pamphlet is taken up with 
copious extracts from the travellers’ books, which become more and 
more inane as we advance towards our own days; with rare exceptions, 
they were scarcely worth printing and can serve no purpose save that 
of amusing the leisure hours of weather-bound travellers. The name 
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of Count Moltke appears in the list of visitors in 1827, and that of 
Prince Bismarck ten years later on the occasion of the first of his many 
Visits. 

Ricordo della Sezione Ligure del Club Alpino Italiano. (Genoa.) 


The Ligurian section of the Italian Club, founded in 1880, now 
numbers 186 members, and comes before us with a well-got-up volume 
containing a number of articles relating to its special territory. The 
most important of these is a very detailed list of the peaks, passes, 
and villages of the Ligurian Apennines between the Colle di Tenda 
and the Passo della Cisa. This list covers 100 pages, and has been 
compiled from the original observations of the Italian engineers engaged 
on the New Government Survey. Signor Gamba gives an account 
of an attempt on the Aiguille Blanche de Peutéret a few days after 
Prof. Balfour was killed on it. The attempt was made from the 
side of the Brenva Glacier, involved a very uncomfortable forced 
bivouac, and was given up in consequence of the numerous falls 
of stones and ice. 


Ricordo del Casentine. (R. Agostini.) 


A series of 16 photographs of the most remarkable scenes in the 
Casentino or Vallombrosa, including views of Camaldoli (which recalls 
that first of sub-alpine stopping-places the Certosa di Pesio, near Cuneo), 
the Castello di Romena, Pratovecchio, &c. The district is well suited 
for walks and excursions in spring or autumn, and is, we fancy, com- 
paratively unknown to English travellers. 


Etude sur 0 Histoire des Passages Italo-Suisses du Haut- Valais entre le Simplon 
et Mont Hose. Par Camille Favre. 


M. Favre’s interesting article fills twenty-seven pages in the 1883 
volume of the ‘Jahrbuch fir Schweizerische Geschichte’ (Ziirich, 
S. Hohr), a periodical which some years ago contained Herr Oehl- 
' mann’s learned papers on the general subject of the Alpine passes in 
the Middle Ages. We do not find much, if anything, that is absolutely 
new or hitherto overlooked in M. Favre’s paper; but it is a very 
useful summary of what is actually known on the subject, and the 
author has evidently taken great pains to search out and utilise the 
latest authorities and most recently published documents, 

M. Favre purposely leaves on one side all passes to the west of 
Monte Rosa, and all to the north of the Simplon, thus confining himself 
to the history of the Simplon itself and of the various passes leading 
from the valley of Saas into Italy. He first considers the question 
whether any of these were known and traversed in the time of the 
Romans, and makes a good point by calling attention to the fact that 
the famous Roman milliarium (date 251) found at Sion with the 
inscription AVEN LEUG XVII. cannot refer to the distance from Sion to 
the Simplon (as De Gingins la Sarraz asserts), but only to a road which 
started from the Roman colony at Aventicum and went in the direction 
of Sion. This destroys one of the great monuments which have been 
held to prove that the Simplon was known to the Romans, and M. Favre 
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arrives at the following conclusion: ‘La question des passages du 
Haut-Valais, & l’époque romaine, reste donc indécise. Trés vrai- 
semblablement, un chemin au moins franchissait 4 cette époque la 
créte valaisanne dans les parages du Simplon. Mais nous ne voyons 
aucun motif pour attribuer cette communication au Simplon plutét 
qu’aux passages de la vallée de Saas.’ 

M. Favre is next led to consider the alleged Saracen invasion of and 
settlement in the Saas valley. He is well versed in all the recent 
literature on this subject, with the exception of the articles which were 
published in the ninth and tenth volumes of this Journal; and here 
too his conclusions seem to us quite sound, though perhaps just a 
little too cautious and timorous. ‘En résumé, il est probable que 
durant le haut moyen-age la vallée de Saas, alors & peu pres déserte, 
servait de lieu de passage. Il est également probable, par suite, que 
les Sarrasins y ont paru, et peut-étre quelques-uns de leurs postes y 
ont-ils séjourné. Il n’est pas impossible que de ce séjour datent 
plusieurs noms de lieux, qui, trés-probablement aussi, n’existaient pas 
avant cette époque.’ 

M. Favre then comes to the very interesting question of the German 
occupation of the Upper Rhone valley in the thirteenth century, 
paralleling it by the migration thence in 1345 (not 1356) to various 
valleys of the Bernese Oberland. It is in the thirteenth century that 
the Germans press across the Monte Moro and occupy the valleys south 
of Monte Rosa; and a curious fact is cited which the experience of 
many of our readers may prove or disprove, viz. that the German name 
of the Anza—the stream in the Val Anzasca—is even now the Visp. 
It is in 1250 also that certain men of the Val Anzasca are sold by Peter 
de Castello to Count Godfrey de Blandrate with leave to transport them 
to the Visp valley, and it is in 1291 that an agreement was made at 
Almagell between Count Jocelin de Blandrate and the men ‘ Vallis 
Solxee (= Saas) et de Zauxon (= S. Niklaus) et de Prato Borno’ 
(= Zermatt *) (not Bono, as M. Favre prints it), and those of the Val 
Anzasca to elect arbitrators to put an end to the quarrels which were 
always arising between the inhabitants of either slope of the frontier 
ridge, All this shows that in the thirteenth century the Passo 
d’Antrona and the Monte Moro were well known and easily crossed ; 
and M. Favre has carefully collected several other early references to 
the Monte Moro contained in the splendid collection of documents on 
the history of Valais now being edited by M. l’Abbé Gremaud for the 
Société d’Histoire de la Suisse Romande, which has already been 
mentioned more than once in these pages. 

The Simplon itself is not mentioned by name till 1235, when in a 
deed of sale of part of a vineyard we hear of ‘Frater Bernardus, 
magister domus hospitalis de Semplono,’ the Knights Hospitallers being 
thus already established in the pass. The pass soon rose into import- 


* The only earlier mention of Zermatt in M. Gremaud’s volumes is in the 
will of Norman, the precentor of the cathedral church of Sion, which was 
made in 1285, and in which he leaves two solidi to several churches, including 
that of Pra Borno. 
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ance, for in 1272, and again in 1291, we find the Count Bishop of 
Sion making an arrangement with the Milanese merchants by which 
the tolls were fixed at a certain amount—a sure proof that there was 
already traffic enough to be worth looking after by the sovereign 
Bishop of Sion. We may fairly reproach M. Favre for simply giving 
a long string of references to documents relating to the history of the 
beginnings of commerce over the Simplon, and further with entirely 
omitting any account of the growth of the village of Simplon (the 
history of the church and of the mayor and ‘communitas’ can be very 
clearly made out from documents in M. Gremaud’s collection *) or of 
the hospital, which in the thirteenth century seems to have been under 
the patronage of St. John, and in the fourteenth under that of St. 
James—a most curious change, and one of which we have been quite 
unable to find any explanation. But this burst of commercial activity 
did not last very long, for in the fifteenth century the members of the 
Swiss Confederation joined the Valais in conquering the Val d’Ossola ; 
and though it was not permanently retained, yet these disturbances 
soon frightened away the merchants, and it was not till the construc- 
tion of the carriage road by Napoleon that the Simplon regained its 
commercial importance, which has once more declined since the 
piercing of the two great Alpine tunnels of the Mont Cenis and of the 
St. Gothard. M. Favre acutely remarks that the building of the 
railway up the Rhone valley has done much to strengthen the Romance- 
speaking element of the population at the expense of the Teutonic ; 
and that already Sierre, and no longer Sion, marks the limit between 
the two tongues. He is of opinion that if the Simplon tunnel (a 
favourite scheme of M. Gambetta) is ever made, the whole of the 
valley between Brieg and Sierre will become gradually exclusively 
Romance, that the German population will be confined to the upper 
valley, and that the southern valleys of Monte Rosa will thus become 
nearly if not quite insulated. It is an interesting speculation, and 
contains in it a certain element of truth; if ever realised it will mean 
the undoing of the work of the thirteenth century in the Simplon and 
Saas valleys so far as language and traditions are concerned. 

We may be allowed to re-echo the hope expressed by M. Favre at. 
the close of his very clear and interesting paper that some one will 
soon be found to avail himself of the treasures contained in M. Gre- 
maud’s volumes. ‘Cette riche collection de documents fournirait 
facilement matiére 4 une étude détaillée du plus haut intérét.’ May we 
hope that M. Favre himself will undertake this task ? 


* The valley of Simplon is first mentioned in 1257; in 1267 the rector of 
Naters, with the consent of the Bishop of Sion, grants away the advowson of the 
- church to an Aostan noble, because the donee has so richly endowed it that a 
priest may be maintained there. In the treaty of 1291 the church is men- 
tioned twice as a halting place for merchants travelling with goods, and as a 
place for unloading them. 1n 1290‘ Willermus curatus de Simplono’ isa 
witness to a deed of gift in favour of the Hospital. Ina document of 1304 
we hear of Richard the ‘major,’ or mayor of the ‘ villa’ or township of Sim- 
plon ; and in one of 1307 the ‘ communitas de Simplono ’ is mentioned ; while 
in 1334 we find John, the son of Richard, selling to Bishop Aymon of Sion a 
third of the ‘ majoria ’ and a third of the tower of Simplon, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


On Tuesday, December 18, 1883, the Annual General Meeting was 
held, Professor Bonney, F.R.S. (President), in the chair. The Rev. 
C. J. Tompson and Messrs. T. Barrett-LENNARD, Henry Cockburn, 
F. Daviss, J. P. Farrar, Paut Perret (C.A.F.), and Herbert WILSON © 
were elected members of the Club. 

The PreEsiDENT announced that Professor JuLius von Haast, F.R.S., 
C.M.G., had accepted the honorary membership of the Club. 

The following gentlemen were then unanimously elected officers of 
the Club for the ensuing year :—President, Mr. F. Craururp GROVE ; 
Vice-Presidents, Mr. C, T. DENT and Mr. G. E. Foster. New members 
of Committee, Messrs. F. E. Buackstone and G. H. Savaae, M.D., in 
the places of Messrs. James Eccles and Eustace Hulton, who retired by 
rotation. ‘The Honorary Secretary and the remaining members of the 
Committee, being eligible, were unanimously re-elected. Mr. Grove, 
who was most warmly received, briefly thanked the Club for the honour 
which had been conferred upon him. 

Mr. F, A. WaLLROTH next proposed, and Mr. C. T. Dent seconded, 
the following alteration in the Club Rules :—That Rule I. shall be as 
follows: ‘The Club shall be called the Alpine Club, and the number of 
ordinary members shall not exceed 500.’ 

A discussion ensued, in the course of which the following gentlemen 
(amongst others) spoke:—The Rev. H. B. George, Messrs. LEsLi£ 
STEPHEN, Wm. Matnews, C. G. Heatucore, W. Marcet, F.RS., 
Harpy, E. Hutton, D. W. FRESHFIELD, and C. E. MarTHews. 

Mr. WALKER HarTLEY moved asan amendment, ‘ That the discussion 
be postponed until the next annual general meeting of the Club,’ which 
was seconded by Dr. Taylor. The Meeting divided upon the amend- 
ment, which was lost, the numbers being—For the amendment, 24 ; 
Against, 40. 

The original resolution was then put and lost. For the Resolution, 
23; Against, 44. 

The resolution being one which affected the rules of the Club, would 
have required a majority of at least two-thirds of the members to carry 
it, and it will thus be seen that the opinion of the Club was decidedly 
against imposing any limit upon its numbers. At the same time the 
feeling of the meeting seemed, as far as could be gathered, to be in 
favour of insisting. upon a very high standard of mountaineering quali- 
fication amongst candidates for the Club. 

Mr. James HEEuIs brought forward a motion with reference to the 
establishment of a charitable fund for the relief of guides, such fund to 
be under the control of the Committee. On the suggestion of Mr. Dent 
that the details of the scheme should first be submitted to and considered 
by the Committee, Mr. HEELIs withdrew his motion for the present. 

The PRESIDENT then stated that he had a communication to make to 
the Club on behalf of the Committee, which he was sure would be 
received with as much regret as it was made. Most of the members 
present would be aware that the conduct of a party of Englishmen at 
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the time of the melancholy accident on the Morteratsch Glacier on 
August 25 last had been sharply criticised both at home and abroad. 
As one of the party was a member of the Alpine Club, the Committee 
had felt it their duty to investigate the case, and, after considering the 
documents bearing upon it, and, after having also had an interview 
with the member in question, had unanimously passed the following 
resolution, which they now had to lay before the Club :— 

‘The Committee having considered the documents bearing upon the 
death of Comte de la Baume Pluvinel upon Piz Bernina on August 25 
last, and having heard the explanations of Mr. E. H. Fison with respect 
thereto, are unanimously of opinion that he ought to have proceeded to 
the scene of the accident, and that, under the circumstances, he should 
not have continued the ascent of the Bernina.’ 

The Presipenr then delivered an Address to the Meeting, dealing 
with the various incidents of his three years’ tenure of office, at the 
conclusion of which a vote of thanks to him was moved by Mr, C. EK. 
MatTuews, seconded by Mr. Doucias FRESHFIELD, and carried unani- 
mously. The PresipENT, who briefly replied, was received with great 
enthusiasm by the members present on this his last appearance in the chair. 

The proceedings, which had been of a very unusual length, did not 
terminate till shortly after eleven p.m. 

The Annual Winter Picture Exhibition and Dinner of the Club took 
place on the afternoon and evening of Wednesday, December 19, at 
Willis’s Rooms. The show of pictures (of which a detailed account 
will be found on another page), though not so numerous, was in quality 
perhaps above the standard of former exhibitions, while the weather 
was so unusually fine and clear that up to 3.30 p.m. it was hardly 
necessary to supplement the day by artificial light. Through the 
liberality of a number of private members of the Club, the band of the 
Grenadier Guards attended during the afternoon, and, under the 
leadership of Mr. Dan Godfrey, performed a capital selection of music. 
For the first time also on these occasions, ‘ Afternoon Tea’ was 
provided by the Club for its guests—an innovation which seemed 
greatly appreciated, especially by those who came from some distance, 
These reasons, no doubt, all contributed to the popularity of the 
exhibition, which was even more numerously attended than last year, 
and was, indeed, almost inconveniently crowded at times. 

The Annual Dinner was held at 7 o’clock, the chair being taken by 
Professor Bonney, F.R.S. (President of the Club). The numbers were 
the largest yet recorded in the annals of the Club, upwards of 170 
members and their guests being present, amongst the latter of whom 
were included Professor Huxley (President of the Royal Society), 
Professor Tyndall, F.R.S., Professor Foster, Sec. R.S., the Astronomer 
Royal, Mr. James Knowles (Editor of the ‘ Nineteenth Century’), Dr. 
Ogle, &e. &e. 


Errata in last Number. 


Page 335, line 2 from the bottom in the text, for M. Baline read M. Balme. 
», 343, 4, 1, read but one traveller has lost his life, 
» 308, ,, 5, for right read left. 
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THE SCHRECKHORN BY THE NORTH-WESTERN ARETE. 
By J. STAFFORD ANDERSON. 


(Read before the Alpine Club March 4, 1884.) 


HE afternoon of Wednesday July 25 last found me 
trudging steadily up the northern slopes of the great 
Scheidegg, en route for Grindelwald, my favourite moun- 
taineering centre. It had been wet at Engelberg the night 
before ; wet in the morning when starting; lots of snow on the 
Joch, and nothing much to be seen at the Engstlen Alp but 
mist. Going up the Scheidegg, the finishing touch was added 
by my porter as he carefully shielded me from the elements 
with a huge umbrella. A yard or two of excessive dampness 
was all that was visible in the direction of Grindelwald from 
the summit of the pass. I thought with despair of the two 
weeks I had only allowed myself for mountaineering, and won- 
dered if good seasons in Switzerland were, like the glaciers, 
becoming things of the past. 

The welcome at the Bar Hotel which is always given to old 
friends by the numerous members of the Boss family, was as 
cheery as ever, and Baker himself stood in the doorway look- 
ing remarkably fit. For once he had, if anything, turned up 
before his time. 

Three wet days and a thunderstorm would, perhaps, best 
describe the weather that followed my arrival. That unfailing 
source of amusement too at such times, the monkey, had gone 
to a warmer clime, and the camel had not arrived. A tame 
fox, whose great forte was a weakness for a man’s boots, and 
who always seemed to know when they were left in the bath 
house in the garden, created a little diversion; and a large 
telescope had been planted in the courtyard by a rash, but 
enterprising, speculator from Interlachen, as an additional 
attraction. Such alluring announcements as ‘ Aujourd’hui 
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ascension du Wetterhorn,’ ‘Ici on peut voir un chamois 
vivant,’ in bold letters, hung on the end of it, and the chamois 
himself was depicted in a striking attitude on the side. From 
the regularity of its appearance, we thought it just possible 
that the same goat, on the same patch of grass on the flanks of 
the Wetterhorn, did duty for the reality. One day even some 
unwary strangers were deluded enough to try and find through 
the instrument the traces of a party on the Eiger by the ordi- 
nary route. . 

A day or two after our meeting, Baker, tired of hanging 
about, went off with Almer for a training walk up the Metten- 
berg, vainly trying to induce me to accompany him; but who 
does go up this mountain twice? They were down very 
early. I could never find out how far they had really gone, 
but have a strong impression that the Birenegg at least was 
reached. During the occasional hours of sunshine Ulrich 
Almer and Pollinger wandered around, trying to look happy, 
and failing miserably in the attempt. If looking up at the sky 
in concert, watching the direction of the wind, examining the 
hall barometer, and remarking that it did not look quite so 
bad, could have ensured fine weather, Switzerland would have 
been a rainless country for several months at the very least. 
Pollinger ascribed it all to the fact that we were tempting for- 
tune in the Oberland instead of among his beloved mountains 
around Zermatt. One day, I remember, as we were walking 
to the upper glacier, and had been blown at by the same horn 
for about the sixth time, one of our party venturing too near 
the grotto, a franc was immediately demanded, and an alter- 
cation ensued. Pollinger, who was a little distance above, 
saw his opportunity, and standing on the edge of the path, 
poured out the vials of his wrath upon everyone and every- 
thing connected with the Oberland in a way that must have 
been quite appalling to those who understood his patois. 
There was no mistaking his last two words; ‘ verdammte 
Schwindelei’ has too much of an English ring about it for that. 
After this outburst he seemed to be easier in his mind, and 
during the rest of our stay passed all the horns and edelweiss 
sellers with silent contempt. I thought it best not to remind 
him of the dirt, the staple article of his own canton. 

A fine day, sandwiched in amongst the others, enabled us 
to get up and down the Wetterhorn, though a juvenile ava- 
lanche, which we only just escaped, showed us the treacherous 
nature of this mountain. The fact that we burned Bengal 
lights at the Hotel zum Gleckstein, in correspondence with 
rockets down at the Bar, in a manner worthy of Chamonix 
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itself, showed how thorough was our demoralisation. One thing 

IT learnt though—that if it is necessary to hurriedly remove 
the traces of such dissipation from the roof of a club hut, it 
is best to use another man’s hat for the purpose. 

A week had now nearly gone ; as far as our main object in 
being in the Oberland, a new route up the Schreckhorn, was 
concerned, we might as well have stayed in England. On 
August 1 Baker gave it up in disgust, and packing up his 
camera and a tooth brush, started for a few days’ walk round the 
district, giving me full permission to try the expedition in his 
absence if I had the chance. Asa matter of course, no sooner 
had he left than a welcome change took place, and on August 2 
provisions were hastily put together and a start made. An 
English climber, with big Peter Kaufmann and young Peter 
Perren from Zermatt, having designs on the same peak as 
ourselves, but by the ordinary route, we joined forces and 
toiled up the everlasting path to the Schwarzenegg together. 
The heat made us take it slowly, so that it was considerably 
after six when we reached the hut. Thanks to the liberality 
of the ‘ Boss’ who rules the roast at the Biir, and the addition 
of delicacies from friends, we were able to make out a menu, 
which, except for the badness of its French, might have passed 
muster at the Maison Dorée. Whilst the guides were pre- 
paring the meal we two sat outside, enjoying the view. It 
was one of those evenings of promise so dear to the moun- 
taineer. Not a cloud was to be seen, and every peak and 
pinnacle, from the Finsteraarhorn to the Kiger, was golden 
with the glory of the setting sun. As this gradually faded, 
and the stars came slowly out, we turned into the hut, full of 
those sanguine hopes for the morrow which so easily rise in a 
climber’s breast. In less than an hour, what a change inside 
the hut from the quictness of nature outside! Big Peter 
Kaufmann was doing his best to remind us of the organ at 
‘Lucerne during the throes of the storm period, while my 
neighbour’s musical performance was of the aggressively inter- 
mittent description, commencing with an insinuating pianis- 
simo, and gradually rising in a staccato crescendo, till the 
sleeper himself thought something must be up and awoke, only 
to drop off again immediately and repeat the dose. All this, 
added to the pain of a.raging tooth which I had foolishly im- 
ported into the country, rendered sleep to me quite impossible ; 
and Almer having, as he put it, found ‘ chamois,’ we two 
chatted at intervals through the night, with occasional sugzes- 
tions from both of us that the other should get up and dis- 
charge an Alpine boot at Kaufmann’s head. When not equal 
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to suggestions of any sort, my time was occupied in digging 
my head into the straw, or my elbow into the small of my com- 
panion’s back at his moments of supreme agony, and thus a 
most uncomfortable night passed. 

And here, at the risk of digression or of offending our 
Editor, I should like to put in a word or two on the subject 
of the Swiss ‘chamois.’ 

An eminent authority has lately stated that as a help in the 
composition of an Alpine paper the ‘ flea is played out.’ My 
impression is that he is being rapidly played out as a flea—in 
fact, that he is a fraud and a myth. I haveslept in small and 
large inns, in huts and out of huts, with guides and porters, 
Swiss, Italian, and Tyrolean, and I have only met with him 
once. It was at the Stockje; he was alone, and making good 
time over the back of my hand on his way to Baker. It was 
his first and only appearance and I did not detain him. Read- 
ing of other men’s experiences in the past, and the strength of 
his battalions, I can only conclude, that either the race is 
dying out or has been much maligned. 

But to return to our expedition. At3.20 a.m. on August 3 
our party of six was fairly on the move. The usual route up 
the great couloir was followed, Almer leading. The snow was 
just too hard to walk up without step-cutting, but otherwise 
in good condition. At the abortive attempt at a bergschrund 
which this couloir possesses we were met by a volley of small 
stones, which the sportive chamois showered down upon us 
from the rocks above. The upper lip of the schrund however, 
gave us ample shelter, and no harm was done. Where the 
ordinary route leads out of the couloir to the right, we said 
‘Bon voyage’ to the other party, keeping on ourselves 
straight up the centre of the couloir, but had barely cut thirty 
steps when, to our astonishment and a little to Almer’s an- 
noyance, they turned after us. We had not mentioned our 
intentions to them, thinking it best to be alone on a new and 
probably difficult expedition. We could say nothing now, so 
Almer had the pleasure of cutting something over two thousand 
steps for the benefit of five people instead of two. Some com- 
pensation was, however, afforded us by the addition of a most 
wonderful aneroid barometer to our party. 

Every climber has his peculiarities. I always object on 
principle to carry anything whatever, or do any cooking. One 
man carries an aneroid barometer under the impression that he 
can measure heights with it; another’s ‘ admiration for the land- 
scape increases proportionately with the steepness of the 
gradient ;’ while Baker has an unfailing barometer in his 
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varying affection for the commissariat department. What 
he takes to with relish at the first breakfast, he scorns at the 
second. The higher he gets the less he wants, which is a 
providential arrangement for the rest of us, as we generally 
work on the opposite principle. But to return to the aforesaid 
barometer: It was consulted within an hour from the start, 
and we read on its apparently veracious countenance that 
about 2,200 feet had been ascended. This was cheering. ‘Only 
a very simple calculation was needed to show, that at this rate 
two hours or so more would see us on the summit of our peak, 
and Almer took to his step-cutting with renewed vigour. 

Of all the abominably long couloirs in the Alps this must, 
I think, be the longest and most tiresome. The more we 
ascended, the farther away seemed the rocks at its summit. 
As we proceeded too we could feel that the wind was rising 
in a suspicious manner, and clouds of powdered snow were 
being driven over the crest of the couloir above us. Just two 
hours from the start the last step was cut, and we found our- 
selves close to the base of the huge buttress of rock which 
runs in a S.W. direction on this side of the mountain. A 
few seconds to the left brought the upper part cf the Kas- 
tenstein Glacier into view, with the bold outline of the ridge 
between the two Schreckhdrner some distance away to the 
north. The bergschrund runs S.E. for the greater part of its 
length, afterwards curving round, and finally running south ; 
ten minutes brought us to it. Before crossing the rope was 
adjusted—Pollinger leading, with Almer second and myself 
third. We were soon over, and after about a quarter of an 
hour’s walking to the north we reached it again. Five minutes 
more and nothing lay between us and the ridge but snow slopes.* 

The snow was in good condition, and we pushed ahead rapidly, 
making for a tiny couloir we could see close by the final peak. 
Judging from appearances as we advanced, the ridge ran right 
up to an overhanging rock-face about a hundred feet in 
height, and the nearer we got, the more absurd seemed to be 
the idea, that any wingless animal could surmount this rocky 
barrier. We even thought at one time of going back; the 
thing looked so decidedly impracticable. The couloir was 
steep, but, with the exception of some rather nasty ice-covered 
rocks at the top, not difficult; and at 7.30 a.m. Pollinger 
stepped on to the narrow ridge of snow and jédeled down to 


_* The accompanying illustration is copied from a photograph by 
Baker, taken from the left bank of the Upper Glacier, not far from the 
point where you cross it to the Schwarzenegg hut. 
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another world at his feet. We all followed suit. Consulting 
the barometer almost immediately afterwards, we found it 
would be necessary to descend about twelve hundred feet to 
reach the summit of the mighty mass of rock which towered 
grandly above us for a thousand feet ! | | 

We now turned our attention to the chances of getting up 
this or not. The ridge under our feet, instead of ending, as 
we had imagined, in an impassable wall of rock, skirted it on 
its northern side, joining what was in fact the termination of 
the steep snow-covered face of the mountain on this side. This 
formed a ledge of a few feet wide, very much broken and 
covered with snow and ice. Above it the rocks were pre- 
cipitous to the aréte. At a gap in the latter some hundred 
and fifty feet or so higher, the ledge, rising at a steep angle, 
came to an end near the aréte itself. It was the only possible 
way up, and not at all inviting. By this time the wind had 
visen to a perfect gale and we rapidly froze. Livery gust came 
up the couloir with increasing violence. Sheltering behind 
Pollinger’s bulky frame was of no avail. The enemy whistled 
- through him, becoming all the colder in the process, turned 
mec inside out, and leaving me a shivering wreck, pursued a 
headlong course to the Upper Glacier, and probably arrived as 
a balmy zephyr in the valley below. The summit of the moun- 
tain was the playground of a perpetual whirlwind, and cloud 
streamers, glowing in all the colours of the rainbow, chased 
each other in endless circles. 

We felt that to attempt an untried and formidable-looking 
aréte under such circumstances would be simply madness, so 
we waited and shivered, and shivered and waited. Waltzing 
with Pollinger on the crest of snow was exhilarating—in fact, 
was too much so to be thoroughly enjoyable. For nearly an 
hour we stuck to our posts; no one cared to propose turning 
tail, but, as the wind sooner increased than decreased, at the 
end of this time Aimer mildly suggested retreat. We all 
responded with unanimous alacrity, Perren leading the way 
down the couloir. The initial difficulty proved rather a hin- 
drance, and seemed likely to detain us 1n our exposed position, 
so we three, turning our backs on the Schreckhorn, kept along 
the ridge for a short distance, descending from it on to the 
vlacier by an easy snow couloir, about the third from the peak. 
‘This gave us a rather better view of the aréte, enough to show 
that the ascent was at any rate worth a trial. 

Racing down the snow slopes, the hut was reached again at 
10.30, and evening found me enjoying the pleasures of table 
Phéte once more at the Bir. 
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Before night the weather had returned to the error of its 
ways, as if ashamed of its former weakness, but on the after- 
noon of Saturday, August 5, the wind changed to the right 
quarter, with apparently every intention of remaining there. 
I had telegraphed to Baker, at Martigny, the result of our 
expedition—that we intended trying again, and that he must 
return at once. Sunday morning was simply perfect—not a 
cloud in the sky, and that hazy appearance of the lower air 
strata which generally foretends settled fine weather. 

The guides were impatient to make another start, but I felt 
sure that Baker would appear on the scene some time during 
the afternoon, and that friendship, like the quality of mercy, 
must not be strained. The day wore on: envy possessed me as 
party after party filed off for all the peaks and passes in the 
neighbourhood, leaving myself and guides the only representa- 
tives of mountaineering in the place. Still no Baker. When 
it was too late to make a start that day he turned up with 
provoking calmness and unconscious innocence. He soon added 
insult to injury by saying, that a wedding on the following 
Wednesday required his presence, and that he must start for 
England the next morning. 

I pointed out to him that a wedding is a delusion anda 
snare, but that a new ascent of a good peak is not, and that I 
had lost a good day by waiting for him, suggested wiring to 
postpone the ceremony, and finished up with the masterly argu- 
ment that if he went away the ascent would be made with- 
out him, and then what would happen if a paper had to be 
written and he was not in it as an object of satire, showing 
clearly that such an omission would establish a dangerous pre- 
cedent in connection with Alpine literature. Sad to say, he 
rejected all these appeals, and resorted to the vulgar expe- 
dient of tossing up a coin, with the result that a box of edel- 
weiss went to the wedding as an agreeable substitute and he 
went with us to the Schwarzenegg the next day. 

We reached the hut at the usual time, finding it already 
tenanted by a Swiss and his two guides. A son of Christian 
Bohren came with us as porter, making our party five. His- 
tory repeats itself even in mountaineering, for on the same 
evening twenty-six years before an Almer, a Bohren, and an 
Anderson were bivouacking on the other side of the ridge, with 
a new ascent of the Schreckhorn also in view. 

On August 7 we left the hut for the second time at 3.30 
A.M., the Swiss starting about half an hour before us. In the 
couloir another shower of small stones and bits of ice rained 
down upon us, and one of the guides ahead had his knee cut 
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to the bone. The rest of us escaped unhurt, though Baker, 
emulating the example of the ostrich of fame, hid his head only, 
and, like the ostrich, was only reminded of the fact by a shot in 
the back. We followed exactly our route of four days before, 
except that we gained the ridge by the couloir we had used for 
our descent. At 7.30 we were again at the base of the final 
peak. This time there was no wind to speak of, but the aréte 
above us was shrouded in mist, and the view on either side was 
becoming more and more limited every minute; but nothing 
short of an absolute storm would have persuaded us to retreat 
for a second time. We waited a very short time on the ridge 
before commencing the attack, Pollinger leading, with Almer 
second, myself third, and Baker, as usual, bringing up the rear. 
In a few seconds we were on the ledge. As we expected, it 
was very irregular and broken, and the angle steep. In fine 
weather, with the rocks dry and warm, this ledge would present 
no difficulties worthy of the name. We found it too much 
snow- and ice-covered to be quite pleasant, but the rocks being 
asa rule firm and the ledge of a fair width, good progress was 
made, and only occasionally did we feel it necessary to move 
one at a time. 

The mist, which increased in density as we advanced, was, 
perhaps, a friend in the disguise of an enemy, completely hiding 
as it did the precipitous slopes to our left. The ledge thinned 
off some hundred and fifty feet up, and we had to leave it and 
cut steps down and up an ice wall to get round an obstruction 
of rock and gain the aréte. Once on, we had a better idea of 
what lay before us. We found ourselves in a little gap, the 
aréte under us narrow enough to stride across with ease, and a 
rocky tooth, two or three feet high, rising out of the ridge in 
the centre of the gap. Below us to the right was an almost 
perpendicular chimney of rock, to the left the steep ice wall we 
had come up. In front of us the aréte broadened out into slabs 
of rock, an ice-covered hollow running vertically up the centre. 
The rocks to the left of this were broken for a yard or two, but 
above this they were smooth and impassable. To the right 
the face of the first bit of rock showed no hold, with a narrow. 
crevice running transversely above it. The whole thing for 
fifty feet or more looked very uninviting. Pollinger hesitated 
for some little time, in doubt as to which side to choose for the 
attempt. After consultation with Almer he decided on the rocks 
to the right, and finding an irregularity in the face of them suf- 
ficient to hold the toe of his right foot, and grasping the rough 
edge of the slab with his right hand, slowly and cautiously 
pulled himself up till he could insert the fingers of his left hand 
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in the crevice alluded to, afterwards changing this hold to the 
right hand. During the operation Almer gave a turn of the 
rope round the rocky tooth by which we were standing asa 
security. ara i now turned his attention to the next step, 
using the axe in his left hand in chipping the ice first from 
one place and then another, as each one proved unsatisfactory, 
and trying to find some grip for his left knee, but without suc- 
cess. After some minutes he managed to get the point of his 
ice axe secure, and resting his knee on a rough piece of ice, 
gradually worked his body up to a slightly better position. 
Another move in the same way and the rope was paid out. It 
was either a matter of untying or Almer following before Pol- 
linger was secure enough to give any assistance. Twenty 
feet higher there appeared to be plenty of hold, so Almer un- 
wound the rope and followed the leader, leaving me to adopt 
the same plan for security. With the benefit of his experi- 
ence as onlooker Almer was soon close up, when he held 
on whilst Pollinger again advanced. Once more the rope 
gave out, with Pollinger only ‘ ziemlich fest.’ Either I must 
follow or untie. The former was chosen, as Pollinger said he 
only required a few feet more rope to be ‘ ganz fest,’ and Baker 
was left alone on the ridge. I soon had hold of the crevice 
with my right hand, when the request came down from above 
to hold on in that position for a minute. This minute became 
five, as Pollinger found himself in difficulties again. The 
rocks were too steep, and I was too much engaged in holding 
on, to see clearly what was going on above; but the bits of 
ice that rained down upon me showed that Pollinger was hard 
at work. From his position on the aréte Baker had a good 
view of the whole proceeding, and told me after, that the manner 
in which Pollinger forced his way up was a first-rate achievement, 
and quite justified our former high opinion of his capabilities as 
a rock climber. I found the rocks very cold, and my fingers be- 
came quickly numbed. ‘The crevice was just deep enough to hold 
the finger-tips. With the right toe only resting on a mere 
inequality, and the left hand and foot holding on to nothing, I 
was not exactly happy. As the minutes passed I could see 
that my fingers still retained their hold, but as far as feeling 
went I might as well have been withoutthem. Almer assured 
me that I was ‘ ganz sicher,’ and I had to believe him, but the 
problem (left for others to solve) would keep coming into my 
head, ‘If Pollinger slips shall we be picked up somewhere in 
the vicinity of the Lauteraarjoch, or a thousand feet or so down 
the rocks on the south of the peak?’ A cheerful shout 
from Pollinger, announcing the fact that at last he had good 
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hold, stopped any further conjectures. Almer advanced, and, 
to my intense relief, almost immediately asked me to do the 
same. I believe that five minutes more would have converted 
me into a frozen example of the normal attitude of the bird of 
freedom. As usual at such times, I had neglected to bring up 
my ice axe, which was calmly resting on the aréte below. 
Returning was out of the question, and equally so that Baker 
should bring up the two. He was securely fixed, and untying 
enabled me to get up to something tangible just below Almer, 
when there was just enouch rope left to haul the axes up slowly 
but surely together, till Almer could reach them, Baker mean- 
while sitting astride the rocky tooth and watching the operation. 
A. few feet higher and I found room by Almer’s side. After 
the ice axes Baker came into consideration. Carefully slipping 
the rope over my feet, it was lowered to him. The fifty feet or 
so at liberty was just enough. He tied himself, and, with our 
assistance, came up the rocks with a coolness and confidence 
that scemed to increase under difficulties. As soon as I was 
on the rope again Almer moved on to Pollinger, and a very 
short time found us on, comparatively speaking, safe ground 
and in a position to breathe freely again. The fifty or sixty 
feet had detained us considerably more than half an hour. It 
was certainly as nasty a bit of rock work as I have met or 
wish to meet with, 

At the next piece of easy ground Almer took the lead. 
At one place, I remember, the aréte thinned off to nothing, 
with a piece of rock resembling a huge shell with the thin edge 
up as an obstacle in the middle. We got past this hand over 
hand, our feet hanging into space, and beyond it sat astride 
the ridge and worked along in a safe but ungraceful manner. 
A little further on came the steepest part of the whole ascent. 
It was very much like going up the side of a house, and all that 
could be seen of the man in front was the soles of his boots. 
Fortunately the rocks were firm, with plenty of holds, and 
we slowly but surely wormed our way up them. Just above 
this, or below it—I forget which—all progress was apparently 
barred by a narrow and tender-looking crest of snow with 
a precipitous fall on either side. ‘Es geht nicht’ came 
ominously from Almer, succeeded almost directly by a joyful 
jodel as a look over to the south side of the ridge revealed a 
tiny ledge of rock at the base of the snow crest. Ten minutes 
after we had left all difficulties behind and were on the snow 
slopes leading up to the final peak. 

At 10.40 we ran up the last bit of snow, and the ascent was 
over. The last cight hundred feet or so of actual climbing 
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had occupied about two and a half hours. Our first thing, as 
usual, was to shake hands all round, though we carefully 
abstained, in the interests of the ‘Saturday Reviewer,’ from 
making any audible jokes as to the foolishness of being out on 
a peak like the Schreckhorn in, to put it mildly, bad weather. 

The wind had risen considerably, and the mist had changed 
into fine sleet, which blew into our eyes and down our necks. 
As there was no view of any sort no need to try and describe 
it. We only stayed long enough on the summit to appropriate 
the most elevated piece of stone to be found and enable Baker 
to consume a meat lozenge, before preparing for the descent by 
the ordinary route. As generally happens after a climb up a 
difficult aréte, we scuttled down the comparatively easy one at 
a good pace, Almer leading. A few minutes from the shoulder 
a jodel was faintly heard. To our astonishment, looking down 
to the left, we saw emerging from the mist the Swiss and his 
guides, still going up, the leading man, as he knelt in the steps 
he had cut, leaving traces of his blood as it oozed from his 
wounded knee. We advised retreat. With more pluck than 
discretion they decided to keep at it. Wishing them luck and ~ 
a safe return we were soon down the ice wall, which cannot 
be pleasant even in fine weather, and racing down the soft 
snow beyond were at the sattel in less than an hour from the 
top of the peak, the storm increasing in violence every minute. 
It seemed to be a mixture of snow, hail, and sleet, which the 
wind blew violently into our faces, and below us could be heard 
the thunder pealing and re-pealing. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation Almer started down the couloir leading from the sattel 
at headlong speed. The snow was soft, and at every step we 
sank into it above the ankles. 

The whole surface of the couloir seemed to be on the move 
with that hissing sound which is so unpleasantly suggestive. 
Our spectacles becoming rapidly covered with the fine par- 
ticles of ice, we could barely see the leader, and at times the 
driving snow even hid the holes made by the man just in front. 
I had a vague idea that the Schwarzenegg was somewhere in 
front of us, but was quite at sea as to the route we were taking. 
Not so Almer. It says a great deal for his skill and judgment 
that, crossing the rocks into the great couloir, the bottles left 
by former parties lay at our feet. The snow here was in the 
same incoherent condition, and we plunged and ploughed down 
the couloir in the same apparently reckless fashion, occasionally 
diving head foremost, and being pulled up with a violent jerk of 
the rope from behind, with another from the front immediately 
after. Whilst recovering from a sitting posture, which I had 
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assumed more speedily than gracefully for about the sixth time, 
Pollinger confided to me the other joke which he has added to 
his repertory during the winter, that Almer had a ‘kleine 
Maschine’ in each leg, which was the only reason of his speed. 
I was too much engaged with the rope, which was rapidly 
dividing me into halves, to smile; and, besides, he had brought 
out his joke too often before. At the rate he is going I 
believe Pollinger will degenerate into a humorous guide. 

As we neared the foot of the couloir the storm. moderated 
alittle, and at 1.35 p.m. we reached the shelter of the hut once 
more. The time from the summit had been just 2? hours. 
Thanks to the ability and pluck of our guides, a new and, 
under the circumstances, difficult ascent had been added to 
our list without a hitch, though we were in a sorry plight, wet 
through, and half frozen. To add to our misfortunes, all extra 
clothing had been carefully despatched in the morning by the 
porter to Grindelwald, so we huddled up in the blankets, trying 
to imagine we were happy and comfortable, whilst Almer pre- 
pared as good a meal as possible with the remnants of the 
eatables. Baker, I am sorry to say, showed his deterioration 
by failing to exercise his skill at the time it was most wanted. 

Before 3 P.M. the storm came up again from the valley 
with a thunder and lightning accompaniment. ‘We decided 
to wait an hour or two, tosee if the Swiss turned up. At 4.30 
there were no signs of his party, so we gave up the idea of 
getting down to Grindelwald that night, and prepared to make 
the best of it. As the time passed we became very uneasy. 
We thought of the three out on the Schreckhorn, and, recall- 
ing the accident on the Dent Blanche twelve months before, 
wondéred if we were the ‘stormy petrels’ of mountaineering. 

Every now and again one or other of the guides went out 
into the storm jédeling lustily, but withoutresponse. To our 
great relief at about 6.30 a final effort of Pollinger’s awakened 
a faint echo, and shortly before seven the three appeared, look- 
ing like so many editions of Father Christmas. The Swiss 
declared he was ‘furchtbar miide,’ and he looked it as he re- 
tired supperless and silently to his straw. After a miserable 
night a move was made at 5 a.m. Some stringy bits of meat 
and one egg were converted into a dish, which by courtesy 
we called eggs and ham. It was all we had. With a gene- 
rosity only equalled by our innocence, we offered the Swiss a 
share. Poor fellow! it was the last straw. Over what followed 
I draw the veil. Leaving at 6 o’clock, we were at the Barenege 
before nine, and added to the joy of the proprietor on finding 
his bill of two days before was after all to be paid by consum- 
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ing a bottle of Bouvier. A few minutes after leaving we met 
‘young Bohren and a cowherd with provisions, and instructions 
from the hotel to see what had become of us. At 9.30 we 
turned into the courtyard of the Bir, and found that our pro- 
longed absence had caused some anxiety, and that for once 
the telescope was in request, as a means of finding us coming 
down the path by the Mettenberg. 

One individual was, I believe, thoroughly disappointed at 
our turning up, having assured the Bosses that we must be 
lost, and that an expedition should at once be sent out to find: 
all the fragments possible. 

The next morning we said good-bye to friends ; the day after 
we were in London, and the pleasures of another mountaineer- 
ing season a thing of the past. The last link that bound us to 
Grindelwald was broken on the way to Interlachen, as we had 
a hurried view of our friend the camel, having a preparatory 
wash and brush-up by the side of a stream. 

In conclusion, a few words as to the general nature of this 
expedition. We of course tried it under difficulties, and just 
after a prolonged spell of bad weather and much snow. Both 
Almer and Pollinger said it reminded them of the Matterhorn 
from the north in bad condition. The aréte is certainly the 
steepest I am so far acquainted with, but in fine weather there | 
should be no difficulty to any mountaineer worthy of the name. 
The single really bad piece on the final peak should be taken 
one at a time with a long rope, and not as we took it, unless 
an easier line of attack can be found. The new route may 
be estimated as about an hour longer than the old. | 

The strange thing is, that in a district like the Oberland 
such an expedition, forming as it does the apparently right 
route up a peak so well known as the Schreckhorn, should not 
have been tried till our ascent in 1883. 


Notes on Corsica. By F, F. Tuckert. 


Y friend Mr. E. T. Compton and I, accompanied by 
Francois Dévouassoud, landed at Bastia on the after- 

noon of May 20, 1883, after a delightful voyage of 62 
hours from Leghorn, and devoting a day to the environs and 
another to a fine 12 hours’ diligence drive through a perfect 
blaze of flowers vid Ile Rousse to Calvi, proceeded thence 
on the 23rd by the magnificent road through the Haute 
Balagne to Speloncato. Crossing the pass of the Croce d’Ovo 
(1,100 métres ?) in the afternoon—an easy walk of 24 hours—we 
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reached Olmi Cappella, and were most hospitably received and 
comfortably lodged at the house of my old friend M. Angelo 
Maria. The 24th was devoted to a very pleasant expedition 
into the valley and forest of Melaja, S.W. of Olmi, where 
our host had some woodcutters at work on a coupe, or parcel, 
of Pinus laricio, of which we saw some balks cubing 12 métres 
(i.e.,the entire. balk contained 12 cubic métres of timber), 
whilst on the left flank of the valley I measured two standing 
pines of magnificently picturesque growth and cedar-like 
appearance, which were respectively 16 feet 2 and 16 feet 9 
inches in circumference. Compton secured some lovely sketches, 
and then, after striking up as far as the Col de Cineraggio 
(1,432 métres), from which, but for a provoking mist, we ought to 
have had a superb view over Calvi and its bay, we returned to 
Olmi and spent a delightful evening at the house of the highly 
accomplished curé, M. l’abbé Martin Casanova, who showed us 
the greatest kindness. He is the author of numerous articles, 
and a more elaborate dissertation, on the claims of Calvi to be 
the birthplace of Christopher Columbus, and certainly brings 
forward some telling evidence in its favour as well as damaging 
criticism of the pretensions of various places on the mainland. 
A charming concert—‘ Voceri,’ &c.—at the house of his vicatre 
by some amateurs, including a blind performer on a violin 
signed ‘ Stradivario. Cremona. 1720,’ which had belonged to 
. Casanova’s family for a century, wound up the day most 
pleasantly, and it was hard on midnight before we got to bed. 
- The next morning we started, with a mule to carry cooking 
utensils and extra supplies, for the valley and forest of Tarta- 
gine, S. of and parallel to that of Melaja, with the intention of 
crossing the Col de l’Ondella (1,855 métres), near its S.W. 
extremity, between Monte Corona (2,143 métres) and the 
Cima della Statoja (2,304 métres), and descending thence to 
bivouac in the upper portion of the, as yet, virgin forest of 
Asco, near the head of the valley above the village of that 
name, which is traversed by the fine torrent of the Strancia- 
cone. A little above the entrance of the Tartagine valley we 
reached the maison foresti¢re, and were most hospitably enter- 
tained at breakfast by the garde forestier, who entirely declined 
payment. The timber in the lower part of the forest is not of a 
remarkable character, and, higher up, the terrible conflagration, 
alluded to in my former paper, has wrought frightful destruc- 
tion; but when we quitted the route forestiére and climbed the 
hill side on our left, we found numerous noble trees, often most 
picturesquely grouped amidst magnificent granite blocks, 
though here the woodman’s axe had been hard at work, and 
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prostrate balks often made our beast’s progress both difficult 
and tedious. 

As we rose above the timber region and got a clear view of 
the basin of the upper valley, we noticed a depression higher up 
which seemed to correspond more accurately with the position 
of the Col de ’Ondella of the map than that at the head of the 
lateral hollow we were following, and, in fact, it finally turned 
out that instead of hitting off the true pass we had gained a 
saddle further to the east, and so near the foot of the fine 
rocky summit of Monte Padro (2,393 métres) that it must 
probably be that point of the ridge indicated by the figures 2,033 
on the Carte de l’Etat Major. Strange tosay—misled by our 
muleteer’s assurance—we did not clearly recognise the fact at 
the time, though we saw that the more westerly col was deci- 
dedly lower, and the result was that not only a considerable loss 
of time took place in forcing a rather long and difficult descent 
over very rough and trackless ground, but the topography of 
the northern face of Monte Cinto was not so unmistakably 
clear as we had expected to find it from the col. However, 
the weather was fine and the view magnificent, and, as it was 
only 4 o’clock when we bade adieu to our man and his charge, 
we had no doubt of reaching our destination by daylight. In 
fact, after nearly three hours of roughish scrambling, which 
our rather heavy loads did not facilitate, we reached the left 
bank of the Stranciacone at a point almost exactly due N. of 
the Capo Bianco (2,554 mctres) on the opposite or southern 
side of the valley, only, however, to find that the stream was 
so wide, and the volume of water derived from the rapidly 
melting snow so great, that to cross it would be a matter of 
difficulty, if not absolutely impossible. Rather bothered and 
perplexed, as the same knot would have to be unravelled or cut 
in the morning if we were to carry out our plan of attack on 
Monte Cinto, we forced our way ‘thorough brake, thorough 
briar,’ over boulders, and through maquis, up the left bank of 
the torrent for about another hour, and then, as no further 
chance of a crossing could be discovered, and it would soon be 
too dark to install ourselves comfortably for the night, we 
fairly caved in and proceeded to camp. 7 : 

Some dry sand close to the water and in a partially sheltered 
position offered a tempting foundation for the bracken which 
Compton collected, whilst I built up a dry stone wall at the 
head and side of our ‘ lager,’ stretching a macintosh across to 
keep the dew at least from our faces, and Francois presided 
over a magnificent fire of laricio wood, over which first a good 
brew of that most nourishing and appetising of preparations, 
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‘ Symington’s pea-flour soup,’ and then ‘ lashings’ of tea boiled 
merrily. As the darkness ‘fell from the wings of night,’ and 
the bright flames shot high in air, lighting up the golden ruddy 
stems of the pines, we held high revelry for a couple of hours, 
and then all turned in, hoping that the cold of the night would 
diminish the water of the torrent. | 

On rousing, however, at 2.45 on the 26th, we saw to our 
dismay that the level had only fallen a few inches, and so 
there was nothing for it but to go on—as soon as the light 
permitted a little after 4—-forcing our way up stream, trusting 
that, like most at least of its brethren, it would not grow 
bigger as its sources were approached. An hour went by, 
our progress was slow and unpleasant, not to say dis- 
heartening, and, though we had not much doubt of ultimate 
success, the delay was becoming annoying from its probable 
effect on the clearness of the views, when a shout of triumph 
was heard from Compton, who had gallantly pushed on in 
advance, and soon we saw him on the further bank, which he 
had reached by the help of a large fallen pine trunk spanning 
the greater portion of the river, and from the further end of 
which it was possible by moderate athletics to get to shore. 
We were soon by his side, thankful to have found such an ally, 
as closer acquaintance only confirmed our impression of the 
imprudence of attempting to wade a torrent of such depth, 
width, and force. 

Mounting the bank, we at once struck a track and followed 
it up the valley by the river side for about twenty minutes, till 
rather below the point marked ‘ Résinerie ’ on the map, where 
a stream from the Cinto comes down on the left through a 
lateral-gorge bounded on the W. by a ridge which culminates 
in an isolated peak marked 2309. In the higher and more 
open portion of this ravine, which is thickly wooded lower 
down, are the Bergeries de Manica, which we passed about 7, 
after striking up through the forest and turning round the 
shoulder 1471. Still further up, and nearly in the middle of the 
valley, we had noticed from our col of the previous day some 
tooth-shaped masses of rock emerging Grands Mulets-like 
from the, at this time, snow-covered slopes, and on nearing 
these about 8.30 we—wisely as it turned out—decided to keep 
to the left of them and hug the huge dark cliffs of the Cinto 
as closely as possible, until by getting round a sort of corner 
buttress or bastion we should see whether in the re-entering 
angle beyond any means of access could be discovered to the 
western aréte of the peak. 

I had not been feeling very well, and, loaded as we were, 
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our progress up the long slopes of snow was slow, but at last 
the critical point of the expedition came into view, and, to our 
delight, a snowy couloir was seen leading up in a very favour- 
able direction and giving good hopes of access to the ridge, 
though from below its upper portion was invisible. The incli- 
nation was considerable and increased, but the footing was 
good, and at times when ice was encountered the rocks afforded 
a by no means difficult alternative, so we made fair and steady 
progress, halting occasionally for a drink and once for a longer. 
rest, and never quite sure where our staircase would finally 
land us. However, after climbing a height of not much less, 
I imagine, than 800-—1,000 feet, we suddenly stepped over into 
the sunshine and found ourselves looking down upon the great 
central valley of the Niolo, face to face with the Rotondo 
massif, with an easy snow slope coming up almost to the actual 
crest, and our peak some few hundred yards to the left, easy of 
access and rising but slightly, perhaps 250 feet, above us. It 
was 12.30, but as the view was clear and the weather promising, 
we halted till one for food, and depositing our ricksacks were 
on the highest point in another quarter of an hour. 

As a rule, at any rate during the months of May and June, 
the atmosphere in Corsica is not particularly clear, but on this 
occasion it was fortunately more so than usual, and not only 
the greater part of the island but Elba and Monte Christo were 
beautifully seen. Portions of the gulfs of Porto and Ajaccio 
came into the view, and, to my surprise, Calvi and its bay 
were most conspicuous, proving of course that the actual sum- 
mit of Monte Cinto is visible from thence, which I had not 
previously suspected. We remained an hour on the top, gaz- 
ing around at the magnificent panorama and down the great 
precipices into the wooded depths of Val d’Asco, and then re- 
turning to our pass to pick up our baggage, started at 2.50 for 
Calacuccia. 

The snow was in fine order and abundant in quantity, not- 
withstanding the drought of the previous year,* so that 40 
minutes’ rapid descent by a broad couloir took us down some 
2,500 feet to the head of the valley of the Erco torrent, whilst 


* It is a curious meteorological fact that, whilst Italy and the rest of 
the continent of Europe were, in 1882, deluged with rain and devas- 
tated by floods, an extraordinary drought prevailed in Corsica, not a 
drop of rain having fallen in some districts tor eight, and in almost all 
for six, months. Snow disappeared almost entirely from the moun- 
tains; streams, fountains, and wells ran dry, and water for domestic 
purposes became alarmingly scarce; and this, too, whilst at a distance of 
79 miles to the E. an incessant downpour was taking place ! 

VOL. XI.—NO, LAEXXIY, If 
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the snow itself came to an end about a quarter of an hour 
further down. Keeping well to our right, we skirted the slopes 
of the Capo al Manzano high above the stream, and finally 
descended upon Corsica and Calacuccia, which we reached at 6. 
There are splendid specimens of roches moutonnées and blocs 
perchés alligned along the slopes at a height of 1,000-1,100 
feet above Calacuccia, giving clear evidence of the former 
existence of a vast glacier which must have filled not only the 
lateral but probably the whole of the main valley to that depth. 

Whilst touching on this subject I may mention a pheno- 
menon of very general occurrence in Corsica, and which I 
have nowhere else seen on anything like the same scale, or, 
indeed, of precisely the same character. This is the really 
extraordinary undercutting, scooping out, and honeycombing 
of the granite both in the face of cliffs and in the case of 
detached fracments. It is not easy to give by description an 
adequate idea of the extent to which this disintegrating process 
is carried, or of the curious and bizarre forms resulting from it. 
It is not confined to granite, though I have observed it most 
frequently in that formation, and its occurrence is apparently 
not dependent on altitude or particular aspect. I have observed 
it at all heights from the sea level to certainly 5,000 feet, 
perhaps higher, though I cannot now speak positively, but 
whether it is due to some portion of the rock being more easily 
weathered, or to the capricious erosive action of a salt-impreg- 
nated atmosphere, or to a combination of the two, I do not 
know and never have heard explained. It occurs in positions 
where the agency of water, except in the form of rain or fog, 
must be excluded as an efficient cause, and I have found 
isolated fragments as large as a moderate sized room, into the 
very heart of which I could wriggle until almost entirely 
concealed from view and perfectly protected from the weather. 
A section of a bath sponge or of an ant’s nest in an old oak 
joist would give no very exaggerated notion of the extent to 
which the honeycombing is carried, but neither by the eye nor 
the touch could I detect such difference in the appearance or 
grain of the stone as would suggest a marked variety of com- 
position or structure. 

On the morning of the 27th we strolled up the Niolo valley 
to the maison forestiére of Valdoniello, and were most heartily 
welcomed and entertained by M. Carli, the garde général, 
and his employés. This time, however, we came not, as in 
1881, as suppliants for a hospitality which the printed regu- 
lations of these establishments in fact strictly forbid, but as 
guests of the Government; for my friend Mr, D. W. Fresh- 
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field, in his capacity of Hon. Sec. of the Geographical Society, 
having kindly made an application in my favour through the 
Société de Géographie of Paris, the authorities of the Ministére 
d Agriculture most kindly and handsomely granted me per- 
mission to make use of any of the mazsons forestiéres if I would 
inform M. le Conservateur des Foréts at Ajaccio in what 
portion of the island I proposed to travel, so that he might give 
the necessary instructions to his subordinates. Having complied 
‘with this request, I found that everything had been most fully 
and completely done to facilitate my objects in every way, and 
I have much pleasure in here bearing my grateful testimony— 
as I of course have already done by letter to the Conservateur 
himself—to the kindness of all the local representatives of the 
forestal service, who did everything in their power to make us 
comfortable and aid us in our plan of campaign. 

We had hoped to make the ascent of the Paglia Orba (2,523 
métres), the boldest peak in the island, from Valdoniello, but 
again, aS on my previous visit, a break-up of the weather 
defeated this fine expedition, and during the three days and 
nights we spent under M. Carli’s roof we had to rest satisfied 
with a visit to Evisa—where it was a very pleasant surprise to 
find my friend Mr. Barry—vié Ciatorino and the Col di Vergio, 
and wanderings through different branches of the forests of Val- 
doniello and Aitone, the two noblest existing at present in the 
island. There are perhaps bigger individual trees in some 
others, but none with so high an average of fine timber-pro- 
ducing stems, or where the rules of forest craft seem more care- 
fully and systematically carried out. | 

A few notes on forestal matters, taken very niuch at random, 
may perhaps be of some interest. As it was the height of the 
season for getting out the timber, and the cries and axe-strokes 
of the Italian woodcutters resounded weirdly or merrily in 
almost every valley, we had an opportunity of studying with 
more care the various operations involved in the process of 
clearing a ‘ coupe,’ and extracting and carting the squared balks. 
My companion, Mr. Compton, during the five or six weeks 
which he devoted to artistic work in this central district after 
my departure, was still more frequently a witness of the pro- 
cess. By his kind permission, I extract the following passages 
from the very interesting journal which he sent me on his return 
to his Bavarian home at Feldafing on the Starnberger See :— 

‘ The men who fell and square the timber are very silent at 
their work, but those employed in shifting keep up a constant 
chorus, the fine voices of their respective leaders giving the 
-word to heave and shove ina loud chant, something like sailors, 
112 
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but less continuous. When a fresh “ pezzo” or balk is taken 
in hand, the foreman utters a sort of benediction in the shape 
of an invocation to the Madonna or St. Hubert to preserve 
the men from accidents. Then one of the men, or all together, 
shout “ Ho! ” when they have fixed their heavy tools and are 
ready. Then the foreman, or ganger, himself working in the 
front, sings out ‘‘ Tai!” ‘“ Guai-eu!” and the “ pezzo” gives a 
grunt and moves two or three inches forwards. Next follows a 
shout in the same loud chant, but varying much in form. 
Those I caught were as follows :— 

Ho! Tai! Guai! Bravi giovani ! 

Ho! Tai! Guai! Innamorati! 

Ho! Tai! Guai! La bella pianta ! 

Ho! Tai! Guai!l Andiamo! 

Ho! Tai! Guai! Alla marina! 


always with a full swell on the last syllable. They are won- 
derfully quick and skilful at getting beams into position for 
loading. Before 9 A.M. one party of eight men had shifted 
four huge balks for a greater or less distance between the still 
standing trees, and placed them with the greatest precision, 
poised on a cross stem, ready to drop the head on tothe truck and 
be shoved forward. One gang immediately set to work to load 
an enormous beam, which was ready close to the cabin with its 
thick end overhanging the road. 1t measured roughly 3 feet 
8 inches square at the thick end, and 3 feet 5 at the 
other, and was about 40 feet long. The remainder of the 
stem was afterwards put on another cart with two smaller 
pines. The carts are run in, with the pole inside, beneath 
the stem as it lies propped up by the roadside, so as to get the 
heavy cross block placed between the wheels just under the 
thick end of the “ pezzo.”” The foreman then mounts the cart, 
which is well propped, and the whole gang of fifteen to twenty 
men, armed with huge picks and ash poles, begin to shove the 
monster slowly, keeping time to the leader’s cries, till at 
length it is in a position of equilibrium on the block and gently 
falls forward, whilst half a dozen men hang on to the tail. All 
this only occupied about eighteen minutes. The native charre- 
tiers, in magnificent print shirts, scarlet scarves, and black Cor- 
sican hats, meanwhile maintained a dignified reserve amongst 
the despised Lucchesi,” and took their breakfast and a siesta.’ 
A little below Ciatorino we counted 400 rings in a Pinus 
laricio which had just been felled close to the road, and near 
to it was a square balk, 75 feet in length, 32 inches square at 
the base and 20 at the head. In the forest of Valdoniello are 
plenty of laricios, tall columnar trees, 4 métres in circum- 
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ference, and I measured two or three up to 5 métres; whilst 
in that of Aitone, which contains a greater variety of trees or 
essences, are beautifully proportioned beeches which attain a 
height of 130 feet, according to my friend Mr. Barry’s mea- 
surement. The largest pine actually measured by either of 
us, was one which Compton subsequently discovered close to 
his camp, near the Bergeries d’Alzo, high above the ravine of 
the Tavignano, which opens just above Corte, but, though 243 
feet in girth, and a picturesque and grand object, it was, I be- 
lieve, more like those we saw in the Melaja forest, and did not 
contain as much available timber as some of its slenderer but 
more lofty brethren. 

The name ‘ Valdoniello’ signifies ‘ black forest,’ according 
to M. Carli, who also stated that Niolo, the general designation 
for the entire valley, also means ‘ black,’ and is derived from 
the period when it was well wooded throughout. ‘The present 
forest covers 4,000 hectares, and is divided into six ‘ affecta- 
tions,’ or sections, in which ‘ coupes’ successively take place, 
about one hundred of the trees in each being cut down annu- 
ally, so that the entire superficies would be worked through in 
120 years. As, however, trees of less than a growth of a 
century or so are usually left, their age will exceed 200 years 
by the time the cycle recommences. The most troublesome 
part of the duties of the gardes forestiers seems to be the task 
of keeping cattle, and especially sheep and goats, from stray- 
ing within the forest bounds, and imposing fines on the owners 
or caretakers if their flocks are caught so trespassing. M. 
Carli says that each of his eight subordinates at Valdoniello 
and Ciatorino averages annually about twenty cases of infrac- 
tion of forestal laws, and he has plenty to do in preparing the 
procés-verbauz. The fines are severe—eight francs for each 
animal, even a goat, which is caught straying! He also told 
us that the curious bombyx or ‘processional’ caterpillars, 
remarked by most of those who have visited the forests of Cor- 
sica, crawl along in their seemingly endless chain until the 
leader finds a suitable spot for entering upon the pupa stage. 
Then he wriggles round in a spiral, and on reaching its centre 
works his way down beneath the surface, followed by the rest 
of the army, who, as they march round in the coil, seeming 
like insect Melchizedeks, without beginning or end, appear as 
though in a state of fermentation. The chrysalis stage follows, 
and when the moths are developed and pair, the female lays her 
eggs on the pine boughs, and as the young caterpillars emerge, 
they feed on the needles and gradually spin their white cottony 
nest till it is capable of protecting them from the winter’s cold 
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and snow. Finally, they crawl out, feed vigorously, descend 
to the ground by the stems of the trees, and the process recom- 
mences with another ‘ march past.’ I did not gather that they 
are found to commit a very serious amount of destruction in 
Corsica, though reckoned amongst forest pests, as is also the 
case in Greece. 

On the 30th, after three wet days, our time and patience 
being both exhausted, we fled to Corte vid Casamaccioli and the 
pretty pass of the Bocca Rinella (about 1,600 métres). The 
pines in the forest of Cavallo Morto above Casamaccioli, are 
particularly fine and picturesque in form; and, on the descent 
into the grand gorge of the swollen Tavignano, the mists 
curling amongst the trees and the shadowy aiguilles of granite, 
which towered up mysteriously on either hand, produced effects 
of surprising grandeur, which enchanted my companion. 

As the weather cleared during the night and showed signs 
in the morning of steady improvement, we set forth for 
the Restonica ravine, with the intention of giving Compton an 
opportunity of judging of its artistic capabilities as compared 
with that of the Tavignano; but, as it seemed desirable to do so 
under like conditions, I suggested our crossing from the first 
to the second by the Forcadella Laccia (about 1,500 métres) 
to the west of the Punta al Pinello, so called, I suppose, because 
it is crowned by a single audacious laricio, which has anchored 
its roots in the bare granite, and scems to defy alike lightning, 
wind, and snow. A more fortunate choice could not have been 
made, for a more varied and delightful expedition cannot, I 
think, be found even in Corsica, with its rich variety to choose 
from; and I strongly recommend it to all pedestrians who may 
have a day tospare at Corte, and, though perhaps not caring .to 
attempt the ascent of Monte Rotondo, are up to a climb of 
some 3,500 feet and an excursion which was most easily 
accomplished by us between 9 A.M. and 6.30 P.M., including 
numerous halts to admire the many exquisite points of view, 
as well as for my companion to sketch. The crest of the 
ridge commands grand views in opposite directions of the Ro- 
tondo and Cinto massifs and of the sea, whilst close at hand 
the eye plunges into the magnificent parallel gorges of the 
Restonica and Tavignano, 2,000 feet or more below. As we 
descend into the latter, every imaginable form of picturesque 
grouping of rocks and trees presents itself, and offers an infinite 
variety of subjects for the pencil. Besides pines above and 
chestnuts below, ilexes of noble proportions—we measured one 
which was 12 feet in girth, and I should think 100 in height— 
add variety and beauty to the scene, the interest of which 
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culminates not far above the point where the path traverses 
the stream by a rude but broad plank bridge, and ascends 
the opposite bank to join the track of the Col de la Rinella. 
Instead of following the northern side of the ridge, after cross- 
ing the Forcadella Laccia, as far as the Bergeries d’Alzo— 
near to which Compton subsequently pitched his tent, and 
devoted several days to hard work—we struck off to the right, 
and descended ina N.E. direction, hoping to hit off the path 
which leads down from the Bergeries; but keeping, I suppose, 
rather too much to the right, we did not do so until within a 
few hundred feet of the river, though the line of descent fol- 
lowed by us presented no difficulty and led through exquisite 
scenery. 

Not unduly to spin out these notes, I will merely add that 
we proceeded on June 1 to Morosaglia, crossed right over the 
actual summit of Monte S. Pietro (1,766 métres) to Stazzona 
on the 2nd, reached Cervione vid Carpineto, Pietricaggio, and 
Ortale on the 3rd, and, travelling through that night by dili- 
gence, arrived on the morning of the 4th at Bastia. Starting 
thence the same night by steamer, Francois and I reached 
Leghorn in 5} hours, whilst Compton remained to paint— 
how diligently and successfully we shall, I trust, have ample 
proof before long. 


THE DECLINE OF CHAMONIX AS A MOUNTAINEERING 
CENTRE. By C. D. CUNNINGHAM. | 


(Read before the Alpine Club, February 5, 1884.) 


OR some years past it has been the custom in what the 
newspapers call ‘ climbing circles’ to run down Chamonix. 

It seems to be the fate of every one who has ever been there 
to meet with some unfortunate contretemps, which leaves on 
their minds the impression that no good thing ever comes out 
of it. One cannot be in the Alps, even for a few days, with- 
out becoming aware of the unpopularity of this particular dis- 
trict. It is one of the stock subjects discussed at tables dhéte ; 
and on going to Chamonix, few of those faces are to be seen 
which are so familiar at the other great mountain centres. Yet 
if we look at Chamonix from a purely ‘climbing’ point of 
view, we must admit that in all the ranges of the Alps there 
are no peaks to be compared to its sharp aiguilles, and nowhere 
does the climber find such favourable conditions for testing his 
skill either on ice or rocks. We should remember, too, that 
the three great peaks in the Alps which remained longest 
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unascended were near Chamonix—the Dru, the Charmoz, 
and the Géant. It must then surely be something more than a 
mere passing fashion which prevents those who go year after year 
to the Alps from making Chamonix one of their headquarters. 
The reasons differ so widely from those which usually decide 
the popularity or unpopularity of a tourists’ resort, and are so 
intimately connected with the interests of climbers, that 1t may 
not be out of place for me to try and point out what they are. 

The first reason of the unpopularity of Chamonix is un- 
doubtedly the Compagnie des Guides. ‘There is probably no 
member of the Alpine Club who has not been compelled, at 
one time or other, to acquaint himself with some of the rules 
of this society. These rules, or articles as they are called, are 
seventy-one in number. By the average Chamonix guide they 
are looked upon with the same blind reverence with which 
people in this country who are ignorant of theology are wont 
to speak of the Thirty-Nine. To outsiders they generally 
appear as a compromise between the selfish instincts of the 
baser part of the population and the checks and suggestions 
of a fussy officialism. Article I. states that the society 
was instituted in order to ‘ diriger les voyageurs;’ and if I ain 
rightly informed that this word diriger means to ‘ regulate ” or 
‘manage,’ it is certainly the key-note upon which the whole 
of the remaining seventy are struck. Every possible contin- 
gency is provided for. The guide who lights his pipe without 
asking leave is subject to lose two tours de réle. Even the 
little lads who lead the return mules from the Montanvert are 
not forgotten, it being expressly ‘ défendu aux personnes du 
sexe féminin de remplir ces fonctions.’ The case of the un- 
happy tourist who has the misfortune to be killed or wounded 
en route is taken into account. And guides who are found the 
worse for drink, who lose their way in fine weather, or who 
have persuaded their voyageur to discontinue the ascent, ‘ dans 
le but de s’éviter des fatigues,’ are severely dealt with. We 
would hope such episodes to be of but rare occurrence, it 
being apparently a sine gud non for admission to the society to 
be a person of a moralité notoire. Nowhere is the official idea of 
the attributes and virtues of the Chamonix guide better set 
forth than in Rule VIII., which provides that a list of the 
guides shall be printed, and opposite each name the special 
attainments of the guide, whatever they may happen to be, 
whether in mineralogy, botany, or foreign languages; the most 
remarkable courses he has made, ‘ ainsi que ses titres et décora- 
tions.’ 

I pass over the rules which refer to the working of the 
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society, and come at once to those which more directly affect 
the voyageur, and relate to his power of choosing a guide. 
There are six cases in which travellers have the right to select 
any guide they please: if they are going on scientific expedi- 
tions, or do not speak French and wish for a guide who is 
able to speak their language; if having previously employed 
a guide they wish to have him again, or if they are bent on 
a course extraordinaire et dangereuse, or are members of any 
Alpine Club; and lastly, if they are ladies ‘ qui veulent faire 
seules les courses.’ In any of these cases the traveller has the 
right of selecting his own guide, but the guide can only ac- 
company euch traveller on the condition of forfeiting his next 
tour de réle. Though not stated in the rules, the guide-chef has 
the privilege of granting two additional tours de préférence, as 
they are called; a courtesy which the present guide-chef has 
always extended on my behalf in the most liberal and obliging 
manner. In the event of a guide-chef being appointed who 
had not the same knowledge of mountaineering as Frédéric 
Payot, or who wished to indulge a petty spite against another 
guide, this privilege would cease to be of any practical use, 
either to the traveller or to the guide. Those who have 
taken their two turns of préférence can under no circumstances 
accept employment out of their regular tour de réle, under 
penalties varying from suspension for a term to expulsion from 
the society. The only way of evading this rule was suggested 
last season in all seriousness by the guide-chef to a well-known 
member of the Club—to engage all the intervening guides on 
some pretext or another, and thus bring the réle round to the 
name of the man whom he really wanted. 

No better instance could be given of the working of this 
system, and of the repressive influence it has upon the young 
guides in the valley, than the following circumstances which 
came under my own observation. Last August a porter called 
Michel Savioz, who has been spoken of in these pages as ‘ not 
only a capital cragsman, but in all respects a most promising 
and rising guide,’ was engaged for the Aiguille du Géant. He 
was the only porter in Chamonix who had ‘done’ the Géant, 
having twice made the ascent. But go he could not. It was 
the old story; he had taken his two turns of préférence, and 
his name was still low down on the véle. He thus lost not only 
a good engagement, but the opportunity of showing his powers 
to a very well-known mountaineer, who would probably have 
engaged him again, and made his name known to many friends. 
Here was a case where skill as a climber, and special know- 
ledge resulting from good, honest work, were valueless to the 
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guide, owing to the Mede and Persian-like laws of his valley 
—laws made by men the majority of whom are in reality 
mule-drivers, and who apparently imagine, by some strange 
process of reasoning, that if the skilled guide can be pre- 
vented from going on the Géant, the Dru, or the Verte, the 
voyageur will go through the farce of engaging one of them- 
selves for a climb they well know they could never accomplish, 
even if they had the pluck to attempt it. 

Under such constantly recurring circumstances as these, can 
we wonder that the young guide should drift into the same 
groove as his elder neighbours, with no ambition to gain a 
reputation or desire to distinguish himself in his profession ? 
Each year he sees a greater number of Oberland and Zermatt 
guides brought into his own valley, who diminish his chance 
of first-class employment. On the other hand, the stream of 
tourists is on the increase, and from them he can always 
reckon on obtaining a certain number of days’ work, sharing 
though he may with one of Cook’s or Gaze’s agents the respon- 
sibility of leading mules to the Montanvert, or personally 
conducting the tourist across the Mer de Glace, well knowing 
that after a few hours he will see no more of his employers, 
unless he can persuade them that the dangers of the Mauvais 
Pas are infinitely greater than those incurred in the ascent of 
Mont Blauc. Surely such a traffic as this gives but poor 
encouragement to the guide to perfect himself in his profes- 
sion, or to cultivate those qualities and lead that life which 
make the mountaineer look upon his guide as a friend he 
esteems and respects. 

It is impossible that this system should have been in exist- 
ence for more than two generations, without producing most 
deleterious results upon the guides. I will only mention the 
most conspicuous—the ignorance of the average Chamonix 
guide with respect to his own mountains. We may say that in 
the district there are six first-class and nineteen second-rate 
peaks. Ido not believe that there are to be found ten guides 
out of the whole 250 who have ascended more than three-fourths 
of these. There is certainly no Chamonix guide at the present 
time who has ascended all the peaks in his own district, ox even 
as many as several members of this Club have done. Yet at 
Zermatt, or in the Oberland, it is rather the rule than the 
exception for guides of even the second rank to have‘ done’ at 
least the majority of the mountains in their own neighbour- 
hood. The most difficult of the: Chamonix peaks were all 
ascended for the first time by guides from other places, with the 
exception of the lower peak of the Aig. du Dru and the Aig. 
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de Bionnassay. For instance, the Aig. Verte, the Blaitiére, the 
Charmoz, the Dru, and I may be allowed to add the Géant. 
Nothing reveals more clearly to what the capabilities of the 
Chamonix guide have sunk, or the number of first- or second- 
class peaks for which he is engaged, than the results of last 
year’s climbing season, which I have tried to put before you 
in a tabular form. In the first column are the ascents made 
mainly with foreign guides by some fifteen Englishmen at the 
Montanvert, eleven of whom are members of this Club. The 
next column represents the united achievements of the 13,000 
visitors to Chamonix and the 250 representatives of the Com- 
pagnie des Guides. 


Lust of the First- and Second-Class Peaks ascended at Chamonix 
during the Season of 1883. 


| By 15 Englishmen! 
at the Montanvert' By the 13,000 
Hotel, with Foreign} Tourists and 250 


Guides with the Guides in 
exceptions stated Chamonix 
below * 
| Aig. du Midi, Lower Peak 1 — 
Aig. de Blaitiere . : 1 — 
Aig. du Dru, Higher Peal 2 — 

-s i Lower Peak 1 — | 
Mont Blanc du Tacul : 1 — 
Mont Mallet . : : ‘ 3 —- 

Mont Maudit . : : 1 — 
Aig. du Moine 3 — 
Aig. du Plan . ; 1 -— 
Aig. de Rochefort . 1 — 
Pic du Tacul . 2 — 
Aig. Verte 2 1 

| Aig. d’Argenticre | 1 1 
| Les Périades . : 1 | 1 
i Aig. du Geant : ‘ fd 7 | 2 
| Aig. du Midi . ; ‘ i 3 | 5 
; : 1 do 


| Mont Blane 


Nothing is better calculated to show the results of the 
Chamonix system than a careful study of the foregoing table. 
Indeed, this year Chamonix guides had most exceptional oppor- 
tunities for adding to their list of ascents, owing to the C.A.F. 


* In addition to the brothers Cupelin and Payot, I have the names 
of but two other Chamonix guides who took part in the ascents re- 
corded in the Montanvert column. 
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féte held there in August, which brought to the valley clubistes 
and intrépides of nearly every nationality in Europe. 

It was while collecting the material for this table that a 
peculiarity of the Chamoniard was manifested on several 
occasions, a singular trait of character which is not to be 
found in any other mountain centre. It never enters into the 
mind of the Meiringen porter that he must necessarily possess 
as high a reputation as guide as Melchior Anderegeg, because 
Melchior is a native of the same valley. But should the 
capabilities of the Chamonix guide be called in question, and 
plain, indisputable facts be brought forward to his detriment, the 
most incompetent mule-driver in the valley will point to the 
statue of Jacques Balmat, the figurehead of their frail craft, 
and try to persuade you that he is a sample of the rest of the 
crew. Placed as if in sarcasm, it stands within a stone’s throw 
of that institution the rules of which have prevented Chamonix 
from rearing scores of men of similar energy and perseverance 
to explore her aiguilles and snowy peaks. The average 
Chamonix guide has little or no intercourse with what we 
might call, for want of a better name, ‘real mountaineers ;’ 
he is seldom, if ever, on the same rope with one of the univer- 
sally acknowledged first-class guides. I except, of course, such 
well-known names as the two Payots, the Cupelins, F. J. 
Dévouassoud, and a few others. At the same time, he has so 
much foolish adulation poured upon him by tourists who are 
utterly incompetent to form an opinion as to what his powers 
really are, that it is not to be wondered at that he should form 
golden opinions about himself. We have all read, again and 
again, how the Misses Simpson (shall we call them ?), after a 
five hours’ acquaintance with their guide— 

Have much pleasure in testifying to his many good qualities. He 
conducted them safely over the Mer de Glace and the Mauvais Pas, He 
is perfectly honest, sober, steady, and obliging, and a first-rate guide 
in every respect. They confidently recommend him for any glacier 
expedition, 


This, of course, is pure invention, but I quote a certificate which 
was actually written in a Chamonix guide’s book by a lady 
well known for her poetic and religious proclivities. It runs— 


Careful and gentle, respectful and steady, 
Always obliging and watchful and ready ; 
Pleasantly telling, as children say, 

All about everything on the way ; 

Good for the glaciers, strong for the steeps, 
Mighty for mountains, and lithesome for leaps ; 
Guide of experience, trusty and true, 

None can be better than Dévouassoud ! 
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I should be sorry if these laurels were reaped by any one for 
whom they were not meant, so I will say that this eulogy was 
not written for either of our old friends Francois or Henri, 
but for some less known individual of that clan. Can we 
wonder that during the winter months, as page after page of 
such fulsome compliment is translated to him by some ex- 
waiter, the guide should come to look upon himself as a second 
Melchior ? 

Another section of the community has aided in the down- 
fall of Chamonix. Some years ago the hotel-keepers came 
to the conclusion that Mont Blanc and the Col du Géant were 
practically the only two courses for which the local guides 
were engaged. As Mont Blanc could be ascended from 
Cormayeur, and the Col du Géant crossed from the same 
place, the Cormayeur guides were much more to be feared as 
rivals than the Oberlanders. Now no member of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Cabinet was ever a stronger supporter of protection than 
the Chamonix hotel-keeper. So it entered into their heads 
that the best way of excluding these dreaded rivals from the 
valley was to make things as unpleasant as possible for them 
whenever they came into it. We all know of the agreement 
made among the hotel-keepers, by which they bound them- 
selves not to receive any Cormayeur guide into their hotels 
under certain heavy penalties; how a member of this club 
insisted on his rights, and demanded that Emile Rey should be 
received if not as a guide a8 a voyageur; and how that worthy 
individual dined in the salle @ manger, and slept in his 
voyageur’s bedroom. I cannot dismiss the subject without 
speaking in the warmest terms in praise of the conduct of 
the Cormayeur men during these years of petty persecution. 
Though they often arrive late at night, soaked to the skin, after 
a hard day on the Col, and have to go in search of quarters in 
the town, they have never made the slightest change in the 
reception which the Chamoniard meets with at Cormayeur. 
The Chamonix hotel-keeper has never taken the part or sup- 
ported the imterests of the men who are really guides, as 
distinguished from the mule drivers of the valley. We have 
never heard of a young guide of good promise who has been 
‘ brought out’ by an hotel-keeper, as often has been done else- 
where, except in the case of the men known in the place as 
‘les guides des hétels, who are not usually people of great 
promise. During the season the privilege of conducting a 
party to the top of Mont Blanc may be bought, as a rule, 
from any head waiter for 20 francs, though in times of great 
competition as much as 30 to 35 is often paid. The guide has 
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to pay 15 francs to the Bureau, which, deducted from the 
tariff, leaves but a small remainder for himself. The question 
of tariff is one which has little personal interest to the members 
of this Club. Most of us engage guides for regular fixed 
Sa and arrange with them accordingly. But it is hard 
or any one who wishes to see the grandest and most beautiful 
forms of nature, and to enjoy, if but for once, that pursuit 
which we place second to none, to be prevented by an absurdly 
high tariff from gratifying his desire. It is said that M. de 
Saussure paid 100 francs to Jacques Balmat for Mont Blanc, 
and since then the tariff has remained the same. The persist- 
ence with which even the men who may really be called guides 
have stuck to the tariffs, is another reason for their being so 
seldom engaged for any length of time. Last season I re- 
ceived a letter from a climbing friend of mine, asking me to 
procure him a guide for six weeks, and offering the same terms 
as he would to Melchior, Almer, or Jaun. But the guides to 
whom I spoke refused, though they had no previous engage- 
ments to prevent them, the sole reason being that they would 
not accept anything less than the tariff in the Reglement. 

As to the manner in which punishment is awarded, and the 
many pains and penalties of the Reglement enforced, I will only 
say that where an administrator of justice is chosen by popular 
election, it is useless to expect the same unbiassed decisions as 
when the judge is in a position altogether independent of those 
around him. 

It is not my place here to speak of the cochers of Chamonix, 
a body who seem well able to look after their own interests. I 
would, however, point out the absurdity of a commune which 
lays down the most elaborate system of rules and regulations 
for one class of public servants, the guides, but allows a set 
of men almost as numerous to conduct themselves as they 
please. Even in the case of ladies and small children, the 
unfortunate public are absolutely without redress, unless it 
happens, as was the case last year, that they be the relatives 
i a well-known and equally determined office-bearer of this 

ub. 

Thus far I have attempted to point out some of the reasons 
which prevent Chamonix from taking the place it might have 
done among the other great climbing centres. No matter 
what changes may be made, it must be long before the mis- 
chievous results of the present system disappear. There is 
good material in the valley, which it requires but one act on 
the part of the authorities to bring forward and develop—the 
abolition of those rules which prevent a guide who, by skill in 
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his profession and good conduct, has gained a reputation, from 
accepting any number of engagements, whether his name be 
second or fiftieth on the register, and force him to resign to 
others the reward of the hard work he has undergone. In a Com- 
mune like Chamonix, which is visited annually by some 13,000 
strangers, I doubt if the tourist would gain any real advantage 
by the abolition of the entire system of rules. We must not 
forget the interests of our old friends the Misses Simpson, and 
their vast following, who are not always chaperoned by Cook 
or by Gaze. No doubt it is a great convenience to be able to 
tell the waiter to have mules and guides ready next morning, 
and to feel perfectly certain that they will be at the door. 
Travellers of the pre-Albert Smith period tell us how their 
bedroom doors in the hotels used to be besieged by guides, 
clamouring to take them to les Possets or the source of the 
' Arveiron. If there is one thing which the Chamoniard prides 
himself upon, it is his superiority in deportment, shall we call 
it, compared with what he sometimes styles the ‘savage 
peasants’ of Grindelwald or Zermatt. Yet I have never 
heard of such scenes taking place in the corridors of the ‘ Bar,’ 
or in the ‘ Monte Rosa.’ Still we must respect our neighbours’ 
weaknesses; it would be a pity to have a revival of those 
lively old times. Let therefore the tour de réle remain in force 
for one-day excursions below the snow level, but for all 
longer and loftier expeditions let free choice be the absolute 
rule. 

There are few climbers of any nationality who do not 
concur as to the truth of the state of matters I have tried to 
put before you—the increasing incompetency of the Chamonix 
guides, and the absurdity of their rules. Whatever may be 
said in favour of the system by those who only make short 
excursions or climb Mont Blanc—and, looking at my table of 
‘ courses,’ it seems we must class most of our French friends as 
such—still even on the Mauvais Pas I should prefer having 
my waterproof carried by a man whose breath I had reason to 
believe would not reek of cognac, to spending the day with the 
No. 1 on the réle, who might chance to be the greatest mauvais: 
sujet on the whole list; still more in a storm on the Calotte 
should I prefer a companion chosen otherwise than by natural 
selection ! . 

Members of the English Alpine Club have every right to 
speak out on this subject; for so long as the field was open 
they neglected no opportunity to deliver both travellers and 
Chamonix itself. It is Chamonix that would profit most by 
the deliverance from the incubus of the guide system. Our 
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efforts have been so continuous that it would take too long 
even to recapitulate them. They began with the discovery by 
Messrs. Hudson and Kennedy of the St. Gervais route up 
Mont Blanc, an expedition undertaken with the express object 
of breaking down the Chamonix monopoly. They ended (in 
1874, the year of the formation of the French Alpine Club) 
by the presentation to the French Government of an elaborate 
‘ Memorial with reference to the Guide System of Chamonix,’ 
which was supported also by the Swiss Alpine Club.* We 
did all we could for the protection of travellers while the duty 
lay on us. It has now passed into other hands. 

There is one man at least who has taken active steps in the 
way of reform—Léon Régius, Procurateur de la République 
Frangaise at Bonneville. Whether M. Régius considers it 
desirable that the Rules should be changed or not, I do not 
know. He has, however, lke a sensible, practical man, taken 
up one branch of reform, which even the most bigoted up- 
holder of the Réglement could not possibly object to. He 
has endeavoured to raise the standard of examination which 
guides must pass before they receive the certificate of the 
Compagnie des Guides. I was present at one of these 
examinations which was held last spring. Among the examiners 
were M. Régius, M. Joseph Tairraz, the guide-chef, a repre- 
sentative of the Maire, and an ex-cuide of the name of Charlet. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to count myself of the number, 
having been asked to examine one of the candidates in English. 
The questions asked by M. Régius were of a thoroughly 
practical simple nature. Joseph Tairraz and the guide-chef, 
from their long experience as guides, were able to put ques- 
tions such as the traveller is almost sure to want answered. 
What these examinations must have been before M. Régius 
took them in hand may be judged from the following answers 
made by a successful candidate which were noted down at the 
time by myself :— 

Q. Is Switzerland a Kingdom or a Republic? 

A. A Kingdom. 

Q. Where does the sun rise ? 

A. In the North. 

Q. Suppose you came to a crevasse which you could not jump, 
what should you do? 

A. Make a bridge. 

Q. But if you had nothing to make a bridge with? 

A. Turn back. 


* Sce ‘Alpine Journal,’ vi. p. 4213 vii. p. 42. 
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Q. Suppose your voyageur arrives at the hotel very much tired, 
what should you offer to do for him ? 
A. Ask him for his stockings, and hang them up to dry. 
etc. etc. etc. 


During the last three seasons a larger number of climbing 
Englishmen have made a lengthened stay in the valley than 
has been the case for some time. To many of them Chamonix 
has been associated with nothing but cannon-firing and 
bouquet-giving. They had almost forgotten, while taking the 
mote out of their Chamonix neighbour’s eye, the horn-blowing, 
edelweiss-selling, and jédeling of their own beloved Oberiand. 
And 4 propos of this, I cannot resist making a reference to 
the subject of cannon-firing, which is so much associated with 
Chamonix. Though nothing connected with tie place has 
been more ridiculed, I only know of one individual who ever 
gave orders, before starting on an expedition, that no cannons 
were to be fired on his return. And none were fired. ‘The 
majority of people seem to have a secret hankering after 
cannon-firing, which they are half-ashamed to own to. A 
Colonial Governor once referred to his nineteen guns from a 
man-of-war as a ‘said noisy business.’ And, as one sees the 
tourist draw himself up to his full height, and rearrange his 
wide-awake as he approaches Couttet’s garden, I always seem 
to recognise in his gait a faint imitation of my friend the 
Colonial, with his cocked hat and sword; the strange thing 
about it all being, that the tourist really seems to enjoy his 
mimic dignity, like a volunteer who unexpectedly finds that 
he has to return thanks for the Army and Navy. Personally, 
I hike cannon-firing, though I should he sorry if it was the 
eause of such a tragic scene as that which took place last year, 
when two gardeners nearly lost their eyesight from looking 
down the bore of a cannon to find out the reason why the 
charge had not exploded. 

‘This recent influx of English climbers to Chamonix may 
be accounted for by several reasons, but what probably had 
more to do with it than anything else, has been the opening 
of the new Montanvert Hotel. There is no visitors’ book 
in any hétel in the Alps, in which more willing testimony is 
given to the great comfort and excellence of the establishment, 
or which contains a more grateful record of the attention and 
kindly courtesy of the MM. Tairraz, the hosts. Never having 
before described an hétel, I may be pardoned if I fall into the 
conventional formula, and say that itis ‘ magnificently situated, 
facing one of the grandest panoramas in Europe.’ This, how- 
VOL. XI.—NO. LXXXIV, K K 
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ever, 1s perhaps hardly the place to quote the many praises 
which have been bestowed upon it. 

Such an establishment could not exist for any length of 
time near Chamonix without arousing fears among the hétel- 
keepers of that ilk that it might prove a too formidable rival 
for them. So, with their usual want of foresight and know- 
ledge of what really is for their own interests, they set about 
‘ boycotting’ the Montanvert, and spreading injurious reports 
about it. The Commune, too, began to annoy the proprietors in 
petty trifling matters, as only municipal authorities know how 
to annoy. Nor was the Compagnie des Guides to be left be- 
hind, and last season they commenced a dispute as to the rights 
of the proprietors to send their employés as guides on the 
Mer de Glace. The result of all this has been just the very 
opposite to what these worthies intended. It has been an 
admirable advertisement for the hotel, and has had the effect 
of bringing it into notice, and awakening a very general feeling 
of sympathy for its proprietors. 


When I commenced this paper, it was my intention to give 
some details of the ascents made in the Chamonix district 
last season. But I now find myself without time or space 
to do more than merely mention what the principal ascents 
were. The earliest was in June, when Mr. J. Walker Hartley 
ascended the Aiguille du Géant. The highest point of this peak 
has been made familiar to us by one of Mr. Donkin’s photo- 
graphs, where three figures are seen standing on the summit. 
Beautiful and artistic as Mr. Donkin’s plates always are, this 
is, in one respect, liable to convey rather a false impression, for 
the few feet of rock which in the photograph appear to be in- 
accessible, are in reality the only part of the whole peak where 
it is possible to ‘go easy.’ An ascent of the lower peak of 
the Dru was also made by Mr. Hartley last August, which 
will be shortly described in these pages. 

During eight consecutive days of fine weather in August 
Mr. W. E. Davidson made what has since been referred to as 
a ‘tour de force exrceptionnel,’ ascending the Géant, the Verte, 
and the Dru—the last from the Montanvert and back in 
fourteen hours, including all halts. 

During four of these eight days, a tour de force of a very 
different kind was going on in the vicinity of the Jardin. Those 
who care to know how it is possible to spend ninety-six hours 
in an ascent of the Aiguille Verte, in perfectly fine weather, 
with steps made by another party who have just made the 
ascent, may do so by referring to the ‘ Journal de Genéve’ for 
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October 22, 1883, or the ‘Globe’ of the 7th of November 
following. This absurd effusion has been effectively dealt 
with in the ‘Saturday Review’ for January 12 last, and I 
should not think for one moment even of noticing it, were it 
not that the writer has attempted to shelter the incompetent 
vagaries of himself and his friend by most unfairly laying the 
blame upon his porter, Ed. Martin, better known in the dis- 
trict as ‘ Garibaldi.’ This porter has been with me on various 
expeditions, and ascended the Aiguille Verte with Mr. Donkin 
and myself in 1882, and I think it is only due to him, under 
these circumstances, that I should take this opportunity of tes- 
tifying to his courage, great strength, and general excellence, 
all of which qualities, 1 am certain, he must have been called 
upon to display in no moderate measure during this most 
eccentric of all expeditions. 

Of those ascents which are not frequently made, I may 
mention Mont Maudit and Mont Blanc du Tacul as ‘ falling 
‘to my own gun.’ 

Nor can we forget that great ‘social,’ if not altogether 
quite ‘ mountaineering ’ event, the C. A. F. féte, which will be 
long remembered by all those who saw the unwonted spectacle 
of an ex-president of this Club, and one of our most popular 
office-bearers, parading about the streets of Chamonix behind 
a big drum. 

But I must close this brief record of a most successful 
season—a season which many of us will always look back 
upon with pleasure, a season of some triumphs, of much keen 
enjoyment of all that makes mountaineering so fascinating a 
pursuit, of much good-fellowship and bonne camaraderie, which 
together invest each of those great peaks and their surround- 
ings with many a pleasant recollection and association, making 
us look forward to seeing them once more, as we look forward 
to meeting again the friends we have made amongst them. 


HINTS FOR CAUCASIAN EXPLORATION. 
BY DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD. 


THE northern base of the Caucasus can now be reached by railway 
vid Warsaw and Moscow, or Vienna, Kieff, Koursk, and Rostof, in 
a week from London; 48 hrs. from Vienna to Kieff, and three days 
from Kieff to Patigorsk. The highroad through the Dariel pass will 
be traversed this summer for the first time by Messrs. Cook’s tourists, 
who also propose to visit Mount Ararat. Is it not time for the Alpine 
Club to bestir itself? The high mountain districts can be explored 
without risk from the inhabitants, or from fever. Convenient bases 
KK 2 
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where an interpreter and portable provisions can be obtained exist ata 
day’s journey from tke mountains; the total cost of a journey of nine 
weeks from London and back was found in 1874, by a party of four, 
to be 110/. a head, inclusive of a share in a Swiss guide. Surely the 
appreciation of these facts ought to lead some of our young members 
who can afford thus much time and money to visit a country which 
has so many attractions, and from a mountaineering point of view 1s 
rtill almost a virgin field. The hardships they will have to put up with 
will not be greater (for Caucasian mutton is good and Caucasian tea 
cakes delicious) than those encountered by the first explorers of 
Dauphiné ; their reward will be infinitely greater. Who will be the 
Caucasian Ball and the Svanetian Tuckett ? 

Travellers bound for the Caucasus will do well to provide themselves 
—in addition to their duly visé’d passports—with letters of introduction 
to the chief authorities both of Cis- and Transcaucasia and to the chiefs 
of Uruspieh. The latter Mr. A. W. Moore would furnish. | 

The best season for mountaineering is, as in the Alps, July, August, 
and September. The proportion of cloudy weather on the southern 
slopes, west of the Suram chain, is probably greater than in Switzer- 
land; north and farther east, I should fancy, less. Fever does not 
extend into the mountain valleys, and north of the chain is hardly an 
appreciable danger. In descending to the Black Sea coast, where it 
prevails, every precaution must be used against chills. Quinine should 
then be taken as a preventive in moderate doses. But the traveller 
is under no necessity to go down to the sea; and, if he wishes to re- 
turn by the Crimea or Constantinople, the railway now open to Batoum 
enables him to avoid the old fever traps, the lower Rion and Poti.* 

In addition to the usual mountaineering requisites, one of Whym- 
per’s tents (6 by 8 feet, one man’s load) for every three men should 
be taken,f and a good supply of boot nails, an article unknown (and 
most exciting) to the natives of the Caucasus. Field glasses, pocket 
knives, and a small pistol or two will be found useful as presents in 
cases where money cannot be offered in return for hospitality. 

Preserved meats, vegetables, and soups should be taken in moderate 
quantity. Many, if not the best kind, can be procured at Pitigorsk. 
A small cooking apparatus, with tin plates and knives and forks, is 
essential, The Russian 5-verst map should be procured from St. 
Petersburg or Odessa before starting, as it is difficult to get in the 
country, except at Tiflis. 

Revolvers are, perhaps, still serviceable, though rather as a protection 
against the loose characters about the highroads than in the mountains. 
Mr. Phillipps Wolley’s ‘ Savage Svinetia’ shows that the most unruly 
corner of the Caucasus is no longer dangerous, In 1882 he and his 
companien separated in the heart of that district and rode each his 


* As to medicines, the pocket ‘ Hints to Travellers’ published for the Royal 
Geographical Society (Stanfords, 5s.) may be found useful. It also contains 
Mr. Donkin’s last hints on photography. 

t If not, certainly sleeping bags and umbrellas; the latter saved us much 
discomfort on many wet nights in 1874.—A. W. MOONE. 
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several wry without fear or molestation. He also retraversed from 
Koutais to Gebi the track of Mr. F. C. Grove; and thence to Pari, 
at the other end of Svanetia, that described in my ‘Central Cau- 
casus.’ 

The first aim of mountaineers will naturally be to explore the loftiest 
part of the chain. For this Patigorsk affords undoubtedly the best 
starting point. Here, or at the next station, as Bradshaw remarks, 
we ‘change for Elbruz’! The town has some good shops, and is in 
summer the resors of many of the higher officials, from whom useful 
aid my be looked for. Here too that all-important need, an inter- 
preter, must be supplied. Besides some Western tongue in which he 
communicates with his employers, le must speak Russian, Georgian, 
and the sort of Turkish used by the Tatar tribes north of the chain. 
He must also be able to cook. Enquiry should be made by letter 
beforehand, but no engagement concluded until after arrival and per- 
sonal inspection of the candidates. 

The party may from Kisslovodsk travel round the spurs of 
Elbruz—possibly ascending or even crossing the mountain on the way 
—to Uruspieh. Hence they will climb one or two minor peaks, com- 
manding panoramas of the main chain. After they have established 
friendly relations with the villagers and their chiefs—an easy matter— 
they will obtain from them horses and guides to cross to Betscho, in 
Svanetia. This horse track, well known to the natives, was traversed 
by troops in 1876. It passes close to Uschba, which should be care- 
fully examined and photographed from different points of view—and 
then left alone. 

Betscho may serve as a centre for numerous expeditions. An ascent 
of Tau Leila, the glacier ridge south of Svanetia, would be topographi- 
cally interesting. Tau Tetnuld would give a fine snow climb and 
reveal some of the sccrets of the Kotschantau group. To lay down the 
main outline and relations of its ridges will be one of the tasks the 
travellers must set before themselves. To carry it out they must 
recross the main chain by the Thuber Pass, also known and used 
by natives, to Bezeenge. Hence they may endeavour to discover a 
glacier pass to Balkar (which is easy on the west side), and to find a 
route up Kotschantau (17,096 feet). 

There is probably enough here for one party and one year. They 
may return to Patigorsk, or take Mr. Grove’s route from Balkar to 
Koutais, If, however, they are disposed to go on to the Adaichoch 
group, the N.E. flanks of which are entirely unexplored, they may 
easily do so, and leave the mountains on either side, travelling by the 
Mamisson road either to Viladikatkaz or Koutais. 

Vladikatkaz will be the best starting point for the Kazbek massif 
and the two isolated glacier groups east of the Dariel and on the skirts 
of Daghestan, of which the principal peaks are Schebulos (14,781 feet) 
and Diklos. The former from the top of Kazbek is a noble object. 

Those who desire a very wild and adventurous journey may turn 
their thoughts in the opposite direction, and endeavour to penetrate the 
solitudes of what was once the true Circassia, and to trace out the 
snows of the Caucasus westward, from Elbruz to their lowest point. 
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Utchkulan, at the western base of Elbruz, may well serve as a start- 
ing point, for its hunters make long expeditions into these wilds. They 
are, however, quarrelsome, impracticable, and extortionate,—that at 
least was Mr. Moore’s experience in 1874,—and I should prefer Urus- 
pieh men. Possibly some of them may in the future become familiar 
with the use of the rope, and serve as companions for ascents of 
moderate difficulty. But at present travellers must depend on them- 
selves, or on foreign guides, four any expedition beyond the glacier 
passes known in the country. 

I have confined myself to one point of view in these remarks. 
Needless to say how much work for science remains to be done in the 
Caucasus. The flora and entomology are imperfectly known; many 
geological facts, or features relating to glacial action, remain for in- 
vestigation. Tbex and chamois and bears are to be slain, and happy 
will be the sportsman who first feeds on what was a frequent delicacy of 
the old monks of St. Gall, an aurochs’ steak. Happier, 1 think, will 
be the photographer who enables us to compare the peaks of the 
Caucasus with Mr. Donkin’s superb series of Alpine summits. May 
it be Mr. Donkin himself! 


TRAVELLING IN SWITZERLAND HALF A CENTURY 
AGO. BY C. MARETT. 


TuE systems of touring in Switzerland, and of travelling generally on 
the Continent, have been so completely changed of late that many even 
of the middle-aged members of the Alpine Club cannot have much 
notion of what it used to be, and may feel interested in the reminis- 
cences of one who, as a boy in 1830 and 1831, and then in 1852, 1854, 
and 1857, made tours over a large part of Switzerland. 

To begin with, the only means of reaching Switzerland were (except 
that part of the journey might be done on the Rhine or on the Saéne 
and Rhone) by diligence or by private travelling carriage. The huge, 
lumbering diligence many can remember; but others who grumble at 
_the pace of a French railway, which takes six hours from Paris to 
Dijon, may be amused to learn that in June 1830 I started from Paris 
in the diligence at 7 a.m.on Monday and reached Dijon at 4 a.m. on 
Wednesday—45 hrs. The pase was never above six miles an hour, 
and the horses, five to seven in number, were little better than the 
ordinary cart horses of the country. The horse collars had curious 
superstructures, which used to be alike for two or three stages and 
then changed, probably when we got into another commune or district. 
One thing I remember impressing me: that generally in the outskirts 
of a town or village, as we got south, there were empty houses, more 

or less ruinous, showing that the population had decreased and had not 
recovered from the effects of the Napoleonic wars. This, however, was 
not the case in Normandy or on the road between Paris and Calais, 
where new houses were sometimes to be seen. The diligence was of 
course not available for a largish party, who were obliged to take a 
travelling carriage, as the postmaster did not, to the best of my recol- 
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lection, furnish carriages, but only draught and saddle horses. My 
father, for instance, was not a rich man, but, as we were five in num- 
ber, he took a carriage from England. It was a strongly-built chariot, 
what we should now think heavy, with perch, C springs, and rumble, 
but three horses were enough to draw it. This was small; but rich 
people, especially Russians, had huge travelling coaches, holding many 
people and much luggage, and had often a second, and even a third, 
called fourgons, for servants and luggage. These were formerly one 
of the sights of the Continent, but are now as extinct as the dodo. 
The last I saw were at Pau in 1856; they belonged to a Russian, and 
the luggage was numbered, to show in which carriage it was to go. 
The posting was in the hands of the Government, and a Livre des 
Postes was published, giving the charges and the regulation number of 
horses, &c., for every stage in France. The postmaster had a right 
to send a horse per traveller; but if the carriage was not too heavy he 
could put such a number as he thought fit, and he and the traveller 
divided the difference. The charge for horses was about 4d. a mile a 
horse; the post boy was about the same, but he was usually paid 
more, as the traveller was much at his mercy. No one who had not 
seen them can imagine what the French highroads were even thirty 
years ago. The middle was paved with blocks of stone about nine 
inches square, laid down many years ago (some said in the reign of 
Louis XIV.) and apparently never since repaired. The side of the 
road was of the original soil, bad enough, but when not too wet much 
preferable for comfort to the horrible pave, and it was the custom ty 
bribe the post boy into driving at the side. If the post boy had been 
well paid he told his successor, who signified the same again to his 
successor by the violence with which he cracked his whip on nearing 
the next post house; and the horses were brought out quickly or 
slowly, and the carriage was driven accordingly. 

In Switzerland the roads in most of the cantons were very fair, but 
in only some of the cantons were there, even in 1854, any post horses, 
so that the travelling was usually by diligence or voiturier. I cannot 
remember whether we there found post horses or took horses from a 
voiturier. In those days the votturier in Italy and Switzerland sup- 
plied the usual means of getting from place to place, and was hired 
either for the journey or by the day for the whole tour. In Italy the 
voiturier usually paid for food, beds, &c., but I think not in Switzer- 
land. I travelled from Florence to Rome with an Italian, his wife, and 
child, who had been in England, and had come all the way from Calais 
by the voiturier—of course at not more than thirty or forty miles a 
day, with stoppages at the large towns besides. A constant annoyance, 
especially between Paris and Calais, recognised as a drawback to the 
pleasure of travelling, was the swarm of beggars who persecuted the 
travellers whilst the horses were being changed and who beset every 
church door. It was said that beggars were encouraged under the 
clerical régime of the Restoration. They certainly abounded then, 
and they were cleared away under Louis Philippe. 

. The present notion that for men a tour in Switzerland means more 
or less excursions into the snowy regions is quite new, and inay be 
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said to have begun about thirty years ago, when the French railways 
were opened. Betore that time the proper thing to do was ‘a pedes- 
trian tour in Switzerland.’ Having fixed on some point of departure 
—Bale, Lucerne, or Thun—you shouldered your knapsack and set off 
on foot, conscientiously eschewing all vehicles until the tour was over, 
steamers and boats being of course allowed. I myself have walked 
from Bale to Bienne, and very pleasant it was. There must be men 
now living who have pounded along the straight twelve miles of dust 
and heat between Martigny and Sion, which could not have been so 
pleasant. Murray, in 1852, thought it necessary to give this advice: 
‘ It is tiresome and unprofitable in the extreme to walk along a hig;h- 
road over a flat and monotonous country where conveyances are to 
be had and there is a carriage road; here it is better to ride” Few 
tourists reached the snow line, or did more than take a few steps on 
the Mer de Glace. The more adventurous went to the Jardin or to 
the foot of the Strahleck, and of course a few went over the Col du 
Géant, the Théodule, &c. Mr. E. S. Kennedy, who afterwards went 
up Mont Blanc without guides, and was in 1860 president of the 
Aipine Club, was then considered a mountaineer of unusual hardi- 
hood as having crossed the Strahleck ; and any ascent of Mont Blanc 
was chronicled in newspapers and conferred a European celebrity. 
The change was accelerated by the very fine summer of 1854, when 
for the first time Mont Blanc was ascended day after day without 
difficulty, and in the following year the highest tooth of Monte Rosa 
was reached first by the Messre. Smyth and others and then by Mr. 
K. S. Kennedy. The publication of Mr. Wills’ ‘ Wanderings,’ and 
especially the account of his ascent of the Wetterhorn, also contributed 
largely to the change. In 1831 Monte Rosa was of course recognised 
as the second mountain, but was not much more known or visited 
than Mont Blanc before the days of Windham and Pocock. There 
was not an inn at Zermatt until about 1850; and in 1854 letting 
horses was a novelty. 

Of course there were in 1831 none of the magnificent hétels of the 
present time. The inns in France and Italy were very poor, and the 
innkeepers were often dishonest and extortionate. In Switzerland, 
especially in German Switzerland, they were better, and some, such as 
the Three Kings at Bale and the Falcon at Bern, were really good 
and comfortable. As to the Rigi, my diary says, ‘The inn is very 
small. We slept three in a cupboard.’ At Chamonix in 1831 there 
were, according to my remembrance, not above three inns. We were 
at a small house at the entrance of the village (Hotel de Londres, 
I believe), and I distinctly remember that we, an Englishman and his 
wife and two Oxford men, were the only people in the house, and 
seemed to be about the usual number. This was in the middle of 
July—very different from the present state of things. Ebel, in the 
Swiss Guide (1824), seldom or never gives the name of an inn; but 
Mrs. Starke, in her Traveller's Guide (1832), gives the names of the 
inns along the post roads, and says that Chamonix ‘ contains tolerably 
good inns’ and that ‘the new inn is neat and comfortable.’ There 
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was, I think, nothing good at Geneva, but at Interlaken there were 
even then several fair hotels and small boarding-houses. 

As to prices in 1830 and 1831 I have no records, but I know that 
the table d@’héte was invariably 3 frs., usually with wine, and that they . 
gave more dishes than at present. Mrs. Starke (1832) says that at 
Chamonix dinner (private, no doubt) was 5 frs., bed 2 frs., breakfast 
24 frs. In 1852 and 1854 the prices were not much less than now. 
Table @héte 4 frs., private dinner 6 frs., tea and bread-and-butter 
1 fr. 50 c., beds2 to 4 frs. In fact, my opinion is that, considering the 
difference in the accommodation, we now get more for our money than 
we then got. The bedrooms were poorly furnished, there were very 
seldom reading-rooms or drawing-rooms, and fleas abounded. Travel- 
ling formerly seems to have been very expensive. Smollett, in his 
very amusing Travels, writing in 1764, says that the journey from 
Calais to Nice in a coach with four persons would cost 1201. 

lt is curious that as to horses and guides the prices remain the 
same, or nearly so, except that the horse was expected to carry 15 Ibs. 
to 20 lbs. of luggage on a pillion, and tourists were not obliged to hire 
a horse or man for the luggage, as seems now to be the system. As to 
the horse paths, those over the Great Scheideck and Little Scheideck 
and that over the Col de Balme were in 1830 neither better nor worse 
than they were when I last saw them, nor was that over the Téte Noire 
until it was widened into a wheel track. 

As to the advantage of getting easily and comfortably over the dull 
plains of Eastern France, no one who has tried the old system can 
doubt that the new way is far better; but it is an open question 
whether there was not as much real pleasure derived from the in- 
dependence of a pedestrian tour in former days, as there is now from 
the excitement of a series of mountain ascents encumbered with 
guides, rope, axe, &c. ‘To Englishmen, however, risk seems an irre- 
sistible ingredient of their amusements, and high mountain ascents 
have prevailed over the comparatively dull and uneventful mountain 
walk for the sake of the scenery and the exercise. Nevertheless, ideas 
may alter, and probably the next half-century will bring as many 
changes as the last, though in some new direction. 


IN MEMORIAM.—QvintiINo SELLA. 


In Signor Quintino Sella, formerly the Finance Minister and Premier of 
Italy, the Alpine Club has lost one of its most distinguished Honorary 
Members. As an alpine climber Signor Sella had the fullest claims 
to our membership. He was a native of the sub-alpine district of 
Biella, which spreads over the last spurs of the Monte Rosa chain. 
Here, at Mosso, one of the beautiful hill villages which look out from 
their lawns and chestnut forests on to the shining expanse of the plains 
of Piedmont, his family owned a silk factory and a country seat. 
From this happy starting-point Sella was in the habit, whenever the 
labours of a busy life left him time, of wandering off into the moun- 
tains. The high passes and peaks of the Monte Rosa group were 
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naturally well known to him. In 1879, the then president of our 
Club, Mr. C. E. Mathews, met the Italian statesman close to the top 
of Mont Blanc, on his way across the mountain from Cormayeur to 
Chamonix. Many years before he had been the first Italian to cl’mb 
Monte Viso, and had written an account of his ascent, full of careful 
observations, for the ‘ Bollettino del C. A. I.’ (No. 20). 

A mountaineer by instinct from his youth, Sella was keenly alive to 
the wholesome influence so manly a pursuit might exercise on the youth 
of Italy. What his example has done in his own family is shown by 
the feats of his sons and nephews, whose work as mountaineers or moun- 
tain photographers is familiar to all our readers. But his influence 
has been far-reaching. He was the founder and the leader, and. during 
the last years of his life the president of the Italian Alpine Club; and it 
will be impossible to find any successor who can hope to exercise the 
same authority, or to give the post so much dignity. He was held in 
affectionate esteem by its members. Every Section desired to be re- 
presented at his funeral, and it is proposed that the Club should raise 
some alpine monument to his memory. He was buried in the most 
simple manner at the beautiful mountain shrine of Oropa among his 
native hills. 

Both mentally and physically Signor Sella was a man of indefatig- 
able energy. His varied range of occupation may be judged by the 
fact that when already a member of the Italian Parliament he not only 
continued to manage the factory near Biella, but also held a professional 
chair at Turin, and carried on his scientific researches, chiefly in crystal- 
lography, in which he was a first-rateauthority. Some of his contri- 
butions to this science are embodied in Professor A. W. Hoffmann’s 
communications to the ‘Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society ;’ most of the others may be found in the ‘ Memorie della Reale 
Accademia delle Scienze di Torino. But there were few branches of 
physical science in which Sella was not well versed. Nor were his 
interests confined to science and politics. At the close of the first 
session in which he held the arduous post of Finance Minister, an 
English friend remarked to him that the best rest to the brain from 
the arduous strain of parliamentary work is to take up in spare 
moments some widely different subject. Sella replied that he had 
during the session contrived to read the whole of Gorresio’s translation 
of that great but very long Indian poem—the ‘ Ramayana.’ 

The qualities most prominent in Sella’s political character were 
his energy, strength of purpose, and absolute disinterestedness. He 
lacked, no doubt, something of the polish and suppleness that cha- 
racterised the Italian statesmen of the old school; but he impressed 
all who met him with a sense of the keenness and honesty that went to 
forming, and gave force to, his conclusions. He was proud to own himself 
a new man; yet he never betrayed the slightest jealousy of the class 
that in Piedmont more than anywhere else in Italy has preserved to 
some degree the social predominance that is apt in times of swift change 
to excite hostile feeling. 

Sella’s was emphatically the character drawn by Horace—the just 
man, tenacious of his purpose, whom no clamour of popular politicians, 
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no fear of royal disfavour or loss of office can drive from the course 
dictated to him by a far-seeing and disinterested patriotism. His 
powers were fully shown by his success in maintaining the objection- 
able and most unpopular grist tax until all danger of national bank- 
ruptcy had been avoided. He knew as well as any of his opponents 
its evils; but he saw that the future prosperity of Italy depended on 
her financial credit, and he called for (and it is to the credit of the 
country that he obtained) the severest temporary sacrifices to this end. 
Office and popularity he himself resigned, but only to place his ser- 
vices at the disposal of his successors in any affair—such as that of the 
separation of the Lombardo-Venetian Railway from the Austrian system - 
—where he could still serve his country. Other Italian patriots have 
played more conspicuous parts in the making of Italy, but few indeed 
have done more solid and enduring work for their country than the 
Biellese manufacturer and Turin professor. 

Signor Sella had many connections with England, and sent one 
of his sons to be educated at Eton. He was a personal friend of 
several of our members to whom we are partly indebted for the 
material of these reminiscences. 

The Italian Club propose to keep his memory green in various ways, 
specially by publishing a collected edition of his most remarkable alpine 
articles, and by building a hut on the Italian side of Mont Blanc at 
the spot where, in 1879, Signor Sella was forced to spend the night 
without shelter. Subscriptions for the latter object will be gladly re- 
ceived by Mr. R. H. Budden, 15 Corso Vinzaglio, Turin. 


ALPINE NOTES. 


MOUNTAINEERING IN THE HimaLaya.—We learn that Mr. Graham 
and Emil Boss have both returned to Europe. Ata meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society on Monday, June 9, Mr. Graham will read 
a paper describing his brilliant Himalayan ascents. 

INTERNATIONAL ALPINE ConGrEss.—The fifth International Alpine 
Congress will be held next summer in conjunction with the congress 
of the Italian Alpine Club at Turin, on account of the National Exhi- 
bition which will then be open. The proceedings and the excursions 
will last from August 27 to September 2, both inclusive; and all 
members of the foreign A]pine Clubs will be most cordially welcomed. 
A section of the National Exhibition is to be specially devoted to objects 
relating to the Alps. 

Monte Rosa In WInTER.—It gives us great pleasure to announce 
that Signor Vittorio Sella (the distinguished photographer) has finally 
succeeded in his attempt to ascend Monte Rosa in winter, from which 
he was beaten back in March 1883. With Joseph and Daniel 
Maquignaz he spent the night of January 25 in a tent on the moraine 
of the Grenzgletscher. Starting next morning at 4 a.m., they gained the 
highest peak at 1.30 p.m. Up toa height of 3,700 métres (= 12,140 
ft.) the snow was soft and powdery; higher up it was much harder 
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and better fitted for climbing. The bivouac was regained at 5.30 p.m. 
and the second night spent on the moraine between the Gorner and 
Theodul glaciers, exposed to a furious wind, though the cold was not 
more than —8° centigrade (= 18° Fahr.). On the third day the ad- 
venturous party reached Zermatt by way of the Gornergrat and the 
Riffel. The minimum temperature observed during the expedition 
was — 17° centigrade (= 2° Fahr.), and the maximum — 8° centigrade 
(as above). On the summit the thermometer in the shade marked — 16° 
centigrade (= 4° Fahr.). This ascent marks a fresh step forward in the 
history of winter climbing, and in the name of the Alpine Club we 
beg to offer our heartiest congratulations to Signor V. Sella and his 
uldes. 
: A Winter Ascent oF Ben Nevis.—On February 11 last 1 made an 
ascent of Ben Nevis, accompanied by Emile Rey, a Cormayeur guide, 
and John Cameron, the well-known guide at Fort William. <A heavy 
fall of snow having occurred during the previous night there was some 
six Inches of snow on the ground from the commencement of the new 
road to the Red Burn. Here considerable difficulty was experienced 
in crossing the burn and arriving on the top of tke opposite bank, 
owing to the great quantity of snow which had drifted into the water- 
course, and unless I and E. Rey had used our axes the party would 
have found it impossible to cross in safety. From the well to the 
summit the ground, covered with deep snow, was hard frozen, making 
the ‘going’ comparatively easy. Mr. Omond and his companions 
appeared in good health and spirits, and entertained the party in the 
most hospitable manner. The ascent occupied 3 hrs. 35 mins., the de- 
scent 2 hrs, This is the third party of visitors who have climbed the 
Ben since the observatory was opened, two being members of the 
Alpine Club, and conducted by John Cameron, who has received the 
highest praise for his capacity as a guide for expeditions at this time of 
ear. C. D. CunnINGHAM. 

THE HiGHLANps In WINTER.—Mr. C. Wilson writes: ‘On March 22, 
with Mr. C. D. Cunningham, I walked from Aberfoyle to the Tro- 
sachs Hotel, and thence ascended Ben Venue, returning over the 
moors to Aberfoyle. On the following day we made the ascent of Ben 
J.omond, which rises very abruptly from the Aberfoyle side. The 
upper thousand feet of the mountain was well covered with snow, 
which proved to be in first-rate condition, allowing us to kick steps on 
our way up, whilst in descending we were able to make two or three 
long glissades, which brought us down the snow-covered part of the 
mountain in about fifteen minutes. No part of Scotland is more fre- 
quently visited in summer than the district between Loch Katrine and 
Loch Lomond ; yet to those who have only seen it in the height of the 
tourist season Ben Lomond, capped by snow arétes and massive cor- 
~ nices, and with long icicles hanging from every rock, presents a novel 
and pleasing contrast, together with a view in which the bold outlines 
of the hills are displayed only in black and white.’ 

GRANDE SERRE.—This name has caused great confusion, as it 1s ap- 
plied by different authorities to no less than jive different places. On 
the new Italian Government map these five places are as follows :-— 

1. The ridge running down towards the Val Nontey from the Becca 
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Montandeyné (3,850 métres) is called Muraille de la Grunde Serre by 
M. Frassy (‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. vii. p. 6). 

2. The Becca Montandeyné itself is styled Grande Serre in Tav. 
xiv. of Dr. Baretti’s ‘Per Rupi e Ghiacci.’ 

3. The M. Herbetet of the new map (3,778 métres) is the Gran 
Serra of the ‘Panorama from the Cima della Rolei.’? Cf. ‘ Alpine 
Journal,’ vol. vill. p. 102. 

4. The ridge between the Gh. dell’ Herbetet and the Gh. del Lauzon, 
running from W. to E., has the name Costa del Gran Serre on the 
new map itself. 

5. The point (3,510 métres) to the north of the Col de PHerbetet 
between the Gh. Timorion and the Gh. del Lauzon is the Grande 
Serre of the map in Dr. Baretti’s ‘ Studi sul Gruppo del Gran Paradiso ’ 
and of the Alpine Club map (which also marks some chalets with the 
name Gr. Serre to the N.E. of this point). G. YELD. 

THE BINNENTHAL.—A most comfortable little inn (Hotel Ofenhorn) 
was opened last year at Binn in the Binnenthal, a village most con- 
veniently situated for travellers wishing to explore the interesting 
and little known passes between that valley and Italy, as it is nearly 
two hours higher than Viesch. The curé of the village, Herr Blatter, 
is anxious to let bis house for the summer months, and asked me to do 
what I could to make it known, which I gladly do here. I visited this 
place last September with my fifteen-year-old son, having Jean Joseph 
Andermatten of Saas as guide, and his son as porter. We crossed the 
Krieg Alp pass from Al Ponte in eight hours, one hour of which was 
lost in finding the right track, owing to the mist on the Italian side. 
The views of the Oberland range on the Swiss side were superb, but 
the wonderful turret-shaped rock so conspicuous from the Eggischhorn 
Hotel was quite unrecognisable. Our route for the three previous 
days was almost the same as that described by Mr. Beachcroft in the 
last number of this Journal, and I can most fully corroborate all he 
says about the beauty of the Val Cherasca, the Diveglia Alp, and Al 
Ponte, places even now almost unknown to travellers.—H. J. Norman. 

HANNIBAL’S ViNEGAR.—Colonel Yule, C.B., the Editor of ‘ Marco 
Polo,’ sends the following quotations illustrating the statement of Livy, 
which most commentators have been content to ridicule :— 

‘Ibn Batuta (“ Voyages,” ed. Paris, 1853, vol. i. p. 83) tells how 
the Caliph Ma’miin, in order to break into the Great Pyramid, lighted 
a great fire against it and then poured on vinegar, and shot stuncs at it 
with a balista till it was broken open. 

‘Tennent’s “ Ceylon,” vol. ii. p. 504, «peaking of a bund of the great 
tank at Padine, states: ‘“ The natives have a tradition that the destruc- 
tion of the bund was effected by a foreign enemy that landed at Kokelai 
and burst the embankment by heating the rock with fire and quenching 
it with acid milk.” | 

‘Ibn Khaldin relates that Harin al Rashid attempted to destroy 
the Tak-i-Kesra (the great palace at Ctesiphon) by “ pickaxes, fire, and 
vinegar” (in Abdollalif’s Egypt, translated by Silvestre de Sacy). 

‘There is also a Chinese story of the destruction of a rock by fire 
and vinegar in Visdeloa’s folio supplement to D’ITerbelot, p. 138.’ 


Me 
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A StranGe Sicut on SNowpon.—Mr. Howard Barrett writes: ‘It 
has recently been my good fortune to witness a phenomenon amongst 
the hills of North Wales sufficiently rare to deserve record and to inte- 
rest mountaineers who are students of nature as well as climbers. 

‘On January 20 last my friend Dr. Ambrose Fleming and myself 
left the Pen-y-gwryd Inn (near the foot of Snowdon) to walk up the 
Glydr Vach. The rain was steadily descending as we set out, and 
everything fifty yards distant from the observer was hidden in a thick 
and impenetrable mist that was driving up from the westward before a 
strong wind. We reached the summit just at noon, and the sun, which 
for the last half-hour nad been making unsuccessful efforts to pierce the 
thick veil of clouds and vapour, was just then on the point of succeeding. 
We of course clambered up the minute aiguille, or natural cairn of splin- 
tered rock, that forms the actual summit, and which was just large enough 
to accommodate us both, and then looked northward and down towards 
the deep valley in which lies Lake Idwal. But both lake and valley 
were at first wholly obscured by great volumes of thin cloud and scud 
driving before the wind. Then all at once the sun, behind us and at 
no great altitude, burst forth through the clouds with brilliant rays, 
and we saw, to our astonishment, a circular rainbow, beautiful and 
complete; and within this, framed as it were by the glowing spectrum, 
the shadows of ourselves and the upper part of the little peak on which 
we stood distinctly projected upon the mist. We waved our arms, 
and at once the shadowy arms wildly answered us. At one time the 
rainbow was reduplicated, the primary one being completely and con- 
centrically surrounded by a secondary circle. The colours of the inner 
rainbow were very bright and in the order of the primary bow; the 
outer one was fainter. As the wind cleared the valley wholly of mist 
these appearances vanished, and in their stead, and occupying much 
the same positions in the field of vision, lay Llyn Idwal far beneath, 
with Llyn Ogwen and both the Carnedds in the remote distance. But 
again the scud drove up and filled the valley, and once more the iris- 
circled phantoms reappeared; and this alternate vanishing and reappear- 
ance continued for several minutes, until once more the sun was obscured 
by a mass of clouds. 

‘ Owing to acertain degree of astigmatism in my eyes, to me the bow 
or bows looked rather ovoid than circular, but to my companion they 
appeared quite circular. An attempt made by Dr. Fleming, to whom 
the solution of optical problems comes naturally, to determine the 
angle subtended by the diameter of the primary bow, brought it out as 
probably not much above 20°. It would be interesting to learn if any 
other members of the Club have ever met. with similar phenomena, for 
I imagine that, in the nature of things, it is given only to mountaineers, 
to those who ascend church steeples or topmasts of ships, or who go 
up into the air in balloons, to behold such things. I suppose we are 
most of us familiar with shadows upon cloud or mist—the spectre of the 
Brocken, for instance—but during eleven or twelve summers in the 
Alps I have never seen a circular rainbow. 

‘I have since become aware that in the “ Philosophical Magazine ” 
for January 1884 (p. 61) an interesting article by Professor Tyndall 
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occurs, describing experiments made by him in the laboratory to pro- 
duce circular rainbows by artificial light thrown upon artificial mist. 
His attention had been drawn to the subject by an observation made 
at the Bel Alp on one occasion, when his own shadow was projected 
at night time by a lamp beliind him on to the mist, and was seen to be 
surrounded by a luminous but uncoloured circle. 


‘Since I wrote the above Professor Tyndall’s interesting article on 
“Rainbows” has appeared in the February number of the “ Nine- 
teenth Century.” From this I gather that the phenomenon I have re- 
corded has been even more rarely observed, or certainly more rarely 
described, than J had supposed. 

‘The Professor has to go back as far as 1835, and as far afield as 
the Ghats of the Deccan, to find a recorded instance of the coloured 
circular rainbow. In the “ Philosophical Transactions” for that year 
Colonel Sykes gives a vivid description of a phenomenon identical with 
that observed by myself and Dr. Fleming. He was at the top of “a 
precipice from 2,000 to 3,000 ft. perpendicular,” forming the N.W. 
scarp of the hill-foot of Hurreechundurghur. From here he observed 
a brilliant circular rainbow, throwing out a fainter secondary bow; 
and, to complete the resemblance of the two instances, ‘ shadows in 
distinct outline of myself,” he says, ‘“ my horse, and people appeared in 
the centre of the circle, as a picture, to. which the bow formed a re- 
splendent frame.” Also in a recent issue of the “ Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society”” Mr. E. Colborne Baber describes the 
position on a mountain of West China (11,000 ft. in height) whence the 
phenomenon is frequently observed, and where it is called by the 
natives the “Fo-Kuang,” or “glory of Buddha.” He himself was 
not lucky enough to see it, but he gives the account of Baptist mission- 
aries who did, and were much impressed by the spectacle. 

‘Thus has the glory of Buddha been made manifest even among the 
gentle undulations of Wales.’ 


REVIEWS. 


Annuario della Societa degli Alpinisti Tridentini, vol. ix., 1883. (Rovereto.) 


The Trentine Society is something more than Alpine. Its last ‘ An- 
nuario’ reminds us rather of the last century ‘Transactions’ of our 
own Royal Society than of the usual mountaineering periodical. It 
is an odd mixture of rough drafts of local handbooks, elaborate and 
valuable articles on antiquities, treatises in natural science, and ac- 
counts of festive meetings. Even original poetry is not wanting. Into 
all this matter we must be excused for not entering here. But we 
should be sorry to be thought indifferent to the value of much of it, or 
to be committed to the opinion that the multifariousness which would 
be out of place in a National Club is therefore a defect in a provincial 
Society. . The Trentine Society has not neglected its duty to moun- 
taineers. No body of its size and means has done more to encourage 
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inns, organise guides, and build huts, and if its members have ability 
for other work it is very proper it should be recognised in their ‘ An- 
nuario.’ Mere climbing is, after all, but a poor thing except as an 
indication of the combined energies of mind and body, the 


‘Mens sana in corpore sano’ 
of the Latin poet. 

The most important article in the volume is that of Signor Orsi on 
the objects discovered near Vadena, below Botzen, which well deserves 
the attention of all interested in Etruscan art and immigrations. With 
regard to Alpine excursions, those recorded by Signori Appollonio and 
Marchetti are interesting, but not new to English readers. We note 
that the early ascents of the Caré Alto by Englishmen seem to be un- 
known in the Trentino. Signor Marchetti is wrong in thinking the 
panorama from the Caré Alto the finest in the group. It cannot 
compare with that from the Adamello.: having seen both to perfection, 
we speak with confidence. 

The accompanying plates are both numerous and valuable, and the 
publication as a whole does great credit to the editor, Dr. Boni, and to 
the Society he represents, which now numbers over 540 members. 


D. W. F. 


Le Prieuré de Chamonix: Documents relatifs au Prieuré et a la Vallée de 
Chamonia. Recueillis par M. J. A. Bonnefoy; publiés et annotés par 
M.A. Perrin. Vol. ii. (Chambéry: A. Perrin.) 

This is the second and concluding volume of the cartulary of the 
Renedictine Priory of Chamonix, the first volume having appeared four 
years ago (A. J. x. 167). The documents included in this work were 
copied by M. Bonnefoy (a notary at Chamonix, later at Sallanches) 
from the originals at Sallanches and other places in the Faucigny. 
They have been prepared for the press and published by M. A. Perrin, 
who informs us in his preface that the printing of the second volume 
had just been finished when M. Bonnefoy died, on April 11, 1882, 
at the age of 72. We owe much to his unwearied and thorough 
researches for papers illustrating the history of his native district, and 
much also to the pains taken by M. Perrin to render them accessible to 
the public. For it is now recognised on all sides that if historical 
statements are to be of any value they must be based on and con- 
firmed by original documents. There is probably no other well-known 
Alpine valley which can boast of such a splendid collection as that of 
Chamonix, and hence the publication of the Chamonix cartulary is a 
very great boon to all interested in the history of the Alps, as well as 
to students of the general history of Savoy. The cartulary contains 
about 300 documents. Of these 103 were published in the first 
volume, ranging from the deed of foundation of the priory, c. 1090, to 
the accounts of the receiver-general of the monastic revenues of 
Chamonix, Lac, and Vallorcines for the years 1398-9. In 1326 we 
find in a Johannes des Vuaczos an ancestor of the Dévouassouds, and 
at the end of the century we hear of a Cupelin, of Francois Balma, and 
Francois Charlet, and Pierre Symond, while many names of spots well 
known to travellers occur in almost every page. The second volume 
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includes 108 documents, ranging from 1401 to 1536, with one of 1700. 
In 1519 the Priory of Chamonix was united by a Bull of Leo X. to 
the Chapter of Sallanches. M. Perrin has only printed the most im- 
portant documents relating to this transaction, reserving the rest for 
detailed analysis in a history of the priory, based on the cartulary, 
which, we learn from him, he will be able to send to press in the 
course of the present year. This work ought to be of the greatest 
value, owing to the very solid foundation which has been laid for it, 
and it will be eagerly awaited by all students of alpine history. At ° 
the end of his second volume M. Perrin gives a list of the abbats of 
St. Michel de Cluse (near Turin), of which great house Chamonix was 
a cell, and also a list of the ascertained priors of Chamonix, ten in 
number. He has also added very full indexes of places, names, and 
subjects to the two volumes—-a labour of love which cannot be too 
highly commended. The index of places gives both the ancient and 
modern forms, which will do much to destroy various current etymo- 
logies. It is interesting to find that the Col de Balme (Balme) is 
mentioned in the foundation charter of 1090 as one of the boundaries 
of the valley, while the Téte Noire is not mentioned by name till 1519, 
although the boundaries between Val Orsine and the communities of 
Salvan and Finhaut were carefully set out in 1807. The Col de Voza 
(or rather the pastutes of that name, here spelt Vossa) is mentioned 
in 1264, and the Blaitiére pastures in 1298. The ‘rupes que voca- 
tur alba’ of the charter of 1090 is shown by other documents to be 
not ‘ Mont Blanc,’ but the ‘ Says-Blans,’ S.E. of Servoz, and the grant 
of the rights of the lake fishery at Servoz in 1299 is a proof of the 
existence of a lake in the Servoz basin at that date. A car road, pos 
sible for laden wine carts, with parapets and places for passing, from 
Servoz to Les Ouches, was made as early as 1458, The ‘communitas’ 
(or township organisation) of Chamonix appears as early as 1264, and 
throughout we find the syndics maintaining as popular representatives 
their ancient rights and franchises, and in particular the rights of the 
‘prud’hommes’ of the valley to exercise all criminal jurisdiction, even 
in cases of heresy. It would be interesting to know whether any 
traces still remain of the ‘ Theutonici,’ to whom, in 1264, the then 
Prior leases out half the Val Orsine (the limits being carefully defined) 
on payment of a small quit rent. 

When M. Perrin’s history is published, Chamonix will be able to 
boast that, as it wasthe earliest frequented of the great mountaineering 
centres, so it is the first to possess an elaborate and authentic account 
of how it came into existence and of the various phases it has passed 
through up to the present time. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


On Tuesday, February 5, 1884, a General Meeting of the Club was 
held, Mr. F. C. Grove, President, in the chair. The Hon. Secretary 
presented the accounts for the past year to the Club. Messrs, Colin 
B. Phillip and Charles 8S. Roy, M.D., were elected members of the Club. 
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Mr. C. D. CunnincHamM read a paper upon ‘Chamonix as a Moun- 
taineering Centre.’ At the conclusion of the paper a discussion took 
place, in which Messrs. H. Pasteur, Freshfield, W. E. Davidson, and 
the President took part. An unanimous vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Cunningham, who briefly replied. 

The well-known guide, Emile Rey, was present at the meeting as a 
guest of the Club. 

A series of sketches of Corsica, by Mr. Compton, which unfor- 
tunately arrived too late for the Winter Alpine Picture Exhibition, 
was on view at the Club-rooms on this and some subsequent days. 

On Tuesday, March 4, 1884, a General Meeting of the Club was 
held, Mr. F. C. Grove, President, in the chair. 

Mr. J. StarrorD ANDERSON read a paper upon an ascent of the Gross 
Schreckhorn by the N.W. aréte; at the conclusion of which Messrs. 
G. P. Baker (who accompanied Mr. Anderson on the ascent), D. W. 
Freshfield, and the President made some remarks upon the expedition. 
On the motion of the President a cordial vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Anderson for his paper. 

On Tuesday, April 1, 1884, a General Meeting of the Club was 
held, Mr. F. C. Grove, President, in the chair. 

The PRESIDENT said he desired to take this—the first opportunity— 
of communicating to the Club at large a letter which he had received 
from Signor Baretti, Vice-President of the Italian Alpine Club, announc- 
ing the decease of the eminent statesman and patriot, Signor Quintino 
Sella, by whose untimely and lamented death the Italian Club loses its 
President, and the English Club one of its earliest and most distin- 
guished honorary members. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Professor Bonney (ex- 
President), the meeting passed an unanimous vote of condolence with 
the Italian Alpine Club in their irreparable loss, assuring them of the 
great sympathy of the Alpine Club. 

The Presipent then announced that Signor Focardi had presented 
to the Club the original cast—in alto relievo—of the late Mr. Hinchliff 
which he had executed for the Hinchliff memorial to be erected near 
Zermatt. The thanks of the Club were unanimously voted to Signor 
Focardi for his valuable gift. 

Mr. J. WaLKER HartTLey read a paper upon his ascent of the ‘ West- 
ern Summit of the Aiguille du Dru.’ Messrs. C. T. Dent, W. E. 
Davidson, and the President spoke, and Mr. Hartley briefly replied 
to an unanimous vote of thanks which was accorded to him by the 
meeting. 


Errata in last Number. 


Page 412, line - Sor Bessaese read Bessanese. 
‘5 » 39, for Meiji read Meije. 
- 413, ms 26 ,Jor ice axe read compass. 
» 418. Mr. Barbey ascended only the second in height of the Aiguilles Dorées (Téte Biselx, 
3,528 m.). The highest peak (3.543 m.) was not climbed till August 13, 1888, when MM. Thury, 
Wanner, and Guttinger, with Gaspard Coquoz, of Salvan, conquered it. It was named Aiguille 
de la Varappe. This asoent is described in the ‘Echo des Alpes’ for 1883, No. 4, pp. 241-52. 


AAK 


AK, 153 
Aconcagua, attempted, 407-8 
Adaichoch group, 473 
Adamello, ascended, 123, 236; 
view from, 484 
Address, Professor Bonney’'s, 373- 
82, 436 
Adret del Laus, Lago, 353 
Adula district, 365 
Africa, mountains in, 45 
Agnel, refuge, 114 
Aiguille Blanche de Peuteret, ac- 
oe on, 82, 90-3 ; attempted, 


Aiguille d’Argentiére, ascended, 
463 
Aiguille de Blaiti¢re, ascended, 


463 
Aiguille dela Saugssaz, north peak, 
425; ascended, 348 
Aiguille de la Varappe, ascended, 
486 


ee ascend- 


4 
Aiguille de Polset, ascended, 187 
Aiguille de Savine, ascended, 349 
Aiguille des Charmoz, attempted, 
1 


02 

Aiguille de Scolette, 335 ; ascend- 
ed, 111 

Aiguille des Grands Montets, as- 
cended in winter, 242 

Aiguille de Taléfre, Petite, as- 
cended, 116 

Aiguille d’Olan, height of, 341, 424 

ae fra du Canard, ascended, 


6-7 

Aiguille du Chardonnet, ascended 
from Glacier du Tour, 262-7 

Aiguille du Dru, highest peak as- 
cended, 367-8, 463 ; lower peak 
ascended, 368, 463, 486; view 
of, 192 

Aiguille du Fruit, attempted, 187 

Aiguille du Géant, ascended, 
72-8, 115-6, 178, 302-7, 375, 
425-7, 461, 463 ; height of, 76, 
181, 302 ; views "of, 410 

Aiguille du Gofter, hut on, 187 

Aiguille du Midi, ascended, 463 ; 
ascended in winter, 242 ; at- 
tempted direct from Chamonix, 
218-26; panorama from, 410 ; 
second peak of, ascended, 362, 
463 

Aiguille du Moine, ascended, 463 

Aiguille du Plan, ascended, 463 

Aiguille du Plat de la Selle, new 
route up, 187; panorama from, 


18 
Aiguille du Soreiller, central peak 
ascended, 348 


487 


AIG 


Aiguille du Tour, ascended in 
winter, 242, 261 

Aiguille Rouge of Arolla, new 
route up, 174-5 

Aiguille Verte, ascended, 463 ; 
view of, 192, 266 

Aiguilles d’Arves, central peak 
ascended, 109, 427; district of, 
348, 425 ; local names for, 109 

Aiguilles Dorées, ascended, 418, 486 

Aiguillette, I’, ascended, 114 

Aitone, 455 

Albaron, ascended, 339 

Albergian, Mont, ascended, 113 

Aletschhorn, ascended from south, 
188, 306; descended by north 
face, 415-6 

Allalinhorn, ascended, 117, 345 

Allevard, excursions round, 188 

Allobroges, 234 

Allues, Vallon des, 187 

Along the frontier, 333-42 

Alpe di Veglia, 396 sqq., 481 

Alpetto hut, 369 

Alpine accidents, 78-100, 145, 176, 
192, 342-5, 374, 435-6 

Alpine anthropology, work on, 233 

Alpine archeeology, 188 

apne botany, 12, 137, 233-4, 422, 


45 

Alpine Club, library of, 55; pro- 
ceedings of, 55-6, 191-2, 243-4, 
308, 435-6, 485-6 ; rules of, 54 

Alpine Club, French, publications 
of, 187-8, 422-4 ; refuges, 241 

Alpine Club, German, publica- 
tions of, 232-4, 421-4 

Alpine Club, Italian, publications 
of, 125, 425-7, 432 

Alpine Club, Swiss, publications 
of, 183-7, 418-21 

Alpine Clubs, foreign, meetings 
of, 48, 177, 304, 408, 479; rules 
of, 54. 

Alpine geology, 188, 381, 454-6 

Alpine inns and huts, "eal, 412, 
427, 476, 481 

Alpine meetings; at Grasmere, 
124; in Wales, 182, 242 

Alpine Notes, 45-8, 122-5, 176-82, 
238-43, 301-4, 365-71, 407-17, 
479-483 

Alpine obituary, The, 78-89, 192 

Alpine photographs, 47, 52, 63-71, 
178, 192, 410-1 

Alpine pictures, 44-7, 192, 381, 
409, 486 

Alpine sport, work on, 54 

Alpine zoology, 9~10, 214-5, 282, 
406, 421, 427, 457 

Al Ponte, 396-7, 481 

Alps, in ancient authors, 186; 


LL2 


BER 


divisions of, 424; scientific in- 
terest of, 380-1 

Alzo, Bergeries a’, 459 

Anierica, North, climbing in, 308; 
South, ascents in, 375, 407-8 

Andes, ascents in, ae 407-8 

Ao Rangi, 2, 132, 4 

Aosta, antiquities of work on, 53 

Apremont, fall fro "423-4 

ayaa Alps, 46, 189, 324-33, 427, 
43 

Aréte B'anche of Weissthor, 201-2 

Argentiére, Glacier d’, new pass 
from, 116 

Arnstein, Herr, death of, 199 

Arolla, 174, 289 

Arté, grottoes of, 228 

Arx Romulea, 294 

Asco, 450, 453 

Ausser Barrhorn, ascended, 118 

Avérole, 353-4, 412 


ADEKER’S TIROL, 190 
Baisse de St. Véran, crossed, 
231 

Bulagne, Haute, 449 

Balfour glacier, 140 

Balfour, Professor, death of, 82, 
90-3, 100; in memoriam notices 
of, 101-3, 374 

Balfrinhorn, ascended, 385, 414 

Ball glacier, 13, 59, 61 

Balme, 355-7 ; inn at, 412 

Balsiglia, the, 113 

Baltschiederjoch, 185 

Barcelonnette, 278, 283 

Bardonnéche, inn at, 412 

Barga, 325-6 

Barrhorner, 118 

Bastia, 419, 459 

Baume-Pluvinel, Count de la, 
death of, 3438-4, 435-6 

Beaumont, le, 273 

Becca de Monciair, 26 

Bec de Chardonnet, ascended, 116 

Bec de Grenier, 425 

Bec du Canard, ascended, 346-7 

Beck’s, Herr, photographs, 178, 
410-1 

Beichgrat, 121 

Belalp, 121 

Bellagarda, ascended, 369 

Belledonne, central peak ascend- 
ed, 107 

Ben Lomond in winter, 480 

Ben Nevis, ascended in winter, 
182, 480 

Ben Venue in winter, 480 

Bérard, Canon, on Aostan anti- 
quities, 53 

Bergli Htitte, 242 
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BER 


Berndt, Herr, work by. 234-5 

Bernese Oberland, 27, 120-1, 364-5, 
437 sqq. 

Bernina district, 121-2 

Besimauda, ascended, 302-3, 370, 
372 

Bessanese, 538-9 ; ascended, 304- 
5; views of, 47 

Bessans, 353, 357 5 inn at, 412 

Bex, 370-1 

Bietschhorn, crossed, 27 

Biznasco, inn at, 304 

Binnenthal, 481 

Bionaz, 239 

Birch Hill station, 6 

Bismark, Prince, on Rigi, 482 

Blaitiere pastures, mentioned in 
1298, 445 

Bocea dei Mussédi, 317 

Bucea Rinella, 458 

Bocchetta cel Gias, 341 

Bocchetta del Go], crossed, 361 

Beechetta di Lavina, 115 

Bohren, Peter, in memoriam 
notice of, 44 

Bonneval, 355 5 inn at, 412 

Brantschen, death of, 305 

bréche de la Meije, crossed, 411, 
425 

Breche des Ferins, crossed, 183 

Bregaglia peaks, 236-7, 3.6, 420 

Breil, 229 

Breithorn, Lotschthaler, ascend- 
ed, 119; Zermatt, panorama 
from, 47 

Brenta group, 122-3, 234-6, 309- 
33, 413-4 

Brentolina, ascended, 317 

Bric Froid, ascended, 351-2 

Brocken, spectre of the, 370, 482 

Buet, ascended in winter, 259 

Burnaby, Mrs., winter ascents by, 
242-3, 411; work by, 244, 306-7, 
378 

Busazza, attempted, 122 


ZESAR, pass crossed by, 295-6 
Calacuccia, 453-4 

Calvi, 449, 453 

Camaldoli, views of, 432 

Campfer, notes from, 370 

Qanale di Torano, 431 

Capo Bianco, 451 

Curé Alto, view from, 484 

Carpathians, glacier traces in, 
871 

Carrara mountains, 46, 303, 324- 
33 


Casamiccioli, 458 

Casentina, work on the, 432 

Casnile, ascended, 420 

‘ Cassures,’ 188, 423 

Castello, ascended, 815 

Castello di Romena, 432 

Catalonian Society of Excursion- 
ists, 55 

Caturiges, 277, 296 

Caucasus, travelling in, 471-4; 
work on, 429-30 

Cavallo Morto forest, 458 

Centrones, 296 

Ceresole, 19, 24, 115, 361-2, 369 ; 
inn at, 369, 412 

Certosa di Pesio, 303-4, 370, 412, 
432 

Cervione, 459 
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CEV 
Cévennes, 423 
Chaberton, ascended, 112 
Chalanson, asceuded, 340; name, 
339 
Chamois, 421 
Chamonix, decline of, 459-71, 
446; history of, 484-5; inns at, 
fifty vears ago, 476; in winter, 
242, 253 
Chang La Pass, 208, 406; peaks 
near, ascended, 406 
Charbonel, ascended, 338 
Chardonnet, ascended, 338 
Clarforon, ascended, 369 
Chateau des Dames, panorama 
from, 47 
Chatelleret refuge, 412 
Chatillon, missai at, 63 
Chestnut trees, gigantic, 189 
Chinivert, Mont, 113 
Christ Church, 4 
Ciamarella, ascended, 340; views 
of, 47 
Ciapini Sopra, 24 
Ciatorino, 455 
Cima Brenta Bassa, ascended, 317 
Cina d’Ambics, 413 
Jina dei Armi, 317 
Cima del Castello, 320 
Cima della Valle Persé, 318-9 ; as- 
cended, 123 
Cima de Rvisebanque, ascended, 
360-1] 
Cima di Brenta, 318-9, 413; new 
route up, 123 
Cima di Jazzi, crossed, 199 
Cima di Losetta, ascended, 352 
Cima di Mcereantoura, 54 
Cima di Vallesinella, ascended, 
319-20, 413 ; name, 321 
Cima di Vallon, 322-3, 414 
Cima Falkner, ascended, 320 
Cima Molveno, attempted, 317 
Cima Tosa, ascemled, 311, 320; 
first ascent of, 236 
Cimon della Pala, ascended with- 
out guides, 182 
Cinesius, 299 
Civiale’s, M., book on the Alps, 52 
Climbing, manuer of, 54, 383-93, 
425, 477 
Cogne, 14, 16, 22 
Col Bonney, 359-60 
Gol Chamonin, 15 
Col d’Ambin, 335-6 ; crossed, 350 
Col d’Ancou, crossed, 400-1 . 
Col d’Argentiére, crossed in win- 
ter, 242 
Col de Balme, mentioned in 1090, 
485 
Col de Chaberton, reached, 112 
Col de Charforon, crossed, 26 
Col de Cineraggio, 450 
Ool de Clapier, 350 
Col de Cleuson, crossed, 238-9 
Col de Créte Séche, crossed, 116 
si de Galambre, 335 ; crossed, 
36 
Qol de Grancrou, 23 
Col de Grayin, 115 
Col de Gros Jean, crossed, 108, 425 
Col de la Coche, 292, 295 
Col de la Croix Haute, 289 
Col de l’Ailefroide, crossed, 107 
Col de l’Argentiére, crossed, 276- 
85, 290-2, 297 
Col de Louvie, 238 


COs 


Col de Luissas, 353 

Col de Méanmartin, 857 

Cul de Mesoncles, 21, 358 

Col @ Entrepierroux, 346 

Col de Pelouse, 111 

Cu! de Praz Fleuri, 238 

Col de Roure, 290 

Col de Seguret Foran, 110 

Col de Sestriéres, inn on, 112, 241 

Col de Seyliéres, 353 

Col de Trajo, 358 

Col de Turres, 352 

Col de Vars, 278, 284-5 

Col de Voza, mentioned in 1264, 
485 

Cul des Fétoules, crossed, 347 

Col des Grands Montets in winter, 
242 

Col des Muandes, alleged Roman 
track across, 189 

Col des Pres Nouveaux, 348 

Col di Lago, 398 

Ovl d'Iseran, 298, 357 

Cul di Tenda, tunnel under, 229 ; 
not frontier line, 337 

Col di Vergio, 455 

Col du Bonhomme, 279 

Col du Chardounet in winter, 243 

Col du Fond de Ségure crossed, 102 

Col dy Géant, feat on, 105; in 
winter, 256; panorama from, 47 

Col du Grand Sauvage, crossed, 
107 

Cul du Lion, descended, 184-5 

Col du Mont Corvé, crossed, 19, 
26, 361 

Col du Mont Fort, crossed, 116 

Co] du Says, visited in 1786, 425 

Ool du Tacul, crossed in winter, 
242 

Col du Tour in winter, 242, 261 

Col Jean Gauthier, crossed, 110 

Collarin d’Arnaz, 338, 354; 
crossed, 357 

Colle del Gran 8, Pietro, crossed, 
19 

Colle della Balma, crossed, 361 

Colle della Ciamarella, 340 ; 
crossed, 356 

Colle dell’ Albergian, crossed, 113 

Colle dell’ Altaretto, 299, 338 

Calle della Rossa, 39 

Colle della Torre, crossed, 19 

Colle della Valletta, 338 

Collie delle Loccie, 120 

Colle del Piz, 113 

Colle di Nel, crossed, 356 

Colle di Vanin, crossed, 398 

Colle Manzol, 353 

Collerin, name, how applied, 338-9 

Colle Sommeiller, 335 ; crossed, 350 

Colle Tonini, 340, 356 

Col Perduto, 342, 355 

Col Tuckett, 110 

Col Vieux, 114 

Compatsch, 123 

Compton’s, Mr., pictures, 192, 410, 
436 

Corno Bruciato, ascended, 236 

Correspondence, 127 

‘ Correspondents, our own,’ 176 

Corsica, huts in, 275; in winter, 
412-3; sketches of, 486; travels 
in, 323, 449-59 

Corte, 458 

Corteviccio, inn at, 412 

Costa’s, Signor, landscapes, 45, 192 


COT ; 
Cottian Alps, 111-4, 188, 334-7, 349- 


Coupé de Monel, crossed, 19 
Cramont, origin of name, 287 
Creux du Van, visited, 177 
Cribgoch., ascended, 239 
Croce di Malaberga, crossed, 370 
Croce d’Ovo, crossed, 449 
Croce Rossa, 338; ascended, 353 
Croft’s, Mr., pictures, 192, 409 
Crot del Ciaussiné, hut at, 357, 412 
Crozzon di Brenta, ascended, 125, 
315-6 


ALLA TORRE, Dr. K. W. von, 
work by, 233 
Dariel Pass, 471 
Dauphiné, 107-11, 346-9, 422-3 ; 
works on, 125-6; Société des 
Touristes du, publications of, 
188-9, 424-5 : works of, 411-2 
Demonte, 280, 283 
Dent Blanche, accident on, 97-9 ; 
ascended by a lady, 421; as- 
cended by N.W. face, 119, 158- 
72, 243 ; early ascents of, 306 
Dent de Morcles, ascended, 370-1 
Dent du Géant, vide Aiguille du 
Géant 
Dents d'Ambin, 336; 
349 


Diablerets, climbed, 183 

Diklos, 473 

Diveglia Alps, 396 sqq., 481 

Dolomites, excursions in, 186; vide 
Brenta group 

Dom, ascended from Kien glacier, 
117; panorama from, 308, 410 

Donkia, ascended, 404 

Donkin’s, Mr., photographs, 47, 
63-71, 178, 192, 410 

Dunagiri, attempted, 366 

Dzusset, col and glacier, 17, 359 


ascended, 


ASTERN ALPS, notes on, 1238 
Ecrins, ascended, 183-4, 

422-3, 427 ; Dame des, ascended, 
109; Dr. Giissfeldt on, 183-4 ; 
monograph on, 422-3; name, 
188 

FKdelweiss in New Zealand, 12, 137 

Egourgéou, Lac d’, 114 

Kiger, attempted by E. aréte, 28, 
32, 34-8; first ascent of, 173-4 

Elba, 453 

Elbruz, 473 

Elferkofel, ascended, 232 

Embrun, inn at, 241 

Enare, Lake, visited, 102 

Engelbricht, Herr, death of, 345 

Entecade, yiew from, 400 

Equi, 330 

Erbetet, ascended, 16.; name, 480 

Errata, 56, 192, 244, 308, 372, 436. 
486 

Evisa, 455 


ADERJOCH, 202 
Falkenzebbe, ascended, 143 
Faulhorn, inn on, 431 
Federer Kogel, ascended, 232 
Fee Pass, crossed, 117, 414 
Fenestrelles, 112, 113; inn at, 241 
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FEN 
Fenétre de Dzasset, crossed, 359- 
60 


Fenétre de Saleinoz, crossed in 
winter, 242 

Fifre, Le, new route up, 108 

Fillar Joch, crossed, 116, 195 

Fillar Pass, 196, 199 

Fimberferner, 124 

Finsteraarhorn, ascended by 
ladies, 306; by old route, 306, 
369-70 ; first ascent of, 186, 370 

Fish in the Alps, 427 

Fiaods in Tyrol, 124, 421 

Florentine section of Italian 
Alpine Club, publications of, 
189 

Foce al Giova, crossed, 328 

Forca della Laccia, crossed, 458 

Forclaz du Prarion, stone on, 274 

Forel, Prof., on glacier move- 
mente, 177, 419 

Forno, 25, 355 ; inn at, 419 

Francis I., passage of Alps by, 284 

Freimann, Herr, geath of, 345 

Freniéres, les Plans de, inn at, 


37 

Friulana, Societé Alpina, Cronaca 
della, 53 

Fulmini di Brenta, 317 

Fulmini di Gazza, 317 


Geis inn at, 400-1 
Gabbett, Mr., death of, 97-9 

Gabelhorn, new route up, 418 

Gaisberg, accident on the, 99 

Galdhoépiggen, 147 

Galibier, Roche du Grand, new 
routes up, 110 

Gallicano, 325 

Garocelia, 296 

Gasi(g) col, crossed, 181 

sealed glacier, new pasa over, 
18 

Gissijoch, crossed, 118 

Gausta Fjeld, 147 

Genoa, view of, 303 

German settlers in Valais and 
Italy, 433 

Ghicet d’Ala, crossed, 355 

Ghicet di Sea, 340 

a of German Alps, 190, 

Glaciers, in Carpathians, 371-2; 
in Himalayas, 213-4; move- 
i of, 177, 186, 233, 419, 421, 
42 


Gliarnisch, 41 
God of travellers, Japanese, 324 
Gongri, 301 
Graham, Mr., ascent of Géant by, 
' 74-8, 116, 376, 426-7; ascents 
in Himalayas, 301, 365-6, 375, 
402-7, 479 
Graians, urcheology of, 188; 
ascents in, 114-5, 338-42, 353- 
62, 377; scrambles in Eastern, 
14-26 
Gramolazzo, 327 
Grand’ Arolla, 359 
ane Combin, panorama from, 
Grande Casse, new route up se- 
cond peak, 365 
Grande Ruine, height, 424; pano- 
rama from, 187 
Grande Serre, 19, 20; of Alpine 


489 
JOT 
Club map, 16, 359; various 
peaks so called, 480--1 


Grandes Joragses, ascended, 102 ; 
panorama from, 410 

Grandes Rousses, 424-5 

Grand Paradis, from north, 18-9 ; 
panorama from, 178 

Grands Mulets in winter, 255 

Grasmere, meeting at, 124 

Grauhaupt, panorama from, 47 

Great heights reached, 207, 402 

Green, Mr., in New Zealand, 1-14, 
57-63, 129-42, 192, 376 

Grindelwald, hurricane at, 178-9 

Grivola, first ascent, 426; from 
Col de Mesoncles, 22 

Groscavallo, inn at, 412 

Grcss Lauteraarhorn, ascended, 
28-31 

Gross Venediger, attempted in 
1828, 282 

Guferhorn, ascended, 365 

Guides; an early guide, 180; at 
Chamonix, 459-470; at Pinzolo, 
323; in Norway, 145-7; Tyro- 
lese, 124, 417 

Gurgl, 123 

Gtissfeldt, Dr., in Andes, 407-8; 
on Ecrins, 183-4; on Col du 
Lion, 184-5 


HA Herr von, work by, 
2 


Hannibal; pass crossed by, 267- 
91, 381; vinegar possibly used 
by, 481 

Hasdrubal, pass crossed by, 281 

Herbetet, ascended, 16, 20, 359; 
name, 480-1 

Himalayas, climbing in, 56, 203- 
15, 301, 365-6, 375, 402-7, 479 

Hinchliff, Mr, in memoriam 
notice of, 39-44, 56, 373; me- 
morial to, 407, 486 

Hoch Gall, ascended in 1819, 232 

= Schwab, ascended in 1820, 

2 

Hochstetter, Dom, ascended, 301, 
367; glacier, 13, 57, 61, 130 

Hohlentrift Pass, crossed, 117 

Hohsand glacier, 398~9 

Hokitika, 1, 140 

Hooker glacier, 4, 140 

Hornthalerjoch, 124 


L COLLE, crossed, 303-4 
Illimani, ascended, 408 
Inne, in Alps, 241, 412, 427; fifty 
years ago, 476-7 ; names of, 325 
Insubres, 274-5 
Isaia, Signor, work by, 125 
Ischgl, 123-4. 
Iseran, 298, 342, 357 
ae of Swiss Alpine Club, 


AGERJOCH, crossed, 194 
Jamthalerferner, 124 
Jazzi Pass, 196-7 
J, E. M. Guide, 48, 52, 127, 192 
J6f del Montasio, ascended, 53 
John of Austria, Archduke, ascents 
by, 232 
Jotunfjelde, visited, 143 
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JUB- 


Jubrun, ascended, 402-5 

Julian Alps, 421 

Jungfrau, ascended in 1858, 173; 
from | auterbrunnen, 27; new 
route up, 185 

Junnoo, 403-4 

Justedalsbree, visited, 143, 148 


ABRU, aseended, 405-6 
Kang La Pass, crossed, 208, 
406; peaks near, ascended, 406 

Kazbek group, 473 
Kebneknaisse, ascended, 365 
Kesselkogel, ascended, 232 
Kienhorn, ascended, 363 
Kilimandjaro, 45 
Kinchinjanga, 402-4 
Konigspitze, new route up, 186 
Kotschantau, 473 
Krieg Alp pass crossed, 481 
Kumaon, 402-4 


A BRRARDE, inn at, 411-2; 
visited in 1786, 425 
La Giandola, 229 
Lagier, Aimé, in memoriam notice 
of, 106 
La Lavey, 346-7; hut at, 412 
Langdale Pike, ascended, 124 
Langtaufererjoch, variation of, 
123 


Lanslebourg, inn at, 412 

Lantosca, 231 

Lanzo valleys, works on, 237, 412 

Lapland, visited, 1v1-2, 365 

Laquinhorn from Laquinjoch, 363 

Lareth, 123 

Lebendun Lake, 398 

Lechthal, 421 

Le Mesurier, Mr., work by, 191 

Lendenfeld, Herr and Frau von, 
in New Zealand, 301-2, 366-7, 
428 


Lentahorn, ascended, 365 

Levanna, Centrale, 342, from 
Ceresole, 356, 427; Occidentale, 
842 ; Orientale, 342, new routes 
up, 25, 354 

Levannetta, 342; ascended, 115 

Liappey alp, 239 

Ligurian ; A— guide, 180; section 
of Italian Alpine Club, publica- 
tion of, 432 

Ligurians, 275 

Livy on Hannibal’s route, 270 

Limone, 303-4 . 

Linda glacier, 130 

Lliwedd, by north face, 239-41 

Local names, 188 

Lochmatters, death of, 97-9 ; fund 
for, 99 

Lodals Kaupe, ascended, 143 

Loendal, 152 

Lotschthaler Breithorn, ascended, 
120 

Louvie Alp, 116 

Lukmanier, proposed 
under, 51 


tunne! 


ATPO, ascended, 407 
Majorca, 228 
Maljasset, road to, 241 
Maite Brun chain, 130, 140 
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MAN 


| Manacor, grottoes of, 228 
Manica, Bergeries de, 452 
Maps, 187, 334, 422-3; of Swit- 
zerland, 420, 430-1 
PMIUIEL AZ, medal presented to, 


Marble quarries, 331-2 

Maritime Alps, 54, 228-9, 275, 
276-85, 291-2, 303-4, 377 

Marrons, 300 

Masino, Val, ranges of, 236-7, 420 

Massello, pasteur of, 113, 241 

Matterhorn, ascended by ladies, 
306; panorama from, 178; 
views of, 47, 65-6 

Maurer, Andreas, carvings by, 
192; death of, 93-7, 106-7; 
fund for, 97, fiy-leaf, 179, 242 

Maurienne, 296-7, 298; deriva- 
tion of, 300 

Mauvoisin, 116 

Meije, ascended, 424 

Melaja forest, 450 

Meraviglie, Laghi delle, inscrip- 
tions near, 229-30, 282 

Meurer, Herr, works by, 54, 307 

Miniera di Tenda, 230 

Mittelthor, crossed, 200 

Moel Hebog, ascended, 242 

Morkefos, 146 

Moltke, Count, on the Rigi, 432 

Mondifra I., ascended, 320 

Mons Gales, 299 

Mons Lictius, 283 

Mont Blanc, ascended, 427, 463; 
ascended in winter, 257-8; at- 
tempted in winter, 242, 255; 
district, 115-6, 362; impromptu 
ascent of, 191; Italian side of, 
427,.479; panorama from, 47; 
summit wholly in France, 339; 
views of, 410 

Mont Blanc de Cormayeur, 339 

Mont Blane du Tacul, ascended, 
362, 463 

Mont Cenis, alleged Roman track 
across, 189, 292-300; perhaps 
crossed by Hannibal, 287; 
Little, 292 

Mont Chinivert, 113 

Mont Collerin, 340 

Mont d’Ambies, ascended, 350 

Monte Albergian, ascended, 113 

Monte Bernarde, panorama from, 
427 


Monte Cinto, ascended, 423, 452-3 

Monte della Balma, ascended, 
360-1 

Monte della Disgrazia, by N.E. 
face without guides, 121, 182, 
244, 245-53, 378 

Monte Forato, 24, 326 

Monte Gazza, ascended, 323 

Monte Granero, 114 

Monte Incudine, ascended, 323 

Monte Leone, ascended, 395-6 

Monte Meidasse, ascended, 114, 
352-3 

Monte Moro, accident on, 345 

Monte Padro, 451 

Monte Rosa, ascended in winter, 
479 ; attempted in winter, 243 ; 
district, 117-20, 363-4 ; first as- 
cone of, 426 ; from Macugnaga, 


8 
Monte Rosa dei Banchi, ascended, 
360-1 


OLM 


Monte Rotondo, attempted in 
winter, 412-3 ; massif of, 453 

Monte Ruje, 358 

Monte Sagro, 46, 329, 331 

Monte San Pietro, 459 

Monte Tonini, 340 

Monte Ventina, 250-1 

Monte Viso, 424; alleged ascent 
by Hannibal, 285 ; ascended, 369 

Mont Favret, 358 

Mont Genévre, 112, 288 

Mont Granier, fall from, 423—4 

Mont Guinivert, 113 

Mont Mallet, ascended, 463 

Mont Maudit, ascended, 463 

Mont Perdu, ascended, 55 

Montserrat, visited, 55, 226-8 

Mont Thabor, accident on, 345 

Mont Vélan, panorama from, 47 

Morbegno, 112, 253 

Morosaglia, 459 

Mountaineering in the old style, 
308, 382-94; without guides, 
181-2, 245-53, 378 

Mountain tops, proposed coliec- 
tion of, 381 

Mount Beaumont, 139 

Mount Cook, ascended, 129-37, 
191, 376, 428; attempted, 57- 
63 ; camps on, 1(-2 

Mount Cook station, 6 

Monnt Darwin, 139 

Mount de la Béche, 139 

Mountet hut, 159 

Mount Everest, 201; not highest 
peak of world, 403-4, 407 

Mount Monal, 366 

Mount S&S: fton, 60, 139 

Mount Tasman, 57, 63, 139 

Mount Tyndall, 140 

Muddock, Mr., work by, 48-52, 
127, 192 

Muretto Pass, 248 

Mussoorie, 209, 212 


TADELHORN,’ from Hohberg 
glacier, 175 ; from Saas, 176 

Neesdalsbree, 152 

Nanda Devi, attempted, 366, 402 

Neue Alpen-Post, cessation of, 177 

New. Expeditions, 107-22, 174-6, 
346-65 

New Zealand, book on, 428-9; ex- 
plorations in, 1-14, 57-63, 129-— 
42, 301-2, 366-7, 376; views of, 
192, 367 

Niesen, accident on, 99 

Niolo valley, 453-4, 457 

Noasca, 23 

Norway, climbing in, 55, 142-58, 
376 


Notes on old tracks, 228-32 
Noumenon, 21; ascended, 358 
Nuefelgiu Pass, 398 
Nursingh, 404 


BERAARJOCH, hut on, 242 
Cschinen Alp, accident on, 

99 

‘CEsterreichische Alpenseitang,’ 
407 

Ctzthal, 124 

Old Friend with a new face, an, 
215-26 

Olmi Cappella, 450 


OND 


Ondezana, ascended, 15 

Ortlerspitze, first ascent of, 232; 
new route up, 186 

Otago, mountains in, 140 

Quille d’Arbéron, 338; ascended, 
353—~4 


AGLIA ORBA, 455 
Pain de Sucre, ascended, 114 
Pala di San Martino, without 
guides, 182 
Pania della Croce, ascended, 324 
Panticosa, 401 
Partsch, Herr, work by, 371-2 
Pas du Chapeau, 337 
Passage du Porteur de Bois, 
crossed, 183 
Passes of the Upper Valais, 432-4 
Passo di San Giacomo, 112 
Pave, Le, 424 
Pagnaun Thal, 123 
Pelino, withcut guides, 182 
Penck, Dr., work by, 190 
Penhall, Mr., death of, 82, 93-7, 
100; in memoriam notice of, 
1 


Pennine Alps, 116 

Pen-y-gwryd inn, 239-40, 482 

Periades, Les, a:cended, 362, 463 

Perrin’s, M. work on history of 
Chainonix, 484-5 

Pesio, Certosa di, 303—4, 370, 412, 
432 

Petrus, Johann, death of, 90-3 ; 
fund for, 242; in memeriam 
notice of, 104-5 

Pfeldersthal, 123 

Photography in the High Alps, 
63-71 ; vide Beck, Donkin, Sella 

Pian di Minucciano, 328 

Piano della Mussa, 355, 357 

Piccola Ciamarella, 340, 355 

Pic @Albaron, ascended, 339 

Pic de Chalanson, ascended, 340 ; 
name, 339 

Pic de la Bérarde, ascended, 109 

Pic de la Lune, ascended, 15 

Pic de Tenneverge, ascended, 423 

Pic du Mas de la Grave, ascended, 
348-9 

Pic du Midi, view of, 400 

Pic du Tacul, ascended, 463; in 
winter, 242 

Pic Gaspard, 424 

Pic Sans Nom, ascended, 422 

Pic Tyndall, panorama from, 47 

Pierre Menue, ascended, 111, 335; 
peaks so called, 112, 335 

Pines, fine, 450, 455-8 

Pinzolo, excursions near, 122; vide 
Brenta group 

Pisanino, 46, 327 

Piz Bernina, accident on, 343-4, 
436 ; without guides, 182, 247 

Piz Corvatech, attempted, 370 

Piz Forno, ascended, 420 

Piz Kesch, without guides, 245 

Piz Linard, without guides, 182 

Piz Morteratech, new route up, 122 

Piz Nair, strange sight on, 390 

Piz Roseg, second peak in winter, 
411; without guides, 182, 247 

Piz Surlei, ascended, 370 

Pizzo d’Uccello, ascended, 328-9 

Pizzo Torrone Occidentale, as- 
cended, 236 : 
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Pointe de Bessan, 341 

Pointe de Ceresole, ascended, 15 

zone de Charbonel, ascended, 
3 

Pointe de Ferrand, ascended, 336 

Pointe de Gai, ascended, 23 

Pointe de )’Argentiére, ascended, 
346 

Pointe de Lamet, 337 

Pointe de la Valetta, ascended, 114 

Pointe de l’Erbetet of A.C. map, 
ascended, 20 ; of Italian map, 
ascended, 16; name, 480 

Poi:.te de Méanmartin, ascended, 
357 

Pointe de Montandayné, ascended, 
18 

Pointe de Ronce, ascended, 337 

Pointe de Rosa Blanche, ascended, 
238 

Pointe du Grand Fond, ascended, 
837 

Pointe Joanne, ascended, 352 

Polokonko Pass, 211 

Polybius on Hannibal's route, 259 


Sqq. 

Pompey’s passage of the Alps, 281 

Portiengrat, highest peak, as- 
cended, 181, 391-3 ; second peak, 
ascended, 117 

Pratovecchio, 432 

Pundim, 404 

Punta al Pinello, ascended, 458 

Punta Bonneval, 341 

Punta del Collarin d’Arnaz, 338 ; 
ascended, 353-4 

Punta dell’ Ouliarse, 339 

Punta Forches, ascended, 358-9 

Punta Foura, asceuded, 24 

Punta Francesetti, 341 

Punta Lazin, ascended, 115 

Punta Lursart, 335; ascended, 
350-1 

Punta Ramiére, ascended, 351-2 

Punta Rognosa di Sestriéres, AS- 
cended, 112 

Punta Rol, ascended, 358-9 

Punta Sommeiller, 335 

Pyrenees, ascents in, 187, 400-1, 
423; maps of, 1&7, 423 


UILLE DU DIABLE, LA, as- 
cer.ded, 183 


Rea Prof, Tyndall on, 
4 


Ranke, Dr. J., work by, 233 

RA&teau by S.E. face, 108 

Restonica ravine, 458 

Reviews, 125-6, 183-91, 232-8, 
305-7, 371-2, 483-5 

Rhone glacier, measurement of, 
177, 4 

Ried, Poel ae 241 

Riffelhorn, new route up, 118 

Rigi, inns on, 431, 476 

Roads in Eastern France, 475 

Rocca Venoni, 357 

oe d’Aiglun, M. de, work by, 

25 

noe d’Ambin, 336; ascended, 
35 

Roche de la Traversette, 114 

Roche du Grand Galibier, new 
routes up, 110 
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Roche Melon, 338; chapel on, 
294, 341 ; early history of, 294 

Roche Michel, 337 

Rofel Pass, crossed, 202, 419 

Rognosa d’Etiache, 335; ascend- 
ed, 350-1 

Rognosa di Galambra, 335 

Rognosa di Sestriéres, ascended, 
112 

Roja, gorges of the, 228-9 

Romsdalshorn, 153, 157; ascended, 
144 

Ronco, 115, 361 

Rondinaja, the, 328 

Rossa Viva, western peak ascend- 


ed, 2° 

Rossbodenjoch, crossed, 394 

Rothhorn, Zinal, new route up, 
185 ; views of, 66 

Rothmoosjoch, crossed, 123 

‘ Rupes Alba,’ 485 

Riitte, Herr von, death of, 99, 100 


AASGRAT, 384-93 
Sainte-Héléne, third ascent 
of, 423; view of, 178 


; Salassi, 297 


Sallent, 401 

Sanctuaries in Alps, 238 

San Dalmazzo di Tenda, 54, 229 

San Martino, republic of, 126 

err Martino Lantosca, inns at, 
132 


Santa Catarina, reported accident 
near, 342 
Saracens, alleged traces of, 235, 


Sassiére, view of, 178 

Sasso di Mur, first ascent of high- 
est peak, 427 

Savines chalets, 349, 412 

‘Says Blans,’ 485 

Scandinavia, explorations in, 142- 
58, 182 


j Scawfell, ascended, 124 


Schebulos, 473 
Schenkler, Herr, death of, 99 
Schienhorn, ascended, 121 
Schreckhorn, by N.W. aréte, 364, 
437-49, 486 ; panorama from, 178 
Schwarz ’Ménch, 27 
Schweizer Alpen- -Zeitung, publi- 
cation of, 177 
Sciagso, 239 
Seewinen Pass, crossed, 202 
Sella, Signor A., ascent of Géant 
by, 72-3, 115, 375, 425-7 ; Signor 
Q., in memoriam notice of, 
477-9, 486; Signor V., ascent 
of Monte Rosa in wirter, 243, 
479, photographs of, 47, 178, 
192, 410 
Senn Pfarrer, 124 
Sentis, accident on, 345 
Sept Laux, chal:-t at, 189 
Signal de Méanmartin, ascended, 
357 
Signaljoch, crossed, 120 
Signal Tonini, ascended, 354 
Sikhim, climbing in, 402-6 
Silber Sattel, 103 
Simplon, crossed, 279, 395; his- 
tory of, 482-4 
Skagastilstind, ascended, 144 ; at- 
tempted, 143-4 
Skiddaw in winter, 378 
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Skineggen, 147 

Snowdon, by north face, 242; 
strange sight on, 482-3 

Solco d@’ Equi, 328, 330 

Sonnighorn, ascended, 181 

Spiliborn, K1., ascended, 418 

Spechtenhausers, the, 123-4 

Spillgerten, ascended, 418 

Spitzberg, explored, 182 

Spottiswoode, Mr., in memoriam 
notice of, 307-8, 373 

Stazzona, 459 

St. Bernard, 54; Great, accident 
on, 99, Hospice in winter, 266 ; 
Little, 268 sqq., 286 

Stenico, 323 

Stintzing, Prof. von, death of, 345 

St. Pierre d’Estravache, church 
at, 294 

Strahlbett, ascended, 363 

Strahlhorn, by S.E. face, 3634 

Stranciacone, torrent, 450-2 

* Strata Romana,’ 300 

Stubaithal, 124 

Studer, Herr G., work by, 243, 
3805-6 


St. Véran, ina at, 241 
Styggedalstind, 146 
Stidlenzspitze, ascended, 117 ; firat 
ascent of, 181, 8308, 384-91 
Summer meetings and dinners, 
56, 308 
Svanetia, travels in, 429-30, 472-3 
Svartisen, explored, 182 
Switzerland fifty years ago, 474-7 


ASCHHORN from 8.E., 363 
Tasman ; glacier, 4, 8, 57, 137, 
367,428; river, 4 
Tau Leila, 473 
Taurini, 275 sqq. 
Tau Tetnuld, 473 
Tavignano ravine, 458 
Tenda, 54, 229, 370 
Téte Biselx, ascended, 486 
Tate de Charriére, ascended, 109 
Téte de Chéret, ascended, 109 
Téte de Roujet, ascended, 347 
Téte des Fétoules, 347 ; in winter, 
411 
Tate Noire, mentioned 1519, 485 
Théodule, in winter, 243, 260 
* Theutonici’in Val Orsine, 485 


Index. 
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Thuber Pass, 473 

Thurnerkamp, first ascent of, 182 

Timaru, 4, 138, 141 

Torre di Brenta, ascended, 122, 
313-4 

Torre di Lavina, ascended, 115 

Tosa Falls, 399 

Tosa refuge, 310, 323 

Tour St. Martin, ascended, 183 

Trautwein’s, Tirol, 49 

Traversette, Col de la, 278-7, 352; 
Roche de la, 114; tunnel of, 114 

Tre Becchi, 342 

ape d’Ambin, 336 ; ascended, 

Trentino Society, publications of, 
235, 483-4 ; huts of, 323 

Tresenta, ascended, 361 

Tricastini, ascended, 272 

Tricorii, 272-3 

Triimletenthal, 242 

Tsantalena, third ascent of, 423; 
view of, 178 

Pee necllochtishorn, ascended, 
4 


Tschudi’s Schweizerftithrer, 48 
Turbia, spur of, 230-2 
Tyrol, floods in, 124, 421 


U4 BESSANS, 338: ascended, 
354-5 


Uja di Ciamarella, 340; crossed, 
355-6 

Uja di Mondrone, 355 

Ural Mountains, visited, 307 

Uri, Landesgemeinde of, 50 

Uruspich, 472~4 

Uschba, 473 

Utchkulan, 474 

Usseglio, 358 ; inn at, 412 


AGIENNI, 277, 284 
Val d'Anniviers, work on. 


234-5 

Val DeVero, 397 

Valdoniello, 454-7 

Val d’Ossau, 400 

Val Godemar, expeditions in, 188 

VallidiLanzo, inns in, 412 ; works 
on, 237 

Vallombrosa, work on, 432 
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Val Masino, ranges of, 236-7, 420 

Val Nendaz, 116, 238-9 

Val Rendena, work on, 236 

Val Urschai, 124 

Varro, on Alpine passes, 280-1 

Vaudaine, La, 424 

bee alp, 248; glacier, 121, 

5 

Vesubiani, 277 

Vettisfos, 146 

Viehder Pass, 123 

Viéyes, 21, 358 

Villars, M., botanist, 425 

Villergruberjoch, 124 

Vinca, 329 

Vinegar used for mining pur- 
poses, 481 

Viso di Vallante, 424 

Vocontii, 272 

Voengetinder, ascended, 153-7 

Vor Auen, 41 

Vorder Selbsanft, ascended, 186 


ALDENSIAN VALLEYS, 
113, 125-6, 241 
Weisshorn, by W. face, 416-7; 
panorama from, 68 
eee) new route up, 124, 
07 
Weissmies, by S. face, 119 
Weissthor, New, crossed, 200—3 ; 
Old, crossed, 185, 198; ridge 
of the, 193-203, 244, 418-9; 
Schwarzenberg, crossed, 201 
Wet nor 44,51; accident on, 
93-7 


Whymper, Mr., in the Andes, 375 

Wildhorn, new route up, 183 

Wildstrubel, 183 

Winter expeditions, 182, 239-42, 
253-62, 378, 411-2, 479-80 

Winter meetingsand dinners, 125, 
191, 365, 436 


EBLESJOCH, 123 
Zenes-Skali, source of the, 

430 

Zermatt, early history of, 433 ; in 
winter, 259 

Zervreila, 365 

Zinal, inn at, 242 

Zwolferkofel, ascended, 232 


SPOTTISWOODE AND CO., NEW-8TREET SQUARE 


AND PARLIAMENT 8&TREET 


CATALOGUE 


OF 


MR. DONKINS PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF 


THE HIGH ALPS. 


The following Series of Mr. DONKIN’S PHOTOGRAPHS may -now be 
obtained from Mr. SPOONER, 379, Strand, London. They are of uniform 
size, about 7 in. by 4} in., price 1/6 each, unmounted. In many cases two 
or more Photographs may be fitted together to form a Panorama; the letters 
before the names indicate in such cases the number of separate Photographs 
in each Panorama. They are not, however, either mounted or cut so as to fit 


exactly together, except to order. 


1. The Matterhorn, from near Zermatt. 27a, Mischabelhorner. 
2. Do. from the Hornli. 27¢. Valley of Fée and Oberland mountains. 
} Do. from the Hohwang. 27/. Fletschhorn range. 

From the top of the Untergabelhorn :— From the Téte Blanche :— 
4a. Monte Rosa group. 28a. Dent Blanche (cloudy). 
46, Matterhorn. 286. Zmutt Valley and Matterhorn (cloudy). 
4c. Dent d'Herens, Zmutt Glacier, &c. 28c. Dent d’Herens. 
4@, Gabelhorn. 29a. Valpelline. 
4e. Wellenkuppe and Rothhorn. 294. Mont Collon and Glacier d’Otemma. 


From the top of the Breithorn :— eose tomate Cohder Bertola ge: 
sa. Monte Rosa (cloudy). From the Col de Bertol os 
5é. Lyskamm (cloudy). 30a. Mont Collon and Glacier de Vuibez. 
306. Pigne d’Arolla, &c. 
From the top of the Oberrothhorn :— 
6a. Rimpfischhorn and Strahlhorn. . Zinal. 
66. Monte Rosa and Lyskamm. oe Grand Cornier and Zinal Glacier. 
. Mischabelhérner, = == 33. Weisshorn, from Alp de l’Allée. 


7 
8. Do. and rocks. {| 
g. Weisshorn and Unterrothhorn. From the Diablons :— 
34a. Summit of Diablons. 


From below the Unterrothhorn — 346. Oberland mountains. 
10a. Matterhorn and Zmutt Valley. 346, Ranges N. of Weisshorn. 
108. Gabelhorn and Rothhorn. 34d. : 
toc. Weisshorn and Brunegyhorn. 34e. Weisshorn and Rothhorn. 


347. Gabelhorn to Grand Cornier. 


1. Bridge in Zmutt Valley (looking u 
= = Do. sf tenis re . From near the Mountet Hut :— 
13. Breithorn and Gorner Glacier. 35@. Rothhorn. oe 
1g. On the Riffelhorn. 356. Trifthorn and Triftjoch. 
15. Monte Rosa group, from above the Triftbach. 35¢. 
16, Seracs of the Gorner Glacier. 352. Gabelhorn. 
*17, Nos. 117 and 118 substituted. 35¢. Dent Blanche. 


35% Grand Cornier. L 


36. From the Pas de Chévres, E. 
37. Aletsch Glacier and Marjelen See. 


From the top of the Aletschhorn :— 
38. Unter-Aletsch Glacier and Bietschhorn. 


From the top of the Weisshorn :— 


18a. Matterhorn, &c. 
186. Dent Blanche, &c. 


*19. Bivouac on the Festi rocks (the late Franz 
Andermatten and others). 
From the Dindengrat :— 
39a. The Blumlisalp. 
394. Blumlisalp Glacier, &c. 
as  Strahlhorn, Taschhorn, and Monte Rosa group. From the Col du Géant :— 


22. Taschhorn and Dom, from the top of the Alphubel. 4oa. Aiguille de Peuteret, &c. 
23. The Nadelgrat, from the Balfrinhorn. 408. Mont Blanc. 


; 41a. Aiguille Verte, &c. 
From the top of the Strahlhorn :— 4id.. Dent-du Geant, &es 
24a. Monte Rosa group. 


*42. Dent du Géant and Grand Jorasses. 
246. Breithorn and Matterhorn. 


24c. Rimpfischhorn. 
24a. Mischabelhorner. 


From the top of the Dom :— 


*204. LN adelgrat and Oberland mountains. 


#206. 


43. Mont Maudit and La Vierge. 


From above the Séracs du Géant :— 
44a. Petit Rognon, &c. 
*446, Aiguilles du Dru and Verte. 
*45. Dent du Géant. 


From the top of the Rimpfischhorn :— 


25. The lower peak, and Monte Rosa group. 
26, Mischabelhérner and Allalinhorn. 


From the top of the Allalinhorn :— 
27a. Strahlhorn and Rimpfischhorn,. 
276. Breithorn and Matterhorn. 
27¢. Dent Blanche, Weisshorn, &c. 


From the Col de Voza :— 
*46a. Valley of Chamouni. 
*466. Aiguilles du Gouté and Bionnassay. 
*46c. Aig. de Miage to Mont Tondu. 


= || These signs indicate that the views are taken with the plate horizontal and vertical respectively. 
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47: Lower Grindelwald Glacier. 

*48. Monch and Eiger, from Mettenberg. 
From half-way up the Eiger :— 

49a. The Monch. 

*496. The Jungfrau, &c. 

so. North face of Eiger. 


51. The Eiger, from the Réthihorn. 
52. The Gleckstein. 
On the way to the Lauteraarjoch :— 
53a. Lauteraarhorn and Schreckhorn. 
530. Monch and Eiger. 
From the Lauteraarjoch :— 


54d Lauteraar Glacier. 
*546. Lauteraarhorn and Schreckhorn. 


*s 5. Finsteraarhorn, from near the Abschwung. 


From below the Strahlegg :— 
56. Finsteraarhorn and Viescherhorner. 
57. Lower Grindelwald Glacier. 


58. The Schwarzegg. 


From the top of the Schreckhorn :— 


59a. Wetterhérner. 

590. Berglistock, &c. 

sg¢c. Schreckhorn aréte, &c. 

sg@. Lauteraarhorn and Finsteraar Glacier. 


*60. Below the Tschingel Glacier (N.E. side). 


From the Petersgrat :— 


61a. Aletschhorn, &c. 
616. Nesthorn, Schienhorn, &c. 
61c. Bietschhorn and Mischabelh6rner. 
61a. Dent Blanche, &c. 
*62. The Bietschhorn. 


From the Trélaporte :— 

*63. Aiguilles du Dru and Verte. 
: 64. No. 79 substituted. 

65. Col du Géant. 

From the Col des Grands Montets :-— 

*66. Mont Blanc. 

67. Aiguille du Dru. 

682. Aiguille and Glacier d’Argentiére. 

684. Mont Dolent and side of Aiguille Verte. 

69. Aiguilles de Chardonnet and Argentitre. 


*J0a, *70b, *70c, 71, 72. Nos. 93,94, and 95 substituted. 
73. Dent du Géant, from the Pic du Tacul. 
*74. Do. from the Glacier des Périades. 


SERIES, 1883. 


75. Mer de Glace, from the Montanvert Hotel. 

76. Grandes Jorasses and Glacier de Leschaux, on the 
way to the Jardin. 

77° Do. Do. from the Pierre &4 Béranger. 


From the Trélaporte :— 
78. Aiguilles du Dru and Verte. 
79. Glacier de Leschaux, &c. 
On the Aiguille du Moine :— 


80. Grandes Jorasses, Tacul, and Géant, from half- 
way up 

81. Ginter da Géant, Do. 

82. Aiguille du Dru, from the top. 

83. Aiguille Verte, Do. 

84. Grandes Jorasses, Tacul, and Géant, from the top. 


85. Mont Blanc, from the top. 
86. Aiguilles du Plan, Hlaitiére, and Charmoz, Do. 
*87 ee Jorasses, Tacul, and Géant, on the way 
own 


From the rocks below the Capucin :— 
88. Grandes Jorasses (6 p.m.). 


From the top of Mont Mallet :— 
789. Grandes Jorasses and Aig. de Rochefort. 
mS Dent du Géant and Mont Blanc. = 
GT, Do. Do. | 


From the Pic du Tacul :— 

92. Mont Blanc and Mont Maudit. 

93a. Aiguille du Midi, &c. 

936. Mer de Glace, Mont Buet, &c. 

g3c. Aiguille Verte and Jardin. 

94a. Les Courtes and Aig. de Triolet and Taléfre. 

946. Aiguille de Leschaux to Col des Hirondelles. 
*gs5a. Grandes Jorasses. 
*956. Mont Mallet and Dent du Géant. 


On the Dent du Géant :— 
**96. W. E. Davidson, Esq., Hon. Sec. A. C., with 
Michel and Alphonse Payot, on the top ‘of the 
Dent du Géant ; from the lower peak. 
*97. The lower peak, and Mont Blanc, from the top. 


*98. Dent du Géant, from near the Aiguilles Marbrées 
(6 p.m.). 
From the Montanvert to Martigny:— 
gg. Aiguille Verte, from Col de Chardonnet. 
too. Aiguille d’Argentiére, from Glacier de Saleinaz. 
1o1. Fenétre de Saleinaz, from do. 
102. Grand Combin, &c., from Cabane d’Orny. 


Views at Saas-Fée :— 


103. Fée and Mischabelhérner. = 

104. Do. do. 

105. From near the saw-mills. 

106, From the bridge below the chapel. 

107. F Seeman and Laquinhorn, = 

108. QO. 

109. Bia Valley, from the wood above Almagel. 
110, Mischabelhérner, from do. 


From the top of the Nadelhorn :— 
t11. The Nadelgrat (cloudy). 
112. Do. larger scale (cloudy). 
113. The Weisshorn (cloudy). 
114. The Dom (cloudy). 
115. The Sudlenz Spitz (cloudy). 


From the Fletschhorn :— 
116. Mischabelhirner, &c. 


From the snow aréte of the Rothhorn :— 
li? The Rothhorn. I 
qits. Do. 
*r19, The Weisshorn. es 
120. Mischabelhorner. 
121. Monte Rosa group and snow cornice. 


%*122a. Matterhorn and Gabelhorn. 


1226. Dent Blanche and Grand Cornier. 


From below the aréte :— 
123. Dent Blanche and Triftjoch. 


*124. Do. do. (larger scale). 
*r25. Matterhorn. 
*;26. Wellenkuppe and Gabelhorn. ‘ 


From the Wellenkuppe :— 
*r27. Gabelhorn and Dent Blanche. 
128. Trifthorn and Triftjoch. 
129. Rothhorn and Weisshorn. 
130. Triftkessel and Zermatt Valley. 


AUTOTYPE ENLARGEMENTS of those marked with an asterisk (*), 
size about 23 in. by 15 in., can be had, price 12/6 each, unmounted. Those 
marked with two asterisks (**) are enlarged to about 36 in. by 24 in., price 


30/- each, unmounted. 
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Advertisements are received by the Publishers. 
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A RECORD OF MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE 


AND 
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BY MEMBERS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


EDITED BY W. A. B. COOLIDGE. 


Contents. 


I. A Journey into THE GLacier ReGions or New ZEALAND, WITH AN 
Ascent OF Mount Coox. (Part I.) By the Rev. W. S. 
GREEN. (With a Map.) 
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AND 
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HOW TO GET TO THEM, WHAT IT WILL COST, THE ROUTES TO. 
TRAVEL BY, WHAT TO WEAR, THE SIGHTS TO SEE, AND 
OTHER VALUABLE INFORMATION FOR INTENDING TOURISTS. 


The Book is embellished with Maps, Plans, Panoramas, and Illustrations, and is 
handsomely bound in cloth. 


‘The nearest approach to a perfect guide book we have seen..—Tur BooxsELLER. 
Price Two and Sixpence. 
SPECIAL ARTICLES on Mountaineering, Avalanches, the Baths and 
Springs, the Moths and Butterflies, the Hotels and 
oO / BS Pensions, the Dress to Wear, the Battlefields of 
Alsace and Lorraine, &c. &c. 
ITINERARIES for the Rhine, Germany, Belgium, the Black Forest, Italian 
Lakes, &c. 


Edited by J. E. MUDDOCK, Member of the French Alpine Club. 


Published by Smxr, Marsuatt, & Co., Stationers’-Hall Court; Wyman & Sona, 
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Recently published, and now on sale. 
THE ENLARGED 


ALPINE CLUB MAP 


OF THE 


SWISS AND ITALIAN ALPS, 


On the Seale of Three English statute miles to One Inch. 


_ ©With a good map, we believe not a 
few tourists would willingly dispense 


' with the usual guide when cn route, and 
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